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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  work,  of  which  the  present  little  volume  forms  the 
first  part,  has  been  undertaken,  at  the  suggestion  of  se /eral 
eminent  educationists,  to  supply  a  palpable  want.  The 
works  on  Botany,  many  of  them  of  great  excellence,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  this  country,  have  been  prepared 
with  reference  to  climates  diflfering,  in  some  cases,  very 
widely  from  our  own.  They  consequently  contain  accounts 
of  many  plants  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  Canada,  thus 
obstructing  lUe  search  for  descriptions  of  those  which  happen 
to  be  common  to  our  own  and  other  countries  ,  aad,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  our  Canadian  species  are  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  some  of  the  Classifications  which  have  been  in  use. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Classification  which  is  to  form  the 
second  part  of  this  work  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the 
commonly  occurring  species  of  the  Provinces  whose  floras  it 
is  designed  to  illustrate,  without  being  burdened  with  those 
which  are  either  extremely  rare  or  which  do  nob  occur  in 
Canada  at  all. 

The  present  part  is  designed  to  teach  the  Elements  of 
Structural  Botany  in  accordance  with  a  method  which  is 
believed  to  be  more  rational  than  that  commonly  adopted ; 
and  it  will  be  found  to  supply  all  that  is  requisite  for  passing 
the  examinations  for  Teachers'  Certificates  of  all  grades,  as 
well  as  any  others  demanding  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  It  contains  familiar  descriptions  of  common 
plants,  illu.strating  the  chief  variations  in  plant-structure, 
with  a  view  to  laying  a  foundation  for  the  intelligent  study 
of  Systematic  Botany  with  the  aid  of  the  second  part  ;  then 
follow  a  few  lessons  on  Morphology  ;   and  the  Elements  of 
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Vegetable  Histology  are  treaterl  of  in  as  simple  and  brief  a 
manner  as  ^vas  thought  to  l>e  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject. 

The  Schedules,  the  use  of  which  is  very  strongly  recom- 
mended, were  devised  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow,  of 
Cambridge  University,  to  fix  the  attention  of  pupils  upon  the 
aalient  points  of  structure.  They  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  the  teacher  as  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  his  pupils'  knowl- 
edge. The  cost  of  strikicg  off  a  few  hundred  blanks  of  each 
sort  would  be  very  trifling,  and  not  worth  considering  in 
view  of  the  resulting  advantages. 

The  wood-cuts  are  from  drawings  from  living  specimens, 
except  in  two  or  three  instances  where  assistance  was  derived 
from  cuts  of  well-known  excellence  in  standard  works  on 
Botany.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  engravings  are  not 
in  any  sense  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  living  plants. 
They  are  designed  chiefly  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the 
latter  ;  and  whilst  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  of  service  to 
those  who  may  desire  to  read  the  book  in  the  winter  season, 
it  is  strongly  urged  upon  teachers  and  students  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  them  as  long  as  the  plants  themselves  are 
available. 

The  works  most  frequently  consulted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  text  are  those  of  Hooker,  Gray,  Bentley,  and  Oliver. 

Finally,  the  Author  looks  for  indulgence  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow-teachers,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
tending  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  and  to  extend 
a  taste  for  what  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
refining  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  practically  useful  of 
studies. 

September,  187'). 


PREFACE  TO  REVISED  EDITION. 


The  re-arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  in  Botany  for 
Teachers'  Certificates  and  for  Junior  Matriculation  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  revising  and,  it  is  hoped,  improv- 
ing the  present  text-book,  to  which  so  kind  a  reception  was 
accorded  on  its  first  appearance  some  years  ago. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  curriculum  is  the  addition 
of  certain  Cryptoganious  types.  These  are  necessarily  some- 
what more  difficult  of  study  than  the  Phanerogams,  because 
their  characteristics  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out  without 
employing  high  powers  of  the  microscope  ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  numerous  illustrations  which  accompany  the  text, 
and  which  have  been  gathered  from  various  sources,  will 
materially  assist  the  student  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  chapter  relating  lO  minute  structure  has  been  re- 
written, and,  as  will  be  sesn,  considerably  extended.  Though 
it  is  still  but  a  sketch,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  paving  the  way  for  the  fuller  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants  with  the  aid  of  advanced  works. 

Other  changes  and  additions  have  also  been  made,  chiefly 
in  the  chapter  on  Morphology. 

The  writer  need  hardly  add  that  in  preparing  this  revision 
he  has  laid  under  contribution  the  various  text-books  of 
recognized  merit  which  have  come  within  his  reach,  and  that 
beyond  the  mere  presentation  of  the  subject  he  lays  no  claim 
to  originality. 


Barrie,  Axigust,  1887. 
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THE     ELEMENTS 

OF 

STRUCTURAL  BOTANY. 


1.  The  study  of  Botany  is  commonly  rendered  unat- 
tractive to  the  beginner  by  the  order  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  subject  are  presented  to  him.  His  patience  be- 
comes exhausted  by  the  long  interval  which  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  any  practical 
work  for  himself.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  plan, 
some  months  are  spent  in  committing  to  memory  a  mass 
of  terms  descriptive  of  the  various  modifications  which 
the  organs  of  plants  undergo ;  and  not  until  the  student 
has  mastered  these,  and  perhaps  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  fibro- vascular  system,  is  he  permitted  to 
examine  a  plant  as  a  whole.  In  this  little  work,  we 
purpose,  following  the  example  of  some  recent  writers, 
to  reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  at  the  outset  to  put 
into  the  learner's  hands  some  common  plants,  and  to 
lead  him,  by  his  own  examination  of  these,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  their  various  organs — to  cultivate,  in  short,  not 
merely  his  memory,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  his  powers  of 
observation. 


2  ELEMENTS   OP   STRUCTURAL   BOTANY. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  beginner  should  provide  him- 
self with  a  magnifying  glass  of  moderate  power  for 
examining  the  more  minute  parts  of  specimens ;  a  sharp 
penknife  for  dissecting  ;  and  a  couple  of  fine  needles, 
which  he  can  himself  insert  in  convenient  handles,  and 
which  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  separating  delicate 
parts,  and  in  impaling  fine  portions  for  examination 
with  the  aid  of  the  lens. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXAMINATION  OF  A  BUTTERCUP. 

2.  To  begin  with,  there  is  no  plant  quite  so  suitable 
as  our  common  Buttercup.  This  plant,  which  has  con- 
spicuous yellow  flowers,  may  be  found  growing  in  almost 
every  moist  meadow.  Having  found  one,  take  up  the 
whole  plant,  loosening  the  soil  a  little,  so  as  to  obtain  as 
much  of  the  Root  as  possible.     Wash  away  the  earth 

adhering  to  the 
latter  part,  and 
then  proceed  to 
examine  your 
specimen.  Begin- 
ning with  the 
Root  (Fig.  l),the 
first  noticeable 
Fig.  1  thing  is  that  it  is 

not  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  plant.     It  is 


lig.  1.— Fibrous  Root  of  Buttercup. 


kxamination  of  a  buttercup.  O 

nearly  white.  Then  it  is  not  of  the  same  form  as  the 
part  of  the  plant  above  ground.  It  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  thread-like  parts  which  spread  out  in  all  directions, 
and  if  you  examine  one  of  these  threads  through  your 
magnifying  glass,  you  will  find  that  from  its  surface  are 
given  off  many  finer  threads,  called  rootlets.  These 
latter  are  of  great  importance  to  the  plant ;  it  is  largely 
by  means  of  their  tender  extremities,  and  the  parts 
adjacent  to  these,  that  it  imbibes  the  nutritious  fluids 
contained  in  the  soil. 

Whilst  you  are  looking  at  these  delicate  rootlets,  you 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  they  should  be  able  to  make 
their  way  through  the  soil,  but  how  they  do  this  will  be 
apparent  to  you  if  you  examine  the  tip  of  one  of  them 
with  a  microscope  of  considerable  power.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents such  a  tip  highly  magnified.  It  is  to 
jjllMu  be  observed  that  the  growth  of  the  rootlet 

fllDioi  does  not  take  place  at  the  very  extremity, 

^^f 6    but  immediately  behind  it.       The  extreme 

^^ "     tip  consists  of  harder  and  firmer  matter  than 

Fig.  2.  that  behind,  and  is  in  fact  a  sort  or  cap  or 
thimble  to  protect  the  growing  part  underneath.  As 
the  rootlets  grow,  this  little  thimble  is  pushed  on  first 
through  the  crevices  of  the  soil,  and,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, is  soon  worn  away  on  the  outside,  but  it  is  as 
rapidly  renewed  by  the  rootlet  itself  on  the  inside. 

Another  difference  between  the  root  and  the  part 
above  ground  you  will  scarcely  have  failed  to  discover  : 
the  root  has  no  leaves,  nor  has  it  any  buds. 

You  may  describe  the  root  of  the  Buttercup  as  fibrous. 

Fig.  2. — Extremity  of  (potlet ;  a,  the  harder  tip ;  b,  the  growing  portion  bo. 
hind  the  tip. 
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3.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
Stem  (Fig.  3).  It  is  upright, 
pretty  firm,  coloured  green, 
and  leaves  spring  from  it  at 
intervals.  As  there  is  scarcely 
any  appearance  of  wood  in 
it,  we  may  describe  it  as 
herbaceous.  At  several  points 
along  the  main  stem  branches 
are  given  off,  and  you  will 
observe  that  immediately  be 
low  the  point  from  which  every 
branch  springs  there  is  a  leaf 
on  the  stem.  The  angle  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  the  stem, 
on  the  upper  side  is  called  the 
axil  of  the  leaf  {axilla,  an 
armpit),  and  it  is  a  rule  to 
which  there  are  scarcely  any 
exceptions,  that  branches  can 
only  spring  from  the  ax51s  of 
leaves. 

The   stem    and    all    the 
branches  of  our  plant  termi- 
nate, at  their  upper  extremi- 
ties, either  in  flowers  or  in  flower- buds. 

4.  Let  us  now  consider  the  LeaveS.  A  glance  wiU 
show  you  that  the  leaves  of  this  pliuit  are  not  all  alike. 
Those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  have  long  stalks  (Fig. 
4), which  we  shall  henceforward  speak  oi&s petioles.  Those 
a  little  higher  up  have  petioles  too,  but  they  are  not 


Fig.  3.— Stem  of  Buttercup. 
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Fig,  4. 


quite  so  long  as  the  lower  ones,  and  the  highest  leaves 
have  no  petioles  at  all.  They  appear  to  be  sitti  ig  on 
the  stem,  and  hence  are  said  to  be  sessile.  The  lowest 
leaves  of  all,  as  they  seem  to  spring  from 
the  root,  may  be  described  as  radical, 
whilst  the  higher  ones  may  be  called 
cauUne  {caulis,  a  stem).  The  broad  part 
of  a  leaf  is  its  blade.  In  the  plant  we 
are  now  examining,  the  blades  of  the 
leaves  are  almost  divided  into  distinct 
pieces,  which  are  called  lobes,  and  each  of 
these  again  is  more  or  less  deeply  cut. 
Both  petioles  and  blades  of  our  leaves  are 
covered  with  minute  hairs,  and  so  are  said 
to  be  hairy.  ^ 

Hold  up  one  of  these  leaves  to  the  light,  and  you  will 
observe  that  the  veins  run  through  it  in  all  directions, 
formings  a  sort  of  net-work.  The  leaves  are  therefore 
net-veined. 

The  points  along  the  stem  from  which  the  leaves 
arise  are  called  nodes,  and  the  portions  of  stem  between 
the  nodes  are  called  internodes. 

5.  Let  us  next  examine  the  Flowers.  Each  flower  in 
our  plant  is  at  the  end  either  of  the  stem  or  of  a  branch 
of  the  stem.  The  upper  portions  of  the  stem  and  its 
branches,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  raised, 
are  called  the  peduncles  of  the  flowers. 

Take  now  a  flower  which  has  just  opened. 
Beginning  at  the  outside,  you  will  find  five 
little  spreading  leaves,  somewhat  yellowish        „ 

Fig.  4. — Radical  leaf  of  Buttercup. 

Fig.  5.— Flower  of  Buttercup,  from  the  bacK. 
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in  colour.  Each  of  these  is  called  a  sepal,  and  the  live 
together  form  the  calyx  of  the  flower.  If  you  look  at 
a  flower  which  is  a  little  older,  you  will  probably  not 
find  any  sepals.  They  wOl  have  fallen  off,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  said  to  be  deciduous.  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  leaves  of  most  of  our  trees  are  deciduous,  because 
they  fall  at  the  approach  of  winter.  You  will  find  that 
you  can  pull  off  the  sepals  one  at  a  time,  without  dis- 
turbing those  that  remain.  This  shows  that  they  are 
not  connected  together.  They  are  therefore  said  to  *be 
free,  and  the  calyx  is  described  as  polysepalous. 

Inside  the  circle  of  sepals  there  is  another  circle  of 
leaves,  usually  five  in  number,  bright  yellow  in  colour, 
and  much  larger  than  the  sepals.  Each  of  them  is 
called  a  pjetal,  and  the  five  together  form  the  COrolla  of 
the  flower.  Observe  carefully  that  each  petal  is  not  in- 
serted in  front  of  a  sepal,  but  in  front  of  the  space  be- 
tween two  sepals.  The  petals  can  be  removed  one  at  a 
time  like  the  sepals.  They,  too,  are  free,  and  the  cor- 
olla is  polyp)etalous.  If  you  compare  the  petals  with  one 
another,  you  will  see  that  they  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
alike  in  size  and  shape.    The  corolla  is  therefore  regular. 

6.  We  have  now  examined,  minutely  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  calyx  and  corolla.  Though  their 
divisions  are  not  coloured  green,  like  the  ordinary  leaves 
of  the  plant,  still,  from  their  general  form,  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statement  that  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  in  reality  leave.-i.  It  will  not  be  quite  so 
apparent  that  the  parts  of  the  flower  which  still  remain 
are  also  only  modifications  of  the  same  structure.  But 
there  is  good  evidence  that  this  is  the  case.  Let  us, 
however,  examine    thfese    parts  that  remain.     There  ia 
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Fig.  6. 
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first  a  large  number  of  little  yellow  bodies,  each  at  the 
top  of  a  little  thread-like  stalk.  Each  of 
these  bodies,  with  its  stalk,  is  called  a 
stamen.  The  little  body  itself  is  the 
anther,  and  the  stalk  is  its  filament.  Your 
magnifying  glass  will  show  you  that  each 
anther  consists  of  two  oblong  sacs,  united  lengthwise,  the 
filament  being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  union  (Fig.  7). 

If  you  look  at  a  stamen  of  a  flower  which 
has  been  open  some  time,  you  will  find  that 
each  anther-cell  has  split  open  along  its 
outer  edge,  and  has  thus  allowed  a  fine 
yellowish  dust  to  escape  from  it  (Fig.  8). 
This  dust  is  called  ]Jollen.  A  powerful 
magnifier  will  show  this  pollen  to  consist  of  Fig.  7,  Fig.  8. 
trains  ha\'ing  a  distinct  form. 

As  the  stamens  are  many  in  number,  and  free  from 
each  other,  they  are  said  to  be  polyandrous. 

7.  On  removing  the  stamens  there  is  still  left 
a  little  raised  mass  (Fig.  9),  which,  with  the  aid 
of  your  needle,  you  will  be  able  to  separate  into 
a  number  of  distinct  pieces,  all  exactly  alike,  and 
looking  something  like  unripe  seeds.  Fig.  10 
shows  one  of  them  very  much  magnified,  and  cut 
through  lengthwise.  These  little  bodies,  taken 
separately,  are  called  caiyels.  Taken  together, 
they  form  the  pistil.  They  are  hollow,  and 
Fig.  10.   each  of  them   contains,   as  the  figure  shows,  a 

Fig.  6. — Section  of  a  flower  of  Buttercup. 

Fig.  7.— Stamen  of  Buttercup. 

Fig.  8. — The  same,  shomng  longitudin?!  opening  of  the  anther 

Fig.  9. — Head  of  carpels  of  Buttercup. 

Fig.  10. — A  single  carpel  cut  through  lengthwise  to  show  the  CTOfec 


Fig.  9. 
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little  grain-like  sul)stance  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
its  ca\ity.  This  substance,  in  its  present  condition,  is 
the  ovule,  and  later  on  becomes  the  seed. 

You  will  notice  that  the  carpel  ends,  at  the  top,  in  a 
little  bent  point,  and  that  the  convex  edge  is  more  or 
less  rough  and  moist,  so  that  in  flowers 
whose  anthers  have  burst  open,  a  quantity 
of  pollen  will  be  found  sticking  there. 
This  rough  upper  part  of  the  carpel  is 
called  the  stigma.  Fig.  1 1  shows  a  stigma 
greatly  magnified.  In  many  plants  the  Fig.  ii. 
stigma  is  raised  on  a  stalk  above  the  ovary.  Such  a 
stalk  is  called  a  style.  In  the  Buttercup  the  style  is  so 
short  as  to  be  almost  suppressed.  When  the  style  i? 
entirely  absent,  the  stigma  is  said  to  be  sessile.  The 
hollow  part  of  the  carpel  is  the  ovary. 

In  our  plant  the  pistil  is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  calyx,  and  is  consequently  said  to  be  free  or 
■iuperioi,  and,  as  the  carpels  are  not  united  together, 
the  pistil  is  said  to  be  apocarpous. 

8.  Remove  nov  all  the  carpels,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  swollen  top  of  the 
peduncle.  This  swollen  top  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  To  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Butter- 
cup, all  four  parts,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens, 
and  pistil,  are  attached.  When  a  flower  has 
y  all  four  of  these  parts  it  is  said  to  be  complete. 
I  9.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  statement  that 

Fig.  12.  the  structure  of  stamens  and  pistils  is  only  a 
iiiodificcitifni  of   leaf-structui-e    generally.       The  stamen 

Fi.5.  11.— Stigma  of  Buttercup  with  adlieriiig-  pollen-grains;   higlil> 
maifnifie'-i. 
Fig.  12.— Diagram  tu  show  leafstructui-c  of  a  stamen. 
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looks  less  like  a  leaf  than  any  other  part  of  the  flower. 
Fig.  12  will,  however,  serve  to  show  us  the  plan  upon 
which  the  botanist  considers  a  stamen  to  be  formed.  The 
anther  corresponds  to  the  leaf-blade,  and  the  filament  to 
the  petiole.  The  two  cells  of  the  anther  correspond  to 
the  two  halves  of  the  leaf,  and  the  cells  burst  open 
along  what  answers  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 

10.  In  the  case  of  apocarpous  pistils,  as  that  of  the 
Buttercup,  the  botanist  considers  each  carpel  to  be 
formed  by  a  leaf-blade  doubled  lengthwise  until  the  edges 
meet  and  unite,  thus  forming  the  ovary.  Fig.  13  will 
make  this  clear. 

11.  There  are  many  facts  which  support  this  theoiy 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  here,  that  in  the  white  Water-Lily, 

in  which  there  are  several  circles  of  sepals  and 
petals,  it  is  difticult  to  say  where  the  sepals  end 
and  the  petals  begin,  on  account  of  the  gradual 
change  from  one  set  to  the  othf  r.  And  not  only 
Fig.  13.  is  there  a  gradual  transition  from  sepals  to 
petals,  but  there  is  likewise  a  similar  transition  from 
petals  to  stamens,  some  parts  occurring  which  are  neither 
altogether  petals,  nor  altogether  stamens,  but  a  mixture 
of  both,  being  imperfect  petals  with  imperfect  anthers  at 
their  summits.  We  can  thus  trace  ordinary  leaf-forms, 
by  gradual  changes,  to  stamens. 

We  shall  then  distinguish  the  leaves  of  plants  as 
foliage-leaves  and  foioer-Ieaves,  giving  the  latter  name 
exclusively  to  the  parts  which  make  up  the  flower,  and 
the  former  to  the  ordinary  leaves  which  grow  upon  the 
stem  and  its  branches. 

Fig.  13. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  leaf-structure  of  the  carpel. 
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12,  You  are  now  to  try  and  procure  a  Buttercup  whose 
flowers,  or  some  of  them,  have  withered  away,  leaving 

only  the  head  of  carpels  on  the 
receptacle.  The  carpels  will  have 
swollen  considerably,  and  will  now 
show  themselves  much  more  dis- 
Fiff  14.  Fig  15.  tinctly  than  in  the  flower  which 
we  have  been  examining.  This  is  owing  to  the  growth 
of  the  ovules,  which  have  now  become  seeds.  Remove 
one  of  the  carpels,  and  carefully  cut  it  through  the 
middle  lengthwise.  You  will  find  that  the  seed  almost 
entirely  fills  the  cavity.      (Figs.  14  and  15.) 

This  seed  consists  mainly  of  a  hard  substance 
called  albumen,  enclosed  in  a  thin  covering.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  albumen  is  situated  a  very 
small  body,  which  is  the  embryo.  It  is  this 
which  developes  into  a  new  plant  when  the  seed  ^'S- 16- 
germinates. 

13.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  our  plant  consists  of 
several  parts : 

(1).  The  Root.  This  penetrates  the  soil,  avoiding 
the  light.  It  is  nearly  white,  is  made  up  of  fibres,  from 
which  numbers  of  much  finer  fibres  are  given  ofi",  and  is 
entirely  destitute  of  buds  and  leaves. 

(2).  The  Stem.  This  grows  upward,  is  coloured, 
bears  foiiage-leaves  at  intervals,  gives  off  branches  from 
the  axils  of  these,  and  bears  flowers  at  its  upper  end. 

(3).  The  Leaves.  These  are  of  two  sorts  :  Foliage- 
leaves  and  Flower-leaves.      The  former  are  sub-divided 

Fig.  14. — Ripe  carpel  of  Buttercup. 

Fig.  15. — Section  of  same. 

Fi(f.  16.' -Section  of  seed  showing  the  BinaU  embryo.    All  much  magnified. 
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into   radical  and  cauUne,  and  the  latter  make  up  the 
Hower,   the  parts  of  which    are   four  in   number,   viz.: 

calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  you  should  make  your- 
selves thoroughly  familiar  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
plant,  as  just  described,  before  going  further,  and  to 
that  end  it  will  be  desirable  for  you  to  review  the  pre- 
sent chapter  carefully,  giving  special  attention  to  those 
parts  which  were  not  perfectly  plain  to  you  on  your  first 
reading. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  give  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower.  If  found 
too  difficult,  the  study  of  it  may  be  deferred  until  further 
progress  has  been  made  in  plant-examination. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE    ORGANS   OF   THE   FLOWER. 

1 4.  The  chief  use  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  or  floral 
envelopes,  as  they  are  collectively  called,  is  to  protect  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower.  They  enclose  the  stamens  and 
pistil  in  the  bud,  and  they  usually  wither  away  and  dis- 
appear shortly  after  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen, 
that  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  as  soon  as  their  services 
as  protectors  are  no  longer  required. 

15.  The  corollas  of  flowers  are  usually  bright-coloured, 
and  frequently  sweet-scented.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  qualities  serve  to  attract  insects,  which,  in  search 
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of  honey,  visit  blossom  after  blossom,  and,  bringing  theii 
hairy  liiiil)s  and  bodies  into  contact  with  the  open  cells 
of  the  anthers,  detach  and  carry  away  quantities  of 
pollen,  some  of  which  is  sure  to  be  rubbed  off  upon  the 
stigmas  of  other  flowers  of  the  same  kind,  subsequently 
visited. 

16.  The  essential  part  of  the  stamen  is  the  anther, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  organ  is  to  produce  the  pollen, 
which,  as  you  have  already  learned,  consists  of  minute 
grains,  having  a  definite  structure.  These  little  grains 
are  usually  alike  in  plants  of  the  same  kind.  They  are 
furnished  with  two  coats  the  inner  one  extremely  thin, 
and  the  outer  one  mud  thicker  by  comparison.  The 
interior  of  the  pollen-urain  is  filled  with  liquid  matter. 
When  a  pollen-grain  falls  upon  the  moist  stigma  it  begins 
to  grorv  in  a  curious  manner  (Fig.  17).  The  inner  coat 
pushes  its  way  through  tho  outer  one,  at  some 
weak  point  in  the  latter,  thus  forming  the  beginning 
of  a  slender  tube.  This  slowly  penetrates  the  stigma, 
and  then  extends  itself  downwards  through  the 
Fig.  n.  style,  until  it  comes  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovary. 
The  liquid  contents  of  the  pollen-grain  are  carried  down 
through  this  tube, which  remains  closed  at  its  lower  end, 
and  the  body  of  the  grain  on  the  stigma  withers  away. 

The  ovary  contains  an  ovule,  which  is  attached  by  one 
end  to  the  wall  of  the  ovary.  The  ovule  con- 
sists of  a  kernel,  called  the  nucleus,  which  is 
usually  surrounded  by  two  coats,  through  both 
of  which  there  is  a  minute  opening  to  the  nucleus. 
This  opening   is  called   the    micropyle,    and    is     '^    "* 


Fig.  17. — Pollen-grain  developing  a  tube. 

Fig.  IS  — Section  of  an  ovule,  showing  central  nucWvis  coats,  and  micropyle 
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111  ways  to  be  found  at  that  end  of  the  ovule  which  is  not 
attached  to  thcj  ovary.    (Fig.  18,  m.) 

About  the  time  the  anthers  discharge  their  pollen,  a 
little  cavity,  called  the  emhryo-sac,  appears  inside  the 
nucleus,  near  the  micropyle.  The  pollen-tube,  with  its 
liquid  contents,  enters  the  ovary,  passes  through  the 
raicrftpyle,  penetrates  the  nucleus,  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  embryo-sac.  Presently  the  tube 
becomes  empty,  and  then  wither^  away,  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, a  minute  body,  which  in  time  developes  into  thp 
embryo,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  embrjo-sac,  and  from 
that  time  the  ovule  may  properly  he,  called  a  seed. 

17.  In  order  that  ovules  may  become  seeds,  it  is  always 
essential  that  they  should  be  fertilized  in  the  manner  just 
described.  If  we  prevent  pollen  from  reaching  the  stigma 
— by  destroying  the  stamens,  for  instance — the  ovules 
simply  shrivel  up  and  come  to  nothing,   ^^f--^ 

Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  floAver  to  produce  seed, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  production  of  seed  depends 
mainly  upon  the  stamens  and  the  pistil.  These  organs 
may  consequently  be  called  the  essential  organs  of  the 
flower.  As  the  calyx  and  corolla  do  not  play  any  direct 
part  in  the  production  of  seed,  but  only  protect  the 
essential  organs,  and  perhaps  attract  insects,  we  can  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  they,  as  a  rule,  disappear  earlv 
Their  work  is  done  when  fertilization  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Having  noticed  thus  briefly  the  part  played  by  each 
set  of  floral  organs,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  two  other  plants,  with  a  view  to  comparing 
their  structure  with  that  of  the  Buttercup. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EXAMINATION    OF  HEPATICA   AND  MARSH-MARIGOLD — RESEM 

BLANCE8   BETWEEN    THEIR   FLOWERS   AND    THAT    OF 

BUTTERCUP. 

18.  Hepatica.  You  may  procure  specimens  of  the 
Hepatica  almost  anywliere  in  rich  dry  woods,  but  you 
will  not  find  it  in  flower  except  in  spring  and  early 
summer.      It  is  very  desirable  that  you  should  have  the 


plant  itself,  but  for  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
specimens,  the  annexed  engravings  may  serve  as  £. 
substitute. 


Fig.  19. — Anemone  Hepatica. 
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Beginning,  then,  at  the  root  of  our  new  plant,  you  see 
that  it  does  not  differ  in  any  great  measure  from  that  of 
the  Buttercup.  It  may,  in  like  manner,  be  described  as 
fibrous. 

The  next  point  is  the  stem.  You  will  remember  that 
in  the  Buttercup  the  stem  is  that  part  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  leaves  spring.  Examining  our  Hepa- 
tica  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  and  following  the  petioles 
of  the  leaves  down  to  their  insertion,  we  find  that  they 
and  the  roots  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  place — 
that  there  is,  apparently,  no  stem.  Plants  of  this  kind 
are  therefore  called  acaulescent,  that  is,  stemless,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  absence  of  the 
stem  is  only  apparent.  In  reality  there  is  a  stem,  but  it 
is  so  short  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishab.a 

The  leaves  of  the  Hepatica  are,  of  course,  all  radical. 
They  will  also  be  found  to  be  net-veined. 

19.  The  Flowers  of  the  Hepatica  are  all  upon  long 
peduncles,  which,  like  the  leaves,  appear  to  spring  from 
the  root.  Naked  peduncles  of  this  kind,  rising  from  the 
ground  or  near  it,  are  called  scapes.  The  flower-stalks  of 
the  Tulip  and  the  Dandelion  furnish  other  familiar 
examples. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  flower  itself.  Just 
beneath  the  coloured  leaves  there  are  three  leaflets,  which 
you  will  be  almost  certain  to  regard,  at  first  sight,  as  sepals, 
forming  a  calyx.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  con- 
vince you  that  this  conclusion  would  be  incorrect.  If, 
with  the  aid  of  your  needle,  you  turn  back  these  leaflets, 
you  will  readily  discover,  between  them  and  the  coloured 
portion  of  the  flower,  a  very  short  bit  of  stem  (Fig.  20), 
tb©  upper   end   of   which  is  the  receptacle.      As   these 
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leaflets,  then,  are  on  the  peduncle,  }>elow  the  receptacle, 
they  cannot  be  sepals.  They  are  simply  small  foliage 
leaves,  to  which,  as  they  are  found  beside  the  flower,  the 
name  bracts  is  given.  Our  flower,  then,  is 
apparently  without  a  calyx,  and  in  this  re- 
spect is  different  from  the  Buttercup.  The 
whole  four  parts  of  the  flower  not  being 
present,  it  is  said  to  be  incomplete. 

20.  It  may  be  explained  here  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing among  botanists,  that  if  the  calyx  and  corolla  are 
not  both  present  it  is  always  the  corolla  which  is  wanting, 
and  so  it  happens  that  the  coloured  part  of  the  flowei 
under  consideration,  thougli  resembling  a  corolla,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  ";alyx,  and  the  flower  itself,  therefore,  as 
apetalous. 

21.  Remove  now  these  coloured  sepals,  and  what  is  left 
of  the  flower  very  much  resembles  what  was  left  of  our 
Buttercup,  after  the  removal  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The 
stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  ai'e  inserted  on  the 
receptacle.  The  carpels  ai'e  also  numer- 
ous (Fig.  21),  are  inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle, and  are  free  from  each  other 
(apocarpous).  And  if  you  examine  one  ^\ 
of  the  carpels  (Fig.  22)  you  will  find  Pig.  21.  Fig.  22. 
that  it  contains  a  single  ovule.  The  flower,  in  short,  so 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Buttercup  that  you  will  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  two  belong  to  the  same  Order 
or  Family  of  plants,  and  you  will  do  well  to  observe  and 
remember  such  resemblances  as  have  just  been  brought  10 
your  notice,  when  you  set  out  to  examine  plants  tor  your 

Fig.  20.— Flower  of  Hepatica,  with  bracts  oe.ow. 
FiJ.  21.— Carpels  of  Hepatica.  Fig.  22.— Single  carpel,  enlarged. 


MARSH-MARIGOLD. 
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oelves,  because  it  is  only  in  this  way,  and  by  slow  steps, 
that  you  can  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  which  lie  at  the  fourdation  of  the  classification  of 
plants. 

22.  Marsh-Marigold.  This  plant  grows  in  wet 
places  almost  everywhere,  and  is  in  flower  in  early  summer. 

Note  the  entire  absence  of  hairs  on  the  surface  of  the 
plant.     It  is  therefore  glabrous. 

The  root,  like  that  of  the  Buttercup  and  of  the  He- 
patica,  is  Jibi'oiis. 

The  stem  is  hollow  and  furrowed. 

The  foliage-leaves  are  of  two  kinds,  as  in  the  Butter- 
cup. The  radical  leaves  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  whilst  the  higher  ones  are  cauline.  The  leaves 
are  not  lobed,  as  in  the  other  two  plants,  but  are  in- 
dented on  the  edge.     They  are  also  net-veined. 

23.  Coming  to  the  flower  (Fig.  23) 
we  find  a  circle,  or  whorl,  of  bright 
yellow  leaves,  looking  a  good  deal 
like  the  petals  of  the  Buttercup,  but 
you  will  look  in  vain  fur  the  corres- 
ponding sepals.  In  tliis  case  there 
is  no  whorl  of  bracts  to  mislead  you.  \ 
Are  we  to  say,  then,  that  there  is  no 
calyx  1  If  Ave  adhere  to  tlie  under- 
standing mentioned  wlien  describing 
the  Hepatica,  Ave  must  suppose  the 
corolla  to  be  Avanting,  and  then  the 
bright  yellow  leaves  of  our  plant  will 
be  the  sepals,  and  Avill  together  constitute  the  calyx.  As 
to  the  number  of  the  sepals,   you  will  find,   as  in  the 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  23.— Flower  and  le«u  of  Marsh-Marip'old. 
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Hepatica,  some  variation.      Whilst  the  normal  number  is 
five,  some  flowers  will  be  found  to  have  as  many  as  nine. 

24.  The  stamens  are  next  to  be  examined,  but  you 
should  first  satisfy  yourselves  as  to  whether  the  calyx  is 
polysepalous  or  otherwise,  and  whether  it  is  free  from  the 
other  floral  leaves  or  not.  If  your  examination  be  properly 
made,  it  will  show  you  that  the  calyx  is  free  and  poly- 
sepalous. 

The  stamens  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  Buttercup 
and  Hepatica.  They  are  numerous,  they  have  both  anthers 
and  filaments,  and  they  shod  their  pollen  through  slits  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  anthers.  They  are  all  separate  from 
each  other  (polyandrous),  and  are  all  inserted  on  the 
receptacle.  On  this  latter  account  they  are  said  to  hypogy- 
nous  (below  the  pistil). 

25.  Kemove  the  stamens,  and  you  have  left,  as  before, 
a  head  of  carpels  (Fig.  24).     Examine  one  :  there  is  the 

lower  broad  part,  Avhich  you  recognize  as  the  ovary, 
the  very  short  style,  and  the  sticky  stigma.  To  all 
appearance  the  carpels  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  two  plants  already  examined.  It  will 
not  do,  however,  to  trust  altogether  to  appearances 
tig.  24.  in  this  case.  Cut  open  a  carpel  and  you  find  that, 
instead  of  a  single  ovule  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovary,  there 
are  several  ovules  in  a  row  along  that  edge  of  the  ovary 
which  is  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
The  ovary  is,  in  fact,  a  pod,  and,  when  the  seeds 
ripen,  splits  open  along  its  inner  edge.  If  you  can 
find  one  which  has  split  in  this  way,  you  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  p.  ^^ 
bears  to  a  common  leaf.     (Fig.  25.) 

Fig.  24.— Head  of  carpels  of  Marsh-Marigold. 

Fiir.  2a.  — Single  carpel,  ooeiiod  to  show  the  tvn  if>Mra  of  seeds. 
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On  the  whole  the  resemblance  between  the  structure 
of  the  Marsh-Marigold  and  that  of  the  Hepatica  and 
Buttercup  is  sufficiently  great  to  justify  us  in  placing  it  in 
the  same  family  with  them. 

26.  Having  now  made  yourselves  familiar  with  the 
different  parts  of  tliese  three  plants,  you  are  to  write  out 
a  tabular  description  of  them  according  to  the  following 
form  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  whenever  you  examine  a  new 
plant,  do  not  consider  your  w^rk  done  until  you  have 
written  out  such  a  description  of  it. 

BUTTERCUP. 


ORGAN  OR  PART 
OF   FLOWER. 

NO. 

COHESION. 

ADHESION. 

1 

REMARKS. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Polysepalous.    Inferior. 

■J 

Polyi)etalous. 

Hypogyuoi  s 

Each  Petal 
with   a  pit  at 
the  base  inside 

Stamens. 
Filaments. 
Anthers. 

00 

Polyandrous. 

Hypogynous . 

• 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 
Ovary. 

00 

Apocarpous. 

SuperiDr. 

Carpels 
1 -seeded. 

In  the  form  the  term  cohesion  relates  to  the  union  of 
like  parts  ;  for  example,  of  sepals  with  sepals,  or  petals 
with  petals  ;  while  the  term  adhesion  relates  to  the  union 
of  unlike  parts ;  for  example,  of  stamens  with  corolla,  or 
ovary  with  calyx.  Neither  cohesion  nor  adhesion  takes 
place  in  any  of  the  three  flowers  we  have  examined,  and 
accordingly,  under  these  headings  in  our  schedule  we 
write  down  the  terms  polysepalous,  polypetalous,  &c.,  to 
indicate  this  fact. 
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HEPATICA. 


1 

ORGAN.          1    NO. 

COHESION. 

1 

ADHESION. 

1 

REMABKS.          \ 

1 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

7-12 

Polysepalous. 

Inferior. 

Coloured  like  a 
corolla. 

1 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

Wantiuij. 

Stamens. 

Filaments. 

Anthers. 

X 

Polyandrous. 

Hypogynous. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 
Ovary. 

r. 

Apocarpous. 

Superior. 

Carpels 

1-seeded. 

MABSH-MARIGOLD. 


ORGAN. 

NO. 

COHESION. 

ADHESION. 

REMARKS. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

5-9 

Polysepalous. 

Inferior. 

Coloured  like  a 
corolla. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

Wanting. 

Stamens. 

Filaments. 
Anthers. 

oo 

Polyandrous. 

Hypogynous. 

PistU. 
Carpels. 
Ovary. 

X 

1 

Apocarpous. 

Superior. 

Carpels  contain 
several  seeds. 

i 
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The  symbol  oo  means  "  indefinite,"  or  "  numerous,'  and 
may  be  used  when  the  parts  of  any  organ  exceed  ten  in 
number. 

Under  the  head  "Kemarks"  you  may  describe  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  for  which  provision  is  not  made 
elsewhere  in  the  schedule. 

If  you  use  the  exercise-book  which  has  been  prepared 
to  accompany  the  text-book,  you  will  find  also  space  for 
drawing  such  parts  as  are  not  easy  to  describe  in  words. 

27.  The  three  plants  upon  which  we  have  been  en 
gaged  up  to  this  point  are  representatives  or  tijpes  of  a 
very  large  group,  called  by  botanists  Ranunculacece,  that 
is,  Ra?iunculaceous  plants.  All  the  members  of  it,  whilst 
they  may  differ  in  certain  minor  characteristics,  agree  in 
all  the  more  important  respects.  The  minor  differences, 
such  as  we  have  observed  in  our  examination  of  the 
specimens,  lead  to  the  sub-division  of  the  group  into 
several  smaller  groups,  but  any  plant  exhibiting  the 
peculiarities  common  to  all  three  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  Order,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
group  as  a  whole.  These  common  peculiarities  may  be 
summed  up  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, as  follows  : 

1.  The  circles  of  flower-leaves,  that  is  to  say,  the  sej^als, 

petals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  are  entirely  distinct, 
and  zmconnected  with  each  other. 

2.  The  several  members  of  each  circle  are  also  entirely 

separate  from  each  other. 

S.  It  may  he  added  that  the  stamens  are  almost  invari- 
ably numerous,  and  that  the  plants  are  acrid  to 
the  taste 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXAMINATION    OF    OTHER    COMMON     PLANTS    WITH    HYPpGY 
NOUS    STAMENS — SHEPHERD's    PURSE — ROUND- 
LEAVED  MALLOW. 

28.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some  plants, 
the  flowers  of  which  exhibit,  in  their  structure,  impor- 
tant variations  from  the  Buttercup,  Hepatica,  and 
Marsh-Marigold. 

Shepherd's  Purse.  This  plant  (Fig.  26)  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  weeds.  As  in  the  Buttercup,  the 
foliage-leaves  are  of  two  kinds,  radical  and  cauline,  the 
former  being  in  a  cluster  around  the  base  of  the  stem. 
The  cauline  leaves  are  all  sessile,  and  each  of  them,  at 
its  base,  projects  backward  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  so 
that  the  leaf  somewhat  resembles  the  head  of  an  arrow. 
Such  leaves  are,  in  fact,  said  to  be  sagittate,  or  arrow- 
shaped.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the 
stem,  and,  as  the  season  advances,  the  peduncle  gradu- 
ally elongates,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  it  forms 
perhaps  half  of  the  entire  length  of  the  stem.  You  will 
observe  in  this  plant,  that  each  separate  flower  is  raised 
on  a  little  stalk  of  its  own.  Each  of  these  little  stalks 
is  a  jjedicel,  and  when  pedicels  are  present, 
the  term  peduncle  is  applied  to  the  por- 
tion of  stem  which  supports  the  whole 
cluster. 

29.  The  flowers  (Fig.  27)  are  rather  small, 
and  so  will  require  more  than  ordinary  care 
in  their  examination.     Tlie  calyx  is  polysepalous,  and  of 

Fig.  27.— Flower  of  Shepherd's  Purge,  enlarged. 
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Fi?.  26.— Shepherd's  Putm. 
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four  sepals.  The  corolla  is  polypetalous,  and  of  foui 
[)et.als.  The  stamens  (Fig.  2H)  are  sij'  in  number,  and  if 
you  examine  them  attentively,  you  will  see  that 
two  of  them  are  shorter  than  the  otlier  four  The 
stamens  are  consequently  said  to  be  tetradynamous. 
But  if  there  had  been  only  four  :tamens,  in  two 
sets  of  two  each,  they  would  have  been  called  j-ig.  28. 
ilidi/namouj.  The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  receptacle 
(hypogynous).  The  pistil  is  separate  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  11  ewer  (superior). 

30.  To  examine  the  ovary,  it  will  be  better  to  select  a 
ripening  pistil  from  the  lower  part  of  the  peduncle. 
It  is  a  flat  body,  shaped  something  like  a  heart  (Fig.  29), 
and  having  the  short  style  in  the  notch.  A  ridge  divides 
it  lengthwise  on  each  side.     Carefully  cut  or  pull  away 

the  lobes,  and  this  ridge  will  remain,  pre- 
senting now  the  appearance  of  a  narrow 
loop,  with  a  very  thin  membranous  parti- 
tion stretched  across  it.  Around  the  edge, 
on  both  sides  of  the  partition,  seeds  are 
suspended  from  slender  stalks  (Fig.   30). 

Fig.  29.       Fig.  30.  There  are,  then,  two  carpels  united  together, 

and  the  pistil  is,  therefore,  syncarpous. 

31.  Shepherd's  Purse  is  a  type  of  a  large  and  important 
Order,  the  Oruciferce,  or  Cress  Family.  Other  common 
examples,  which  should  be  studied  and  compared  with 
Shepherd's  Purse,  are  the  garden  Stock  (single  flowers  are 
best  fur  examination),  Water-Cress,  the  yellow  Mustarc' 


Fig.  28— The  same,  with  ciyx  and  corolla  removed. 

Fig.  '^9.  —Ripened  pistil  of  Shepherd's  Purse. 

Fig.  30.  —The  same,  with  one  side  removed  to  show  the  seeds. 
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of  the  wheat-fields,  Radish,  Sweet  Alyssum  of  the  gardens, 
&c.  All  these  plants,  while  differing  in  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, such  as  the  colour  and  size  of  the  petals  and  the 
shape  of  the  pod,  agree  in  presenting  the  following  char- 
acters : 

1.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  each  four  in  number. 

2.  TJie  stamens  are  tetradynamous  (and  hypogynous). 

3.  The  fruit  is  syncarpous,  and  is  2-celled  by  reason  of 

a  thin  partition  stretched  between  the  carpels. 
Jf.  It  may  be  added  that  the  plants  are  generally  pungent 
to  the  taste,  and  the  flowers  are  almost  invariably 
in  terminal  clusters,  like  that  of  Shepherd's  Purse. 
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Ohgan. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

Reuibeb. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

4 

Polysepalous. 

Inferior. 

Corolla.    ' 
Petals. 

4 

Polypetalous. 

Hypogynous. 

Stamens. 
Filaments. 
Anthers. 

6 

Tetradyna- 
mous. 

Hypogynous. 

Two  sepals 
with  a  pair  of 
long  stamens 
opposite  each ; 
the  other  two 
with  one  short 
stamen  opp. 
each. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 
Ovary. 

2 

Syncarpous. 

Superior. 

The  two  cells 
of  the  ovary 
separated  by  a 
thin  partition. 
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32.  Mallow.      The  round-leaved    Mallow  (Fig.  31) 

grows  along  every 
wayside,  and  is 
a  very  common 
■weed  in  cultivat- 
ed grounds.  Pro- 
cure, if  possible, 
a  plant  which  has 
ripened  its  seeds, 
as  well  as  one  in 
flower.  The  root 
33.  of  this  plant  is  of 
of  adifferentkind 
from  those  of  the 
three  plants  first 
examined.  It 
consists  of  a  stout 
tapering  part,  de- 
scending deep  in- 
to the  soil,  from  the  surface  of  which  fibres  are  given  off 
irregularly.  A  stout  root  of  this  kind  is  called  a  tap-root. 
The  carrot  is  another  example. 

33.  The  leaves  are  long-petioled,  net-veined,  and  in 
dented  on  the  edges.  On  each  side  of  the  petiole,  at  its 
junction  with  the  stem,  you  will  observe  a  little  leaf-like 
attachment,  to  which  the  name  stipule  is  given.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  stipules  is  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance in  plant-structure,  and  you  will  do  well  to  notice  it 
in  your  examinations.     You  have  now  made  yourselves 

Fig,  31.— Round-leaved  Mallow.  Fig.  32.-- Section  of  the  flower. 

Fig.  33. — Flower  with  calyx  and  corolla  removed. 
Fig.  34.— A  ripened  pistil  with  the  persistent  calyx. 


Fig.  34, 


Fig.  31 
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acquainted  with  all  the  parts  that  any  leaf  has,  viz.,  Made, 
petiole,  and  stipules. 

34.  Coming  to  the  flower,  observe  first  that  the  parts 
of  the  calyx  are  not  entirely  separate,  as  in  the  flowers 
you  have  already  examined.  For  about  half  their  length 
they  are  united  together  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The  upper 
half  of  each  sepal,  however,  is  perfectly  distinct,  and 
forms  a  tooth  of  the  calyx  ;  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
five  of  these  teeth  shows  us  unmistakably  that  the  calyx 
is  made  up  of  live  sepals.  We  therefore  speak  of  it  as  a 
qamosepalouB  calyx,  to  indicate  that  the  parts  of  it  are 
coherent. 

As  the  calyx  does  not  fall  away  when  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  disappear,  it  is  said  to  be  persistent.  Fig. 
31,  a,  shows  a  persistent  calyx. 

35.  At  the  base  of  the  calyx  there  are  three  minute 
leaf-like  teeth,  looking  almost  like  an  outer  calyx.  A 
circle  of  btacts  of  this  kind  is  called  an  involucre.  The 
three  bracts  under  the  flower  of  the  Hepatica  also  consti- 
tute an  involucre.  As  the  bracts  in  the  Mallow  grow  on 
the  calyx,  some  botanists  speak  of  them  as  an  epicalyx. 

The  corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  separate  from  each 
other,  but  united  with  the  stamens  at  their  base. 

36.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  as  their  filaments 
are  united  to  form  a  tube,  they  are  said  to  be  7nonadelj)kotis. 
This  tube  springs  from  the  receptacle,  and  the  stamens  ure 
therefore  hypogynous.  Fig.  32  will  help  you  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  relation  between  the  petals  and  stamens. 

Having  removed  the  petals,  split  the  tube  of  the  stamens 
with  the  point  of  your  needle,  A  little  care  will  then 
enable  you  to  remove  tV  stamens  without  injuring  the 
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jjistil.  The  latter  organ  will  then  be  found  to  consist  of 
a  ring  of  coherent  carpels,  a  rather  stout  style,  and  num- 
erous long  stigmas  (Fig.  33).  If  you  take  the  trouble  to 
count  the  carpels  and  the  stigmas,  you  will  find  the  num- 
bers to  correspond.  As  the  seeds  ripen,  the  carpels  separate 
from  each  other  (Fig.  34). 

MALLOW. 


Organ. 

No.    1     Cohesion. 

Adesion. 

ErEMAIiKS. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

5 

Gamosepa- 
lous. 

Inferior. 
Hypogynoua. 

Three  bracts 
growing  on  the 
calyx. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Polypetalous. 

Stamens. 
Filaments. 
Anthers. 

00 

Monadelphous 
One-celled. 

HypogynouB. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 
Ovary. 

X 

Syncarpous. 

Superior. 

Carpels  as 
many  as  the 
stigrnas. 

37.  Compare  now  the  structure  of  the  Hollyhock  (single 
flowers  should  be  selected)  with  that  of  the  Mallow,  and 
write  out  a  description.  Musk-Mallow  and  Abutilon  (a 
common  green-house  plant)  may  also  be  examined  with 
advantage. 

38.  The  Order  (Malvacew)  of  Avhich  Mallow  is  a  type 
is  very  distinctly  marked  by  the  following  characteristics  : 

1.  The  sepals  are  altvays  placed  edge  to  edge  (valvate) 

in  the  bud,  tohile  the  petals  overlap  and  are  rolled 
together  {convolute). 

2.  The  stamens  are  numerous  and  monadelphous,  and 

their  anthers  are  1 -celled.     Although  united  at  the 
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base  with  the  daw^  of  the  2>etal8,  they  are  '%everthe- 
less  'hiserted  07i  the  receptacle  (Jiypogynous). 

3.  The  carpels  are  almost  always  united  in  a  ring,  tvhich 

breaks  up  at  maturity. 

4.  It  may  be  added  that  the  leaves  are  furnished  with 

stipules,  and  the  juice  of  the  plants  is  mucilaginous. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

EXAMINATION    OP  COMMON   PLANTS    WITH    PERIGYNOUS 
STAMENS GARDEN  PEA GREAT  WILLOW-HERB. 

39.  Garden  Pea.  In  the  flower  of  this  plant,  the 
ealyx  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Mallow. 
There  are  five  sepals,  coherent  below,  and  spreading  out 
into  distinct  teeth  above  (Fig.  35).  The  calyx  is  there- 
fore gamosepalous. 
Examine  next  the  form 
of  the  corolla  (Fig.  36). 
One  difference  between 
the  corolla  and  those  of 
the  previous  plants  will 
strike  you  at  once.  In 
the  flowers  of  the  latter 
you  will  remember  that 
each  petal  was  precisely 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  37. 


like  its  fellows  in  size  and  shape,  and  we  therefore  spoke 
of  the  corolla  as  regular.     In  the  Pea,  on  the  other  hand, 

Fig.  35.— Flower  of  Garden  Pea.  Fig.  36.— Front  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  37. — Diadelphous  stamens  of  the  same. 

?"lir.  38.— The  pistil.  Fig.  39. — The  same  cut  through  lengthwise. 
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one  of  the  petals  is  large,  broad,  and  open,  whilst  two 
smaller  ones,  in  the  front  of  the  flower,  are  united  into  a 
kind  of  hood.  We  shall  speak  of  this  corolla,  then,  and 
all  others  in  which  the  petals  are  unlike  each  ether  in 
size  or  shape,  as  irregular. 

As  the  Pea  blossom  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  butter- 
fly, it  is  said  to  he  papilionaceous. 

40,  Remove  now  the  calyx-teeth  and  the  petals,  being 
very  careful  not  to  injure  the  stamens  and  the  pistil,  en- 
veloped by  those  two  which  form  the  hood.  Count  the 
stamens,  and  notice  their  form  (Fig.  37).  You  will  fine 
ten,  one  by  itself,  and  the  other  nine  with  the  lower  halve: 
of  their  filaments  joined  together,  or  coherent.  When 
stamens  occur  in  this  way,  in  two  distinct  groups,  they 
Are  said  to  be  diadelphous  ;  if  in  three  groups,  they  would 
oe  triadelplious ;  if  in  several  groups,  polijadelp)hous.  In 
iLe  Mallow,  you  will  remember,  they  are  united  into  one 
group,  and  therefore  we  described  them  as  monadelphous. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little  puzzled  in  trying  to 
determine  to  what  part  of  the  flower  the  stamens  are 
attached.  If  you  look  closely,  however,  you  will  see 
that  the  attachment,  or  insertion,  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  in  the  Buttercup  and  the  other  flowers  examined. 
In  the  present  instance  they  are  inserted  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  calyx,  and  so  they  are  described  as  perigynous, 
a  term  meaning  "  around  th^  pistil." 

41.  But  the  pistil  (Figs.  38,  39)  is  not  attached  to  the 
calyx.  It  is  free,  or  supBriar.  If  you  cut  the  ovary 
across,  you  will  observe  there  is  but  one  cell,  and  if  you 
examine  the  stigma,  you  will  find  that  it  shows  no  sign 
of  division.  You  may  therefore  be  certain  that  the  pistil 
is  a  single  carpeL 
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Yon  are  now  prepared  to  fill  up  the  schedule  descrip- 
tive of  this  flower. 


GABDEN   PEA. 


ORGAN. 

NO. 

COHESION. 

ADHESION. 

KEMABKS. 

Calyx. 

Sepals. 

5 

Gamosepalous 

Inferior. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Papilionace- 
ous. Irregular. 

Perigynous. 

The  two  front 
petals  united. 

Stamens. 
Filaments. 
Anthers. 

10 

Diadelphous. 

Perigynous. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 
Ovary. 

1 

Apocarpous. 

Superior. 

42.  The  beginner  will  be  very  likely  to  think,  from  its 
appearance,  that  the  largest  of  the  petals  is  made  up  of 
two  coherent  ones,  but  the  following  considerations  show 
clearly  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Buttercup,  and 
other  flowers  in  wk'-jh  the  number  of  sepals  and  petals  is 
the  same,  the  petals  do  not  stand  before  the  sepals,  but 
before  the  spaces  between  them.  In  the  Pea-blossom  this 
rule  holds  good  if  the  large  petal  is  considered  as  one, 
but  not  otherwise.  Again,  the  veining  of  this  petal  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  common  leaf,  there  being  a  central  rib 
from  which  the  veins  spring  on  each  side  ;  and  lastly, 
there  are  some  flowers  of  the  Pea  kind — Cassia,  for 
example — in  which  this  particular  petal  is  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  other  four. 

-43.  The  Pea  is  a  type  of  a  highly  important  group  of 
plants — the  Order  Leguminosce.    To  it  belong  many  plants 
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iiffering  very  widely  in  exterijul  appearance — the  Locust- 
Iree  and  the  Cl'.'ver,  for  example — but  exhibiting  in  the 
structure  of  their  ilowers  so  marked  a  similarity  that  their 
relationship  is  beyond  question.  The  characters  by  which 
the  Order  is  distinguished  are  chiefly  tliese  : 

1.  The  corolla  is  more  or  less  papilionaceous,  and  is 

inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx  {perigynous). 

2.  The  stamens,  almost  invariably  ten  in  number,  are 

aUo  pterigynous,  and  nearly  always  diadelphous. 

3.  The  pistil  is  nearly  always  a  legume,  that  is  to  say, 

it  is  a  single  carpel  which  splits  into  two  pieces  at 
maturity,  like  the  pod  of  the  Pea  or  Bean. 
Jf,  The  leaves  have  stipules,  and  are  nearly  always  com- 
pound, that  is,  of  several  distinct  leaflets. 
Plants  which  may  be  compared  Avith  the  Pea  are  Red 
Clover,  White  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Medick,  Locust-Tree, 
Bean,  Vetch,  Lupine,  Sweet  P'^a,  &c. 

■  44.  Great  Willow-herb.  This  plant  is  extremely 
common  in  low  grounds  and  newly-cleared  land,  and  you 
may  easily  recognize  it  by  its  tall  stem 
and  bright  purple  flowers. 

Observe  the  position  of  tlie  flowers. 
In  the  three  plants  first  examined  we 
found  the  flowers  at  the  end  of  the 
stem.  In  the  Willow-herb,  as  in  the 
Mallow,  they  spring  from  the  sides 
of  the  stem,  and  immediately  below 
the   point   from  which  each   flower  Fig.  40. 

springs  you  will  find  a  small  leaf  or  bract  (Fig.  40).  Flowers 

Fig.  40.— Flower  of  Great  Willow-herb. 


GREAT    WILLOW-HERB. 
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which  arise  from  the  axils  of  bracts  are  raid  to  be  axillary, 
whilst  those  which  are  at  the  ends  of  stems  are  called 
terminal,  and  you  may  remember  that  flowers  can  only  be 
produced  in  the  axils  of  leaves  and  at  the  ends  of  stems 
and  branches. 

45.  Coming  to  the  flower  itself,  direct  your  attention, 
first  of  all,  to  the  position  of  the  ovary.  You  will  find  it 
apparently  under  the  flower,  in  the  form  of  a  tube  tinged 
with  purple.  It  is  not  in  reality  under  the  flower,  because 
its  purplish  covering  is  the  calyx,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
calijx-tuhe,  which  adheres  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ovary,  and  expands  above  into  four  long  teeth.  The  ovary, 
therefore,  is  inferior,  and  the  calyx,  of  course,  superior,  in 
this  flower.  As  the  sepals  unite  below  to  form  the  tube 
the  calyx  is  gamosepalous. 

The  corolla  consists  of  four  petals,  free  from  each  other, 
and  is  consequently  polypetalous.     It  is  also  regular,  the 

petals  being  alike  in  size  and 

shape.  Each  petal  is  narrowed 

'  at  the  base  into  what  is  called 

the  claw  of  the  petal,  the  broad 

^^  wim  P^"^^'  ^^  "^  ^^^  ordinary  f oliage- 

''^  leaf,  being  the   hlade.     The 

stamens  are  eight  in  number 
(octandrous),  four  short  and 
four  long,  and  are  attached  to 
the  calyx  (perigynous). 

46.  The  pistil  has  its  three 
parts — ovary,  style,and  stigma 
— very  distinctly  marked.  The  stigma  consists  of  four  long 
lobes,  which  curl  outwards  after  the  flower  opens.     The 

Fig.  41.— Ripened  pistil  of  Willow  herb.      Fig.  42.— Cross  section  oi  the  same. 


Fig.  41. 
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style  is  long  and  slender.  The  examination  of  the  ovary 
requires  much  care ;  you  will  get  the  best  idea  of  its 
structure  by  taking  one  Avhich  has  just  burst  open  and 
begun  to  discharge  its  seeds  (Fig.  41).  The  outside  will 
then  be  seen  to  consist  of  four  pieces  (valves),  whilst  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  slender  four-winged  column  (Fig. 
42),  in  the  grooves  of  which  the  seeds  are  compactly 
arranged.  The  pistil  thus  consists  of  four  carpels  united 
together,  and  is  therefore  syncarpous.  Every  seed  is 
furnished  with  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs,  which  greatly  facili- 
tates its  transportation  by  the  wind. 

47.  The  "Willow-herb  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  what  is  called  symmetry.  We  have  seen  that  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  each  made  up  of  four  parte  ;  the  stamens 
are  in  two  sets  of  four  each  ;  the  stigma  is  four-lobed,  and 
the  ovary  has  four  seed-cells.  A  flower  is  symmetrical 
when  each  set  of  floral  leaves  contains  either  the  same 
number  of  parts  or  a  multiple  of  the  same  number. 

Observe  that  the  leaves  of  our  plant  are  net-veined. 

The  schedule  will  be  filled  up  as  follows  : 
GEEAT  WILLOW-flEEB. 


OBGAN. 

NO. 

COHESION. 

ADHESION. 

BEMARES. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

4 

Gamosepalous 

Superior. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

4 

Polypetalous. 

Perigynous. 

Stamens. 
Filaments. 
Anthers. 

8 

Octandrous. 

Perigynous. 

Four short and 
four  long. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 
Ovary. 

4 

Syncarp)0U8. 

Inferior. 

Seeds  provided 
with  tufts  of 
hair. 
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Flowers  to  compare  with  Great  Willow-herb  are  Fuchsia 
and  Evening  Primrose.  Either  of  these  will  serve  as  the 
type  if  "Willow-herb  cannot  be  obtained. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

EXAMINATION  OF  COMMON  ROSACEOUS  PLANTS— SWEET  BRIER 
—STRAWBERRY CHERRY — CRAB-APPLE RASPBERRY. 


48.  Sweet  Brier. 


Fig.  43. 


As  in  the  flowers  examined  in 
the  last  chapter, 
the  sepals  of  Sweet 
Brier  are  not  en- 
tirely distinct ; 
their  lower  halves 
cohere  to  form  a 
tube,  and  the  calyx 
is  therefore  gamo- 
sepalous. 

The  corolla  con- 
sists of  five  sepa- 
rate petals  of  the 
same  size  and 
shape,  and  is  there- 
fore both  regular 
and  polypetalous. 

The  stamens  are 


very  numerous,  and  separate  from  each  other.     As  in  the 
Pea  and  the  Willow-herb,  so  in  this  flower  they  will  be 


Fig;.  43.— Flower  and  leaves  of  Sweet  Brier. 
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found  to  be  attached  to  the  calyx.  They  are,  therefore, 
perigynous. 

49.  To  understand  the  construction  of  the  pistil,  you 
must  make  a  vertical  section  through  the  roundish  green 
mass  which  you  will  find  on  the  under  side  of  the  flower. 

You  will  then  have  presented  to 
you  some  such  appearance  as  that 
in  Fig.  44.  The  green  mass,  you 
will  observe,  is  hollow.  Its  outei 
covering  is  simply  the  continua- 
tion of  the  calyx-tube.  The  lin- 
ing of  this  calyx-tube  is  the  recep- 
^'^-  **•  tade  of  the  flmcei- ;  to  it  are  at- 

tached the  separate  carpels  which  together  constitute  the 
pistil  (Fig.  45),  just  as  the  carpels  of  the  Buttercup  are 
attached  to  the  raised  receptacle  of  that  flower. 

"We  must  remind  you  again  that  whenever  the  ovary  is 
enclosed  in  the  calyx-tube,  and  the  calyx  appears  to  spring 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovai'y,  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
inferior,  and  the  former  superior. 

In  the  case  of  Sweet  Brier  and  similar  forms, 
where  the  pistil  is  strictl}'  apocarpous,  and  the 
other  parts  cohere  at  their  base  so  as  to  form 
a  tube  enclosing  the  really  free  carpels,  the 
pistil  may  be  described  as  haJf -inferior,  and  Fig'45. 
the  calyx  consequently  as  half-superior. 

50.  Strawberry.  So  far  as  calyx,  corolla,  and  sta- 
mens are  concerned,  the  flower  of  Strawberry  very 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Sweet  Brier.  Alternating  with 
the  five  calyx-lobes,  however,  will  be  found  five  bractlets, 

Fig.  44.— Vertical  section  throuffh  the  pistH. 

Fig.  45. — Vertical  section  through  ripe  fruit  of  Sweet  Brier. 
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Fig.  46. 


which  constitute,  as  in  Mallow,  an  ejn^cUy^.  The  pistil 
must  be  carefully  examined.  In  this  case  there  Avill  be 
found  a  conical  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  inserted 
many  separate  carpels,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Buttercup.  At  maturity  this  elevated 
receptacle  will  have  become  greatly  enlarged 
and  pulpy,  with  the  real  fruit,  the  ripened 
carpels,  dotted  over  its  surface  (Fig.  46). 

51.  Cherry  or  Plum,  Here  also  the  calyx,  corolla, 
%nd  stamens  are  all  adherent,  and  a  hollow  cup  is  formed, 
in  the  bottom  of  which 
(but  entirely  free  from 
these  parts)  the  pistil  is 
developed  (Fig.  47).  It 
consists  of  a  single  carpel, 
in  which  there  are  at  first 
two  ovules,  though  gen- 
erally but  one  seed  is 
ripened.  The  fruit  is 
called  a  cZrw/je,  the  seed  being  surrounded  by  three  distinct 
layers:  (1)  a  hard  shell  {Viig putamen)^  (2)  a  mass  of  soft 
pulp,  and  (.3)  the  outer  skin. 

52.  Grab- Apple.  Here,  as  before,  we  have  a  gamo- 
sepalous  calyx,  the  lower  part  forming  a  tube.  The  five 
l»etals  are  separate  and  inserted  on  the  calyx,  as  are  also 
the  numerous  stamens.  To  understand  the  structure  of 
the  uistil,  make  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  and  also  a  cross  section.      Tlie  cross  section 


Fig.  47. 


Figf.  46. — Vertical  section  of  Strawberry. 

Fig.  47. — Vertical  section  through  flower  of  Cherry.    (Gray.) 
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(Fig.  50)  will  show  you  that  in  this  case  we  have  a 
syncarpous  pistil  of  five  carpels,  and  the  vertical  section 
(Fig.  49)  shows  that  the  ovary  is  here  truly  inferior,  the 

calyx-tube  be- 
ing completely 
adherent  or 
adyiate  to  it. 
The  style  is 
divided  into 
five  parts,  cor- 
responding to 
the  five  car- 
Fig.  48.  Fig.  49.  P^ 

At  maturity,  whilst  the  pistil  or  central  organ  has 


53. 


enlarged  considerably,  it  will  be  found  that  the  calyx- 
tube,  which  is  adherent  to  it,  has  also  grown  very  much. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  largely  developed  calyx-tube  which  con- 
stitutes the  edible  part  of  the  apple,  the  true  pistil  forming 
the  core.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  line  which  separates  these  two 
parts  of  the  ripe  fruit,  but  if  a  cross- 
section  be  made  through  the  apple  a  circle 
of  greenish  dots  may  generally  be  made 
out  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  core.  A  fruit 
of  this  sort  is  called  a  po7ne.  The  wither- 
ed calyx-teeth  may  be  found  in  the  hollow 
at  the  end  opposite  the  stem,  as  also,  generally,  the 
remains  of  the  five  styles. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  48.— Flower  of  Crab-Apple.         Fig  49.— Vertical  section  of  ova.y. 
Fip.  50. — Cross  section  of  fruit  of  Crab-Apple. 
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54.  Raspberry.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  have 
ilie  same  arrangement  as  in  Strawberry,  and  the  pistil  is 
likewise  apocarpous,  tlie  numerous  carpels  covering  the 
surface  of  a  raised  receptacle.  But  here  the  carpels  do  not 
produce  achenes.  Each  of  them  at  maturity  forms  a  fruit 
resembling  a  drupe,  so  that  the  raspberry  is  a  mass  of 
drupes  heaped  upon  a  common  receptacle. 

55.  Let  us  now  sum  up  our  observations  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Order  of  Rosaceous  plants.  We 
have  found  them  to  possess  the  following  characters  in 
common: 

1.  The  petals  and  the  numerous  stamens  are  inserted  on 

the  calyx  (perigynous). 

2.  The  pistil,  except  in  the  Apple,  is  apocarpous  and 

free  from  the  calyx. 

S.  It  may  he  added  that  the  leaves  are  furnished  with 
stipules. 

56.  The  differences  (which  lead  to  the  sub-division  of 
the  Order  into  subordinate  groups)  are  chiefly  in  the  fruit. 
In  Sweet  Brier,  with  which  may  be  compared  any  wild 
Rose,  the  achenes  are  enclosed  in  the  calyx-tube.  In  Straw- 
berry the  receptacle  is  conical ;  so  also  in  Raspberry.  In 
the  Cherry  the  carpel  is  single,  forming  a  drupe.  In  the 
Apple  the  ovary  is  syncarpous  and  combined  with  the 
fleshy  calyx.  Compare  with  the  Apple  the  Hawthorn  and 
the  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan  Tree. 

57.  The  following  are  the  schedules  descriptive  of 
5!weet  Brier  and  Crab-Apple.  Those  relating  to  Cherry, 
Strawberry,  and  Raspberry  should  be  carefully  filled  up 
by  the  pupil 
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SWEET  BllIER. 


Okgan. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

Re.m.\kks. 

O'alyx. 
Sepals. 

5 

Gamosepalous 

Half  superior. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Polypetalous. 

Perigynous. 

Stamens. 

CO 
00 

Polyandroiis. 

Perigynous. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 

Apocarpous. 

Half-inferior. 

1 
The  hollow  re- 
ceptacle   lines 
the  calyx-tube 

1 

CRAB-APPLE. 


Organ. 

No.    1     Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

Remarks. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

,5 

Gamosepa- 
lous. 

Superior. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Polypetalous. 

Perigynous. 

Stamens. 

CO 

Folyandrous. 

Perigynous. 

I'istil. 
Carpels, 

1 

5 

Syncarpous, 

Inferior. 

Fruit  consists 
chiefly    of   a 
fleshy  enlarge- 
ment of    the 
calyx-tube. 

EXAMINATION    OP   AN    UMBELLIFBR. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


EXAMINATION     01 


A     PLANT    WITH     EPIGYNOUS    STAMENS- 
WATER-PARSNIP. 


Fig.  53. 


58.  Water-Parsnip.  This  is  a  common  swamp 
plant  in  Canada  ;  but  if  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in 
procuring  specimens,  tlie  flower  of  the  common  Carrot  oi- 
Parsnip  or  of  Parsley  may  be  substituted  for  it,  all  these 
plants  being  closely  related,  and  dif- 
fering but  slightly  in  the  structure 
of  their  flowers. 

Notice  first  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  flower  cluster  ( Fig.  51).   There 
^1^  V,      ^        areseveral  pedicels,nearly  of  thesame 

//  \j^        length,  radiating  from  the  end  of  the 

peduncle,  and  from  the  end  of  each 
pedicel  radiate  in  like  manner  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  each  with  a  flower 
at  its  extremity.  Such  a  cluster  is 
known  as  an  umhel.  If,  as  in  the 
present  case,  there  are  groups  of  secondary  pedicels,  the 
umbel  is  compound.  As  the  flowers  are  very  small  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  use  the  lens  all  through  the  examination. 
Even  with  its  aid  you  will  have  a  little  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  calyx,  the  tube  of  which,  in  this  flower,  adheres  to 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Willow-herb,  and  is  reduced 
above  to  a  mere  rim  or  border  of  five  minute  teeth.  The 
petals  are  five  in  number,  and  free  from  each  other. 
Observe  that  each  of  them  is  incurved  at  its  extremity 


Fig.  51. — Compound  umbel  of  Water-Parsnip. 
Fig.  52.— Single  flower  of  same.  Fiar.  53. — Vertical  section  of  the  ovmy. 
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'Fig.  52).  They  are  inserted  on  a  disk  which  crowns  the 
ovary,  as  are  also  the  five  stamens,  which  are  hence  said 
to  be  epigynous.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower  are  two  short 
styles  projecting  above  the  disk,  and  a  vertical  section 
through  the  ovary  (Fig.  53)  shows  it  to  be  two-celled,  with 
a  single  seed  suspended  from  the  top  of  each  cell. 

WATER-PABSNIP. 


ORGAN. 

NO. 

COHESION.              ADHESION. 

1 

BEMABES. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

5 

Gamosepalous 

Superior. 

Calyx-teeth  al- 
most obsolete. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Polysepalous. 

Epigynous. 

Petals  in- 
curved. 

Stamens. 

5 

Pentandrous. 

Epigynous. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 

2 

Syncarpous. 

Inferior. 

1 

59.  The  Water-Parsnip  is  a  type  of  the  large  Order 
Vmbelliferm,  which  is  well  marked  by  the  following 
cjl^racters  : 

/.  The  jloioers  are  clustered  in  umbels,  and  these  are 
generally  compound. 

2.  The  calyx  is  perfectly  adherent  to  the  ovary,  so  thai 

almost  none  of  it  projects  above. 

3.  The  petals  and  stamens  {jive  each)  are  epigynous. 

Jf.  The  ovary  is  two-celled,  and  is  swmounted  by  two 
styles.  At  maturity  the  pistil  separates  into  two 
dry  carpels. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXAMINATION   OF   COMMON   PLANTS   WITH    EPIPETALOUS  STA- 
MENS— DANDELION — CATNIP. 

60.  Dandelion.  The  examination  of  this  flower  will 
be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  we  have  yet 
undertaken. 

Provide  yourselves  with  specimens  in 
flower  and  in  seed. 

The  root  of  the  plant,  like  that  of  the 
Mallow,  is  a  tap-root. 

The  stem  is  almost  suppressed,  and. 
Fig.  54.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hepatica,  the  leaves 

are  all  radical.     They  are  also  net-veined. 

The  flowers  are  raised  on  scapes,  which  are  hollow.  At 
first  sight  the  flower  appears  to  have  a  calyx  of  many 
sepals,  and  a  corolla  of  many  petals.  Both  of  these  ap- 
pearances, however,  are  contrary  to  facts.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  the  flower  through  the  middle  from 
top  to  bottom  (Fig.  54).  It  will  then  appear  that 
the  flower,  or  rather  flower-head,  is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  distinct  pieces.  With  the  point  of 
your  needle  detach  one  of  these  pieces.  At  the 
lower  end  of  it  you  have  a  small  body  resembling 
an  unripe  seed  (Fig.  55).  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ovary. 
Just  above  this  there  is  a  short  bit  of  stalk,  sur- 
mounted by  a  circle  of  silky  hairs,  and  above  this  a  yeUow 
tube  with  one  side  greatly  prolonged.  This  yellow  tube 
is  a  corolla,  and  &  close  examination  of  the  extremity  of 

Fig.  54.— Vertical  section  of  Dandelion  flower. 
Fig.  56— Single  floret. 
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its  long  side  will  show  the  existence  of  five  minute  points, 
or  teeth,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  tube  is  made  up  of 
five  coherent  petals.  As  the  corolla  is  on  the  ovary, 
it  is  said  to  be  Epigynous. 

Out  of  the  corolla  protrudes  the  long  style,  divided 
at  its  summit  into  two  stigmas. 

To  discern  the  stamens  will  require  the  greatest 
nicety  of  observation.  Fig.  56  will  help  you  in  jow 
task.  The  stamens  are  five  in  number.  They  are 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla  (epipetalous)  and 
Fig.  56.  their  anthers  cohere  (Fig.  57),  and  form  a  ring  about 
the  style.  AVhen  the  anthers  are  united  in  this  way,  the 
stamens  are  said  to  be  syngenesious. 

61.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Dandelion,  instead 
of  being  a  single  flower,  is  in  reality  a  compound  of 
a  great  many  flowers  upon  a  common  receptacle,  and 
what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  calyx  is,  in 
reality,  an  involucre,  made  up  of  many  Fi&.57. 
bracts. 

But  have  the  single  flowers,  or  florets,  as 
they  are  properly  called,  no  calyx?  The 
theory  is  that  they  have  one,  but  that  it  is 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  that 
the  tuft  of  silky  hairs  which  we  noticed  is  a 
prolongation  of  it. 

Now  turn  to  your  specimen  having  the 
seeds  ready  to  blow  away.  The  seeds  are  all  single  ;  the 
little  bit  of  stalk  at  the  top  has  grown  into  a  long  slender 
thread,  and  tlie  tuft  of  hairs  has  spread  out  like  the  rays 
of  an  umbrella  (Fig.    58).       But   though  the  seeds  are 

Fig.  5G. — Corolla  laid  open  to  show  epipetalous  stamens. 
Fig.  57.— Syngeneaious  anthers  of  Dandelion.        Fig.  58.— Fruit  of  Dandelion. 
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invariably  single,  it  is  inferred  fr(jni  the  two-lobed  stigma 
that  there  are  tivo  carpels.    The  following  is  the  schedule: 


DANDELION. 


-     ■    ■ 

ORGAN. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

Eemarks. 

Calyx. 

Sepals. 

0 

Gamosepalous 

Superior. 

The  number 
of  sepals  is  in- 
feri-ed  from 
analogy  to  be 
five. 

Corolla. 
Petcih. 

5 

Gamopetalous 

Epigynous. 

Stamens. 

5 

Syngenesious. 

Epipetalous. 

Number,  of 
carpels  infer- 
red from  num- 
ber of  stigmas. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 

2 

Syncarpous. 

Inferior. 

62.  Flowers  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Dandelion 
are  called  Composite  flowers.  The  Order  (Compositae) 
comprises  an  immense  number  of  common  plants,  in 
some  of  which  all  the  corollas  in  the  head  are,  as  in  the 
Dandelion,  of  one  sort,  namely,  with  one  side  prolonged 
into  a  strap,  and  hence  called  strap-shaped  or  ligulate. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  ligulate  corollas  form  a  circle 
round  the  margin  of  the  head  only,  as  in  Sunflower, 
while  the  central  disk  is  filled  up  with  small  regular 
gamopetalous  corollas  with  a  five-toothed  border.  Or  it 
may  happen,  as  in  Thistle,  that  all  the  flowers  are  regu- 
lar, ligulate  corollas  being  absent.  These,  however,  are 
minor  points,  and,  while  serving  to  distinguish  subor- 
dinate groups,  do  not  interfere  with  the  great  and  salient 
characters  which  mark  the  Order  as  a  whole.     So,  also. 
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instead  of  the  tuft  of  silky  hairs  (technically  called  the 
papjms)  which  surmounts  the  ovary,  there  may  be,  as 
in  Sunflower,  a  few  teeth-like  projections,  or  scales,  or 
a  mere  rim  hardly  to  be  distinguished  at  all. 

63.  The  Order  is  easily  recognized  by  the  following 
characters  : 

1.  TTie  flowers,  or  florets,  are  in  heads  on  a  common  re- 

ceptacle, and  surrounded  by  an  involucre. 

2.  The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  corolla,   and  are 

united  hy  their  anthers  {syngenesious ). 

3.  The  style  is  2-lohed  at  the  apex. 

64.  Representatives  of  this  Family  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  needless  to  give  a  list.  Specimens  exhibiting 
all  the  variations  in  regard  to  the  corollas,  pappus,  &c., 
should  be  gathered  and  notes  made  of  their  structure. 
In  Part  II.  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  all  the 
species  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  exercise  book  has 
a  number  of  blank  schedules  specially  arranged  for  Com- 
posites. 

65.  Oatnip.  Note  carefully  the  appearance  of  the 
item.      It  is  square. 

The  flowers  are  in  axillary  clusters.  The  calyx  is  a 
tube  (Fig.  59),  terminating  in  five  sharp 
teeth,  and  you  may  observe  that  the  tube  is 
a  little  longer  on  the  upper  side  (that  is,  the 
side  tc")ards  the  stem)  than  on  the  lower. 
The  corolla  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  wide-open 
mouth,  and  is  known  as  a  labiate  or  two-lipped  Fig.  68. 
oorolla.     The  upper  lip  is  erect  and  notched  at  the  apex. 

Fig.  59.— Flower  of  Catnip. 
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The  lower  lip  spreads  outward,  and  consists  of  a  large 
central  lobe  and  two  small  lateral  ones.  Altogether, 
therefore,  there  are  five  lobes  constituting  the  gamopetal- 
ous  corolla.  Pull  out  the  corolla,  and  with  the  point  of 
your  needle  split  its  tube  in  front.  On  laying  it  open, 
the  stamens  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  upon  it  (epipet- 
alous).  They  are  four  in  number,  two  of  them 
longer  than  the  other  two.  Hence  they  are 
described  as  didynamous.  The  anthers  are 
peculiar  in  not  having  their  lobes  parallel  (Fig. 
60),  these  being  wide  apart  at  the  base,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expansion  of  the  connective,  the 
Fig.  60.  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  anther  which 
uiiites  its  two  lobes  or  cells. 

The  pistil  consists  of  a  two-lobed  stigma,   a         ^ 
long  style,  and  an  ovary  which  seems  at  first  as        a 
if  made  up  of  four  distinct  carpels  (Fig.    61). 
But  the  two-lobed  stigma  will  warn  you  against 
this   supposition.        The    ovary    really 
consists  of  two  carpels,  each  of  two  deep 
lobes,    and,    as  the  seeds  ripen,  these 
Fig.  62.  lobes  form  four  little  nutlets  (Fig.  62),    ^j^  ^^ 
each  containing  a  single  seed. 

66.  The  Catnip  is  a  type  of  the  Order  Labiatce  (Mint 
Family),  so  called  because  the  corollas  are  usually 
labiate.     It  is  marked  by  the  following  characters  : 

1.  The  stem  is  square,  and  the  leaves  are  opposite  and 

generally  aromatic. 

2.  Hie  corolla  is  more  or  less  labiate. 

S.   The  stamens  are  mostly  didynamous. 

Fig.  60.— Front  view  of  the  same.  Fig.  61.— Pietil  of  Catnip. 

Fig.  62. — Ripe  ovary  of  four  separate  nutlets. 
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4.  The  ovary  is  four-lobed,  and  at  maturity  breaks  up 
into  four  nutlets. 

Other  types  are  the   various   Mints,    Sage,    Thyme, 

Summer     Savory,    Pennyroyal,     Bergamot,     Sel*^-heal, 

Horehound,  &c.,  many  of  which  are  of  very  common 

occurrence. 

CATNIP. 


Organ. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

Remarks. 

Calyx. 
Sepals.  . 

5 

Gamosepalous 

Inferior. 

Calyx-  tube 
uerved. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Gamopetalous 

Hypogyuous. 

Two-lipped. 
Upper  lip  of 
two,  and  lower 
of  three,  lobes. 

Stamens. 
Anthers. 

4 

Didyiiamous, 

Epipetalous. 

Lobes  of  an- 
thers not  par- 
allel. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 

2 

Syncarpous. 

Superior. 

The  ripe 
ovary  of  four 
nutlets. 

CHAPTER  IX. 


EXAMINATION    OF    PLANTS    WITH     MON(ECI0US    FLOWERS — 
CUCUMBER — OAK.  " 

67.  Cucumber.  You  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  blossoms  on 
a  Cuoumber  vine  produce  cucumbers.     A  great  many 
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wither  away  and  are  apparently  of  no  use.  An  atten- 
tive inspection  will  show  that  some  of  the  blossoms 
have  oblong  fleshy  protuber-, 
ances  beneath  them,  whilst  ||\ 
others  are  destitute  of  these  j^ 
attachments.  Select  a  flower 
of  each  kind,  and  examine  first 
the  one  with  the  protuberance 
(Fig.  63),  which  latter,  from 
its  appearance,  you  will  pro- 
bably have  rightly  guessed  to  be 
the  ovary.  The  situation  of  the 
ovary  here,  indeed,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Willow-herb.  The 
calyx-tube  adheres  to  its  surface,  and  is  prolonged  to 
some  little  distance  above  it,  expanding  finally  into  five 
teeth.  The  corolla  is  gamopetalous,  and  is  adherent  to 
the  calyx.  Remove  now  the  calyx  and  the  adherent 
corolla^  and  there  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  a 
short  column,  terminating  in  three  stigmas,  each  two. 
lobed. 

ITiore  are  no  damens. 

68.  Now  examine  the  other  blossom  (Fig.  64).  Calyx 
and  corolla  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  befo's. 
Remove  them,  and  you  have  left 
three  stamens  gj-owing  on  the 
calyx-tube,  and  slightly  united 
by  their  anthers  (syngenesious). 
Fis,'.  64.  Titers  is  no  pistil. 


Fijf.  03.  -Pistillate  flower  of  Cucumber. 
Fig.  64. — Staniinate  flower  of  Cucumber. 
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You  see  now  why  some  blossoms  produce  cucumbers 
and  others  do  not.  Most  of  the  blossoms  have  no  pistil, 
and  are  termed  staminafe  or  sterile  flowers,  whilst  the 
others  are  inslillate  or  fertile.  Flowers  in  which  either 
stamens  or  pistils  are  wanting  are  also  called  iraperfect. 
When  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  grow  on  the  same 
plant,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  Cucumber,  they  are 
said  to  be  moncecious. 

69.  In  plants  of  this  kind  the  pollen  of  one  kind  of 
blossom  is  conveyed  to  the  stigmas  of  the  other  kind, 
chiefly  by  insects,  which  visit  the  flowers  indiscrimin- 
ately in  search  of  honey.  The  pollen  dust  clings  to 
their  hairy  legs  and  bodies,  and  is  presently  rubbed  oflf 
upon  the  stigma  of  some  fertile  flower. 

70.  In  order  to  describe  moncecious  flowers,  our 
schedule  will  require  a  slight  modification.  As  given 
below,  the  symbol  ^  stands  for  "staminate  flower," 
and  the  symbol     ^   for  "pistillate  flower." 

CUCUMBER. 


Oegan. 

No. 

CoH£SION. 

Adhesion. 

Remarks. 

Calyx. 
Sepals. 

Corolla. 
Petals. 

5 

Gamosepalous 

Superior. 

5 

Gamopetalous 

Perigynous. 

*  Stamens. 

3 

Syngenesious. 

Perigynous. 

Two  anthers 
are2-celled  and 
one  1-celled. 

S  Pistil. 

Carpels. 

o 

$  Stamens. 

0 

$  Pistil. 

Oarpels.       |      3 

Syncarpous. 

Inferior. 
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71.  Oak.     The  Oaks  are  among  our  finest  and  most 
valuable  forest-trees,  and  while  everyone  is  familiar  with 


Fig.  67.  Fiff.  66. 

the  appearance  of  the  acorn,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Oak  is 

Fig.  66.— Twig  of  NVhite  Oak  with  sterile  catkins. 

Fig.  67. — Single  staminate  flower. 

Hg.  68.  -Fruit  and  leaf  of  Oak.    (Wood  and  Steele.) 
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called,  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  not  to  be  obtained 
without  effort  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  ground, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  their  being  rather  incon- 
spicuous, may  lead  to  their  being  overlooked  unless  special 
attention  is  directed  to  them.  The  A^Tiite  Oak  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  species  with  us.  It  may  be  pretty  well 
distinguished  from  other  species  by  its  leaves,  the  lobes  of 
which  (Fig.  60)  are  rounded.  However,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  lesson,  any  other  species  may  be  used,  if  the  White 
Oak  is  not  at  hand.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  the 
sterile  ones  forming  long  and  slender  drooping  catkins, 
which  are  either  single  or,  more  generally,  several  in  a 
cluster,  from  tlie  same  lateral  bud  (Fig.  66).  Each  sterile 
flower  (Fig.  67)  consists  of  a  perianth  or  calyx  of  a  vari- 
able number  of  sepals,  mostly  from  four  to  six,  and  gen- 
erally eight  stamens.  The  fertile  flowers  spring  mostly 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  new  shoots,  and  they  occur 
either  singly  or  two  or  three  in  a  cluster.  Each  flower 
consists  of  a  syncarpous  pistil  of  three  carpels.  The  ovary 
is  three-celled,  or  nearly  so,  and  two  ovules  are  formed 
in  each  cell.  The  flower  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
scaly  involucre,  which,  at  maturity,  has  become  quite 
woody,  and  forms  in  fact  the  cup  iii  wliicli  the  acorn  rests. 
If  you  dissect  an  acorn  you  will  observe  that  there  is  hut 
one  seed  in  it.  Although  the  ovary  contains  six  ovules  at 
starting,  it  always  happens  that  all  but  one  disappear 
before  the  fruit  is  matured. 

The  White  Oak  ripens  its  acorns  the  first  year.  The 
Red  Oak,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  tiU 
the  autumn  of  tlie  second  year. 

72.  It  will  be  a  valuable  exercise  to  compare  flowers  of 
the  Beech  with  those  just  described     They  will  be  found 
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to  be  monoecious  also  ;  the  sterile  ones  in  small  drooping 
heads,  with  stamens  and  sepals  variable  in  number,  and  the 
fertile  ones  from  the  axils  of  new  leaves,  usually  two 
together,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  many  bristle- 
pointed  scales.  These  dev^elope  into  the  familiar  bristly 
iour-valved  involucre  which  encloses  the  pair  of  three- 
cornered  nuts  at  maturity.  Each  nut  is  the  product  of 
one  flower,  and  contains  but  one  seed,  although  at  first 
the  ovary  was  (like  that  of  the  Oak)  three-celled,  with  two 
ovules  in  each  cell. 

These  resemblances  lef.d  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Oak  and  the  Beech  are  nearly  related  plants.  They  belong 
to  tlie  same  Order  {CupidiferGe),  as  do  also  the  Iron  wood, 
the  Chestnut,  and  the  Hazelnut,  all  of  which  should  be 
examined  and  compared,  if  within  reach. 

73.  The  following  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  Order  : 

1.  The  flowers  are  monceciotis,  the  sterile  ones  heing-in 

catkms  (or,  in  Beech,  in  close  heads),  the  fertile 
single  or  in  small  clusters,  ivith  an  involucre  form- 
ing at  maturity  a  cup  or  covering  for  the  1-seeded  nut 

2.  The  ovary  is  at  first  several-celled,  hut  at  maturity  is 

1-celled  and  1-seeded. 

The  pupil  will  write  out  descriptions  of  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  Order,  taking  the  description  of 
Cucumber  ior  his  model. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


EXAMINATION    OP    PLANTS    WITH    DICECIOUS    FLOWERS 

WILLOW MAPLE. 

74.  "Willow.  The  flowers  of  most  kinds  of  Willow 
appear  in  spring  or  early  summer 
before  the  leaves.  They  grow  from 
W  the  axils  in  long,  close  clusters  called 
catkins  or  aments.  Collect  a  few  ol 
these  from  the  same  tree  or  shrub. 
Fig.  68.  You  will  find  them  to  he  exactly 

alike.  If  the  first  one  you  examine  is  covered  with  yellow 
stamens  (Fig.  68),  all  the  rest  will  likewise  consist  of 
stamens,  and  you  will  search 
in  vain  for  any  appearance 
of  a  pistil.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  your  catkins  is 
evidently  destitute  of  sta- 
mens, and  consists  of  oblong 
pistils  (Fig.  69),  then  all  the 
others  Avill  in  like  manner  Fig.  69. 

be  found  to  be  without  stamens.  Unlike  our  Cucumber 
plant,  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  of  the 
Willow  are  borne  on  different  plants.  These 
flowers  are  therefore  said  to  be  dioecious.  As  a 
general  thing,  staminate  and  pistillate  catkins 
will  be  found  upon  trees  not  lar  apart.  Procure 
one  of  each  kind,  and  examine  first  the  stami- 
nate one.  You  will  probably  find  the  stamens 
in  pairs.     FoU~     any  pair  of  filaments  down  to 


Pig.  7u. 

Plgr.  68.— staminate  catkin  of  Willow.  Fiy:.  69. 

Fig.  70.— Single  staminate  flowei'. 


-Fertile;)  catkin. 
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th~ir  iiisf^rtiori,  and  observe  that  they  spring  fronri  the 
axil  of  a  minute  bract  (Fig.  70).  These  bracts  are  the 
scales  of  tlie  catkin.  There  is  no  appearance  of  either 
calyx  or  corolla,  and  the  flowers  are  therefore  said  to  be 
addariiydeous,  that  is,  without  a  covering.  Now 
look  at  the  fertile  catkin.  Each  pistil  will,  like 
tlie  stamens,  be  found  to  spring  from  the  axil  of 
Ijjj  a  scale  (Fig.  71).  The  stigma  is  two-lobed,  and, 
on  carefully  opening  the  ovary,  you  observe  that 
though  there  is  but  one  cell  yet  there  are  two 
rmcs  of  seeds.  We  therefore  infer  that  the  pistil 
consists  of  two  carpels.  The  pistillate  flowers, 
like  the  staminate,  are  achlamydeous.  In  dioecious  plants 
HEART-LEAVED  WILLOW. 


ORGAN. 

No. 

COHESION. 

ADHESION. 

REMARKS. 

Calyx. 

0 

Corolla. 

0 

t  Stamens. 

2         Diandrous. 

0 

^    Pistil. 

0 

Q  Stamens. 

.,  Pistil. 
Carpels. 

0 

2 

Syncarpons. 

• 

0 

the  process  of  fertilization  is  assisted  by  insects,  especially 
when  the  flowers  are  showy  or  odoriferous  and  nectar- 

I-^ig.  71. — Single  pi»Hl]ate  flower  of  Willow, 
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bearing ;  otherwise  the  wind  is  tlio  ])rincipal  agent. 
Fiowers  which  (lei)end  on  insects  to  ert'ect  the  transfer  of 
pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  sti^nna  are  said  to  be  ento- 
viophilous.  Those  which  depend  upon  the  wind  are 
anemophilous.  Tlie  Willow  belongs  to  the  former  class. 
75.  Maple.  In  early  spring,  wliile  the  branches  are 
as  yet  bare  of  leaves,  our  Red  Maples  are  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms,  and  the  air 
about  them  is  alive  with  busy  insects  gathering  honey  for 
themselves,  and  performing  at  the  same  time  an  impor- 
tant service  for  the  trees  in  return  ;  for  it  will  be  found 
on  examining  a  few  of  the  trees  that,  like  the  Willow, 
they  do  not  all  bear  the  same  kind  of 
flowers.  In  some,  the  ends  of  the 
reddish  twigs  will  present  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  rig.72,Avithnumerous 
stamens  protruding  from  the  scaly 
lateral  buds.  On  looking  into  one 
of  these  buds  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  several  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  each  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  73,  except  that  the  number  of 
stamens  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  somewhat  variable.  Observe 
the  fleshy  disk  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx,  upon  which  the  stamens 
are  inserted.  These  flowers  with 
the  jirojectuig  stamens  are  without 
pistils.  Tliey  produce  nothing  but 
pollen,  and  the  tree  upon  which  you  find  them  produces 
no  oth^r  kind. 


FiiT.  72. — Twig  of  Red  Maple  bearing  starninate  flowers. 
Fis;.  73. — Single  staiiiiiiaie  flower.     (Wood  «&  Steele). 
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111  other  trees,  the  twigs  will  be  found  to  resemble  Fig. 

74.  The  scaly  buds  are  present,  and  the  clusters  of  flow- 
ers within  them  as  before,  but  the  projecting  stamens 
are  wanting.  If  stamens  are  present  at  all,  they  are 
short  and  almost  concealed  in  the  calyx,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

75,  where  two  anthers  are  just  visible  over  the  edge  of 
the  calyx.  The  centre  of  the  flower 
is  occupied  by  a  syncarpous  pistil, 
having  a  tAvo-celled  ovary  and  two 
long  styles,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  flowers  of  the  Maple,  there- 
fore, being  sterile  or  staminate  upon 
one  tree,  and  fertile  or  pistillate  upon 
another,  are,  as  in  Willow,  .said  to  be 
dioecious  ;  or,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  flowers 
have  stamens  as  well  as  pistils,  we 
shall  more  accurately  describe  the 
whole  inflorescence  ( or  mode  of 
flowering)  as  jjolygamo-dioeciovs. 

In  Maple,  as  in 
Willow,  the  assi.st- 
ance  of  insects  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  transfer  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma. 
The  flowers  are,  therefore,  entomophilous. 
After  fertilization,  a  loimj  is  devel- 
oped from  the  back  of  each  of  the  two  fj^  yg. 
carpels,  and  the  pedicels  lengthen,  so  that  as  the  fruit 
ripens  it  presents  the  familiar  aspect  of  hanging  clusters  of 
double  samaras,  as  these  winged  fruits  are  called  (Fig.  76). 

Fig.  74.— Twig  of  Red  Maple  bearing  pistillate  flowers. 
Fig.  75.— Single  pistillate  flower.     (Wood  &  Steele.) 
Fig.  76. — Winged  fruit  or  samara  of  Maple. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 
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The  Red  Maple  ripens  its  seeds  early  in  the  summer, 
and  these,  on  falling,  germinate  immediately,  so  that  by  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  a  vigorous  young  tree,  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  is  produced.  The  seeds  will  not  germi- 
nate if  kept  over  till  the  following  spring. 

The  Sugar  Maple,  on  the  other  hand,  flowers  later,  the 
leaves  and  flowers  appearing  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  seeds  do  not  ripen  till  the  fall.  If  kept  slightly  moist 
through  the  winter  they  will  germinate  the  following 
spring. 

76.  The  several  species  of  common  occurrence  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  distinguished.  Their  character- 
istics are  given  in  the  proper  place  in  Part  II. 

The  Maples  form  a  subordinate  group  of  the  natural 
Order  Sapinclacece.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing characters  : 

1.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  (or  polygamo-dioecious),  and 

commonly  unsymmetricaL 

2.  The  ovary  is  two-lobed    and   two-celled^    xoith   two 

ovules  in  each  cell,  only  one  of  which,  however    is 
ripened. 

3.  The  fruit  is  a  double  samara. 
Jf.  The  leaves  are  opposite. 

77.  From  this  type  there  are  important  deviations  in 
other  representatives  of  the  Order.  Horse-chestnut,  for 
instance,  while  its  flowers  are  unsymmetrical  and  some- 
what irregular,  as  in  the  Maples,  produces  a  three-celled 
ovary,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell.  But  as  in  Maple, 
again,  only  one  ovule  in  each  cell  forms  a  seed.  The  fruit, 
however,  is  not  a  samara,  but  a  leathery  pod  which  splits 
into  three  pieces  at  maturity  liberating  the  three  large 
shining  seeds. 


CHARACTERS    COMMON    TO    DU^OTVMCDOXS.  ^iO 

Schedules  descriptive  of  tlie  Maple  should^  be  filled  up, 
taking  that  of  Willow  as  the  model. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OHARACTERISTICS  POSSESSKD  IN  COMMON  BY  ALL  THE  PLANTS 

PREVIOUSLY  EXAMINED — STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SEED 

IN  DICOTYLEDONS. 

78,  Before  })toL-eeding  further  iu  our  examination  of 
plants,  we  shall  direct  your  attention  to  some  characters 
of  those  already  examined,  which  they  all  possess  in 
common.  The  leaves  of  ev(;ry  one  of  them  are  net-veined. 
Some  leaves,  at  least,  of  eacli  of  theur  have  distinct  petioles 
and  blades.  The  parts  of  the  flowers  we  found,  as  a  gen^ 
eral  thing,  to  be  in  fives.  In  one  or  two  instances  they 
were  in  fours,  that  is  four  sepals,  four  petals,  and  so  on. 
79.  Now,  in  addition  to  these  resem- 
l-lances,  there  are  others  Avhich  do  not 
so  immediately  strike  theeye.bnt  Avhich, 
nevertheless,  are  just  a,s  constant.  One 
of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure 
Fig.  77.  Fig.  78.  Fig.  79.  of  the  embryo.  Take  a  Cucumber  or  a 
Pumpkin  seed,  and  having  soaked  it  for  some  time  in 
water,  remove  the  outer  coat.  The  body  of  the  seed  will 
then  readily  split  in  two,  except  where  the  parts  are  joined 
at  one  end  (Figs.  77,  78,  79).  The  thick  lobes  are  called 
cotyledons,  or  need-leaves,  and  as  there  are  two,  the  embryo 
is  dicotyledonous.      The  pointed  end  where  the  cotyledons 

Figs.  77,  7S,  79  -  Different  views  of  Pumpkin  seed,  showing  radicle, 
cotj'leuons,  and  plumule. 
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are  attached,  and  from  -vvhicli  the  root  is  developed,  is 
(.ailed  the  radicle,  a  term  meaning  "  little  root."  As  it  is 
strictly,  however,  a  rudimentary  stem,  and.  not  a  root,  the 
term  caulicle  would  be  better.  Between  the  cotyledons, 
:it  the  summit  of  tlie  radicle,  you  will  find  a  minute  upward 
projection.  This  is  a  bud,  which  is  known  as  the  phimule. 
It  developes  into  the  stem. 

80.  If  you  treat  a  Pea  or  a  Bean  (Figs.  80,  81)  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Cucumber  seed,  you  will  find  it  to  be 
Fig.  80.  constructed  on  the  same  plan.      The  em- 

bryo of  the  Bean  is  dicotyledonous  also. 
But  you  will  observe  that  in  these  cases 
the  embryo  occupies  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  seed.  In  describing  the  seed 
of  the  Buttercup,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  embryo  occupies  but  a  very  small 
Fig.  ^r  space  in  the  seed,  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
con.sisting  of  alhumen.  Seeds  like  those  of  the  Buttercup 
are  therefore  called  albuminous  seeds,  while  those  of  the 
Bean  and  Pea  are  exalbuminous.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  seed,  the  embryo  of 
the  Buttercup,  when  examined  under  a  strong  magnifier, 
is  found  to  be  dicotyledonous  like  the  others.  In  short, 
the  dicotyledonous  embryo  is  a  character  common  to  all 
the  plants  we  have  examined — common,  as  a  rule,  to 
all  plants  possessing  the  other  characters  enumerated 
above.  From  the  general  constancy  of  all  these  charac- 
ters, plants  possessing  them  are  grouped  together  in  a  vast 
Class,  called  Dicotyledonous  plants,  or,  shortly.  Dicoty- 
ledons. 

Figs.  80  and  81.— Seed  of  the  Bean. 
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81.  Besides  the  characters  just  mentioned,  there  is  still 
another  one  of  great  iiiiiiortance  which  Dicotyledons 
possess  in  common.  It  is  the  manner  of  growth  of  the 
stem.  In  the  Willow,  and  all  our  trees  and  shrubs  with- 
out exception,  there  is  an  outer  layer  of  bark  on  the  stem, 
and  the  stem  increases  in  thickness,  year  by  year,  by  form- 
ing a  new  layer  just  inside  the  bark  and  outside  the  old 
wood.  These  stems  are  therefore  called  e.vogenous,  that  is, 
outside  growei's. 

Now,  in  all  Dicotyledonous  plants,  whether  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  the  stem  thickens  in  this  manner,  so  that 

Dicotyledons  are  also  Exogens. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

EXAMINATION  OF  COMMON  PLANTS  CONTINUED DOG'S-TOOTH 

VIOLET TRILLIUJI IRIS ORCHIS. 

82.  Dog's-tooth  Violet.  This  plant  (Fig.  82), which 
flowers  in  spring,  may  be  pretty  easily  recognized  by  its 
peculiar  blotched  leaves.  It  may  be  found  in  rich,  moist 
pasture  lands  and  low  copses.  The  name  "  Violet "  is 
somewhat  unfortunate,  because  the  plant  is  not  in  any 
way  related  to  the  true  Violets.  To  obtain  a  complete 
specimen  requires  some  trouble,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
root  is  commonly  six  inches  or  so  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  you  must  therefore  insert  a  spade  or  strong  trowel 
sufficiently  deep  to  avoid  cutting  or  breaking  the  tender 
stem.  Having  cleared  away  the  adhering  earth,  you  will 
ftnd  that  the  roots  proceed  from  what  appears  to  be  the 
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swollen  end  of  the  stem.  This  swollen  mass  is  coated  on 
the  outside  with  thin  scales.  A  section  across  the  middle 
shows  it  to  1)6  more  or  less  solid,  with  the  stem  growing 


Fig.  82. 


up  through  it  from  its  base.    It  is,  in  fact,  not  easy  to  say 
how  much  of  this  stem-likf  growth  is  in  reality   stem, 


Figr.  82.— Dog's-tooth  Violet. 
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Fig.  83. 


because  it  merges  gradually  into  the  scape,  which  bears 
the  flower,  and  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  which  sheathe 
the  scape.     The  swollen  mass  is  called  a  hiUh. 

83.  The  leaves  are  two  in  number,  gradually  narrowing 
at  the  base  into  sheaths.  If  you  hold  one  of  them  up  to 
the  light,  you  will  observe  that  the  veins  do  not,  as  in  the 
Jeaves  of  the  Dicotyledonous  plants,  form  a  network,  but 
run  only  in  one  direction  :  namely,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  leaves.  Such  leaves  are 
consequently  called  straight-veined. 

84.  In  the  flower  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  green  calyx.  There  are  six  yellow 
leaves,  nearly  alike,  arranged  in  two  sets, 
an  outer  and  an  inner,  of  three  each.  In  such  cases,  we 
shall  speak  of  the  coloured  leaves  collectively  as  the  peri- 
anth. If  the  leaves  are  free  from  each  other  we  shall 
speak  of  the  perianth  as  pohjphyllous,  but  if  they  cohere 
we  shall  describe  it  as  gaiaophyllous.  Stripping  off  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth,  we  find  six  stamens  with  long 
upright  anthers  which  open  along  their  outer  edgea.  If 
the  anthers  be  pulled  off,  the  filaments  will  be  found  to 
terminate  in  long,  sharp  points. 

The  pistil  (Fig.  83)  has  its  three  parts — 
ovary,  style,  and  stigma — well  marked.  The 
stigma  is  evidently  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  into  one.  The  ovary,  when  cut  across, 
is  seen  to  be  three-celled  (Fig.  84),  and  is, 
therefore,  syncarpous. 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  83.— Pistil  of  Dog's-tooth  Violet 
Fig.  84. — Cross  section  of  the  pistil. 
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DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLET. 


Organ. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

Remarks      | 

1 

Perianth. 
Leaves. 

G 

Polyphyllons. 

Inferior. 
Hyiiogyuous. 

Stamens. 

C 

Ilfxaudrous. 

Filaments  ter- 
minating m 
sharp  points. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 

'^ 

Synearpous. 

Superior. 

85.  Trillium.  This  plant 
(Fig.  85)  may  be  found  in 
flower  about  the  same  time  as 
the  one  just  described.  The 
perianth  of  Trillium  consists 
of  six  pieces  in  two  sets,  but 
in  this  case  the  three  outer 
leaves  are  green,  like  a  com- 
mon calyx.  The  stamens  are 
■six  in  numbei'.  There  are 
three  styles,  curving  outwards, 
the  whole  of  the  inner  side  of 
each  being  stigmatic  The 
ovary  (Fig.  86)  is  six-angled, 
and  on  being  cut  across  is  seen 
to  be  three-celled. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  85,— Trillium.  Fig.  86.— Cross  section  of  the  pistil. 

Fig.  87.— Net-veined  leaf  of  Tnlliuni, 
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86.  Comparing  this  flower  with  that  of  Dog's-tooth 
Violet,  we  find  the  two  to  exhibit  a  striking  resemb- 
lance in  structure.  But  in  one  respect  the  plants  are 
strikingly  unlike  :  the  leaves  of  the  Trillium  are  net- 
veined  (Fig.  87),  as  iu  the  Exogens.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  learn  that  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on  the 
veining  of  the  leaves  as  a  constant  characteristic  of 
plants  whose  parts  are  not  in  fives. 
TRILLIUM, 


Oegan. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhkbion. 

Bemabks. 

Perianth. 
Sepals. 
Petals. 

3 
3 

Polyphyllous. 

Inferior. 

Sepals  persist- 
ent. 

Stamens. 

6 

Hexandrous. 

Hypogynous. 

Pistil. 
Carpels, 

3 

Syncarpous. 

Superior. 

The  inner  face 
of  each  style 
stigmatic. 

Leaves  net- veined. 

87.  The  two  plants  just  examined  are  types  of  the 
natural  Order  Liliaceoe.  The  distinguishing  characters 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are  almost  invariably  in  sets 

of  three,  the  perianth  being  of  two  such  sets,  and 
also  the  stamens.  TJie  floivers  are  therefore  sym- 
metrical ;  they  are  also  regular. 

2.  The  stamens  are  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  pei'ianth. 
$.  The  ovary  is  nearly  always  8-ceUed,  and  i$  mpvrior. 


u 
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The  representatives  of  this  large  Order  are  very  nu 
merous.     From  the  gardens  may  be  had  lilies  of  various 
sorts,  Asparagus,  Star-of-Bethlehem,  Tulip,  Onion,  Hya- 
cinth, &c.,  whilst  the  fields  and  woods  supply  the  Bell- 
wort,  Clintonia,  Solomon's  Seal,    Smi- 
lacina,  and  others.  As  a  rule  the  plants 
flower  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

88.  Iris.  For  this  lesson  any  variety 
of  the  common  garden  Flag  will  answer 
very  well.  In  our  marshes  in  early 
summer  abundant  specimens  of  a  wild 
species  may  be  obtained  without  much 
trouble,  but  the  cultivated  plants  will 
probably  be  more  accessible.  Note  first 
the  fleshy  underground  stem  or  root- 
stock,  with  the  fibrous  roots  below 
(Fig.  88).  If  you  have  a  sufficient 
length  of  this  root-  Fi^.  89. 

stock  you  will  notice 
the  scars  upon  the 
older  portions,  show- 
ing \vhere  the  leaves 
of  forraer  seasons 
have  been  sent  up. 
The  new  buds  ex- 
pand into  a  crowded  Fig.  88. 
cluster  of  leaves,  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
shotdu  be  carefully  observed.  Cut  the  whole  cluster 
aros  near  the  base,  and  tlie  section  will  be  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  89,  the  section  of  each  leaf  being  V-shaped, 

Fi:T.  88. — Root-stock  and  leaves  of  Iris,    (Gray.) 

Pig.  89.— Cro.:3  sectiou  of  cluster  of  equitant  leaves.    (Qr&y.) 
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and  astride  the  next  one  within.  Leaves  disposed  in  this 
manner  are  consequently  said  to  be  equitant  (eques,  a 
horseman).  As  the  leaf  rises  upward  it  alters  in  shape, 
becoming  flat  and  sword-like.  Besides  being  equitant, 
these  leaves,  on  account  of  their  direction,  are  described 
as  vertical.  You  will  observe,  also,  that  they  are  straight- 
veined. 

From  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of  leaves  rises  the  scape 
which  bears  the  flower.     If  your  specimen  has  a  flower- 
bud  upon  it,  as  is  most  likely,  you  will  notice  the  way  ir. 
which  its  leaves  are  folded.     The  mode  of  folding  here 
exhibited  is  common  to  a  great 
many  flowers,  and  is  described 
as  convolute.     In  the  full-blown 
flower  the  perianth  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  six  pieces,  in  two 
distinct  sets  of  three  each ;  the 
outer    three    are    considerably 
larger  than  the  others,  and  are 
bent  backwards  or  reflexed;  the 
Fig-  90.  inner  ones  are  erect.    There  are 

three  stamens,  each  of  them  beneath  and  close  against 
an  over-arching  body,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  at  first 
quite  manifest.  Cut  away  the  perianth  aiid  the  stamens, 
and  you  will  then  have  left  the  three  radiating  coloured 
arches  (Fig.  90),  which  will  be  seen  to  unite  below  int(? 
a  slender  column.  You  have  also  left  what  is  apparently 
the  swollen  top  of  the  scape.  This,  when  cut  across,  is 
found  to  be  a  three-celled  ovary,  which  is  thus,  of  course, 
inferior.    The  slender  column  above  is  the  style,  and  the 

Fig.  90.— Pistil  of  Iris.    (Wood  and  Steele.) 
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three  petal-like  arches  are  its  branchei.  Immediately 
beneath  the  tip  of  each  arch  will  be  found  a  thin  lip  or 
plate,  which  is  the  stigma. 

The  anthers  open  outivards  to  discharge  the  pollen, 
and  this  fact,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
anther  as  regards  the  stigma,  makes  it  almost  impossible 
that  self-fertilization  should  take  place  in  this  flower. 
A-S  was  the  case  with  other  flowers  already  examined, 
the  Iris  is  honey-bearing,  and,  besides,  exceedingly  showy. 
The  nectar  is  situated  in  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  and  cross-fei'tilization  is  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  insects.  It  will  be  remembered  that  flowers  thus 
fertilized  are  said  to  be  entomophilous. 

89.  The  Crocus  and  Gladiolus  of  the  gardens  and  the 
Blue-eyed  Grass  of  our  low  meadows  may  be  examined 
and  compared  with  the  Iris.  They  are  all  types  of  the 
natural  Order  Iridacec;,  which  you  will  observe  difiers  from 
LiliacecB  chiefly  in  having  flowers  with  only  three  stamens 
and  an  inferior  ovary. 


mis. 


Obgan. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

Eemabks. 

Perianth. 
Leaves. 

6 

Gramophyllous 

Superior. 

2  sets.  Outer, 
large  and  re- 
flexed  ;  inner, 
erect. 

Stamens. 

3 

Triandrous. 

Perigynous. 

Opposite  the 
stigmas. 

Pistil. 
Carpels. 

- 

Syiicarpous. 

Inferior. 

Stigmas  pet- 
al-like, arching 
over  the  ex- 
trorse  anthers. 

ORCHIS. 


)9 


90.  Showy  Orchis.  The  flower  of  this  plant  (Figs. 
91,  92)  is  provided  with  floral  envelopes,  all  coloured  like 
a  corolla.  As  in  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  we  shall  call  tham 
collectively  the  perianth,  although  they  are  not  all  alike. 
One  of  them  projects  forward  in   front  of  the  flower. 


Fig.  91. 


forming  the  Up,  and  bears  underneath  it  a  long,  hoUow^ 
^pur  which,  like  the  spurs  of  Columbine,  Jis  honey-beariag. 
The  remaining  five  converge  together,  forming  a  kind  oi 


Fiif.  91.— Showy  Orchis. 
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Pig.  92. 


arch  over  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Each  flower  spring( 
from  the  axil  of  a  leaf-like  bract,  and  is  apparently 
raised  on  a  pedicel.  What  seems  to  be  a  pedicel,  how- 
ever, will,  if  cut  across,  prove  to  be  the  ovary, 
which  in  this  case  is  inferior.  Its  situation  is 
similar  to  the  situation  of  the  ovaiy  in  Willow- 
herb,  and,  as  in  that  flower,  so  in  this  the 
calyx-tube  adheres  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ovary,  and  the  three  outer  divisions  of  the 
perianth  are  simply  upward  extensions  of  this 
tube.  Notice  the  peculiar  twist  in  the  ovary. 
The  eflect  of  this  t'vist  is  to  turn  the  lip  away 
from  the  scape,  and  so  give  it  the  appearance 
of  being  the  lower  petal  instead  of  the  upper  one,  as  it 
really  is. 

91.  The  structure  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  remains 
to  be  examined,  and  a  glance  at  the  flower  shows  you 
that  we  have  here  something  totally  different  from  the 
common  arrangement  ot  these  urgans.    In  the  axis  of  the 

flower,  immediately  behind  the  opening  into  tlie 
spur,  there  is  an  upward  projection  known  as  the 
column.  The  face  of  this  column  is  the  stigma ; 
on  each  side  of  the  stigma,,  and  adhering  to  it,  is 
an  anther-cell.  These  cells,  though  separated  by 
the  column,  constitute  but  a  single  stamen.  The 
stamen,  then,  in  this  case  is  united  with  the  pistil, 
Fig.  93.  a  condition  which  is  described  as  gynandrous. 

92.  If  you  have  a  tiowei-  in  which  the  anther-cells  are 
bursting  open,  you  will  see  that  the  pollen  does  not  issue 
from  them  in  its  usual  dust-like  form,  but  if  you  use  the 


Fig.  92. — Single  flower  of  Orchis. 

Fig.  93.— Pollen-mass  of  Orchis,  greatly  enlarsred. 
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poiul  of  your  needle  carefully  you  may  remove  the  con- 
tents of  each  cell  in  a  masx.  These  pollen-masses  are  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  93.  The  grains  are  kept  together 
by  a  fine  tissue  or  web,  and  the  slender  stalk,  upon  which 
each  pollen-mass  is  raised,  is  attached  by  its  lower  end 
to  a  sticky  disk  on  the  front  of  the  stigma  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  spur.  Insects,  in  their  etforts  to  reach  the 
honey,  bring  their  heads  in  contact  with  these  disks,  and, 
when  they  fly  away,  carry  the  pollen-masses  with  them 
and  deposit  them  on  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  visited. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  without  the  aid  of 
insects,  flowers  of  this  sort  could  be  fertilized  at  all. 

SHOWY  ORCHIS. 
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93.  Showy  Orchis  is  a  representative  of  the  vast 
Order  Orchidacefe,  the  members  of  which  are  chiefly 
tropical.  Some  of  our  handsomest  Canadian  wild  flow- 
ers, however,  belong  to  it,  such  as  the  Lady's  Slipper, 
the  Rattlesnake  Plantain,  the  beautiful  little  Calypso, 
and  the  Habenarias.  Most  of  our  orchids  will  be  found 
in  low  and  wet  situations,  and  they  flower  rather  early 
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in  txie  year.  The  most  remarkable  characteristics  or  the 
Order  are  the  gynandrous  arrangement  of  the  stamen  or 
stamens,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  pollen-grains,  though 
this  latter  peculiarity  is  exhibited  also  by  other  groups 
— notably,  the  Milkweeds. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXAMINATION    OF   SPADICEOUS    PLANTS — INDIAN    TURNIP  — 
CALLA. 

94.  Indian  Turnip.  This  plant  may  be  easily  met 
with  in  our  woods  in  early  summer.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  its  appearance,  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  94y 
will  he^p  you  to  recognize  it.  Procure  several  speci- 
mens :  these  will  probably  at  first  seem  to  you  to  be 
alike  in  every  respect,  but  out  of  a  number  some  are 
pretty  sure  to  differ  from  the  rest.  Notice  the  bulb 
from  which  the  stem  springs.  It  differs  from  that  of 
the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  and  Lilies  generally,  in  having  a 
much  larger  solid  part.  It  is  called  a  corm.  Between 
the  pair  of  leaves  you  observe  a  curious  striped  sheath, 
having  an  arching,  hood-like  top,  and  enclosing  an  up- 
tight stalk,  the  top  of  which  almost  touches  the  hood 
(Fig.  95).  Can  this  lie  a  flower  1  It  is  certainly  the 
only  thing  about  the  plant  which  at  all  resembles  a 
flower,  and  yet  how  different  it  is  from  any  we  have 
hitherto   examined  !     Carefully    cut   away  the  sheaths 
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from  all  your  specimens.  Most,  and  perhaps  all,  of 
them  will  then  present  an  appearance  like  that  in  Fig. 
96.  If  none  of  them  be  like  Fig.  97  it  will  be  well  to 
gather  a  few  more  plants.      We  shall  suppose,  however, 


Fig.  94. 

that  you  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  both  kinds 
and  will  proceed  with  our  examination.  Take  first  a 
specimen  corresponding  with  Fig.  96.  Around  the  base 
of  the  column  are  compactly  arranged  many  spherical 
green  bodies,  each  tipped  with  a  little  point.     Separate 

Fig.  94.— Indian  Turnip. 
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one  of  these  from  the  rest  and  cut  it  across.  ]t  will  be 
found  to  contain  several  ovules,  and 
is,  in  fact,  an  ovary,  the  point  at  the 
top  being  a  stigma.  In  the  autumn 
a  great  change  will  have  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  plants 
like  the  one  we  are  now  examining. 
The  arched  hood  will  have  dis- 
appeared, as  also  the  long  naked 
top  of  the  column,  whilst  the  part 
below,  upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, will  have  vastly  increased  in- 
size,  and  become  a  compact  ball  of 
red  berries.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  that  we  have 
here  a  structure  anal- 
ogous to  that  found 
in  the  Cucumber  and 
fertile,  or  pistillate, 
flowers  being  clustered  together  separate- 
ly. But  in  the  Cucumber  all  the  flowers 
were  observed  to  be  furnished  with  calyx 
and  corolla,  and  in  the  Willow  catkins, 
though  floral  envelopes  were  absent,  each 
pair  of  stamens  and  each  pistil  was  sub- 
tended by  a  bract.  In  the  present  plant 
there  are  no  floral  envelopes,  nor  does 
each  pistil  arise  from  a  separate  bract.  '^'  '^'' 

95.   But,   you  will  now  ask,   what  is  this  sheathing 
hood  which  we  find  wrapped  about  our  column  of  pistils? 


Fig.  9.i. 

the    Willow 


the 


Fig.! 


Fii;.  95.— Spa  the  of  Indian  Turnip. 
-Fertile  spadix  of  the  same.  Fig.  97.— Sterile  spadix 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  hracA., 
because  from  its  base  the  flower-cluster  springs.  So  that, 
whilst  the  flowers  of  Indian  Turnip  are,  like  those  of 
Willow,  imperfect  and  dioecious,  the  clusters  differ  in 
havinff  but  a  single  bract  instead  of  a  bract  under  each 
flower. 

96.  We  must  now  examine  one  of  the  other  specimens  ; 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature 
of  the  bodies  which,  in  this  case,  cover  the  base  of  the 
column.  They  are  evidently  stamens,  and  your  magni- 
fying-glass  will  show  you  that  they  consist  mostly  of  an- 
thers, the  filaments  being  extremely  short,  and  that 
some  of  the  anthers  are  two-celled  and  some  four-celled, 
all  discharging  their  pollen  through  little  holes  at  the 
top  of  the  cells. 

INDIAN  TURNIP. 


Okgan. 

No. 

Cohesion. 

Adhesion. 

^  Stamens. 

1 

Monandrous. 

0 

g  Pistil. 
Carpels. 

1 

Apocarpous. 

0 

Flowers  crowded  on  a  spadix,  and  surrounded  by  a  spathe. 
Leaves  net-veined. 

97.  The  column  upon  which,  in  plants  like  Indian 
Turnip,  the  flowers  are  crowded,  is  known  as  a  spadix, 
and  the  surrounding  bract  as  a  spatlie. 

You  will  observe  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  net- 
veined,  as  we  found  them  in  the  Trillium. 
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98.  Marsh  Calla.  'I'liis  plant  mvist  be  looked  for 
in  low,  marshy  grounds,  where  it  will  be  found  in  flower 
generally  in  the  month  of  June.  With  the  knowledge 
which  you  have  of  the  structure  of  Indian  Turnip,  you 


FifT.  98. 


Fig.  99. 


will  hardly  doubt  that  the  Calla  is  closely  related  to  it. 
You  will  easily  recognize  the  spadix  and  the  spathe 
(Fig.  98),  though  in  the  present  instance  the  spadix 
bears  flowers  to  the  top,  and  the  spathe  is  open  instead 
of  enclosing  the  column.  Observe,  however,  that  the 
veinin^  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  99)  is  different,  that  of  Calla 
being  straight,  like  the  Dog's-Tooth  Violet.  There  is 
also  a  difference  in  the  flowers.  Those  of  Indian  Turnip 
were  found  to  be  dioecious,  but  the  spadix,  in  the  present 


Fig.  98.— Spadix  and  spathe  of  Mareh  Calla. 
Fig.  99.— Leaf  of  the  same. 
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ease,  bears  both  stamens  and  pistils,  and  most  of  the 
lower  flowers,  if  not  all,  are  iierfect ; 
sometimes  tlie  upper  ones  consist  of  sta- 
mens only.  Fig.  100  shows  one  of  the 
perfect  flowers  much  enlarged.  The  sta- 
mens, it  will  be  observed,  have  two-celled 


i''ig:.  100. 


anthers,  opening  lengthwise. 

MARSH  CALLA. 
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99.  These  two  plants,  Indian  Turnip  and  Marsh  Calla, 
are  representatives  of  the  Order  Aracece.  The  characters 
which  distinguish  it  are  very  well  displayed  in  the  two 
types  we  have  selected  for  examination.  The  great  feature 
is  the  aggregation  of  the  flowers  on  a  spadix.  Generally, 
though  not  invariably,  a  spathe  is  also  present.  Among 
wild  plants  the  Skunk  Cabbage  and  Sweet  Flag  (the  latter 
without  a  spathe)  are  common  Araceous  types,  wliile  the 
familiar  grten-house  and  window  plant,  known  as  the 
Calla-Lily,  will  serve  very  well  for  examination  in  winter. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  plants  of  this  Order  have  a  very 
acrid  juice. 


Fig.  lOa— Perfect  flower  of  Calla. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EXAMINATION   OP   GLUMACEOUS   PLANTS — TIMOTHY  AND 
OTHER    GRASSES. 

100.  Timothy.  The  top  of  a  stalk  of  this  well- 
known  grass  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  upon  exaruina- 
tion  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  similar 
pieces  compactly  arranged  on  very  short  pedicels  about 

the  stalk  as  an  axis.  Carefully  separate  one  of 
these  pieces  from  the  rest,  and  if  the  grass  has 
not  yet  come  into  flower  the  piece  will  present 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  101.  In  this 
Fie.  the  three  points  in  the  middle  are  the  pro- 

Fijf.  101.  ,  ,         ;  rr,, 

truding  ends  or  stamens.  The 
piece  which  you  have  separated  is,  in 
fact,  a  flower  enclosed  in  a  pair  of  bracts, 
and  all  the  other  pieces  which  go  to 
make  up  the  top  are  flowers  also,  and, 
except  perhaps  a  few  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  spike,  precisely  similar  to  this  Fifr.  102. 
one  in  their  structure. 

101.  Fig.  102  is  designed  to  help  you  in  dissecting  a 
flower  which  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of  development 
than  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  101.  Here  the  two  bracts 
which  enclose  the  flower  have  been  drawn  asunder.  To 
these  bracts  the  name  glumes  is  applied.  They  are 
present  in  all  plants  of  the  Grass  Family,  and  are  often 

Fig.  101.— Closed  flower  of  Timothy. 
Fiff.  102.— Expanded  flower  of  the  san»«. 
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found  enclosing  several  flowers  instead  of  one  as  in 
Timothy.  Inside  the  glumes  will  be  found  a  second  pair 
of  minute  chaff-like  bracts,  which  are  known  a,s  j^cil^ts  or 
pedes.     These  enclose  the  flower  proper, 

102.  The  stamens  are  three  in  number,  with  the  anthers 
fixed  by  the  middle  to  the  long  slender  filament.  The 
anthers  are  therefore  versatile.  The  styles  are  two  in 
number,  bearing  long,  feathery  stigmas.  The  ovary  contains 
a  single  ovule,  and  when  ripe  forms  a  seed-like  grain, 
technically  known  as  a  caryopsis. 


TIMOTHY. 
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103.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  stalk  of  Timothy  is 
hollow  except  at  certain  swollen  knot-like  joints.  This 
peculiar  stem  of  the  Grasses  is  called  a  culm.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  not  hollow.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow 
and  straight-veined,  and  each  of  them  at  its  base  surrounds 
the  culm  with  a  split  sheath.     Observe  also  that  at  the 
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junction  of  the  blade  and  tlio    sheath  there  is  a  thin 
appendage  which  is  called  a  ligule. 

104.  lu  many  grass-flowers,  besides  the  parts  described 
above  there  will  be  found  one  or  two  minute  scales  below  the 

pistil.  These  are  known  as 
lodicules,  and  are  analogous 
to  the  perianth  in  ordinary 
flowers.  They  are,  on  ac- 
count of  their  minuteness, 
very  liable  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  superficial  examination. 
105.  The  immense  Order 
GraminecB  (Grass  Family) 
includes  all  our  vakiable 
grains,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  important  and 
useful  of  all  the  Orders.  Its 
representatives  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  they  vary  in  size 
from  the  stunted  growths 
of  the  polar  regions  to  the 
tree-like  Bamboo  of  the 
tropics.  Wheat,  Indian 
Corn,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye, 
Sugar-cane,    Rice,    are    all 


Fiff.  104. 


Fig.  103. 


Grasses,  as  well  as  the  plants  which  make  the  verdure  of 
our  meadows  and  pastures.  The  flowers  of  all  are  very 
similar,   but   the    Order  is  sub-divided  on  the    basis   of 


T\%.  103.— Panicle  of  Red-top. 

Fig.  104.— Single  flower.    (Gray.) 
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eiodifications  which  will  be  best  understood  by  studying 
a  few  examples. 

106.  Procure  specimens  of  the  common 
Red-top,  and  first  comj^are  the  general 
aspect  of  the  flower-cluster  (Fig.  103) 
with  that  of  Timothy.  Instead  of  a  dense 
spike  we  have  here  a  loose,  open  inflor- 
escence ;  it  is  technically  known  as  a 
panicle.     You   will  see  that 


-rs:^ 


Fig.  105. 


it  is  an  irregular  branched 
raceme.  As  in  Timothy, 
each  pair  of  glumes  encloses 
hit  one  flower  (Fig.  104),  and 
we  must  observe  that  the 
term  spikelet,  so  far  as 
Grasses  are  concerned,  is 
applied  to  the  pair  of  glumes 
and  whatever  is  contained  in 
them,  whether  one  flower,  or 
many,  as  is  often  the  case. 
In  Red-top  and  Timothy,  the 
spikelets  are  l-flowered.  Ob- 
serve the  very  thin  texture 
of  the  palets,  and  also  that 
one  of  them  (the  lower,  i.e., 
the  one  farthest  from  the 
stalk)  is  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  the  other,  and  is  marked 
with  three  nerves. 


Fig.  105. — Common  Meailow-Grass. 

Fig.  106.— Spikelet  enlarged,  showing  tlje  glumes  at  the  base. 

Fig.  107. — Single  flower  of  same. 
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107.  Next  let  us  inspect  a  specimen  of  the  Common 
Meadow-Grass.  The  inflorescence  of  this  very  common 
grass  (Fig.  105)  is  a  greenish  panicle.  The  spikelets  (Fig. 
106)  contain  from  three  to  five  flowers,  and  are  laterally 
compressed.  The  glumes  are  the  lowest  pair  of  scales,  and 
they  are  generally  shorter  than  the  flowers  within  them. 
Observe  the  delicate  whitish  margin  of  the  lower  palet  of 
each  flower  (Fig.  107),  and  the  thin  texture  of  the  upper 
one.  Count  also,  if  you  can,  the  five  nerves  on  the  lower 
palet,  and  observe  the  two  teeth  at  the  apex  of  the  upper 
one.  In  this  Grass  the  principal  thing  to  notice  is  that 
there  are  several  flowers  loithin  each  pair  of  glumes. 

108.  A  common  pest  in  wheat-fields  is  the  Grass 
known  as  Chess.    It  is  comparatively  easy  of  examination 

on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
spikelets  (Fig.  108)  and  flow- 
ers. The  spikelets  form  a 
spreading  panicle,  eachof  them 
being  on  a  long,  slender,  nod- 
ding pedicel,  and  containing 
from  eight  to  ten  flowers.  Of 
the  two  "-  lumes  at  the  base  of 
each  spikel  0  one  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  other. 
The  outer  or  lower  palet  of  each  ower  is  tipped  with  a 
bristle  or  awn  (Fig.  109),  while  the  upper  palet  at  length 
becomes  attached  to  the  groove  of  the  oblong  grain. 
Observe  that  the  glumes  are  not  awned. 

109.  The  Couch  Grass  is  another  very  common  weed 
in  cultivated  grounds.     In  this  Grass  the  spikelets  are 


Jfig.  rJS.        Fig.  109. 


Fig.  108.— Spikelet  of  Chess. 


Fis.  109.— Single  flower.    (Otv>) 
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j;essil.^  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zigzag  peduncle,  so  that 
the  whole  forms  a  spike.  Each  spikelet  is  four-  to  eight- 
flowered,  and  there  is  but  one  at  each  joint  of  the 
peduncle,  the  side  of  the  spikelet  being  against  the  stalk. 
The  glumes  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  the  lower  palet 
of  each  flower  closely  resembles  the  glumes,  but  is  sharp- 
pointed  or  avvned.  The  grass  spreads  rapidly  by  running 
root-stocks,  and  is  troublesome  to  eradicate. 

110.  Old-Witch  Grass  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
iandy  soil  and  in  cultivated  grounds.  The  leaves  are 
very  hairy,  and  the  panicle  very  large,  compound,  and 
loose,  the  pedicels  being  extremely  slender.  Of  the  two 
glumes  one  is  umch  larger  than  the  other.  Unless  you 
are  careful  you  will  regard  the  spikelets  as  l-flowered ; 
Dbserve,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  one  manifestly 
perfect  flower  there  is  an  extra  palet  heloiv.  This  palet 
(which  is  very  muchlike  the  larger  glume)is  a  rudimentary 
Dr  abortive  second  flower,  ai»d  the  spikelet  may  be 
described  as  l|-flowered, 

111.  Barnyard  Grass  is  a  stout,  coarse  plant,  common 
in  manured  soil.  It  is  from  one  to  four  feet  in  height, 
and  branches  from  the  base.  The  spikelets  form  dense 
spikes,  and  these  are  crowded  in  a  dense  panicle  which  is 
rough  with  stiff  hairs.  The  structure  of  the  spikelets  is 
much  the  same  as  in  Old-Witch  Grass,  but  the  palet  of 
the  neutral  flower  is  pointed  with  a  rough  awn  or  bristle. 

112.  In  the  common  Foxtail  the  inflorescence  is 
apparently  a  dense,  bristly,  cylindrical  spike.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  a  spiked  panicle,  the  spikelets  being  much 
the  same  as  in  Barnyard  Grass,  liut  their  ijedicels  are 
prolonged  lieyond  them  into  awn-like  bristles.     In  this 
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piant  the  bristles  are  in  clusters  and  are  barbed  upwards, 
TJie  spikes  are  taicny-yelloiv  in  colour. 

113.  These  examples,  if  conscientiously  studied  with 
the  aid  of  the  plants  themselves,  will  give  you  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  kinds  of  variation  which  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  Grasses.  They  may  be  said,  roughly,  to  consist 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  glumes,  of  awns,  and  of  the 
upper  palet ;  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  flower- 
cluster  ;  in  the  number  of  flowers  in  the  spikelets  ;  and 
in  the  varying  relative  size  of  the  glumes  and  of  the  palets. 

114.  The  Order  as  a  whole  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters  : 

1.  Tlie  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  split  on  the  side  of  the 

culm  opposite  the  blade, 

2.  The  separate  flowers  are  enclosed  inglumaceous  bracts 

called  palets 

3.  The  pei'ianth  is  repjresented  by  the  lodicules. 

J/..  The  stamens  are  three  in,  number^  and  the  pistil  is 
syncarpjous  (two  carpjels),  with  a  one-celled  ovar§ 
prodiicing  a  shigle  seed,  ivhich  is  always  albuminous 
vyith  the  embryo  on  one  side. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


COMMON  CHARACTEEISTICS  OF  THE  PLANTS  JUST  EXAMINED 

STRUCTUEE  OF  THE  SEED  IN  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

115,  It  is  now  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  plants 
examined  in  the  last  three  chapters,  though  differing  in 
various  particulars,  yet  have  some  characters  common  to 
all  of  them,  just  as  the  group  ending  with  Maple  was 
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Fig.  112. 


founrt  to  be  marked  by  characters  possessed  by  all  its 
luenibers.  The  flowers  of  Dicotyledons  were  found  to 
liave  their  parts,  as  a  rule,  in  fours  or  fives  ;  those  of  our 
second  group  have  theui  in  threes  or  sixes,  never  in  fives. 
116.  Again,  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  straight- 
veined,  except  in  Trillium  and  Indian  Turnip,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
exhibit  the  division  into  petiole  and  blade  which  was 
found  to  characterize  the  Exogens. 

117.  We  shall 
now  compare  the 
structure  of  a 
grain  of  Indian 
Corn  with  that  of 
the  Cucumber  or 
Fig.  111.  Pump], in  seed 
whicli  we  have  already  examined  (page  59).  It  will 
facilitate  our  task  if  we  select  a  grain  from  an  ear  which 
has  been  boiled.  And,  first  of  all,  let  us  observe  that  the 
grain  consists  of  something  more  tlian  the  seed.  The 
grain  is  very  much  like  the  aehene  of  the  Buttercup,  but 
differs  in  this  respect,  that  the  outer  covering  of  the 
former  is  completely  united  with  the  seed-coat  underneath 
it,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  true  seed  easily  separates  from 
its  covering.  Remove  the  coats  of  the  grain,  and  what  is 
left  is  a  whitish,  starchy-looking  substance,  having  a 
yellowish  body  inserted  in  a  hollow  (Fig.  110)  in  the 
middle  of  one  side.  This  latter  body  is  the  embryo,  and 
may  be  easily  removed.  All  the  rest  is  albumen.  Fig. 
Ill  is  a  front  view  of  the  embryo,  and  Fig.  112  shows  a 
vertical  section  of  the  same.     The  greater    part    of   the 


Fig.  110. 


Figs.  110,  111,  112.— Sections  of  a  grain  of  Indian  Corn.    (Gray.) 
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embryo  consists  of  a  single  cotyledon.  The  radicle  is  seer^ 
near  the  base,  and  tlie  plumule  above.  Compare  an  Oat 
(Fig.  113)  with  the  grain  of  Corn  and  make  out  the  corre- 
sponding parts.  In  all  essential  particulars  they  are  alike. 
118.  Comparing  the  result  of  our  observations  with  what 
we  have  already  learned  about  the  Cucumber  seed,  we  find 
that  whilst  in  the  latter  there  are  two  cotyledons,  in  the 
present  case  there  is  but  07ie,  and  this  peculiarity  is 
common  to  all  the  plants  just  examined,  and 
to  a  vast  number  of  others  besides,  which  are 
consequently  designated  Monocotyledon- 

ous  plants,  or  shortly  Monocotyledons. 

The  seeds  of  this  great  group  may  differ  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  albumen,  just  as 
the  seeds  of  Dicotyledons  do,  but  in  the  nartv- 
&e7'  of  their  cotyledons  they  are  all  alike. 
The  Orchids,  however,  are  very  peculiar  from 
having  no  cotyledons  at  all. 

119.  In  additio:  to  the  points  just  mentioned, 
viz  :  the  number  of  floral  leaves,  the  veining  of 
the  foliat'e  leaves,the  usual  absence  of  distinct  petioles,  and 
the  single  cotyledon,  which  characterize  our  second  great 
group,  there  is  still  another,  as  constant  as  any  of  these, 
and  that  is,  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  stem,  which  is 
quite  at  variance  with  that  exhibited  in  Dicotyledonous 
plants.  In  the  present  group  the  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  stem  is  accomplished  not  by  the  deposition  of  circle 
after  circle  of  new  wood  outside  the  old,  but  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  wood-fibres  through  the  interior  of  the 
stem  generally.      These  stems  are   tlierefore  said  to  be 

Fig.  113. — VerticaL  section  of    Oat  grain;   R,   radicle;  6,  plumule;  C, 
cotyledon ;  A,  albtnnen  (or  endosperm)  ;  O,  hairs ;  T,  testa.    (Thom6.) 
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nidogevnus,  and  the  plants  composing  tlie  group  are  called 

Endogens,  as  well  as  Monocotyledons.    Tne  term 

Eudogeii,  however,  is  used  in  quite  a  different  sense  by 
some  recent  botanists,  and  is  discarded  by  them  as  a 
synonym  for  monocotyledon,  as  having  been  given  originally 
under  a  misconception  as  to  the  true  mode  of  growth  of 
the  wood  in  stems  of  this  kind.  We  shall  explain  more 
fully  the  structure  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  stems 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  minute  structure  of  plants 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

120.  The  typical  flower  of  the  Monocotyledons  is  that 
of  the  Lily  ;  it  consists  of  live  whorls,  two  belonging  to  the 
perianth,  two  to  the  anthers,  and  one  to  the  pistil.  Other 
flowers  of  the  group,  as  we  have  een,  exhibit  departures 
from  the  type,  chiefly  in  the  suppression  of  whorls  or 
parts  of  whorls.  Thus  in  Ihe  Iris  one  whorl  of  stamens 
is  suppressed.  In  this  plant,  also,  the  ovary  is  inferior. 
In  the  spadiceous  plants  the  perianth  is  suppressed,  and 
in  the  Grasses  there  may  be  suppression  in  all  the  whons. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CONIFEROUS    PLANTS— WHITE    PINE 

GEOUND-HEMLOCK. 

121.  The  cone-bearing  trees  are  so  striking  and  importairfc 
.i  feature  in  Canadian  vegetation  that  even  an  elementary 
work  like  the  present  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
aotio©  of  them.    They  form,  besides,  a  very  distinct  groap 
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01    plant?;,   intermediatp.  in   structure,   as   we    shall   see, 
between  the  groups  upon  which  we  have  so  lar   oeeu 


Fig.  114. 

engaged  and  others  to  which  we  shall  presently  direct 
attention. 

122.  As  perhaps  the  commonest  Canadian  type  of  the 
Coniferous  Group,  the  White  Pine  first  demands  our 
attention.  This  noble  tree,  in  its  general  aspect,  is 
familiar  to  every  one.  It  produces  a  straight  trunk, 
which  is  continued  upward  year  after  year  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  terminal  bud,  the  new  branches  of  each 
year  being  developed  from  a  circle  of  lateral  buds  formed 
behind  the  apex  of  the  stem  or  old  branch.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  tree,  therefore,  unless  it  is  a  very  old  one,  is 
that  of  a  broad-based  cone  or  spire.  The  leaves  are  straight 


Fig.  114. — Leaves  and  cluster  of  staminate  catkins  of  White  Pine. 
Vid  Steele.) 
Big.  115. — Pcllen-grain  of  Pine.    (Wood  and  Steele.) 
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needles,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of  five  each.  In  the 
Red  Pine,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  hut  two  leaves  in 
the  cluster.  Other  species  have  bundles  of  three  each. 
These  leaves,  as  is  well  known,  are  evergreen,  that  is  to 
say,  they  do  not  peri^^h  in  the  first  autumn,  but  persist 
through  the  winter  and  until  the  new  leaves  of  the 
following  season  are  fully  developed. 

12.3.  The  flowers  of  the  Pine  must  be  looked  for  in 
spring  just  before  the  new  leaves  are  put  forth.  They  are 
monoecious  or  dioecious.  The  staminate  flowers, 
consisting  of  a  single  stamen  each,  are  produced 
around  the  bases  of  the  new  shoots,  where  they 
form  dense  clusters  of  small  catkins  (Fig.  114). 
Each  anther  is  two-celled,  and  the  pollen-grains 
(Fig.  11.5)  are  rather  peculiar  in  shape,  having,  in 
fact,  the  appearance  of  three  grains  cohering 
together.  The  two  outer  portions,  however,  are 
only  bladder-like  developments  of  the  outer  coat 
(extine)  of  the  real  grain,  which  occupies  the 
Fi^.  116.    centre. 

124.  The  pistillate  or  fertile  flowers  are  aggregated 
together  upon  an  elongated  axis,  forming  in  fact  the  well- 
known  cone  of  the  Pine  (Fig.  116).  The  young  cones 
will  be  found  to  occupy  lateral  positions  on  the  branches ; 
each  of  them  is  made  up  of  many  spirally  a,rranged  scales^ 
each  scale  being  in  the  axil  of  a  bract  (Fig.  117).  At  the 
base  of  each  scale,  on  the  inside,  will  be  found  two  ovules 
turned  downwards  (Fig.  118).  Observe  that  these  ovules. 
are  nofMHosedin  an  ovarii.  Because  of  this  fact  the 
group  of  plants  ot  which  the  Pine  is  a  type  is  said  to  be 

Fig.  116.— Cone  of  Pine.    (Wood  and  Steele.) 
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r/y772^ospepnous,  that  is,  naked-seeded.  All  the  plants 
previouslyexamined,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  seeds 
enclosed  in  ovaries;  hence  they  are  all  angio^nious.  The 
scales  of  the  cone  are  to  be  regardecT  as  open 
carpollary  leaves,  and  each  of  them,  with  its 
pair  of  ovules,  constitutes  a  fertile  flower. 
The  pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind  directly  to 
the  micropyle  of  the  ovule,  there  being  no 
intervening  stigma;  but/a?The  quantity  of  pollen  produced 
is  immense,  the  chances  of  failure  to  reach  the  ovules 
are  very  slight.  At  the  time  of  pollination,  the  air  in  a 
pine  forest  is  full  of  pollen.  The  yellow  scum  often 
found  on  water  after  a  summer  shower  is  chiefly  Pine 
pollen.  After  fertilization  the  ovules  develope  into  seeds, 
and  the  scales  of  the  cone,  which  are  origin- 
ally of  rather  soft  texture,  attain  a  woody 
consistency.  This  process  of  maturing,  how- 
ever, in  the  Pine  takes  considerable  time. 
The  cones  do  not  ripen  until  thej-utumn  of 
the  secQpxl  yeai:,,aj[ter  flowering.  At  this  time  the  scales 
diverge  from  the  axis,  and  the  seeds  are  allowed  to 
escape,  each  of  them  being  now  furnished  with  a  wing, 
which  enables  the  wind  more  readily  to  waft  it  away. 
The  number  of  cotyledons  in  the  embryo  is  variable, 
but  is  always  more  than  two  ,  sometimes  there 
are  as  many  as  twelve. 

The  wood  of  the  Gymnosperms  is  essentially 
like  that  of  the  Dicotyledons,  and  the  stem 
thickens  in  the  same  way.  Certain  diflerencee 
will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

Fig.  117. — Single  scale  of  Pine  cone  with  its  bract.    (Wood  and  Steele.) 
Fig.  118. — Inner  side  of  the  scale,  showing  the  two  naked  ovules.    (Wood 
Fig.  119.— StaTiiiia*^^'^  catkins  of  Ground  Hemioclc  iand  Steele.) 
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12.").  It.  will  lin  interesMiig  now  to  compare  with  tlie 
structure  of  the  Pine  that  of  another  member  of  the  same 
yroiip — the  Ground  Hemlock,  a  low  shrul)  common  enough 
in  our  Canadian  woods.  This,  like  the  Pine,  is  evergreen. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  not  needle-shaped,  but  flat ;  and 
they  are  not  clustered,  but  project  singly  from  the  sides  of 
the  stem. 

126.  The  staminate  flowers  (Fig.   119)  grow  in  small 
catkins   at   the   ends  of  very  short  lateral  shoots  which 
rn  f.  bear  about  their  bases 

many  scale-like 
bracts.  The  stamens 
«»  /  /li\\\  /Ai\l!! ////  ^j.Q  somewhat  diff"er- 
ent  from  those  of 
Pine,  being  umbrella- 
shaped  (peltate),  and 
bearing  from  three  to 
^^s-'^^o.  Figr.  121.  eight  pollen-sacs  upon 

the  under  surface.  The  fertile  flowers  are  also  at  the 
extremities  of  short,  scaly-bracted  branches,  but  in  this 
plant  tlie  flowers  occur  singly,  and  are  not  aggregated  in 
cones.  Fig.  120  shows  a  section  of  a  fertile  branch  with 
its  bracts  and  the  single  naked  ovule  at  its  extremity. 
Around  the  base  of  the  ovule  there  is  a  fleshy  ring  or  disk 
(shown  in  section  at  a  in  the  figure).  The  pollen  is  conveyed 
by  the  wind  directly  to  the  micropyle,  and  after  fertiliza- 
tion, and  during  the  development  of  the  seed,  the  fleshy 
ring  upon  which  it  rests  grows  upward  so  as  to  surround 
the  seed  and  give  the  fruit  a  remarkable  berry-like 
appearance  (Fig.    121).       This  fleshy  covering  (which  is 

Fig.  120. — Section  of  fertile  branch  of  Ground  Hemlock  ;  s,  the  apparently 
terminal  ovule ;  i,  its  integument  ;  k,  the  nucellus  ;  m,  the  micropyle  ;  a  a, 
the  rudimentof  the  aril,  which  finally  surrounds  the  seed ;  b  b,  bracts.    (Prantl). 

Fig.  121.— The  same  with  mature  fruit,/.    (Prantl). 
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liriglit   iT'il   at  nialurity)  is    a   good  example  of  what  is 
called  an  (tril. 

127.  "We  find,  then,  that  although  there  is  at  first  sight 
little  in  common,  apparently,  between  the  cone  of  the 
Pine  and  the  berry-like  fruit  of  the  Ground  Hemlock 
{Taxus  haccata),  yet  they  both  have  the  characteristic 
ndlced  ovules. 

128.  Among  our  cone-bearing  trees  will  readily  be 
recognized  the  Arbor  Yita3  (commonly  called  Cedar),  the 
Larch  or  Tamarack,  which,  however,  is  not  evergreen, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  Spruce  or  Fir,  The  Juniper, 
also,  belongs  to  this  group,  but  is  marked  by  the 
peculiarity  that  the  few  scales  of  the  cone  cohere  together 
in  ripening  and  become  succulent,  thus  forming  what 
looks  like  a  berry. 

129.  To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  observations  upon 
plant-structure,  we  have  found 

(1)  That  all  the  plants  to  which  our  attention  has  so 

far  been  directed  produce  floivers ;  they  are  all, 
therefore,  flowering  or  j)lianerogamous  jilants,  or, 
briefly,  p^^anerogarnn. 

(2)  That  in    a  large  number  of  the  plants  there  are 

ovaries  enclosing  the  seeds.  All  such  plants  are 
grouped  as  angiosperms. 

(3)  That  in  others  the  seeds  are  not  enclosed  in  an 

ovary.  Hence  we  have  a  group  known  as  gymno- 
sperms. 

(4)  That  the  angiosperms  are  either  dicotyledonotts  or 

monocotyledonous. 
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Tliose   conclusions    may   Lc   conveniently  shown  in  a 
tabular  form  as  follows  ; 

PHANEROGAMS. 


I  I 

ANGIOSPEKMS.  0YMN0SPERM8. 


DICCTTLEDONS.  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF     ROOTS,     STEMS,    AND    FOLIAGE-LEAVES    OF 
PHANEROGAMS. 

130.  Before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  other 
selected  plants  illustrative  of  other  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  present  in  a  systematic  way 
the  more  in;iportant  facts  in  connection  with  the  Phanero- 
gams, dealing  in  turn  with  the  organs  of  vegetation  — 
the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  foliage-leaves — and  then  with 
the  organs  of  reproduction  as  displayed  in  the  flower. 
The  various  forms  assumed  by  these  organs,  whether  in 
different  plants  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant, 
will  have  our  attention,  as  also  their  various  modes  of 
arrangement.  We  shall  consider,  also,  rather  more 
minutely  than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do,  the 
development  of  the  seed  from  the  ovule,  the  process  of 
pollination  and  of  fertilization,  and  the  subsequent 
germination  of  the  seed  and  development  of  the  new 
plant.  To  this  study  of  forms  the  name  Morphology 
has  been  given.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  effective 
morphological  work  can  only  be  accomplished  by  actual 
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<'ontart  witli  and  inspection  of  the  forms  which  are,  for 
the  time  being,  the  objects  of  study.  The  yonijg  student 
must  provide  himself  with  specimens,  and  learn  to 
associate  the  descriptive  terms  with  the  actual  condition 
ivhich  tlie  terms  descrilje.  Only  in  this  way  can  this 
branch  of  botanical  work  be  relieved  of  the  element  of 
Irudgery,  and  made  what  it  ought  to  be — a  means  of 
developing  in  a  high  degree  those  powers  of  observation 
with  which  the  young  are  so  exceptionally  endowed.  It 
is  believed  that  with  proper  management  even  the 
more  difficult  technical  terms,  which  are  derived  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  specially  devised  for  botanical 
purposes,  will  be  learned  without  extraordinary  effort.  It 
is  the  writer's  experience  that  a  term  is  insensibly 
acquired  and  almost  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  ij 
there  is  first  created  the  tva/d  of  the  term  to  describe  what 
is  seen  when  some  new  form  has  lieen  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation, and  its  peculiarities  have  been  thoroughly  grasped 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  With  a  good  many  of 
the  terms  thei'e  will  be  found  no  difficulty  whatever, 
since  they  have  the  same  meaning  in  their  botanical 
applications  as  they  have  in  their  every-day  use. 

131.  The  Root.  This  organ  is  called  the  descending 
axis  of  the  plant,  from  its  tendency  to  grow  downward 
into  the  soil  from  the  very  commencement  of  its  develop, 
ment.  Its  chief  use  is  to  imbibe  liquid  nourishment, 
and  transmit  it  to  the  stem,  from  which  it  is  well  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  the  root-cap  (Fig.  122,  a)  and 
the  absence  of  leaves.  The  absorbing  surface  of  a  young 
root  or  rootlet  is  largely  increased  by  the  development  of 
root-hairs,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained  later  on 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  trichomes  or  hair-like  growths 
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generally.  It  must  Ije  mentioned  here,  also,  that  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  the  general  statement  that  roots  do 
not  produce  buds.  It  is  well  knosvn  that  new  stems  are 
sent  up  by  the  roots  of  Poplars  and  of  Apple  trees,  for 
example,  especially  it  the  roots  have  been  injured.  These 
cases  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal. 

132.  You  will  remember  that  in  our  examination  of 
some  common  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the 
Pumpkin  and  Bean  (Pigs.  77-81), we  found 
M  at  the  junction  of  the  cotyledons  a  small 
pointed  projection  called  the  radicle.  Now, 
when  such  a  seed  is  put  into  the  ground, 
under  favorable  circumstances  of  warmth 
and  moisture,  it  begins  to  grow  or  germi- 
7iatp,  and  the  radicle,  which  in  reality  is  a 
~-a  minute  stem,  not  only  lengthens,  in  most 
cases,  so  as  to  push  the  cotyledons 
upwards,  but  developes  a  ftfot  from  its  lower 
extremity.  All  seeds,  in  short,  when  they 
germinate,  produce  roots  from  the  extremity 
of  the  radicle,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  it,  and 
roots  so  produced  are  called  primary  roots.  In 
Monocotyledons  the  primary  root  is  but  very 
slightly  developed,  the  fibrous  roots  character- 
istic of  tliese  plants  bursting  forth  frum  the 
sides  oi  the  radicle  at  an  early  period  of  growth. 
In  other  plants  the  primary  root  either  assumes 
the  form  of  a  distinct  central  axis  larger  than  any  of  its 
branches,  and  called  a  tap-root  (Fig.  123),  examples  of 
which  are  furnished  by  the  Mallow,  the  Carrot,  and  the 

Figr.  122. — Magnified  tip  of  Hyacinth  iciot ;  it,  tlic  root-cap.     (Ilooktr.) 
Fig.  123.— Tap-root  of  Dandelion. 


Fig.  122. 


Fi-.  123. 
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Bean,  or  it  may  branch  at  an  early  stage  into  numerous 
similar  threads,  and  so  form  a  fibrous  root,  as  in  Buttercup. 

133.  Tap-roots  receive  different  names  according  to 
the  particular  shape  they  liappen  to  assume. 
Thus,  the  Carrot  (Fig.  124)  is  conical,  because 
from  a  broad  top  it  tapers  gradually  and  i-egularly 
to  a  point.  The  Radish,  being  somewhat  thicker 
at  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  is  spindle- 
shaj^ed.  The  Turnip,  and  roots  of  similar  shape, 
are  napiform  {iiapus,  a  turnip). 

These  fleshy  tap-roots  belong,  as  a  rule,  to 
biennial  plants,  and  are  designed  as  storehouses 
of  food  for  the  plant's  use  during  its  second  year's 
Occasionally  fibrous  roots  also  thicken  in  the 
same  manner,  as  in  the  Peony,  and  then  they  are  said  to 
be  fascicled  or  clustered. 
(Fig.  125). 

134.  But  you  must  have 
observed  that  plants  some- 
times put  forth  roots  in 
addition  to  those  develop- 
ed from  the  embryo  of  the 
seed.  The  V^erbena  of  our 
gardens,  for  example,  will 
take  root  at  every  joint  if 
the  stem  l)e  laid  upon  the  ground  (Fig.  126).  The 
runners  of  the  Strawberry  take  root  at  their  extremities; 
and  nothing  is  more  familiar  than  that  cuttings  from 
various  plants  will  make  roots  for  themselves  if  put  into 
proper  soil,  and    supplied    with  warnith  and  moisture. 


Fig.  124.— Tap-root  of  ^arro^, 


Ki?.  125.— Fascicled  roots  of  Peony. 
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All  such  roots,  not  developed  from  the  end  of  the  radicle 
and  in  a  straight  line  with  it,  are  called  seconda^'ij  or 
adveiditious  roots.  Under  this  head  should,  of  course,  be 
placed  the  fibrous  roots  of  all  Monocotyledonous  plants, 
the  true  primary   roots  of   which  are  but  very   feebly 

developed.  So, 
also,all  branches 
of  primary  roots 
should  be  re- 
garded as  adven- 
titious. When 
such  roots  are 
developed  from 
parts  of  the  stein 
which  are  not  in 
contact  with  the 
ii^round,  they  are 
aerial,  as,  for  example,  the  roots  developed  from  the 
lower  joints  of  the  stem  of  Indian  Corn. 

135.  There  are  a  few  curious  plants  whose  roots  never 
reach  the  ground  at  all,  and  which  depend  altogether 
upon  the  air  for  food.  These  are  called  epiphytr^.  There 
are  others  whose  roots  penetrate  the  stems  and  roots  of 
other  living  plants,  and  thus  receive  their  nourishment 
as  it  were  at  second-hand.  These  are  2'>«'^'0'Sitic  plants. 
The  Dt)dder  and  Beech-drops,  of  Canadian  woods,  are 
well-known  examples.  Others,  again,  subsist  upon 
decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  are  hence 
known  as  saprophi/tes.  Indian  Pipe  and  Coral-root  are 
good  examples  of  saprophytic  plants.  Both  parasites 
a,nd  saprophytes  are  usually  destitute  of  green  ^leaves. 

Fig.  126. — Adventitious  roots  of  Verbena. 


Fig.  12C. 
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being  either  pale  or  brownish.     The  Mistletoe,  however, 
is  a  green  parasite. 

136.  As  to  duration,  roots  (and,  consequently,  the 
plants  themselves)  are  either  annual,  or  biennial,  or 
perennial.  The  plant  is  called  an  annual  if  its  whole  life, 
from  the  germination  of  the  seed,  is  limited  to  one 
season.  It  is  biennial  if  it  flowers  and  ripens  its  seed 
in  the  second  season.  Between  these  two  classes  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line,  because,  with  proper  care, 
some  annuals  may  be  induced  to  live  for  two  years;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  plants,  as  the  Radish,  which 
are  properly  biennial  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall,  will 
flower  and  produce  seed  in  one  season  if  sown  in  the 
spring.  Something,  also,  depends  upon  the  climate  in 
which  the  plant  is  grown,  its  life,  in  some  cases,  being 
prolonged  in  a  more  favourable  situation.  Perennials 
live  on  year  after  year,  as  is  the  case  with  all  our  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  also  with  some  herbaceous  plants,  as  Peony 
and  Dahlia,  which  only  die  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  autumn. 

137.  The  Stem.  As  the  root  is  developed  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo,  so  the  stem  is 
developed  from  the  upper  end,  but  with  this  important 
difference,  that  a  bud  always  precedes  the  formation  of 
the  stem  or  any  part  of  it  or  its  branches.  If  a  bud,  such 
as  that  of  the  Lilac,  be  picked  to  pieces,  it  will  be  fouud 
to  consist  mostly  of  minute  leaves  closely  packed  together 
on  a  short  bit  of  stem.  A  bud,  in  fact,  is  only  a  specia/ 
condition  of  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  and  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  organ  distinct  from  it.  As  the  bud  unfold^;, 
the  stem  may  lengthen  so  as  to  exhibit  the  intemodes,  or 
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it  may  remain  short,  in  which  case  the  expanded  leaves 
form  a  chister  or  rosette,  as  in  Dandelion.  The  tender 
leaves  of  the  hud  are  not  uncommonly  protected  from  the 
weather  by  coverings  in  the  form  of  tough  scales,  with  the 
additional  safeguaid  sometimes  of  a  wax-like  coating  on 
the  surface  of  the  latter,  as  seen  in  the  conspicuous  buds 
of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and  the  cap-like  coverings  of  those 
of  the  Spruce. 

138.  Between  the  cotyledons  of  the  Bean  (Fig.  81),  at 
the  top  of  the  radicle,  we  found  n  minute  bud  called  the 
plumule.  Out  of  this  bud  the  first  bit  of  stem  is  developed 
(leaving  out  of  consideration  the  radicle  itself),  and  during 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  plant,  wherever  a  branch  is 
to  be  formed  or  a  main  stem  to  be  prolonged,  there  a  bud 
will  invariably  be  found.  Tlie  branch  buds  are  always  in 
the  axils  of  leaves,  and  so  are  called  axillary,  and  it  not 
uncommonly  happens  that  several  buds  are  found  together 
in  this  situation. 

139.  Adventitious  buds,  however,  are  sometimes  produced 
in  plants  like  the  Willow,  particularly  if  tlie  stem  has 
been  wounded.  As  already  mentioned,  they  are  also, 
occasionally  produced  upon  roots,  as,  for  example,  upon 
those  of  the  Poplars. 

140.  The  bud  from  which  the  main  stem  is  developed, 
or  a  branch  continued,  is  of  course  at  the  end  of  the  stem 
or  branch,  and  so  is  terminal. 

141.  Branching  or  Ramification.     By  a  branch 

is  meant  an  off-shoot  similar  in  structure  to  the  member 
from  which  it  springs.  Hence  the  side-shoots  of  roots 
are  root-branches  ;  so,  also,  the  lateral  out-growths  of  the 
stem    which    resemble    the    stem  itself  in  structure  are 
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stem-brauclies.     It  is  found  tlmt  the   branching  of  stems 
proceeds  upon  two  Avell  defined  plans. 

142,  Mono2)odial  Branching.  This  system  is  distin- 
guished by  the  circumstance  that  all  the  branches  are  the 
result  of  the  development  of  strictly  lateral  buds.  In 
other  words,  there  is  invariably  a  terminal  bud  at  the 
apex  of  the  stem  distinct  from  the  lateral  buds  produced 
behind    the    apex.     Of    this   system   there   are   several 


Fig.  130. 


Fig.  127.  Fig.  128. 


modifications.  If  the  terminal  bud  develops  regularly,  as 
well  as  the  lateral  ones,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  have  a 
straight  and  well-defined  trunk,  easily  distinguished  by 
its  vigorous  growth  from  the  branches.  The  Pine  or 
the  Spruce  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  effect. 

Figs.  127,  128,  130.  — Diagrams  of  various  forms  of  monopodia!  branching. 
(Sachs.) 
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Jiut  if  the  terminal  bud,  though  produced,  ceases 
to  grow,  while  the  lateral  buds  are  vigorously  developed, 
as  is  well  exhibited  in  the  spring  by  the  annual  shoots 
of  the  Lilac,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
branches  will  overtop  the  original  stem, 
and  the  latter  will  finally  become  unrecog- 
nizable. 

14.3.    The   Pine   and   the   Spruce  and 
similar  forms  are  said  to  be  racemose  or 
botryose,  and  the  Lilac,  in  the  development 
of  its  annual  shoots,  is  said  to  be  cipnoss. 
Fig.  127  is  a  representation  of  the  latter 
mode.     Here   1   is  the  extremity  of  the 
main  stem,  but  the  terminal  bud  at   that 
point  has  failed  to  grow,  while  two  vigor- 
ous branches  have  been  produced.     The 
terminal  buds  of  these  branches  (2  and  2), 
have  in  their  turn  failed,  and  the  laterals 
immediately  behind  tliem  have,  as  before, 
given  rise  to  new  shoots.     This  is  the  result,  then,  when 
both  the  lateral  buds  grow  with  equal  vigour,  and  it  is 
known  as  a  forl-ed  cyme. 

144.  But  sometimes  one  member  of  each  pair  of  buds 
is  developed  far  more  strongly  than  the  other.  If  the 
strong  buds  are  developed  in  succession  on  the  same  side 
of  the  stem  an  effect  will  be  produced  like  that  represented 
in  Fig.  128.  This  is  known  as  a  helicoid  cyme.  If, 
however,  the  strong  buds  are  developed  alternately  on 
both  sides  of  the  stem,  we  get  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
129,   which   is  then   called  a  scorpioid  cyme.     Not  un- 

Fig.  129.— Diagram  to  illustrate  scocpioid  cyme.    CSachs.) 
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commonly  this  latter  form  becomes  straightened  out,  as  in 
Fig.  130,  so  that  the  successive  branches  are  in  the  same 
line,  and  look  like  a  stem  developed  from  tlie  terminal 

bud.  As  the  foot  or 
support  is  not  in  this 
case  the  continuation 
of  a  single  axis,  but 
is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  successive 
branches  superposed, 
these  forms  are  said 
to  be  sympodial,  the 
prefix  in  this  term 
having  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  in  "  syn- 
carpous"  and  the  like, 
and  implying  that  the 
foot  is  composed  of 
severalcoherent  parts. 
In  these  cases,  then, 
we  have  a  sympodial 
vionopodium. 

145.  Dicliotomous  Branching.  In  this  system  the 
growing  point  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  divides  into  two  new 
growing  jioints,  both  of  which  are,  therefore,  terminal  and 
not  lateral,  as  in  the  first  mode.  The  growing  points  of 
the  branches,  in  their  turn,  are  each  converted  into  two 
new  ones,  as  shown  in  Fig.  131,  As  in  the  monopodial 
mode,  there  may  be  helicoid  and  scorpioid  dichotomy, 
due  to  the  superior  development  of  the  growing  points  on 

Figs.  131,  132,  and  133.— Diagrams  to  illustrate  dichotomoua  branching, 
^acbs.)  _ , 


Fig.  133. 


Fig.  132. 
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one  side,  or  on  alternate  si<ies  of  the  stem,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  132  and  133.    These  forms  are,  of  course,  sympodiai. 

146.  A  comparison  of  Figs.  127  and  131  will  show 
that  there  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the  forms. 
On  this  account  tlie  forked  cyme  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  dlcliasium  or  false  dichotomy. 

147.  Dicliotomous  branching  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  the 
roots  of  Club-Mosses,  nml  in  Lichens.  In  the  phanero- 
gams, monopodial  brandling  is  the  almost  invariable  rule. 
The  flowering  stems,  which  afford  the  best  illustrations, 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

148.  If  you  examine  a  few  stems  of  plants  at  random, 
you  will  probably  find  some  of  them  quite  soft  and  easily 
compressible,  while  others  will  be  firm  and  will  resist 
compression.  The  stem  of  a  Beech  or  a  Currant  is  an 
instance  of  the  latter  kind,  and  any  weed  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  former.  The  Beech  and  the  Currant  have 
woody  stems,  wjiile  the  weeds  are  herbaceous.  Between 
the  Beech  and  the  Currant  the  chief  difference  is  in  size. 
Tlie  Beech  is  a  tree,  the  Currant  a  shrub.  But  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
shrubs  and  trees,  or  between  herbs  and  shrubs.  A  series 
of  plants  could  be  constructed,  commencing  with  an 
unquestionable  herb  and  ending  with  an  unquestionable 
tree,  but  embracing  plants  exhibiting  such  a  gradual 
transition  from  herbs  to  shrubs  and  from  shrubs  to  trees, 
that  you  could  not  say  at  what  precise  point  in  the  series 
the  changes  occurred. 

149.  The  forms  assumed  by  stems  above  ground  are 
auixierous,  and  they  are  described  mostly  by  terms  in 
common  use.     For  instance,  if  a  stem  is  weak  and  trails 
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along  (he  ground,  it  is  fraih'vrj  m  prostrate  :  and  if,  as  in 

the  runners  of  the  Strawberry,  it  takes- root  on  the  lower 

side,  then  it  is 
creeping.  Such  a 
shoot  as  the  run- 
ner of  the  Straw- 
berry, which  takes 
root  at  a  distance 
from  the  parent 
„.  plant,  is  commonly 

called  a  stolon. 
150.   Many  weak  stems  raise  themselves  by  clinging  to 

any  support  that  may  happen  to  be  within  their  reach. 

In  some  instances  the  stem  itself  winds 

round  the   support,   assuming  a  spiral 

form,    as    in    the    Morning-Glory,    the 

Hop,  and  the  Bean,  and  is  therefore 

distinguished    as    t%oining.     In     other 

cases   the  stem   puts   forth  thread-like 

leafless   branches   called  tendrils  (Fig. 

134),  which    grasp  the   support,  as  in 

the   Virginia  Creeper  and    the   Grape. 

In  the  Pea,   the  end  of  the  extended 

mid-rib  of  the  leaf  is  transformed  into  a      ...    ,.,. 

iVi.  13o. 

tendril  (Fig.  135).     Sometimes  the  leaf- 
stalks themselves    serve    the    same    purpose,    as  in    the 
Clematis  or  Virgin's  Bower.     In   these   cases  the  stems 
are  said  to  climh.      Our  Poison  Ivy  climbs  over  logs,  &c., 
by  the  aid  of  its  aerial  roots. 

The  stems  of  wheat  and  grasses  generally  are  known  as 

Fig.  134. — Leaf  and  tendril  of  Grape-vine. 
Fig.  135— Tendril  of  the  Pea. 
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^ulms.      They  are   jointpd,   rind   usually  liollow   except  at 
the  joints. 

151,  Besides  the  stems  ■which  giDW  ahove  ground, 
there  are  varieties  to  be  found  helow  the  surface.  Pull 
up  a  Potato  plant,  and  examine  the  underground  portion 
(Fig.  136).  It  is  not  improbable  that  you  will  regard  the 
whole  as  a  mass  of  roots,  but  a  A'ery  little  trouble  will 
undeceive  you.     Many  of  the  fibres  are  unquestionably 


Fi?.  136. 

roots,  but  an  inspection  of  those  having  potatoes  at  the 
ends  of  them  will  show  you  that  they  are  quite  different 
from  those  which  have  not.  The  former  Avill  be  found  to 
be  furnished  with  little  scales,  answering  to  leaves,  each 
with  a  minute  bud  in  the  axil ;  and  the  potatoes  them- 
selves exhibit  buds  of  the  same  kind.  The  potato,  in 
short,  is  only  the  swollen  end  of  an  underground  stem. 
Such  swollen  extremities  are  known  as  tubers,  whilst  the 

Fig.  136.— Tubers  of  the  Potato. 
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Fig.  137. 


underground  stem  i.?  called  a  ruut-stock  or  rhizome^  and  maj 
alnu\<t  always  be  distinguished  from  a  true  root  by  the 
presence  of  buds.     The  Solomon's  Seal  and  Toothwort  of 

Canadian  woods,  and 
the  Canada  Thistle, 
are  common  instances 
of  plants  producing 
these  stems.  Fig.  137 
shows  a  riiizome. 

152.  Take  now  an 
Onion,  and  compare 
it  with  a  Potato.  You 
will  not  find  any  such 
outside  appearances  upon  the  former  as  are  presented  by 
the  latter.  The  Onion  is  smooth,  and  has  no  buds  upon 
its  surface.  From  the  under  side  there  spring  roots,  and 
this  circumstance  will  probably  suggest  that  the  Onion 
must  be  a  stem  of  some  sort.  Cut 
the  Onion  through  from  top  to  bot- 
tom (Fig.  138).  It  will  then  be 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of 
coats.  Strip  off  one  or  two,  and  ob- 
serve that  Avhilst  they  are  somewhat 
fleshy  where  the  Oniou  is  broadest, 
they  gradv.ally  become  thinner  to- 
wards the  top.  The  long,  green  tubes 
whicii  project  from  the  top  of  the 
Onion  during  its  growth  are,  in  fact,  the  prolongations  of 
these  coats.  But  the  tubes  are  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  itself.     The  mass  of  our  Onion,  therefore,  consists 


Fig.  137.- 
Fig.  138.- 


-A  rhizome. 

-Vertical  section  of  bulb  of  the  Onion. 
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of  the  flp.'^hy  hcn^rs  of  Iho,  /rares.  lUit  you  will  observe 
that  at  the  bottom  tliero  is  a  rather  Hat,  solid  part 
upon  whicli  these  coats  or  leaves  are 
inserted,  and  which  must  conserpiently 
1)e  a  stem.  Such  a  stem  as  this,  with  its 
lleshy  leaves,  is  called  a  bulb.  If  the 
leaves  form  coats,  as  in  the  Onion,  tlic 
bulb  is  coated  or  tunieated;  if  they  do 
Fig.  139.  j^Q^^  j^g  -j^  ^l^g  Lijigg  (^Yv^.  139),  it  is  scaly. 

163.  Tubers  and  bulbs,  then,  consist  chiefly  of  masses 
of  nourishing  matter  ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that 
in  the  latter  the  nourishment  is  contained  in  the  fleshy 
leaves  themselves,  whilst  in  the  former  it  forms  a  mass 
more  or  less  distinct  from  the  buds. 

154.  The  thickened  mass  at  the  base  of  the  stem  of 
our  Indian  Turnip  (Fig.  94)  is  more  like  a  tuber  than  a 
bulb  in  its  construction.  It  is  called  a  corm  or  solid 
bulb.  The  Crocus  and  Gladiolus  of  the  gardens  are 
other  examples.  The  chief  difference  between  the  corm 
and  the  ordinary  bulb  is  in  the  relative  space  occupied 
by  the  stem  or  solid  part.  In  the  former  it  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  latter.  The  student  should  dissect 
specimens  of  Indian  Turnip,  Crocus,  Tulip,  Hyacinth, 
&c.,  when  these  difierences  will  be  readily  apprehended. 

155.  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tiger  Lily  are 
produced  small,  black,  rounded  bodies,  which,  on 
examination,  prove  to  be  of  bulbous  structure.  They 
are,  in  fact,  biUblets,  and  new  plants  may  be  grown  from 
them. 

156.  Foliage-Leaves.  These  organs  are  usually 
more  or  less  flat,  and  of  a  green  colour.    In  some  plants, 

Fig.  139.— Bulb  of  a  Lily. 
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however,  they  are  extreniely  thick  anrl  succuleiu  ,  and 
in  the  case  of  parasites  and  saprophytes,  such  as  Indian 
Pipe  and  Beech-drops,  they  arc  usually  either  white  or 
hrown,  or  of  some  colour  other  than  green.  The  scaly 
leaves  of  underground  stems  are  also,  of  course,  destitute 
of  colour.  The  green  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
granular  particles  of  a  substance  called  dilorophyll.  It 
is  formed,  as  a  rule,  only  in  those  parts  which  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  and  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  process  of  assimilating  nutritious 
matter  for  the  plant's  use  during  growth.  Further 
reference  will  be  made  to  it  later  on. 

157.  As  a  general  thing,  leaves  arCv 
extended  horizontally  from  the  stem  or 
branch,  and  turn  one  side  towards  the 
sky  and  the  other  towards  the  ground. 
But  Some  leaves  are  vertical,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  common  Iris  (Figs. 88  and  89) 
each  leaf  is  douVjled  lengthwise  at  the 
base,and  sits  astride  the  next  one  within. 
Such  leaves  are  called  f'rpnta.nt. 

158.  Phyllotaxis  oi'  Leaf- Arrangement.    As  to 

their  arrangement  on  the  stem,  leaves  are  alternate  when 
only  one  arises  from  each  node  (Fig.  3).  If  two  are  formed 
at  each  node,  they  are  sure  to  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  and  so  are  described  as  opposite.  If,  as  in  Mint 
and  Maple,  each  pair  of  opposite  leaves  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  next  pair  above,  then  the  arrangement  is 
decussate.  Sometimes  there  are  several  leaves  at  the  same 
node, in  which  case  they  -cv^  whorled  or  verticillate  (Fig.  140). 


Fig.  140. 


Fig.  140. — Whorled  leaves  of  Galium. 
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159.  Even  it'  ihc  lc.i\t>s  ;nv  i>l;iccil  siiigleaiitl  apparpiilly 
irreiiularly  at  intervals  along  tlx;  stem,  it  will  he  t'ounrl  on 
examination  that  tlieir  ari-aiig(Mneiit  is  ,<,'()veriied  hy  defi- 
nite laws.  Take,  for  instance,  a  hraneh  of  Poplar  with 
a  numher  of  leaves  upon  it.  Fix  upon  any  one  leaf  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  hraneh,  and  then  from  its  jxanb  of 
insertion  draw  a  hue,  hi/  the  iivarcst  trai/,  tq  the  insertion 
of  the  next  liigher  leaf,  and  from  this  to  the  next,  and  so 
on  till  vou  reach  a  leaf  which  is  exactly  over  the  first  one. 
If  the  ])r;uieli  itself  has  not  heen  twisted  out  of  its  normal 
shape,  it  will  he  found  that  the  si.rth  leaf  is  always  pre- 
cisely o\er  the  iirst,  the  scNentli  over  the  second,  the 
ei'dith  over  the  third,  and  so  on,  and  that  the  line  joining 
the  points  of  insertion  of  successive  leaves  forms  a  spiral 
round  the  stem.  It  will  also  be  found  that  this  spiral 
goes  ticice  round  the  stem  before  passing  tnrough  the 
sixth  leaf.  The  sixth  leaf,  as  standing  exactly  over  the 
first,  begins  a  new  set,  which  lasts  in  a  similar  manner  till 
we  reach  the  eleventh.  The  leaves  are  therefore  in  sets  or 
cycles  of  five  each,  and  the  phyllotaxis  in  this  case  is 
conveniently  descril)ed  by  the  fraction  'i,  the  denominator 
of  which  gives  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  cycle,  and  the 
tunnerator  the  number  of  turns  in  tlie  spiral. 

1 60.  Now,  if  through  the  insertions  of  the  leaves  which  are 
vertically  over  each  other — that  is,  through  those  numbered 
1,  6,  11,  16,  etc.,  and  then  through  those  numbered  2,  7, 
12,  17,  and  so  on — lines  be  drawn,  it  is  evident  we  shall 
have  five  such  vertical  lines  on  the  stem.  These  line? 
mark  the  ranks  of  leaves,  or  orthosHchies.  The  number 
of  orthostichies  in  any  case  always  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  leaves  in  the  cycle. 
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161.  Ill  tlio  Elm,  the  phyllotaxis  is  much  simpler. 
Here,  starting  with  any  given  leaf,  it  will  be  found  thai 
the  ne.Kt  one  is  exactly  half  way  round  the  circumference 
of  the  stem,  and  the  third  one  exactly  over  the  first,  and 
so  on.  So  that  the  spiral  completes  tlie  circuit  in  one 
turn,  and  the  number  of  orthostichies  is  only  two,  the 
phyllotaxis  being  therefore  described  as  |.  The  |^  arrange- 
ment is  also  common.  The  Poplar,  as  we  see,  has  a  f 
arrangement ;  this  is  extremely  common. 

162.  If  we  set  down  these  fractions  in  order,  thus  :  ^, 
i,  I,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sum  of  the  first  two 
numerators  gives  the  third  numerator  ;  so  also  with  the 
denominators.  If  we  proceed  to  make  other  fractions  in 
this  way,  the  series  would  read  J,  J,  |,  |,  y^;,,  /j-,  |f ,  and  these 
are,  as  it  happens,  the  actual  cases  of  phyllotaxy  which  we 
commonly  meet  with.  The  cone  of  the  White  Pine 
furnishes  a  very  good  exercise.  In  this  case  the  scales 
(which,  of  course,  are  leaf-forms)  have  a  ^g  arrangement. 

163.  The  conchision  come  to  from  a  close  examination 
of  the  incipient  buds  is,  that  the  newer  leaves  are  produced 
over  the  widest  intervals  between  those  next  below.  In 
short,  the  arrangement  is  that  which  secures  to  the  leaves 
the  most  advantageous  conditions  for  exposure  to  the  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  economizes  space.  As  has  been  aptly 
said,  the  growth  of  the  new  leaves  follows  the  "  lines  of 
least  resistance." 

164.  When  leaves  are  in  whorls  instead  of  in  spirals, 
the  members  of  any  whorl  stand  over  the  spaces  of  the 
whorl  behiw,  as  might  be  expected.  As  to  leaves  Avhich 
are  clustered  or  fascicled,  like  those  of  the  Pine  and  Larch, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  clustering  is  due  simply  to 
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the  non-development  of  internodes.  The  ckisters  when 
carefully  examined,  show  in  some  cases  an  alternate,  and 
in  others  a  whorled,  arrangement. 

165.  As  branches  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  it 
is  clear  that  the  arrangement  of  branches  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  leaves.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that 
all  the  buds  develope  into  branches.  Many  of  them  fail, 
so  that  generally  branches  appear  to  have  no  very  definite 
arrangement. 

166.  Vernation  or  Praefoliation,  These  terms  have 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  new  leaves  are  folded 
in  the  bud.  Very  commonly  the  leaf  is  simply  doubled 
lengthwise,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  witliin ;  then  its 
vernation  is  said  to  be  conduplicate.  In  tlie  Maple  and 
Mallow  the  folding  is  fan-like,  and  is  described  as  ■plaited. 
In  the  Cherry  the  leaf  is  coiled  in  a  single  coil  beginning 
with  one  edge  :  this  is  convolute  vernation  ;  but  if  the 
coiling  is  from  both  edges  to  the  mid  rib,  it  is  said  to  be 
involute  ;  if  both  edges  are  rolled  backward,  it  is  revolute. 
The  vernation  is  circinate  when  the  leaf  is  coiled  from  the 
tip,  as  in  Ferns. 

167.  Forms  of  Foliage-Leaves.  Leaves  present 
an  almost  endless  variety  in  their  forms,  and  accuracy 
in  describing  any  given  leaf  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  student  in  selecting  and  combining 
terms.     The  chief  terms  in  use  will  be  given  here. 

Compare  a  leaf  of  the  Round-leaved  Mallow  with  one 
of  Red  Clover  (Figs.  141,  142).  Each  of  them  is 
furnished  with  a  long  petiole  and  a  pair  of  stipules.  In 
the  blade,  however,  there  is  a  difference.  The  l)lade  of 
the  former  consists  of  a  siyigle  piece  ;   that  of  the  latter 
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is  in  three  separate  pieces,  each  of  which  is  called  a 
leaflet,  but  all  of  which,  taken  collectively,  constitute  the 
blade  of  the  leaf.  The  leaf  of  the  Mallow  is  simple  ; 
that  of  the  Clover  is  COmpOUnd.  Between  the  simple 
and  the  compound  form  there  is  every  possible  shade  of 
gradation.  In  the  Mallow  leaf  the  lobes  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.     In  the  Maple  (Fig.  143)  they  are  well 


Figr.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


marked.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  lobes  are  so  nearly 
separate  that  the  leaves  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  really 
compound. 

168.  You  will  remember  that  in  our  examinations  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  we  found  the  leaves  to  be  invariably 
net-veined.  But,  though  they  have  this  general  character 
m  common,  they  differ  considerably  in  the  details  of 
their  veining,  or  venation,  as  it  is  called.  The  two 
leaves  employed  as  illustrations  in  the  last  section  will 

Fig.  141.     Simple  palmatel.v-vciiied  leaf  of  Mallow. 
Fig.  142. — Coiii)iotiii(l  leaf  of  Clover. 
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Fig.  143 


serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning  here.     In  the  Mallow, 

there  are  several  ribs  of 
about  the  same  size,  radiat- 
ing from  the  end  of  the 
petiole,  something  like  the 
spread-out  fingers  of  a  hand. 
The  veining  in  this  case  is 
therefore  described  as  du/i- 
tate,  or  radicde,  or  yalhiafe. 
The  leaflet  of  the  Clover,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  divided 
exactly  in  the  middle  l)y  a 
single  rib  (the  mid-rih),  and 
from  this  the  veins  are  given  oflF  on  each  side,  so  that 
the  veining,  on  the  whole,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
feather,  and  is,  therefore,  described  as  innnaie  ^penna,  a 
feather). 

169.  Both  simple  and  compound  leaves  exhibit  these 
two  modes  of  venation.  Of  simple  pinnately-veined 
leaves,  the  Beech,  Mullein,  and 
Willow  supply  familiar  instances. 
The  Mallow,  Maple,  Grape,  Cur- 
rant, and  Gooseberry  have  simple 
rf  diate  -  veined  leaves.  Sweet- 
Brier  (Fig.  43),  Mountain  Ash, 
and  Rose  have  compound  pinnate 
leaves,  whilst  those  of  Virginia-  Fig-.  144. 

Creeper    (Fig.    144),    Horse-Chest-nut,   and    Hemp    are 
compound  digitate. 

Fig.  143. — Palmatuly-lobcd  leaf  of  Maple. 
Fig.  144.— Palmate  leaf  of  Virginia  Creeper. 
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As  lias  already  been  pointed  out,  the  leaves  of  Mono- 

cotyledonous  plants  are  almost  invariably  straight-veined, 

170.   In  addition  to  the  venation,  the  description  of  a 


Fig.  145. 


Fif?.  146. 


simple  leaf  includes  jiurticulais  concerning  :  (1)  the  gen- 
eral outline,  (2)  the  edge  or  margin,  (3)  the  point 
or  apex,  (4)  the  base. 

171.  Outline.     As  to  outline,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  first  the  forms  assumed  by  leaves  without  JoV-'ss, 


Lanceolate 

Ovate 

Del<»id 


Fi^.  147.  Fig.  148. 

and  whose  margin.s  are  therefore  more  or  less  continuous. 
Such  leaves  are  of  three  sorts,  viz.:  those  in  wh?cb  both 
ends  of  the  leaf  are  alike,  those  in-  which  the  apex  is 


Figs.  145  to  148.— Various  forms  of  foliage-leaves. 
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narrower  than  the  base,  and  those  in  which  the  apex  is 
broader  than  the  base. 

172.   In  the  first  of  these  three  classes  it  is  evident  that 
any  variation  in  the  outline  will  depend  altogether  on  the 


Fig.  152. 


Fig.  153.     Fig.  149.      Fig.  150.       Fig.  151. 


relation  between  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  leaf. 

When  the  leaf  is  extremely  narrow  in  comparison  with  ita 

length,  as  in  the  Pine,  it  is  acicular  or 

needle-shaped  (F\g.  145).   As  the  width 

increases,  we  pass  through  tlie  forms 

known   as   linear,    ohlonrj,   oval,    and 

finally  orbicular,  in  which  the  width 

and  length  are  nearly  or  quite  equal 

(Fig.  146). 

173.  In  the  second  class  the  different 
forms  arise  from  the  varying  width  of                ^' 
the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  we  thus  have  subulate  or  awl- 
shaped  (Fig.    147),   lanceolate,  ovate,  and  deltoid  leaves 
(Fig.  148). 

Figs.  149  to  154. — Various  forms  of  foliage  leaves. 
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174.  In  the  third  class,  as  the  apex  expands,  we  have 
the  forms  spathulate  (Fig.  149),  ohlanceolate — that  is,  the 
reverse  of  lanceolate  (Fig.  150),  and  obovate  (Fig.   151). 

175.  In  leaves  of  the  second  kind  we  frequently  find 
the  base  indented,  and  then  the  leaf  is  cordate  or  heart- 


Fig.  155. 


Fiff.  156. 


Fig.  157. 


shaped  (Fig.  152).  The  reverse  of  this — that  is,  when  the 
indentation  is  at  the  apex — is  ohcordate  (Fig.  153).  The 
hastate  or  spear-shaped  (Fig.  154),  sagittate  or  arrow- 
shaped  (Fig.  155),  and  reniform  or  kidney-shaped  (Fig. 
156)  forms  are  modifications  of  the  second 
class,  and  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  annexed  figures. 

If  the  petiole  is  attached  to  any  part  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  instead  of  to 
the  edge,  the  leaf  is  peltate  (shield-shaped) 
Fig.  158.  (Fig.  158). 

176.  Leaves  which  are  lobed  are  usually  described  by 
stating  whether  they  are  palmately  or  pinnately  veined ;  and 


Figs.  155  to  158. — Various  forma  of  foliage-leavles. 
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Fig.  159. 


if  the  former,  the  number  of  lobes  is  generally  given.  If  the 
leaves  arc  very  deeply  cut,  they  are  said  to  be  paliiiatifid 
Qvpi7inatifld,  according  to  the  veining  (Fig.  1 59).  If  the  leat 
is  pinnatifid  and  the  lobes  point  backwards 
towards  the  base,  as  in  Dandelion,  the  leaf 
is  said  tu  be  rancinate.  If  the  leaf  is  palmately 
lobed,  and  the  lobes  at  the  base  are  them- 
selves lobed,  the  leaf  is  pedate  (Fig.  160), 
because  it  looks  something  like  a  bird's  foot. 
If  the  lobes  of  a  pinnatifid  leaf  are  them- 
selves lobed,  the  leaf  is  hipiimatifid.  If  the 
leaf  is  cut  up  into  fine  segments,  as  in 
.Dicentra,  it  is  said  to  be  multifid. 

177.  Apex.  The  principal  forms  of  the 
apex  are  the  mucrunate  (Fig.  157),  when 
uhe  leaf  is  tipped  with  a  sliarp 
point,  as  though  the  mid-rib  were 
projecting  beyond  the  blade ; 
cuspidate,  when  the  leaf  ends 
abruptly  in  a  very  short,  but 
distinctly  tapering,  point  (Fig. 
^v        161);  acute,  or  sharp; 

and  obtuse,  or  blunt.  Fig.  160. 

It  may  happen  that  the  apex  does  not  end  in 
a  point  of  any  kind.     If  it  looks  as  though  the 
end  had  been  cut  off  square,  it  is  truncate.     If 
Fig."  161.   the  end  is  slightly  notched,  but  not  sufficiently 
sc  to  warrant  the  description  obcordate,  it  is  emarrjinate. 

178.   Margin.     If  the  margin  is  not  indented  in  any 
way,  it  is  said  to  be  entire.    If  it  has  sharp  iQ.Qih,  pointing 


Figs.  159  to  161.— Various  forms  of  foliage-leaves. 
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Fig.  162. 

179.  Base. 


sn  tJie  dh-ectioH  of  the  ai^ex,  it  is  serrate,  and  will  be 
coarsely  or  finely  serrate,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
teeth.  Sometimes  the  edges  of  large  teeth  are  themselv^es 
finely  serrated,  and  in  that  case  the 
leaf  is  doubly  serrate  (Fig.  162).  If 
the  teeth  point  outwards,  that  is, 
if  the  two  edges  of  each  tooth  are  of 
the  same  length,  the  leaf  is  dentate; 
but  if  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
sharp,  are  rounded,  the  leaf  is  crenate 
(Fig.  163).  The  term  icavy  explains 
itself. 
There  are  two  or  three  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  the  bases  of  simple  sessile  leaves  which  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  distinguishing  plants.  Some- 
times a  pair  of  lobes  project  backwards  and 
cohere  on  the  other  side  of  the  stem,  so  that  the 
stem  appears  to  pass  through  the  leaf.  This  is 
the  case  in  our  common  Bellwort,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  accordingly  described  as  perfoliate 
(Fig.  164).  Sometimes  two  opposite 
sessile  leaves  grow  together  at  the  base 
and  clasp  the  stem,  as  in  the  upper 
leaves  of  Honeysuckle,  in  the  Triosteum,  and  in 
one  of  our  species  of  Eupatorium.  Such  leaves 
are  said  to  be  connate  or  connate-perfoliate  (Fig. 
165).  In  one  of  our  Everlastings  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  is  continued  on  each  side  below  the 
point  of  insertion,  and  the  lobes  grow  fast  to  the  sides  of 
the  stem,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  the  decurrent  form 
(Fig.  166). 

Figs.  162  to  164. — Various  forms  of  foliage-leaves. 


Fig.  163. 


Fig.  164. 
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The  terms  by  which  simple  leaves  are  tlescnbed  are 
applicable  also  to  the  leaflets  of  compound  leaves,  to  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  liowers,  and,  in  short,  to  any  flat  forms. 


Fig.  165. 


Fig.  166. 


180.  "We  have  already  explained  that  compound  leaves 
are  of  two  forms,  jnnnate  and  palmate.  In  the  former  the 
leaflets  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib.  There  may 
be  a  leaflet  at  the  end,  in  which  case  the  leaf  is  odd-pinnate; 
or  the  terminal  leaflet  may  be  wanting,  and  then  the  leaf  is 


^^^0MmMM^^ 


Fig.  167. 


abruptly  pinnate.  In  the  Pea,  the  leaf  is  pinnate  and 
terminates  in  a  tendril  (Fig.  135).  Very  frequently  the 
primary  divisions  of  a  pinnate  leaf  are  themselves  pinnate, 
and  the  whole  leaf  is  then  twice-pinnate  (Fig.  167).     If 


Figa.  165  to  167. — Various  forms  of  foliage-leiv«>p. 
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the  suMivision  is  continued  tlirougli  another  stage,  the 
leaf  is  thrice-pinnate,  and  so  on.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Tomato,  very  small  leaflets  are  found  between 
the  larger  ones,  and  this  form  is 
described  as  interruptedly  pinnate 
(Fig.  168). 

In  the  palmate  or  digitate  forms 
the  leaflets  spread  out  from  the  end 
of  the  petiole,  and,  in  describing 
them,  it  is  usual  to  mention  the 
number  of  divisions.  If  there  are 
i-hree,  the  leaf  is  tri-foliolate ;  if  there 
are  five,  it  is  quiaque-foliolate. 

181.  Tn  the  examination  of  the 
Mallow  we  found  a  couple  of  small 
leaf-like  attachments  on  the  petiole 
of  each  leaf,  just  at  the  junction 

with  the  stem.    To  these  the  name 

stipules  was  given.      Leaves  which 

have    not    these    appendages    are 

exstipulate. 

182.  Besides  the  characters  of 
leaves  mentioneil  above,  there  re- 
main a  few  otliers  to  be  noticed. 
With  regard  to  their  surface, 
isaves  present  every  gradation  from 
perfect  smoothness,  as  in  Winter- 
green,    to    extreme    roughness    or 


Fig.  169 


woolliness,  as  in  the  ^Mullein.     If  hairs  are  entirely  absent 

Fig.  16S.— Interruptedly  pinnate  leaf. 
Fig.  169.— Leaf  of  Pitcher- Plant. 
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tlie  leaf  is  glabrous  ;  if  present,  the  degree  of  hairiness  is 
described  by  an  appropriate  adverb ;  if  the  leaf  is  com- 
pletely covered,  it  is  villous  or  villose ;  and  if  the  hairs  are 
,on  the  margin  only^  as  in  onr  Clintonia,  it  is  ciliate. 
Some  'eaves,  like  those  of  the  Cabbage,  have  a  kind  of 
oloom  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  rubbed  off  with  the 
fingers ;  this  condition  is  described  as  glaucous. 

183.  A  few  plants  have  anomalous  leaves.  Those 

of  the  Onion  are  filiform.  The  Pitcher-Plant  of  our 
northern  swamps  has  very  curious  leaves  (Fig.  169), 
apparently  formed  by  the  turning  in  and  cohesion  of  the 
outer  edges  of  an  ordinary  leaf  so  as  to  form  a  tube, 
closed  except  at  the  top,  and  armed  on  the  inner  surface 
with  bristles  pointing  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

184.  Finally,  as  leaves  present  an  almost  infinite 
variety  in  their  forms,  it  will  often  be  necessary  in 
describing  them  to  combine  the  terms  explained  above. 
For  instance,  a  leaf  may  not  be  exactly  linear,  nor  exactly 
lance-shaped,  but  may  approximate  to  both  forms.  In 
such  a  case  the  leaf  is  described  as  lance-linear.,  and  so 
with  other  forms. 

The  following  form  of  schedule  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  writing  out  descriptions  of  leaves.  Two 
leaves  —  one  of  Maple  and  one  of  Sweet  Brier  —  are 
described  by  way  of  illustration.  If  a  leaf  is  compound, 
the  particulars  as  to  outline,  margin,  apex,  base,  and  surface 
will  have  reference  to  the  leaflets. 

The  exercise-book  prepared  to  accompany  this  work 
contains  a  supply  of  blank  schedules  for  leaf-description, 
with  space  for  drawings. 
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LEAF  SCHEDULE. 


Leaf  of 

Maple. 

Sweet  Brier. 

1.  Position. 

Cauline. 

Cauline. 

2.  Arrangement. 

Opposite. 

Alternate. 

3.  Insertion. 

Petiolate. 

Petiolate. 

4.  Stipulation. 

Exstipulate. 

Stipulate. 

5.  Division. 

Sinaple. 

Odd  pinnate,  7  leaflets. 

6.  Venation. 

Palmate. 

7.  Outline. 

Roundish  or  oval. 

8.  Margin. 

Deeply  lohed. 

Doubly  serrate. 

9.  Apex. 

Pointed. 

Acute. 

10.  Base. 

Cordate. 

Hardly  indented. 

il.   Siuface. 

Glabrous  above ; 
whitish  beneath. 

Downy  above  ;    covered 
with  glands  beneath. 

INFLORESCENCE.  V2'.i 


CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

MORPHOLOGY     OF     FLOWER-LEAVES — INFLORESCENCE — THE 

CALYX — THE  COROLLA — THE   STAMENS — THE  PISTIL 

THE    FRUIT — THE    SEED — GERMINATION. 

185.  From  an  exaraination  of  the  various  forms 
presented  by  foliage-leaves,  we  proceed  now  to  those  of 
the  floral  ones,  and  we  shall  first  consider  the  chief 
modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers  as  a  whole^ 
to  which  the  term  infloreSCence  is  applied. 

As  the  organs  of  which  flcv/ers  are  made  up  are  strictly 
leaf-forms,  the  special  stalks  upon  which  they  are 
produced  (peduncles  and  pedicels)  are  true  branches,  and 
their  development  is  in  strict  accordance  with  •  the 
principles  enunciated  in  sections  141-144.  As  there 
stated,  the  almost  invariable  mode  of  branching  in  phan- 
erogams is  monopodial,  either  after  the  hotryose  type  or 
after  the  cymose  type.  So  inflorescence  is  found  to 
proceed  upon  one  or  other  of  these  two  plans. 

186.  To  understand  these  let  us  recur  to  our  specimens 
of  Shepherd's  Purse  and  Buttercup.  You  wiH  remember 
that  in  the  former  the  peduncle  continues  to  lengthen 
as  long  as  the  summer  lasts,  and  new  flowers  continue 
to  be  produced  at  the  upper  end.  Observe,  however, 
that  every  one  of  the  flowers  is  produced  on  the  side  of  the 
stem,  that  as  the  stem  lengthens  new  lateral  buds  appear, 
and  that  there  is  no  flower  on  the  end  of  the  stem.  The 
production  of  the  flowering  branches  (pedicels)  and  the 
continuation  of  the  main  axis  are,  in  fact,  exactly 
analogous  to  the  growth  of  the  Spruce,  as  explained  in 
SLfJction  142- 
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You  will  easily  uudeistand,  tlien,  that  the  production 
of  flowers  in  such  a  plant  is  only  limited  Ijy  the  close  of 
the    season   or  by  the  exhaustion  of  tlie  plant.     Such 

inflorescence  is,  therefore,  called  indefinite,  or  inde- 
terminate, or  axillary.  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
r/'iitripetal,  because  if  the  Howers  happen  to  be  in  a  close 
Cluster,  as  are  the  upper  ones  in  Shepherd's  Purse,  the 
order  of  development  is  from  the  outside  towards  the 
centre. 

187.  If  you  now  look  at  your  Buttercup  you  will  be 
at  once  struck  with  the  difterence  of  plan  exhibited. 
The  main  axis  or  stem  has  affmrer  on  the  pnd  of  it,  and 
its  further  growth  is  therefore  checked.  And  so,  in  like 
manner,  from  the  top  downwai-ds,  the  growth  of  the 
branches  is  checked  ity  the  production  of  flowers  at  their 
extremities.      The  mode  of  inflorescence  here  displayed 

is  definite,  or  determinate,  or  terminal.     It  is 

also  called  cr'ntrifugal,  l)ecause  the  development  of  the 
flowers  is  the  reverse  of  that  exhil)ited  in  the  first  mode. 
The  upper,  or,  in  the  case  of  close  clusters,  the  central, 
flowers  open  first. 

188.  In  either  mode  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  solitary, 
if  (1)  single  flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the 
ordinary  foliage-leaves  (botryose),  or  (2)  if  a  single  flower 
terminates  the  stem,  as  in  Tulip  (terminal). 

189.  Of  indeterminate  or  botryose  inflores- 
cence there  are  several  varieties.  In  Shepherd's  Purse 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  racenn',  which  may  be  described 
as  a  cluster  in  which  each  flower  is  supported'  on  a 
lateral  pedicel  of  its  own,  usually  in  the  axil  of  a  bract. 
If  the  pedicels  are  absent  and  the  flowers  consequently 
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sessile  in  the  axils,  the  cluster  becomes  a  spilcp,  of  wliirli 
the  common  Plantain  and  the  Mullein  furnish  good 
examples.  The  catkijis  of  the  Willow  (Figs.  68  and  69) 
and  Birch  and  the  spadix  of  the  Indian  Turnip  (Figs. 
96  and  97)  are  also  spikes,  the  former  having  scaly 
bracts  and  the  latter  a  fleshy  axis.     If  you  suppose  the 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  171. 


internodes  of  a  spike  to  be  suppressed  so  that  the  flowers 
are  densely  crowded,  you  will  have  a  liead,  of  which 
Clover  and  Button-bush  supply  instances.  If  the  lower 
pedicels  of  a  raceme  are  considerably  longer  than  the 


Fig.  170.- 
Fig.  171.- 


-Plan  of  the  simple  corymb. 
-Compound  raceme.     (Gray.) 
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Upper  ones,  so  that  all  the  blossoms  are  nearly  on  the 
same  level,  the  cluster  is  a  cornmh  (Fig.  170).  If  the 
iiowens  in  a  head  were  elevated  on  separate  pedicels  of 
the  same  length,  radiating  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella, 
we  should  have  an  umhel,  of  which  the  flowers  of 
Geranium  and  Parsnip  (Fig.  51)  are  examples.  A 
raceme  will  be  compnvnd  (Fig.  171)  if,  instead  of  a 
solitary  flower,  thero  is  a  rarfrne  in  each  axil,  and  a 
similar  remark  will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  spike,  the 
corymb,  and  the  umbel. 

190.  The   inflorescence   of   most  Grasses  is  what  is 
called    a   panide.     This   is   a   cocnpound   form,    and   is 


Fi?.  172. 


usually  a  kind  of  raceme  having  its  primary  divisions 
branched  in  some  irregular  manner. 

191.  Of  determinate  inflorescence  the  chief 

modification  is  the  cyme.     This  is  a  rather  flat-topped 
Fig.  172.— A  cyme.    (Gray.) 
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cluster,  having  something  the  appearance  of  a  compound 
corymb,  but  easily  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity  :  that 
the  central  blossom  oi>ens  first,  then  those  at  the  ends  of 
the  first  set  of  branches  of  the  cluster,  then  those  on  the 
secondary  branches,  and  so  on  until  the  outer  buds  are 
reached.  The  Elder,  Dogwood,  and  St.  John's  Wort 
furnish  good  examples  of  the  cymose  structure.  Fig. 
172  shows  a  loose,  open  cyme. 

Helicoid  and  Scorpioid  cymes  have  already  been 
described  in  section  144. 

192.  Besides  the  two  distinct  modes  of  inflorescence 
just  described,  forms  are  met  with  which  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  of  both  modes.  For  example,  the  flower- 
cluster  of  the  Lilac  is  botryose  or  racemose  as  to  the 
production  of  its  primary  branches,  but  the  development 
of  the  flowers  on  the  branches  is  according  to  the  cymose 
type.  On  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens,  in  many 
of  the  Composites  for  exaiuple,  that  the  primary 
branches  are  cymose  while  the  secondary  are  botryose. 
In  the  Lilac  and  the  Horse-Chestnut  the  compact  mixed 
cluster  is  called  a  tliyrse.  Panicles,  also,  instead  of  being 
altogether  botryose,  may  be  of  a  similar  mixed  character, 

193.  In  many  plants  of  the  Mint  Family  the  flowers 
appear  to  form  dense  whorls  at  intervals  about  the  stem. 
Each  of  these  whorls,  when  analysed,  is  found  to  consist 
of  two  cymose  clusters  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem. 
Such  whorls  are,  therefore,  mixed,  and  are  often  spoken 
of  as  verticillasters. 

194.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  cauline 
leaves  tend  to  diminish  in  size  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  where  the  flowers  are  found.     Such  reduced 
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leaves,  containing  flowers  in  tlieir  axils,  are  called  bracts. 
In  the  case  of  compound  flower-clusters  this  term  is 
limited  to  the  leaves  on  the  peduncle  or  main  stem,  the 
term  bradlet  being  then  applied  to  those  occurring  on 
the  pedicels  or  subordinate  stems.  In  the  case  of  the 
umbel  and  the  head,  it  generally  happens  that  a  circle  of 
bracts  surrounds  the  base  of  the  cluster.  They  are  then 
called,  collectively,  an  involucre,  and  in  the  case  of 
compound  clusters  a  circle  of  bractlets  is  called  an 
involucel.  Bracts  are  often  so  minute  as  to  be  reduced 
to  mere  scales.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  occasionally 
very  conspicuous  and  showy,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
four  white  bracts  resembling  a  flower  in  the  Bunchberry. 
From  our  definition  it  will  he  evident,  also,  that  the 
epatlie  surrounding  the  spadix  in  Indian  Turnip  is  merely 
a  bract. 

195.  Floral  symmetry.  Before  dealing  with  the  mor- 
phology of  the  separate  leaf-forms  which  go  to  make  up 
the  flower,  a  few  words  are  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  diflerent  sets  of  floral  organs,  both  as  to 
number  and  as  to  position.  The  leaves  which  constitute 
the  flower  are  arranged  about  the  axis  either  in  whorls, 
when  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  cyclic;  or  in  spirals,  after 
the  manner  of  most  foliage-leaves,  in  which  case  the 
flowers  are  acyclic.  Occasionally  the  outer  -sets  (the 
perianth)  are  in  whorls,  while  the  stamens  are  spirally 
arranged  ;  then  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  li^inicyclic. 
The  spiral  arrangement  prevails,  as  a  rule,  where  the 
floral  oi'gans  are  very  numerous,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Water  Lily  and  in  Buttercup  ;  though  Columbine,  with 
very  numerous  stamens,  has  cyclic  flowers. 
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196.  In  cyclic  flowers,  whilst  there  is  usually  one 
whorl  each  of  sepals,  petals,  and  carpels,  there  are  not 
unfrequently  two  whorls  of  stamens.  If  each  whorl  is 
made  up  of  the  same  number  of  members  the  flower  is 
isomerous,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  monomerovs, 
dimerous,  trimerous,  tetramerous,  or  penta7neruus,  accord- 
ing as  each  whorl  contains  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
members.  If  the  numbers  of  the  members  in  the  whorls 
do  not  correspond,  the  flowers  are  heteromerous. 

197.  The  relations  of  the  whorls  to  each  other  in  any 
particular  case  may  be  very  conveniently  exhibited  by  a 

diagram.  Fig.  173,  for  example, 
shows  the  plan  of  a  Lily.  The  dot  at 
the  top  of  the  figure  I'epresents  the 
position  of  the  axis  of  the  plant,  and 
should  always  be  shown  in  a  floral 
diagram.  The  side  of  the  flower 
Fig.  173.  towards  the  stem  is  the  posterior  side, 

the  opposite  one  being  anterior,  and  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  also  through  the 
stem  or  axis  is  called  the  median  plane.  We  have  in  the 
flower  of  the  Lily  an  outer  whorl  of  three  members  ;  then 
alternately  with  these  (and  this  is  the  usual  plan  in 
cyclic  flowers)  a  second  whorl  of  three  members  ;  then 
the  outer  whorl  of  stamens,  also  three  in  number ;  then 
the  three  inner  stamens  ;  and,  finally,  the  three  carpels. 

198.  The  composition  of  this  flower  may  also  be 
expressed  by  a  formula,  as  follows  :  K3,  C3,  Ay+;j,  GW, 
where  K  stands  for  calyx,  C  for  corolla,  A  for  antkers, 
G   for   gynoicium.      The  brackets  enclosing  the   figure 

Fig.  173.— Diagram  of  Lily  flower.    (Prantl.) 
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w^hich  follows  G  show  the  carpels  to  be  united,  and  the 
placing  of  the  figure  above  the  short  line  indicates  that 
the  ovary  is  superior ;  if  inferior,  the  figure  would  be 
written  below  the  line.  Fig.  174  shows 
the  plan  of  a  Grass-flower.  Here  parts 
which  are  suppressed,  and  the  position 
of  which  can  in  general  be  easily 
inferred  from  that  of  those  which  are 
present,  are  represented  by  dots.  The 
Fip.  174.   .        formula  would  be  :  Kq,  C2,  A3+0,  G(^). 

199.  The  gyncecium  is  very  frequently  made  up  of 
fewer  members  (carpels)  than  the  other  whorls,  and  in 
all  such  cases  the  position  of  the  carpels  is  more  or  less 
irregular. 

200.  Fig.  175  gives  the  plan  of  Shepherd's  Purse. 
This  shows  the  four  sepals  to  be  in  two  whorls  of  two 
sepals  each ;  the  four  petals,  however,  are  arranged 
alternately  with  the  four  sepals,  as  if  « 

the  latter  were  all  in  one  whorl  ;  the 

position  of  the  stamens  indicates  that 

the  two  posterior  ones,  as  well  as  the 

two  anterior  ones,  occupy  the  place  of 

single   stamens,    and    have,    therefore, 

probably  arisen  from  the  early  division 

of    single    stamens    into    pairs.      The  ^=-  ^'^^• 

formula  would  be  :  K2+2>  C4,  A2+2!i,  G(^);  the  expression 

2'^  indicating  the  reduplication  of  the  inner  stamens. 

201.  If  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between  the  calyx 
an(i  corolla,  the  letter  P  (for  perianth)  may  be  used  to 
include  both  ;   and,  finally,  if  the  members  of  any  whorl 

Fig.  174. — Diagram  of  a  Grasa-flower.    (Prantl.) 

Fig.  175.— Diagram  of  flower  of  Shepherd's  Purse.    (PrantL) 
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stand  opjjosite  those  of  the  one  exterior  to  it,  a  vertical 
h'ne  may  be  placed  between  the  symbols,  thus  :    C-  |  A^. 

202.  Other  methods  of  indicating  symbolically  the 
relations  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  vogue  ;  the  one 
just  given  is  recommended  by  Prantl,  and  is  sufficiently 
convenient. 

203.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  flowers  arc 
yaid  to  be  irregular  when  the  members  of  any  whorl  are 
of  different  sizes  or  shapes,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Pea ; 
and  regular,  when  the  opposite  is  true.  Fig.  173  repre- 
sents one  of  these  regular  flowers.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  any  line  whatever  drawn  across  the  centre 
of  this  diagram  will  divide  it  into  two  exactly  similar 
halves.  The  term  actinornorpMc,  as  well  as  "  regular,"  is 
applied  to  all  such  flowers.  Flowers,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  can  be  cut  symmetrically  in  one  vertical  plane  only 
are  zygoworpMc.  • 

204.  In  this  book,  as  in  most  English  books,  the  term 
"  symmetrical "  is  employed  to  indicate  that  the  whorls 
consist  of  the  same  number  of  members  each,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  same  in  meaning  as  "  isomerous."  The  later 
German  botanists  define  a  symmetrical  flower  as  "  one 
which  can  be  divided  vertically  into  two  halves  resembling 
each  other  like  an  object  and  its  reflected  image." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  variations 
in  form  assumed  by  the  floral  organs  individually. 

205.  The  Calyx.  As  you  are  now  well  aware,  this 
term  is  applied  to  the  outer  circle  of  floral  leaves.  These 
are  usually  green,  but  not  necessarily  so  ;  in  some  Exogens, 
and  in  nearly  all  Endogens,  they  are  of  some  other  colour. 
Each  division  of  a  calyx  is  called  a  sepaX^  and  if  the  sepals 
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are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  the  calyx  is  poly- 
sepalous ;  if  they  are  united  in  any  degree,  it  is  gamo- 
sepalous.  A  calyx  is  regular  or  irregular  according  as  tne 
petals  are  of  the  same  or  different  shape  and  size 

206.  In  a  gamosepalous  calyx,  if  the  sepals  are  not 
united  to  the  very  top,  the  free  portions  are  known  as 
calyx-teeth,  or,  taken  collectively,  as  the  limh  of  the  calyx. 
The  united  portion,  especially  if  long,  as  in  "Willow-herb, 
is  called  the  calyx-tube,  and  the  entrance  to  the  tube  its 
throat.  In  many  plants,  particularly  those  of  the  Com- 
posite Family,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  consists  merely  of  a 
circle  of  bristles  or  soft  hair.s,  and  is  then  described  as 
pappose.  In  other  cases  the  limb  is  quite  inconspicuous, 
and  so  is  said  to  be  obsolete.  A  calyx  which  remains  after 
the  corolla  has  disappeared,  as" in  Mallow  (Fig.  31),  is 
persistent.  If  it  disappears  when  the  flower  opens,  as  in 
our  Bloodroot,  it  is  caducous;  and  if  it  falls  away  with  the 
corolla,  it  is  decidumis. 

"We  must  repeat  here,  that  when  calyx  and  corolla  are 
not  both  present,  the  circle  Avhich  is  present  is  considered 
to  be  the  calyx,  whether  green  or  not. 

207.  The  Corolla.  The  calyx  and  corolla,  taken 
together,  are  called  the  floral  envelopes.  "When  both 
envelopes  are  present,  the  corolla  is  the  inner  one  ;  it  is 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  of  some  other  colour  than 
green.  Each  division  of  a  corolla  is  called  a  petal,  and  the 
corolla  is  polyjietaloics  when  the  petals  are  completely 
disconnected  ;  but  gamopetalous  if  they  are  united  in  any 
degree,  however  slight.  The  terms  regular  and  irregular, 
applied  to  the  calyx,  are  applicable  also  to  the  corolla,  and 
Lbo  terms  used  in  the  description  of  leaves  are  applicable 
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to  petals.  If,  however,  a  petal  is  narrowed  into  a  long  and 
slender  portion  towards  the  base,  that  portion  is  known 
as  the  claw,  whilst  the  broader  upper  part  is 
called  the  limb  (Fig.  176).  Tlie  leaf -terms 
are  then  applicable  to  the  limb. 

208.  Gamopetalous  corollas  assume  various 
forms,  most  of  which  are  described  by  terms 
Fig.  176.  easily    understood.       The    forms    assumed 

depend  almost  entirely  on  the  shape  of  the  petals 
which,  when  united,  make  up  the  corolla.  If 
these,  taken  separately,  are  linear,  and  are  united 
to  the  tup,  or  nearly  so,  tlie  corolla  will  be  tubular 
(Fig.  177).  If  the  petals  are  wedge-shaped,  they 
will,  by  their  union,  produce  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla  (Fig.  178).  In  the  campamdate  or  bell- 
shaped  form,  the  enlargement  from  base  to  sum- 
mit is  more  gradual.  If  the  petals  are  narrowed  Fig-  177. 
abruptly  into  long  claws,  the  union  of  the  claws  into  a 
tube  and  the  spreading  of  the  limb  at 
f",^  1  ,f  ^fia  r^g^^  anu'les  to  the  tube  will  produce  the 
salver-shaped  form,  as  in  Phlox  (Fig.  179). 
The  rotate  corolla  differs  from  this  in 
having  a  very  short  tube.  The  corolla  of 
the  Potato  is  rotate. 

209.  The  most  important  irregular 
gamopetalous  corollas  are  the  ligulate, 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  the 
examination    of   the  Dandelion,   and  the 

labiate,  of  which  we  found  an  example  in  Catnip  (Fig. 

59).       fhe  corolla  of  Turtle-head  (Fig.    180)  is  another 

Fig.  176.— Single  petal  of  a  Pink.      Fig.  177.  —Tubular  corolla  of  a  Honeysuckle. 
Fig.  178. — Funnel-shaped  corolla  of  Calystegia. 
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example.  When  a  labiate  corolla  presents  a  wide  opening 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  it  is  said  to  be  ringent; 
if  the  opening  is  closed  by  an  upward  projection  of  the 
lower  lip,  as  in  Toadflax  (Fig.  181),  it  is  said  to  be 
personate,  and  the  projection  in  this  case  is  known  as  the 
palate.  A  good  many  corollas,  such  as  those  of  Toadflax, 
Dicentra,  Snapdragon,  Columbine,  and  Violet,  have 
protuberances  or  spurs  at  the  base.  In  Violet  one  petal 
only  is  spurred  ;  in  Columbine  the  whole  five  are  so. 


Fig.  179.  Fig.  180.  Fig.  181. 

210.  j:Estivation.  This  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  folded  in  the 
bud.  In  general,  the  members  of  a  calyx  or  of  a  corolla 
overlap  in  the  bud,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  stand  edge 
to  edge,  as  in  the  calyx  of  Mallow,  the  testivation  is 
valvate.  If  there  is  overlapping,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  members  have  hoth  edges  covered,  the  aestivation  is 
imhricate ;  and  if  each  member  has  one  edge  covered 
and  the  other  uncovered,  as  in  the  corolla  of  Mallow. 
Evening  Primrose,  Phlox,  kc,  it  is  then  said  to  be  con- 
volute. Gamopetalous  corollas  are  frequently  plaited  in 
the  bud,  and  the  plaits  may  be  convolute,  as  in  Morning 
Glory. 

Fig.  179.— Salver-shaped  corolla  of  Phlox.  * 

Fig.  180.— Labiate  corolla  of  Turtle-head. 
Fig.  181.— Personate  corolla  of  Toadflax. 
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Sill.  The  Stamens.  As  calyx  and  corolla  are  caiicd 
collectively  the  Horal  envelopes,  so  stamens  and  pistil  are 
spoken  of  collectively  as  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower. 
The  circle  of  stamens  alone  is  sometimes  called  the 
andrcBcmm.  A  complete  stamen  consists  of  a  slender 
stalk  known  as  the  filament,  and  one  or  more  small  sacs 
called  collectively  the  anther.  The  filament,  however,  is 
not  uncommonly  absent,  in  which  case  the  anther  is  sessile. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  anther  consists  of  two  oblong  cells 
with  a  sort  of  rib  between  them  called  the  connective,  and 
that  side  of  the  anther  which  presents  a  distinctly  grooved 
appearance  is  the  face,  the  opposite  side  being  the  hack. 


Fig.  182.  Fig.  183.  Fig.  184. 

The  filament  is  invariably  attached  to  the  connective,  and 
may  adhere  through  the  entire  length  of  the  latter,  in 
which  case  the  anther  is  adnate  (Fig.  182);  or  the  base  of 
tlie  connective  may  rest  on  the  end  of  the  filament,  a 
condition  described  as  innate  (Fig.  183);  or  the  extremity 
of  the  filament  may  be  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  connective,  so  that  the  anther  swings  about :  it  is 
then  said  to  be  versatile  (Fig.  184).  In  all  these  cases,  if 
the  face  of  the  anther  is  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  it  is  said  to  be  introrse ;  if  turned  outwards, 
extrorse. 

Figs.  182,  183,  184. — Stamens  showing  adnate,  innate,  and  versatile  attach- 
ments of  tht'  anther. 
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The  cells  of  anthers  coiuinoiily  open  along  their  outer 
edges  to  discharge  their  pollen  (fig.  18o).  In  most  of  the 
Heaths,  however,  the  pollen  is  discharged  through  a 
minute  aperture  at  the  top  of  each  cell  (Fig.  186),  and  in 
our  Blue  Cohosh  each  cell  is  provided  with  a  lid  or  valve 
near  the  top,  which  opens  on  a  kind  of  hinge  (Fig.  187). 
Occasionally,  examples  of  barren  or  abortive  stamens  are 
met  with,  as  the  fifth  stamen  in  Turtle  Head  and 
Pentstemon.  These  are  filaments  without  anthers,  and  are 
known  as  staminodes. 

212  Stamens  may  be  either  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other — in  which  cise  they  are  described  as  diandroibs, 
pi'ntandrous,  octandrous,  &c..,  according  to  their  number 
(or,  if  more  than  twenty,  as  indefinite) — or 
they  may  be  united  in  various  ways.  If 
tlieir  anthers  are  united  in  a  circle,  while 
the  filaments  are  separate  (Fig.  57),  they 
are  said  to  be  syngenesioris ;  but  if  the 
filaments  unite  to  form  a  tube,  while  the 
Figs.  185.  J  ST.  186.  anthers  remain  distinct,  they  are  said  to  be 
monadcljihous  (Fig.  32) ;  if  they  are  in  two  groups  they 
are  diadelphous  (Fig.  37) ;  if  in  three,  triadelpJwtcs ;  if  in 
more  than  three,  2^o^!/<^d£lphous. 

213.  As  to  insertion,  when  stamens  are  inserted  on 
the  receptacle  they  are  liypogynous ;  when  borne  on  tlie 
calyx,  perigynous  ;  when  borne  on  the  ovary,  ejpiriynnus  ; 
tiud  if  inserted  on  the  corolla,  epipetalous.  They  may, 
bcwever,  be  borne  even  on  the  style,  as  in  Orchis,  and 
tnen  they  are  described  as  gynandrous. 

VtL   If  the  .stamens  are  four  in  number,  and  in  two 

Figs.  185.  186, 187.— Anthi  rs  exhibiting  different  modes  of  dehiscence. 
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pairs  of  different  longtlis,  they  are  said  to  he  didynamons 
(Fig.  60) ;  if  six  in  number,  four  long  and  two  sliort,  they 
are  tetr(uhjnamoits  (Fig.  28) ;  and,  finally,  if  the  stamens 
are  liidden  in  the  tube  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla  they  are 
said  to  be  included,  but  if  they  protrude  beyond  the  tube 
they  are  exserted  (Fig.  177). 

215.  The  Pistil.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
central  organ  of  the  flower.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  the 
gynoecium.  As  in  the  case  of  the  stamens,  the  structure 
of  the  pistil  must  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the 
structure  of  leaves  generally.  The  pistil  may  be  formeil 
by  the  folding  of  a  single  carpellary  leaf,  as  in  the  Bean 
(Fig.  188),  in  which  ca.se  it  issimjile  ;  or  it  may  consist 
of  a  number  of  carpels,  either  entirely  separate  from  each 
other  or  united  together 
in  various  ways,  in  which 
case  it  is  compound.  By 
some  botanists,  however, 
the  term  compound  is 
restricted  to  the  case  of  Fig.  iss. 

united  carpels.  If  the  carpels  are  entirely  distinct,  as  in 
Buttercup,  the  pistil  is  apocarpous  ;  if  they  are  united  in 
any  degree,  it  is  si/ncarpous.  A  pistil  of  one  carpel  is 
monocarpellary ;  of  two,  dicarpellary ;  and  so  on,  to 
polycarpellary. 

216.  The  terms  inferior  and  superioi',  as  applied  to  the 
pistil,  describe  its  situation  upon  the  axis  relative  to 
that  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  end  of  the  peduncle  is  usually 
enlarged,  forming  what  is  called  the  torus  or  receptacle. 
Usually  the  receptacle  is  a  little  higher  in  the  centre 

F's;.  18-S- — r^tciitne  of  ^.he  Be<Ui- 
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than  at  its  margin,  and  as  tlie  gynopciuin  occupies  this 
central  part,  its  position  is  above  that  of  the  other  floral 
leaves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189.  Here  tlie  pistil  is  superior, 
and  the  stamens  and  petals  hypogynous.  But  frequently 
the  outer  part  of  the  receptacle  grows  more  vigorously 
than  the  centre,  forming,  in  fact,  a  cup  with  the  pistil 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  stamens  and  petals  around 


Fig.  189. 


Fi^.  190. 


Fig.  191. 


its  margin  (Fig.  190).  In  this  case  the  pistil  may  be 
described  as  half-inferior,  and  the  stamens  and  petals  as 
perigynous.  Often  the  cup-shaped  receptacle  grows  fast 
to  the  ovary  all  round.  In  other  cases,  the  carpels, 
instead  jf  being  developed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
spring  from  the  margin,  thus  forming  a  roof-like  disk, 
around  the  edge  of  which  the  stamens  are  attached 
(Fig.  191).  Here  the  stamens  are  epigynous,  and  the 
ovary  is  truly  inferior.  Other  cases  of  epigyny  and 
perigyny  arise  from  the  adnation  (growing  together)  of 
the  floral  whorls  without  exceptional  development  of  the 

Figs.  189,  190, 191.— Diagrams  illustrating  h3-pogj'nous  {H),  perigynous  (P), 
and  epigynous  {E)  flowers  ;  a,  axis;  k,  calyx  ;  c,  corolla;  s,  stamens;  J 
carpels  ;  n,  stigma  ;  sk,  ovule.   (Prantl.^ 
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loceptacle.     The  cases  of  the  Rose,  Cherry,  and  Apple 
liave  already  been  referred  to  (Chapter  VI.). 

217.  In  our  examination  of  the  Marsh  Marii^old  (Figs. 
24  and  2-5)  we  found  an  apocarpous  pistil  of  several 
carpels.  We  found  also  that  each  carpel  contained  a 
number  of  seeds,  and  that  in  every  case  tlie  seeds  were 
attached  to  that  edge  of  the  carpel  which  wa^  turned 
towards  tlte  centre  of  the  Jlower,  and  that,  as  the  carpels 
ripened,  they  invariably  split  open  along  that  edge,  but 
not  along  the  other,  so  that  the  carpel  when  opened  out 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  leaf  with  seeds  attached  to 
the  margins.  The  inner  edge  of  a  simple  carpel,  to 
which  the  seeds  are  thus  attached,  is  called  the  ventral 
suture,  the  opposite  edge,  corresponding  to  the  mid-rib 
of  a  leaf,  being  the  dorsal  suture. 

218.  If  we  suppose  a  number  of  simple  carpels  to 
approach  each  otlier  and  unite  in  the  centre  of  a  flower, 
it  is  evident  that  the  pistil  so  formed  would  contain  as 
many  cells  as  there  v.^ere  carpels,  the  cells  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  double  xoall,  and  that  the  seeds 
would  be  found  arranged  about  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
pistil ;  and  this  is  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  Tulip, 
whose  pistil  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  carpels. 
When  the  pistil  ripens,  the  double  walls  separating  the 
oells  split  asunder.  To  these  separating  walls  the  name 
dissep'nnent  or  partition  is  given. 

2 1 9.  The  cells  are  technically  known  as  locnli.  An 
,>vary  with  one  cell  rs,  nailocular  ;  with  two,  hilocular  ; 
with  several,  mnltilocular.  Between  the  unilocular  and 
auiltilocular  forms  there  are  all  shades  of  gradation.  In 
iom3  cases,   os,  for  example,  in  Saxifrage,  the  carpels 
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are  united  1>p1o\v  luit  separate  above.  Sometimes,  also, 
t'iilse  partitions  are  formed  across  the  locuH  in  the  course 
of  growth.  In  tJie  Mints,  for  instance,  there  are  a< 
first  but  two  loculi ;  eventually,  however,  there  are  four, 
which  completely  separate  at  the  time  of  ripening. 

220.  But  it  often  happens  that  though  several  carpeh 
unite  to  form  a  compound  pistil,  there  is  but  one  cell  ii. 

the  ovary.  This  is  because  the  separ- 
ate carpellary  leaves  have  not  been 
folded  before  uniting,  but  have  been 
joined  edge  to  edge,  or  rather  with 
Fig.  193.  Fig.  192.  their  edges  slightly  turned  inwards. 
In  these  cases  the  seeds  cannot,  of  course,  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  ovary,  but  will  be  found  on  the  ivalls,  at 
the  junction  of  the  carpels  (Figs.  192  and  193).  In 
some  plants  the  ovary  is  one-celled,  and  the  seeds  are 
arranged  round  a  column  which  rises  from  the  bottom  ot 
the  cell  (Figs.  194  and  195).  This  case  is 
explained  by  the  early  obliteration  of  the 
partitions,  which  must  at  first  have  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  cell.  Special  cases,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  which  no  trace  of  parti- 
tions has  been  observed,  and  these  must 
consequently  be  explained  by  the  actual  '°'  '  '"'  "' 
upward  growth  of  the  axis  into  the  centre  of  the  ovary. 

221.  In  all  cases  the  line  or  projection  to  which  the 
seeds  ai'e  attached  is  called  the  plarftita,  and  the  term 
placentation  has  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  placentas  are  arranged.  In  the  simple  pistil  the 
placentation  is  marginal  or  sntural.     In  the  syncarpous 

Figs.  192, 193. — Compound  one-celled  i  vary  of  Mignonette.  * 
Figs.  194,  195.— Sections  of  ovary  of  a  Pink,  showing  free  central  pla- 
centatiou. 
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pistil,  if  the  dissepiments  iiiret  in  the  centre  of  the  ovary, 
thus  dividing  it  into  separate  cells,  the  placentation  is 
central  or  a.ale  ;  if  the  ovary  is  one-celled  and  bears  the 
seeds  on  its  walls,  the  placentation  is  parietal ;  and  if 
the  seeds  are  attached  to  a  central  column  it  is  free 
central. 

222.  Besides  the  union  of  the  ovaries  there  may  also 
be  a  union  of  the  styles,  and  even  of  the  stigmas. 

223.  A  very  exceptional  pistil  is  found  in  plants  of 
the  Pine  Family.     Here  the  ovules,   instead  of  being 

enclosed  in  an  ovary,  are 
usually  simply  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  an  open 
carpellary  leaf  or  scale,  the 

Fig.  196.  Tigs.  197,   19S.  ■,        .  i      .   •     i 

scales  lormmg  what  is  known 
as  a  co7ie  (Figs.  196,  197,  and  198).  The  plants  of  this 
family  are  hence  called  r/i/nmosper/aous,  or  naked-seeded. 

224.  Nectaries.  This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  a 
flower  which  has  been  specially  formed  for  the  secretion 
of  honey.  The  nectaries  need  not,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  separate  or  independent  organs.  Sometimes 
they  ai'e  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  as  in 
Buttercup ;  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the  stamens,  as  in 
the  Grape.  Very  commonly  they  are  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  spurs  formed  on  one  or  more  divisions  of  the 
perianth,  as  in  Violet,  many  Orchids,  and  in  Columbine. 

225.  Phyllome  and  Trichome.  To  all  leaf-forms, 
whether  ordinary  foliage-leaves  or  those  special  modifica- 
tions which  make  up  the  flower — sepals,  petals,  stamens, 

Fig.  196. -A  cone. 

Fig.  197.— Single  scale  showing  position  of  the  two  seeds  on  the  inner  face. 

Fig.  19S.  —  Otie  of  the  win<retl  seeds  removed. 
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and  carpels — the  general  term  jilniUome  is  applicable. 
The  characteristic  of  the  phylloiiie  is  that  it  is  a  lateral 
outgrowth  of  the  stem  or  its  Ijranches. 

226.  The  term  trichome,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applic- 
able to  any  hair-like  appendage  on  the  surface  of  the 
plant  generally,  whether  of  root,  stem,  or  leaf.  The 
commonest  form  of  trichome  is  the  hair.  The  root- 
hairs  which  generally  clothe  the  surface  of  young  roots 
are  of  great  importance  as  absorbing  agents.  Each 
root-hair  consists  of  a  single,  delicate,  tube-like  cell  with 
extremely  thin  walls.  Other  hairs  may  consist  of  several 
such  cells  placed  end  to  end.  Others,  again,  may  branch 
extensively.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  terminal 
cell  of  a  hair  produces  a  gummy  substance  which  comes 
away  with  the  slightest  touch.  The  sticky  surfaces  of 
many  common  plants  are  due  to  the  presence  of  such 
hairs,  which  are  then  described  as  glandular.  Gummy 
matters  are  also  secreted  by  (jlands  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  plant.  Peltate  hairs  are  occasionally  met  with, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  Shepherdia.  They  give  a  scurfy 
appearance  to  the  surface  upon  which  they  grow.  Then 
there  are  hairs  which  secrete  odorous  fluids,  as,  for 
example,  those  upon  the  surface  of  the  Sweet  Brier- 
These  probably  serve  to  attract  insects.  Sting inrj  hairs 
are  also  common.  They  contain  an  irritating  fluid. 
When  the  point  of  the  hair  pierces  the  skin  it  is  broken 
off",  and  the  fluid  then  escapes  into  the  wound. 

227.  Besides  the  trichome  forms  just  mentioned,  there 
are  also  brisfles,  formed  from  hairs  by  the  gradual  thick- 
ening and  hardening  of  their  walls,  and  prickle-'^,  such  as 
those  of  Sweet  Brier  (Fig.  199),  which  consist  of  many 
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Fig.  200. 


Fis:.  199. 


hard-walled  woody  cells  closely  packed  together.     That 

prickles  are  really  trichomes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

when  the  bark  is  stripped  off  they 

come  away  along  with  it.    Sinnes,  on 

the  other  hand  (Fig.  200),  are  lateral 
outgrowths  of  the  stem. 
They  are,  in  fact,  gener- 
ally stunted  branches,  and 
will  be  found  to  spring 
originally  from  the  axils 
of  leaves.  Occasionally 
the  petiole  of  a  leaf  is 
converted  into  a  spine,  which  then  becomes  a 
true  phyllome.  Ovules  are  generally  regarded 
as  trichomes  since  they  arise  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  carpels. 

228.  The  Fruit.  In  coming  to  the  consideration  of 
the  fruit,  you  must  for  the  present  lay  aside  any  popular 
ideas  you  may  have  acquired  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
term.  You  will  find  that,  in  a  strict  botanical  sense, 
many  things  are  fruits  which,  in  the  language  of  common 
life,  are  not  so  designated.  For  instance,  we  hardly  speak 
of  a  pumpkin  or  a  cucumber  as  fruit,  and  yet  they  are 
clearly  so,  according  to  the  botanist's  definition  of  that 
term.  A  fruit  may  be  defined  to  be  the  ripened  instil 
together  with  any  other  organ,  such  as  the  cahjx  or 
receptacle,  lohich  maij  he  adherent  to  it.  This  definition 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly  understood  after  a  few  speci- 
mens liavc  been  attentively  examined. 

229.  For  an  example  of  the  simplest  kind  of  fruit  let 


Fig.  199.— Pricklea  of  Sweet  Brier.         Fig.  200.— Spines  of  the  Hawthorn. 
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US  revert  to  our  Buttercup.  As  the  carpels  ripen,  the 
style  and  sligma  are  reOuced  to  a  mere  point.  On  cutting 
open  one  of  these  carpels  wlien  fully  rijie,  we  find  it 
contains  a  single  seed,  not  quite  filling  the  cavity,  but 
attached  at  one  point  to  the  wall  of  the  latter.  What  you 
have  to  guard  against,  in  this  instance,  is  the  mistake  of 
considering  the  entire  carpel  to  be  merely  a  seed.  It  is  a 
seed  enveloped  in  an  outer  covering  which  we  called  the 
ovary  in  the  early  stages  of  the  flower,  but  whicli,  now 
that  it  is  ripe,  we  shall  call  the  pericarp.  This  pericarp, 
with  the  seed  which  it  contains,  is  the  fruit.  The 
j>rincipal  difference  between  the  fruit  of  Marsh  Marigold 
anil  that  of  Buttercup  is  that,  in  the  former,  the  pericarp 
envelopes  several  seeds,  and,  when  ripe,  spliis  open  down 
one  sid.e.  The  fruit  of  Buttei-cup  does  not  thus  split  open. 
In  the  Pea,  again,  the  pericarp  encloses  several  seeds,  but 
splits  open  along  hotli  margins.  The  fruits  just  mentioned 
all  result  from  the  ripening  of  apocarpous  pistils,  and  they 
are  consequently  spoken  of  as  apocarpous  fruits. 

230.  In  "Willow-herb,  you  will  recollect  that  the  calyx- 
tube  adheres  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovary.  The 
fruit  in  this  case,  then,  must  include  the  calyx.  When 
the  ovary  ripens,  it  splits  longitudinally  into  four  pieces 
(Fig.  41),  and,  as  the  pistil  was  st/7icarpous,  so  also  is  the 
fruit. 

231.  In  the  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  stone-fruits  or 
drupes  generally,  the  seed  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell 
called  a.putariien.  Outside  the  putamen  is  a  thick  layer 
of  pulp,  and  outside  this,  enclosing  the  whole,  is  a  skin- 
like covering.  In  these  fruits  all  outside  the  seeds  is  the 
pericarp.     In  one  respect  these  stone-fruits  resemble  the 
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fruit  of  the  Buttercup :  they  do  not  split  open  in  order 
to  discharge  their  seeds.  All  fruits  liaving  this  peculiarity 
are  said  to  Le  indehiscent,  wliilst  those  in  which  tlii3 
pericarp  opens,  or  separates  into  pieces,  are  dehiscent- 

232.  In  the  Apple  (Fig.  50)  and  Pear,  the  seeds  are 
contained  :n  five  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  and 
these  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  tirm  fleshy  mass,  which  is 
mainly  an  enlargement  of  the  calyx.  In  fact,  the  remains 
of  the  five  calyx-teeth  may  be  readily  detected  at  the  end 
of  the  apple  opposite  the  stem.  As  in  Willow-herb,  the 
calyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  therefore  calyx  and 
ovary  together  constitute  the  pericarp.  These  flesh  >/  fruits, 
or  pomes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  of  course 
indeliiscent. 

233.  In  the  Currant,  as  in  the  Apple,  you  will  find  the 
remains  of  a  calyx  at  the  top,  so  that  this  fruit,  too,  is 
inferior,  but  the  seeds,  instead  of  being  separated  from  the 
mass  of  the  fruit  by  tough  cartilaginous  cell-walls,  as  in  the 
Apple,  lie  imbedded  in  the  soft,  juicy  pulp.  Such  a  fruit  as 
this  is  a  berry.  The  Gooseberry  and  the  Grape  are  other 
examples.  The  Pumpkin  and  other  gourds  are  similar  in 
structure  to  the  berry  ;  but,  besides  the  soft  inner  pulp,  they 
have  also  a  firm  outer  layer  and  a  hard  rind.  ^-^^ 
The  name  j>epo  is  generally  given  to  fruits  of 
this  sort. 

234.  A  Easpberry  or  Blackberry  (Fig.  201)  ^^^f^ 
proves,  on  examination,  to  be  made  up   of  a     / 
large  number  of  juicy  little  drupes,  aggregated    Fier-  201. 
upon  a  central  axis.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  true  berry, 
but  may  be  called  an  aggregated  fruit. 

Fig.  201. — Aggregated  ruit  of  the  Raspberry. 
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235.  A  strawberry  (Fig.  202)  is  a  fruit  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  mass  of  pulp,  having  its  surface  dotted  all  over 
with  little  carpels  (achenes),  similar  to 
those  of  the  Buttercup.  The  flesh  of  the 
Strawberry  is  simply  an  enlarged  rece2> 
tacle  ;  so  that  this  fruit,  also,  is  not  a  true 
berry. 

236.  The  fruit  of  Sweet  Brier  (Fig.  45) 
Fig.  202.  consists  of  a  red  fleshy  calyx,  lined  with 

a  hollow  receptacle  which  bears  a  number  of  achenes.  Thits 
fruit  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Strawberry. 
In  the  latter  the  achenes  are  on  the  outer  surface  of  a 
raised  receptacle,  while  in  the  former  they  are  on  the 
inner  surface  of  a  hollow  receptacle. 

"When  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  combined  with  the 
ovary  in  fruit,  as  in  Apple,  Rose,  and  Strawberry,  the 
result  is  sonetimes  described  as  a  pseudocarp,  or  spurious 
fruit. 

237.  The  cone  of  the  Pine  (Fig.  116)  is  a  fruit  which 
differs  in  an  important  respect  from  all  those  yet  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  product,  not  of  a  single  flower,  but 
of  as  many  flowers  as  there  are  scales.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  called  a  collective  or  raultrple  fruit.  The  Pine  Apple 
is  another  instance  of  the  same  thing. 

238.  Of  dehiscent  fruits  there  are  some  varieties  which 
receive  special  names.  The  fruit  of  the  Pea  or  Bean 
(Fig.  188),  -whose  pericarp  splits  open  along  both  margins, 
is  called  a  legume;  that  of  Marsh  Marigold  (Fig.  25), 
which  opens  down  one  side  only,  is  a  follicle.  Both  ol 
these  are  apocarpous. 

FiK-  202. — Section  of  a  Strawbtrr^. 
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239.  Any  syncarpous  fruit  having  a  dry  dehiscent 
pericarp  is  called  a  capsule.  The  dehiscence  of  syncarpous 
or  polycarpellary  fruits  is  of  several  kinds.     If  the  ruptuie 

takes  place  along  the  partitions  the 
fruit  will  be  split  up  into  its  original 
carpels  ;  this  form  of  dehiscence  is 
septicidal  (Fig.  203).  But  the 
dehiscence  may  take  place  along  the 
dorsal  suture  of  each  carpel,  half- 
way between  the  partitions,  so  that 
the  opening  is  into  the  loculus  ;  this 
^'^-  ^°^-  mode  is  known  as  loculicidal  (Fig. 

204).   Or  again,  the  valves  (separate 

pieces  of  the  pericarp)  may  fall  away, 

leaving  the  partitions  standing  ;  this 

dehiscence  is  septifragal  (Fig.  205). 

240.  A  long  and  slender  capsule 
having  two  cells  separated  by  a 
membranous  partition  bearing  the 
seed,   and  from  which,   when  ripe,  F'&-  204. 

the  valves  fall  away  on  each  side, 
is  called  a  dlique  (Fig.  206).  If, 
as  in  Shepherd's  Purse  (Fig.  29), 
the  capsule  is  short  and  broad,  it  is 
called  a  silicle.  If  the  capsule 
opens  horizontally,  so  that  the  top 
comes  off  like  a  lid,  as  in  Purslane 
Figr205.  (Fig.  207),  it  \s&  pyxis. 

241.  Any  dry,  one-seeded,  indehiscent  fruit  is  called  an 
ichene,  of  which  the  fruit  of  Buttercup  (Fig   14)  is  an 

Figs.  203,  204,  205.— Biagrams  illustrating  septicidal,  loculicidal,  and  septi- 
fragal dehiscetipc. 
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Fig.  206. 

instance. 
mericarps. 


)xam))le.  In  Wheat  the  fruit  differs  from  that  of  Buttercup 
in  Jiaviug  a  closely  fitting  and  adherent  pericarp.  Such  a 
fruit  is  called  a  cari/opsis  or  grain.  A  niit  is 
usually  syncarpous,  with  a  hard,  dry  pericarp. 
A  winged  fruit,  such  as  that  of  the  Maple  (Fig. 
208),  is  called  a  samara  or  key. 

242.  A  fruit  which  splits  up  when  ripe  into 
several  one-seeded  pieces  is  called  a  schizocarp. 
The  samara  of  the  Maple  is  a  good  example ; 
also  the  fruit  of  Catnip,  which  splits  up 
at  maturity  into  four  one-seeded  jiortions. 
The  fruit  of  Mallow  is  another  common  ^'^•^"^• 
The  separate  portions  in  these  cases  are  called 
In  some  leguminous  plants 
the  pod  breaks  up  transversely  into  one- 
seeded  portions,  giving  rise 
to  the  form  called  a  loinent. 
243.  A  special  schizocarp 
is    that    of    Umbelliferous 
plants  (Fig.  209).    Here  the  Fig 

fruit  splits  into  two  mericarps,  each  attached, 
however,  by  a  fibre  to  the  axis.      Such  a  fruit 
Fig.  209.       is  called  a  cremocarp. 

244.  The  Seed.  The  seed  has  already  been  described 
as  the  fertilized  ovule.  During  the  formation  of  the 
carpels,  the  ovules  arise  as  outgrowths  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ovary,  mostly,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
upon  the  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaves,  but  occasion- 
ally also  upon  the  surface  generally.     At  first  the  ovule 

Fig.  206.— Silicle  of  Stock.  Fig.  207.— P.vxis  of  Purslane. 

Fig.  208. — Samara  of  Maple. 

Fig.  209.— Cremocarp  of  an  Umbellifer ;  a,  the  fibre  attaching  the  merlcarp 
to  the  axis.    (Thome. ) 
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is  a,  simple,  soft  mass  with  no  indication  whatever  of 
the  covering  so  manifest  in  ripe  seeds  of  all  kinds.  Verj^ 
soon,  however,  after  the  appearance  of  the  body  of  the 
ovule,  a  circular  ridge  is  developed  upon  it,  and  this 
gradually  extends  upwards  over  the  surface  so  as  to  form 
a  coat,  which  at  length  entirely  covers  it  except  at  the 
very  apex,  where  a  minute  opening  is  left.  Very 
commonly,  but  not  always,  a  second  coat  is  developed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  outside  the  iirst,  and  an 
opening  is  left  in  this  coat  also,  precisely  over  the  other. 
This  minute  passage  through  both  coats  to  the  ovule  body 
has  already  been  named  the  micropyle.  The  two  coats 
are  known  as  the  primine  (generally,  though  not  always, 
applied  to  the  outer)  and  the  secundme,  and  the  central 
body  is  the  nucleus. 

245.  If  the  ovule  appears  to  arise  directly  from  the 
placenta  without  the  intervention  of  a  stalk,  it  is  sessile  ; 
but  if  a  stalk  is  present,  this  is  known  as  the  funiculus. 
In  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  210)  which  represents 
a  section  of  the  complete  ovule,  k  is  the  nucleus  ;  ai,  the 
primine ;  ii,  the  secundine  ;  rii,  the  micropyle  ;  f,  the 
funiculus.  The  point  (c)  where  the  two  coats  and  the 
nucleus  are  blended  together  is  called  the  chalaza.  The 
portion  of  the  nucleus  marked  em  is  the  cavity  called 
the  embryo-sac,  already  referred  to  in  Chapter  II. 

246.  It  must  now  be  pointed  out  that  though' the  ovules 
at  the  commencement  of  their  growth  are  straight,  as  in 
the  diagram  just  described,  yet  they  do  not  commonly 
remain  so.  Very  often  the  ovule  bends  over  so  as  to  appear 
completely  inverted,  in  which  case  the  funiculus  grows 
fast  to  one  side  of  the  primine,  becoming  completely  fused 
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with  it,  and  forming  what  is  then  called  the  raphe.  Figf. 
211  represents  this  condition,  r  being  the  raphe,  s  the 
chalaza,  and  the  other  letters  corresponding  to  those  in 
Fig.  210. 

Sometimes  the  curving  of  the  ovule  upon  itself  is  not 
carried  to  this  extreme,  and  an  intermediate  form  is 
presented,  as  in  Fig.  212. 


Fip.  212. 

TTl     ^ 

Fig.  210.  Fig.  211. 

If  the  ovule  remains  straight  it  is  said  to  be  orthotro- 
pous;  if  completely  inverted,  anatropous ;  if  half  bent 
over,  campylotropous. 

247.  Pollination.  The  process  of  fertilization,  by 
which  the  ovule  is  converted  into  the  seed,  has  been 
briefly  described  in  Chapter  II.  A  few  words  may  be 
added  here  upon  pollination — the  process  of  supplying 
pollen  to  the  stigma.  In  very  many  flowers  which  have 
both  stamens  and  pistil  (and  hence  called  hermaphrodite), 
the  process  is  very  simple.  Either  the  anthers  and 
stigma  are  so  close  together  that  the  pollen  cannot  fail  to 
be  deposited  upon  the  stigma  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  the  anther,  or  the  stigma  is  upon  a  lower  level, 
so  that  the  pollen  drops  upon  it,  or,  in  special  cases,  as  in 

Figs.  210,  211,  212. — Diagrams  of  orthotropous,  anatropous,  and  campyio 
tropoiig  ovules.     (Prantl.) 
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Tviipatieus  ami  Wood  Sorrel,  besides  the  ordinary  large 
flowers,  there  are  special  small  ones  (known  as  cleistoga-^ 
^.r'zts^^QSjQXM )  whose  floral  envelopes  do  not  open,  thus 
compelling  self-fertilization.  But  it  is  well  established 
that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  ovules  in  any  given 
hower  have  to  depend  for  fertilization  upon  the  pollen  of 
some  other  flower.  Nature  seems  to  have  provided 
against  self-fertilization  by  various  contrivances.  Some- 
times the  relative  positions  of  the  anthers  and  the  stigma 
in  the  same  flower  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible.  / 
Sometimes  the  pollen  comes  to  maturity  and  is  shed  from  / 
the  anthers  before  the  stigma  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to 
receive  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stigma  is  often 
developed  first  and  has  withered  before  the  opening  of 
the  anthers.  (Flowers  showing  these  peculiarities  are 
said  to  be  dichogamous.)  When  for  any  reason  cross-  . 
fertilization  has  become  a  necessity,  the  conveyance  of  the  ,  \ 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  is  ensured  in  various 
ways.  When  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  as  in  Grasses, 
the  wind  is  the  great  agent,  and  flowers  so  fertilized  are 
saiid  to  be  anemopMlous.  In  other  cases  the  flowers, 
either  by  their  brightness  or  their  odour,  attract  insects  in  , 
quest  of  honey,  and  these  then  become  the  carriers  of  the 
pollen.  Flowers  of  this  sort  are  said  to  be  entomophilous, 
and  are  usually  so  constructed  as  to  the  situation  of  their 
honey  receptacles,  and  the  relative  position  of  anthers  and 
stigma,  as  to  ensure  the  transfer  of  the  |)ollen  from  the 
anther  of  one  flower  to  its  destination  upon  the  stigma  of 
another.  The  case  of  the  Orchids  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  section  92. 

248.  After  fertilization,  the  embryo,  or  young  plantlet,  i 

as  exhibited  in  the  seed,  begins  its  growth  in  that  end  of  / 
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the  cnibvyo-sac  ■vvjiicli  is  next  the  micropyl.?,  and  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  other  end  of  the  embryo-sac,  there 
begins  a  de[)o.sit  of  matter  intended  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  embryo  during  tlie  germination  of  the  seed.  This 
deposit  has  been  alraady  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
albumen.  It  is  also  known  as  endos2)erm.  As  the  embryo 
developes,  this  endosperm  or  albumen  may  be  completely 
absorbed  by  it,  so  that  at  maturity  the  embryo  will  occupy 
the  whole  space  within  the  seed-coats,  as  in  the  Bean.  In 
this  case  the  seed  is  exalbumirwus.  In  'other  cases,  as  in 
Indian  Corn,  the  endosperm  remains  as  a  distinct  mass 
with  the  embryo  embedded  in  it,  or  sometimes  wrapped 
round  it.  Seeds  of  this  kind  are  alhuminous.  Rarely 
this  nourishing  material  is  deposited  outside~the  embryo-  ( 
sac,  in  the  body  of  the  ovule.  It  is  then  known  as 
'pefds'perm. 

249.  The  ripened  seed  presents  very  different  aspects 
in  different  plants.  It  may  be  resolved,  however,  into  the 
nucleus  and  the  integument  (the  spermoderm  of  some 
botanists).  The  former  is  made  up  of  the  embryo, 
together  with  the  endosperm  or  perisperm,  if  present, 
while  the  latter  consists  of  two  layers;  an  outgr,  known 
as  the  testa,  and  an  inner,  the  tegmen.  The  scar  showing 
where  the  seed  has  been  attached  to  the  jjlacenta  is  called 
the  hiluin  ;  it  is  very  distinct  in  the  Bean. 

250.  Besides- the  integument  just  mentioned,  occasionally 
an  additional  outer  coat  is  formed,  to  which  the  term  aril 
is  applied.  The  fleshy  red  covering  of  the  seed  in  our 
Ground  Hemlock  is  a  good  example. 

251.  The  seeds  of  Willow-herb,  Milkweed,  and  many 
other  plants  are  furnished  with  tufts  of  hair-like  bristles 
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whicli  facilitate  tlieir  dispersion  hy  the  wind.  These 
tufts  grow  from  the  testa  of  tlie  seed,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  witli  the  pappus  of  the  Thistle,  Dandelion, 
&c.;  the  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  calyx. 

252.  The  embryo,  as  already  explained,  generally 
consists  of  an  axis  or  stem  called  the  radicle  (or,  more 
properly,  the  cauliclc,  because  it  is  in  all  respects  a  true 
stem  and  not  a  root),  and  one  or  more  leaves  called 
cotijIednn!<,  Avith  sometimes,  also,  a  bud  known  as  the 
iduvmle.  As  to  the  number  of  cotyledons,  it  may  be 
repeated  here  that  seeds  are,  as  a  rule,  either  dicotyle- 
donous or  nionocotyledonous.  Some  plants  of  the  Pine 
Family,  however,  have  six  cotyledons,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Orchids  and  a  few  other  plants,  these 
organs  are  altogether  wanting. 

253.  The  cotyledons  vary  greatly  in  thickness.  In  the 
Maple,  for  example,  they  are  very  thin,  while  in  the  Pea, 
the  Bean,  and  the  Oak  they  are  extremely  thick  and 
fleshy. 

254.  Germination.  If  a  seed  is  supplied  with 
proper  Avarmth  and  moisture  it  soon  begins  to  swell  and 
soften  by  absorption  of  water,  with  the  effect  of  bursting 
the  seed-coats  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  At  the  same 
time  the  process  of  growth  is  begun.  This  early  growth 
of  tlie  embryo  is  gennination.  The  details  of  the  process 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  structure  of  the  seed.  In 
dicotyledons,  if  the  seed-leaves  are  thin  and  leaf-like, 
containing  within  themselves  but  scanty  store  of  nourish- 
ment, tlie  radicle  will  grow  throughout  its  length  so  as  to 
raise  the  cotyledons  above  the  soil,  where  they  at  once 
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expand  and  become  the  earliest  leaves  of  the  new  plant ; 
and  during  this  upward  extension  of  the  radicle  a  voot 
also  is  being  rapidly  developed  from  its  lower  end.  It  is 
important,  also,  to  notice  here  that  the  mode  of  growth  of 
tne  root  portion  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  radicle  or 
stem  proper,  for  while  the  latter  grows  throughout  its 
length,  the  former  grows  by  the  addition  of  successive  new 
portions  to  its  extremity.  (The  protection  of  the  growing 
root  by  a  root-cap  has  already  been  referred  to,)  As  soon 
as  the  root  is  prepared  to  absorb  nourishment  from  the 
soil,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  development  of  the  next 
bit  of  stem  commences  between  the  first  pair  of  leaves. 

255.  But  when  the  cotyledons  are  loaded  'with  nour- 
ishment, as  in  the  Bean,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  elements  of  additional  bits  of  stem  (the  plumule)  are 
already  present  in  the  embryo,  and  although  the  radicle 
may  lengthen  so  as  to  lift  the  cotyledons  above  the 
surface,  yet  these  do  not,  as  in  the  thin-leaved  embryos, 
fully  perform  the  office  of  foliage-leaves ;  their  true 
function  is  to  supply  the  newly  developing  parts  with 
nourishment,  and  when  this  duty  is  performed  they 
usually  drop  off".  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  such 
extremely  fleshy  cotyledons  to  remain  under  the  surface 
altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pea  and  the  Acorn.  In 
these  cases  the  growth  of  the  radicle  is  but  slight.  The 
plumule  and  the  end  of  the  radicle  are  liberated  from 
the  seed,  and  the  former  at  once  grows  vigorously  upward, 
being  practically  independent  of  the  root  as  long  as  the 
stock  of  nourishment  in  the  cotyledons  holds  oat. 
Simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  stem,  the  root 
is  strongly  developed  from  the  end  of  the  short  radicie. 
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256.  In  the  monocotyledons  the  process  of  germination 
is  much  the  same  as  that  just  described,  with  the 
important  difference,  however,  that  the  primary  root 
from  the  end  of  the  radicle  can  scarcely  be  said  to  develope 
at  all,  a  cluster  of  nbt-ous  roots  bursting  out  almost  at 
once  from  its  sides.  Indian  Corn  answers  very  well  as 
an  illustration.  Here  the  seed,  largely  made  up  of 
endosperm  or  albumen,  remains  in  the  ground.  The 
single  cotyledon  is  wrapped  round  the  plumule  and 
adheres  by  its  back  to  the  endosperm,  acting  thus  as  a 
medium  through  which  nourishment  is  absorbed,  and  of 
course  not  being  carried  up  to  the  surface.  The  plumule 
is  rapidly  carried  upward,  developing  alternate  leaves, 
and  the  numerous  fibrous  roots  are  given  off  from  the 
sides  of  the  short  radicle. 

257.  The  young  student  is  strongly  recommended  to 
investigate  for  himself  the  phenomena  of  germination  as 
exhibited  in  common  seeds.  For  this  purpose  he  may 
place  a  few  Windsor  beans  and  grains  of  Indian  Corn 
between  layers  of  moist  flannel  or  coarse  paper  in  a 
shallow  dish.  If  kept  damp,  germination  will  begin  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  if  sufiicient  specimens  have  been  provided 
the  process  may  be  observed  at  various  stages.  Trial 
should  also  be  made  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
seeds  will  retain  their  vitality.  Many  seeds,  such  as 
those  of  Elm  and  Poplar,  will  be  found  to  germinate 
only  if  they  have  been  kept  fresh  and  not  permitted  to 
dry  up,  whilst  others,  such  as  Indian  Corn  and  Wheat, 
and  in  general  those  containing  starch,  may  be  kept  for 
a  very  long  time  without  losing  their  germinating  power. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON     THE     MINUTE    STRUCTURE    OF    PLANTS  —  THE    CELL 

TISSUES — TISSUE-SYSTEMS — EXOGENOUS   AND 
ENDOGENOUS    STEMS. 

258.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  engaged  in  observ- 
ing such  particulars  of  structure  in  plants  as  are  manifest 
to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  now  time  to  enquire  a  little  more 
closely,  and  find  out  what  we  can  about  the  elementary 
structure  of  the  different  organs.  AVe  have  all  observed 
how  tender  and  delicate  is  a  little  plantlet  of  any  kind 
just  sprouting  from  the  seed  ;  but  as  time  elapses,  and  the 
plant  developes  itself  and  acquires  strength,  its  substance 
will,  as  we  know,  assume  a  texture  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  either  becoming  hard  and  firm  and 
woody,  if  it  is  to  be  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  or  continuing  to  be 
soft  and  compressible  as  long  as  it  lives,  if  it  is  to  be  an 
herb.  Then,  as  a  rule,  the  leaves  of  plants  are  of  quite  a 
different  consistency  from  the  stems,  and  the  ribs  and 
veins  and  petioles  of  foliage-leaves  are  of  a  firmer  texture 
than  the  remaining  part  of  them.  In  all  plants,  also,  the 
newest  portions,  both  of  stem  and  root,  are  extremely  soft 
compared  with  the  older  parts.  It  will  be  our  object  in 
this  chapter  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  reason  of 
such  differences  as  these  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  we 
shall  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  microscope  of  much 
higher  power  than  that  which  has  hitherto  served  our 
purpose. 

259.  First  let  us  examine  under  our  microscope  a  very 
thin  slice  of  the  pith  of  the  Elder.    You  see  at  once  that 
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die  whole  slice  is  made  up  of  more  or  less  rounded, 
nearly  ti-anspai-ent  bodies,  ra,tlier  loosely  thrown  togethoi-, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  21.').  Next  let  us  examine,  in  thesanu! 
way,  a  thin  slice  of  the  tuber  of  the  Potato.  Here, 
again,  it  is  evident  that  the  object  under 
examination  is  wholly  composed  of  en- 
closed spaces,  not  so  much  rounded,  how- 
ever, as  those  of  the  Elder  pith,  because 
they  are  more  closely  packed  together. 
Fig.  214  is  a  representation  of  two  of 
Fig-.  213.  these  spaces.  Now  look  at  the  leaf  of  a 
Moss,  and  you  see  again  that  we  have  an  aggregation  of 
enclosed  spaces  as  before  (Fig.  215).  So,  also,  if  we 
examine  a  hair  from  the  surface  of  a  Petunia  or  a 
Geranium,  we  have  some  such  appearance  presented  to 
us  as  that  shown  in  Figs.  216  and  217,  the  hairs 
manifestly  consisting  of  several  enclosed  spaces  placed 
end  to  end.  In  short,  the  microscope  reveals  to  us  the 
fact  that  every  part  of  a  plant  is  made  up  of  such 
enclosed  spaces,  varying  greatly  in  shape  and  size  and 
general  aspect,  it  is  true,  but  always 
(except  in  some  of  the  very  lowest 
plants)  clearly  exhibiting  bound- 
aries ;  and  since  these  boundaries 
are  visible,  no  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion we  make  our  cutting,  it  is  clear 
that  the  spaces  must  be  shut  in  on  all  sides.  These 
enclosed  spaces  are  called  cells,  and  their  boundaries  are 
known  as  the  cell-walls. 


214. 


Fi^.  213.— Loosely-packed  cells  of  Elder-pith. 

Fie:.  214. — Two  cells  of  Potato  tuher  containing  starch-granules  and  cry«- 
talloids.    (Gray.) 
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260.  Whilst  looking  at  the  parts  of  plants  just  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  it  must  have  struck  you  that  the 

interior  of  the  cell 
presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  in 
different  cases.  The 
Potato  section,  for 
example,  is  not  at  all 
like  the  Moss-leaf 
section  in  the  matter 
of  (yJl-cont'-7ds,  and 
the  cells  of  the  Elder- 
pith  appear  to  be 
quite  empty.  We 
shall  discuss  these 
differences  presently. 
In  the  meantime  let 
us  study  the  appear- 
Pj,    215  ance   of    some    cells 

taken  fresh  from  some  part  ot  a  plant  where  growth  is 
actually  going  on— say  the  point  of  a  new  rootlet.  If  our 
section  is  taken 
near    enough     to 

the  point  we  shall     ^^^^^"^^^^^^^c^-^  / 

get    cells    which 

have  ji.st  been  ^         ^  \ 

formed.      Such    a  ^'^^^^-  Fig.  217. 

section  is  very  well  shown  in  Fig.  218.     Here  the  cells 
are  seen  to  be  completely   filled    with   liquid  having  a 

Tvg.  215.— Cells  from  leaf  of  a  Moss  containing  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll- 
granules. 
Fig.  216. — Hair  from  Petunia  leaf.        Fig.  217. — Hairs  from  Geranium  leaf. 
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granular  appearance,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  a  rounded 

denser  portion  may  be  made  out,  each  of  these  again 

enclosing  one  or  more  smaller  bodies.  This  liquid  which 
thus  fills  the  newly-formed  cells  is 
csd]ed]/rotoplasm;  the  large  rounded 
central  mass  is  the  nucleus,  consist- 
ing of  denser  protoplasm,  and  the 
smaller  enclosed  masses  are  the 
nucleoli. 

Now  let  us  consider  Fig.  219. 
This  is  a  representation  of  a  section 
of  the  same  rootlet,  taken  a  little 

farther  back  from  the  point,  so  ^ 

that  the  cells  now  in  view  are  a 

little   older   than  the  first  ones. 

They  are  manifestly  larger  ;  that 

is  to  say,  they  have  grown.     The 

nucleus  and  the  nucleoli  can  still 

be  made  out  in  some  of  them,  but 

the  protoplasm  no  longer  entirely 

fills   the    cell.       There   are   now 

transparent    spaces    {vacuoles) 

which  are  filled  with  water,  and 

between  these  the  protoplasm  is 

seen  in  the   form   of  strings  or 

bands,  as  well  as  lining  the  cell.  pi?.  219. 

The  water  has  been  absorbed  through  the  cell-wall,  and 

after  saturating  the  protoplasm  the  excess  has  formed  the 

vacuoles. 


1'  ig   218. — Young'  cells  filled  with  protoplasm  (p)  ;  h,  cell  wall  ;    h,  nucleus  ; 
hk,  nucleolus.     (Sachs.) 
Fig.  219. — Cells  a  little  older,  exhibiting'  vacuoles  (s).     (Sachs.) 
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Fig.  220  shows  some  cells  from  the  same  rootlet  taken 
•til]  farther  back.  It  is  clear  that  the  change  observed 
'n  Fig.  219  has  been  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
In  some  of  these  cells  the  proto- 
plasm is  restricted  to  the  lining 
of  the  cell  and  the  nucleus. 

261.  It  is  now  to  be  observed 
that  the  protoplasm  is  the  es- 
sential part  of  every  living  cell 
Through  its  agency  all  the  vital 
processes  of  the  plant  are  carried 
on.  Every  cell  of  every  plant 
at  some  time  or  other  contains 
this  substance,  and  when  at 
length  it  disappears  the  cells 
which  are  deprived  of  it  no 
I  ^'  longer  take  any  active  part  in 
thegrowthof  theplant,  but  serve 
merely  mechanical  pu  rposes,  such 
as  that  of  support  or  conduction, 
and  are  in  that  stage  of  their 
history  filled  usually  with  air  or 
water.  The  pith  of  the  Elder 
is  made  up  of  such  dead  cells, 
as  is  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
wood  and  bark  and  older  parts 
Fi„,  2-20.  generally  of  all  plants. 

262.  The  most  marked  feature  of  the  living  protoplasm 
is   its    activity.       We     may    observe    this    property    by 

Fig.  220. — Cells  still  older  ;  h,  the  wall ;  s,  vacuoles  ;  p,  protoplasm  ;  k, 
nucleus  ;  xy,  swelling  of  nucleus  caused  by  water  used  in  preparation  of  the 
section.     (Sachs.) 
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examining  plant-hairs  and  other  parts  under  high  powers 
of  the  microscope,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
movements  of  two  kinds.  The  whole  mass  of  protoplasm 
has  a  rotary  motion,  sliding  upon  the  cell-wall,  down- 
wards on  one  side  and  upwards  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  moHS-movement.  Also,  currents  may  be  traced  passing 
across  the  protoplasm  in  different  directions.  This  is 
the  streaming-movement. 

In  some  of  the  very  lowest  plants,  where  there  is  no 
cell-wall,  and  the  whole  is  a  mass  of  naked  protoplasm, 
these  movements  may  be  observed  more  readily  because 
they  are  less  restricted. 

263.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  chemical 
composition  of  protoplasm.  It  is,  however,  a  very  complex 
substance  belonging  to  a  group  of  bodies  known  as 
alhuminoicU^  of  which  nitrogen  is  an  important  con- 
stituent. 

The  consistence  of  protoplasm  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  water  it  contains.  In  dry  seeds, 
for  example,  it  is  tough  and  hard,  but  when 
the  same  seeds  are  soaked  in  water  it  becomes 
partially  liquid. 

264,  Forms  of  Cells.  As  cells  become 
older  they  tend  as  a  rule  to  change  their  form, 
though  sometimes  we  find  them  differing  but 
little  from  their  original  conformation.  Com- 
monly a  cell  grows  more  rapidly  in  some  one 
direction,  thus  giving  rise  to  long  forms,  as  is 
the  case  in  stems  generally,  and  in  the  petioles  and  veins 
of  leaves,  the  superior  toughness  and  strength  of  which 


Fig.  221. 


Fig.  221. — Prosenchyma  of  the  wood.    (Qray.) 
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are  due  to  the  leugthening  and   hardening  of  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  composed  (Fig-  221). 

265.  The  Oell-wall.  In  the  portions  of  plants  iust 
selected  for  microscopic  examination  we  have  seen  that 
the  protoplasm  is  in  every  instance  bounded  by  a  wall. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  wall  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  to  this 
4ompourid  the  name  cellulose  has  been  given. 

We  have  said  that  the  protoplasm  is  the  active  principle 
through  the  agency  of  which  all  the  vital  processes  of 
the  plant  are  carried  on.  It  contains  at  some  time  or 
ather  every  constituent  of  the  plant.  The  cell-wall  is 
itself,  therefore,  a  product  or  secretion  of  the  protoplasm, 
and  is  at  first  an  extremely  thin  film,  which,  however, 
gradually  increases  in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  further 
material.  This  new  material  is  deposited  between  the 
molecules  of  the  original  film,  and  so  extends  not  only 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  but,  by  deeper  deposits,  the 
thickness  also.  This  process  of  acquisition  of  new 
material  is  known  as  intussusception. 

266.  As  the  wall  between  two  cells  increases  in  thick- 
ness, a  distinct  middle  layer  is  discernible  in  it,  known  as 
the  middle  lamella.  This  portion  of  the  common  wall  is 
different  in  chemical  composition  from  the  rest,  so  that  it 
may,  under  proper  treatment,  be  dissolved  and  the  cells 
thereby  separated. 

267.  It  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  history,  Avhile 
the  walls  are  comparatively  thin,  that  the  cells  possess 
the  greatest  activity.  By  these  alone  is  carried  on  the 
process  of  growth,  which  consists  in  the  multiplication 
and  enlargement  of  cells. 
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268.  It  IS  seldom  the  case  that  the  wall  is  thickened 
uniformly.  Often  numerous  round  thin  spots  are  left,  so 
that  the  cell  has  a  dotted  appearance  (Fig.  222),     When 

tlie  thin  spots  In  adjacent  cells  are  contiguous, 
as  they  commonly  are,  a  ready  means  of  inter- 
communication is  afibrded.  Sometimes  the  spots, 
uistead  of  being  round,  are  oblong,  so  that  the 
cell  under  the  microscope  presents  a  ladder-like 
appearance,  and  so  is  said  to  be  scalariform.  Then 
again,  the  thickening  may  take  the  form  of  spiral 
hands  upon  the  inner  surface ;  or,  instead  of  a 
continuous  spiral  band,  we  may  find  a  series  of 
Fig  222.    isolated  rings,  when  the  marking  is  said   to  be 

annular.     Reticulated  cells  are  also  found,  in  which  the 

markings,  as  the  name  implies,  form  a  sort 

of  network  on  the  walls.    Several  of  these 

forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  223  and  224. 

269.  Sometimes  round  thin  spots  will 
be  left  in  the  wall,  and  over  each  of  these 
a  thick-walled  dome  with  an  oj^ening  at 
the  top  will  be  formed.  At  the  same  time 
a  similar  dome  is  raised  at  exactly  the 
same  spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  in 
the  next  cell ;  and,  finally,  the  thin  par- 
tition between  the  opposite  domes  breaks 
away,  permitting  free  communication. 
Thus  are  formed  what  are  calleil  bordered  Fig  223.  Fig.  224 
fits,  which  abound  in  the  wood  of  Conifers. 

270.  When  cells  stand  end  to  end,  and  thin  spots  are 

P'ig.  222.— Dotted  duct.    (Gray.) 

Fig.  223.— Spiral  and  annular  markings  on  cell-wall.    (Gray.) 

Fig.  224. — Various  markings  on  cell-wall.    (Gray.) 
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left  in  the  cross-partitions  between  them,  sieve-cells  are 
formed.  Here,  again,  the  thin  spots  finaliy  disappear, 
thus  practicalJy  uniting  adjacent  cells. 

271.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  thickening  takes 
l)lace  throughout  the  length  of  a  cell  but  in  its  angles 
only.  Cells  of  tliis  kind,  which  are  often  found  im- 
mediately under  the  surface  of  the  stem  in  the  higher 
plants,  are  called  collencJiijma  cells. 

272.  Besides  the  markings  on  the  inside,  cells  often 
abow  markings  on  the  outside.  The  pollen-grains  of  the 
Mallow,  for  instance,  are  seen  under  tlie  microscope  to  be 
covered  with  pointed  projections.  Other  pollen-grains, 
also,  exhibit  outside  markings  of  different  sorts, 

273.  The  thickening  deposit  may  be  so  excessive  in 
some  cases  as  to  almost  completely  fill  up 
the  cavity  of  the  cell  (Fig.  225).  The 
shells  of  nuts  and  the  tough  coatings  of 
seeds  consist  of  cells  of  this  kind  ;  but  even 
in  these  cases  the  wall  may  be  seen  to  be 

'^    "  traversed  by  slender  pores  or  canals,  either 

simple  or  branched,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  cell. 
To  these  hardened  cells  tlie  name  sderenchyma  is  applied. 

274.  The  Contents  of  Cells.    If  you  look  at  Fig. 

215,  or,  better  still,  if  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  a  Moss-leaf  through  a  good  microscope,  you  will 
see  that  in  the  protoplasmic  lining  of  the  cells  there 
are  numerous  greenish,  rounded  granules.  These  are 
the  bodies  to  which  the  green  parts  of  plants  owe 
their  colour.  They  are  called  chlorophyll-granules,  and 
consist  of  protoplasmic  matter  in  which  particles  of  greeii 

Fig.  225. — Sclerenchj-ma,  the  cell-cavity  being  almost  obliterated.    (G*»y.) 
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colouring  matter  are  embedded.  The  colouring  matter 
itself  is  cliloroi)hyl],  and  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the 
granules,  leaving  the  latter  as  ordinary  protoplasm. 
Almost  without  exception  chlorophyll  requires  the  action 
of  sunlight  for  its  production,  and  the  chlorophyll  dis- 
appears from  green  parts  when  sunlight  is  withdrawn,  as 
is  well  seen  in  the  process  of  bleaching  celery.  In  many 
of  our  brightly  coloured  foliage-plants  the  chlorophyll  is 
concealed  from  view  by  other  colouring  matters.  In 
flowers  various  colours  are  found  in  the  protoplasm,  but 
these,  unlike  chlorophyll,  are  produced  in  darkness  as 
well  as  in  sunlight. 

275.  Chlorophyll  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
plant,  seeing  that  only  in  the  cells  which  contain  it,  and 
in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  can  the  materials  whicli  the 
plant  imbibes  from  the  soil  and  the  air  be  assimilated, 
that  is,  converted  into  matter  which  the  plant  can  use  for 
the  purposes  of  growth, 

276.  Now  consider  Fig.  214.  Here  are  exhibited  cell- 
contents  of  an  entirely  different  aspect.  The  rounded 
bodies  here  visible  are  starch-granules,  as  may  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  adding  a  drop  of  iodine  solution  to  the 
Potato  section  under  the  microscope,  a  characteristic  blue 
colour  being  at  once  produced.  Such  granules,  differing 
somewhat  in  shape  in  different  cases,  abound  in  the  cells 
of  tubers  and  in  grains  of  all  sorts,  where  they  have  been 
stored  up  for  use  during  the  process  of  germination. 
They  are  originally  formed  during  sunlight  in  the  chloro- 
phyll granules  of  the  green  parts.  When  the  light  is 
withdrawn,  as  at  night,  they  are  dissolved  and  carried  in 
solution  to  other  parts  to  promote  growth  or  to  be 
stored  up. 
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277.  If  starch-granules  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
saliva,  it  will  be  found  that  a  portion  of  each  granu\e  is 
slowly  dissolved  out,  leaving  an  insoluble  skeleton  behind. 
The  granule,  therefore,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the 
more  soluble  portion  being  known  as  granulose,  and  the 
less  soluble  framework  as  starch-cellulose. 

278.  Crystals.  These  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
many  plants,  not  only  in  the  cell  -  cavities,  but  also 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walh  They  are 
also  of  various  shapes,  and  may  either  occur  separately  or 
be  massed  together  in  clusters.  The  needle-shaped  forms 
are  known  as  raphides.  These  crystals  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  calcium  oxalate,  but  calcium  carbonate 
is  also  found,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  effervescence  occasioned  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  oxalate  dissolves  in  this  acid 
without  effervescence. 

Crystals  may  be  readily  observed  under  the  microscope 
in  thin  sections  of  scales  from  the  Onion  bulb,  Rhubarb, 
Indian  Turnip,  and  many  other  plants. 

279.  In  the  leaves  of  plants  of  the  Nettle  Family  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  wart-like  growth  of  cellulose 
takes  place  on  the  inside  of  the  cell-wall,  the  inwardly 
projecting  mass  being  attached  to  the  wall  by  a  slender 
stalk,  and  having  multitudes  of  small  crystals  imbedded 
in  it.  Such  inward  growths  are  called  cijstoliths ;  they 
may  be  readily  seen  in  cross-sections  of  the  Nettle  leaf. 

280.  Crystalloids.  vSeeds,  especially  those  of  an 
oily  nature,  as  they  approach  maturity  and  become  dry, 
develops  in  their  cells  multitudes  of  small  rounded  bodies 
of  an  albuminous  nature  known  as  aleurone-grains,  and 
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these  often  (envelope  minuter  substaucos  of  crystalline 
aspect,  which,  however,  under  the  action  of  potash  ami 
other  re-agents,  imdergo  such  changes  of  form  as  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  not  true  crystals.  They  are 
called  crystalloids,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  forms  of 
protoplasm. 

Occasionally  crystalloids  are  observed  without  the 
albuminous  envelope,  as,  for  example,  in  the  tuber  of  the 
Potato.  Fig.  214  shows  a  cell  having  two  or  three  such 
crystalloids  of  a  cubical  shape. 

The  aleurone-grains  in  seeds  containing  starch  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  starch-granules.  In  oily  seeds,  such 
as  the  Brazil-nut,  they  replace  the  starch. 

281.  Other  cell-contents.  Besides  the  important 
substances  already  enumerated  as  products  of  the  proto- 
plasm, many  others  are  found,  such  as  sugar,  inuline  (a 
substance  nearly  related  to  starch,  and  found  in  a  few 
special  plants),  fixed  oils  (castor,  olive,  linseed,  &c.,  chiefly 
in  seeds),  essential  oils  (turpentine,  oil  of  lemons,  and 
essences  of  different  kinds),  gums,  resins,  and  various 
acids. 

282.  How  new  cells  are  formed.    There  are 

several  methods  by  which  new  cells  are  produced,  but  in 
the  higher  plants  the  common  method  is  that  of  cell- 
division.  We  have  already  stated  that  only  the  newer 
thin-walled  cells  are  capable  erf  exercising  this  function. 
The  process  is  briefly  as  follows  :  in  the  cell  about  to 
divide,  the  protoplasm  first  separates  into  two  portions, 
each  containing  part  of  the  nucleus  ;  then  a  partition-wall 
of  cellulose  is  developed  between  the  two  portions,  thus 
forming  two  cells  out  of  the  original  one.    Each  part  then 
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oniar'^cs  ■,\\\d  divides  ;i^;un,  and  so  tbo  process  goes  on. 
When  cell-division  takes  place  in  one  directiim  only 
filaments  or  threads  are  formed  ;  if  in  two  directions, 
surfaces  are  formed  ;  while  division  in  three  directions 
gives  rise  to  masses. 

It  is  evident  that  every  part  of  a  plant,  however  much 
altered  in  its  later  history,  must  in  its  earlier  stages  have 
consisted  of  this  thin-walled  cellular  substance,  or 
meristem,  as  it  is  called  from  its  power  of  dividing. 

283.  Cell-division,  then,  is  the  method  of  new  cell 
formation  which  prevails  in  the  vegetative  parts  of  the 
higher  plants.  In  the  production  of  pollen,  however,  and 
of  the  spores  of  vascular  cryptogams,  four  new  nuclei  are 
formed  in  the  cell,  and  the  protoplasm  collects  about 
these,  eventually  secreting  walls,  so  that  four  new  and 
complete  cells  are  formed  within  the  original  one,  and 
these  sooner  or  later  make  their  escape.  This  mode  is  known 
as  free  cell-formation.  In  the  protluction  of  the  endo- 
sperm cells  in  the  embryo-sac  and  the  spores  of  many  of  the 
lower  plants  a  similar  process  goes  on ;  but  here  the 
division  of  the  nucleus  is  not  limited  to  four  portions,  as 
in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  but  may  be  carried  on  to  an 
indefinite  extent. 

284.  In  some  lower  plants  the  entire  contents  of  two 
adjacent  cells  may  coalesce  to  form  a  single  new  cell. 
This  mode  is  known  as  coNJugation.  Also,  the  contents 
of  a  cell  may  contract  and  develope  a  new  cell  wall,  a 
process  known  as  the  rejuvenescence  or  renewal  of  a  cell. 

285.  Tissues.  An  aggregation  of  similar  cells  is 
called  a  tissue.  Originally,  every  part  of  a  plant  consists 
dt  meristem,  that  is,  of  cells  capable  of  dividing.     But 
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changes  set  in,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  very  early  stage,  ami 
eventually  all  the  colls  assume  permanent  forms,  some 
develoi)ing  in  one  way,  others  in  quite  a  different  way, 
according  to  the  function  of  each  particular  part.  So  that 
in  any  given  plant  we  find  tissues,  or  groups  of  cells,  of 
very  various  kinds,  and  very  diflferent  arrangements  of 
these  tissues  in  difTerent  cases.  By  examining  sections 
taken  in  succession  from  the  growing  point  backwards, 
every  degree  of  change  from  meristem  to  permanent  tissue 
may  be  made  out. 

286.*  In  the  growing  parts  of  all  plants,  in  the  pulp  of. 
fruits,  in  the  pith,  in  the  green  parts  of  leaves,  and  in 
the  entire  substance  of  many  plants  of  low  organization, 
we  find  tissue  composed  of  short  and  comparatively  thin- 
walled  cells,  to  wliich  the  name  parenchyma  has  been 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  substance  of  wood,  in 
the  inner  bark,  in  the  petioles  and  veins  of  leaves,  &c., 
we  meet  with  tissue  consisting  of  long,  pointed,  and 
overlapping  cells,  and  known  as  ■prosenchnma.  That  of 
the  wood  {%  fibrous  tissue,  and  that  of  the  inner  bark  is 
the  haxt,  specially  characterized  by  the  extraordinary 
length  and  flexibility  of  the  cells.  Sclerenchyvia  and 
colleiiehyma  have  already  been  referred  to.  In  the 
former  the  cells  are  commonly,  though  not  always,  short; 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  usually  long,  but  the  ends 
are  not  pointed. 

287.  Cells  have  been  described  which  are  characterized 
by  peculiar  markings  on  their  walls.  When  such  cells 
stand  end  to  end,  the  cross-partitions  commonly  dis- 
appear, with  the  efiect  of  forming  long  tubes,  generally 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  other  cells  \/ith  which  they 
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are  associated.  Such  large  cells  are  known  as  vessels, 
and  tissue  formed  of  them  is  called  vascular  or  trachearij 
tissue.  Hence  we  have  spiral,  scalarifnrm,  annular, 
reticulated,  and  dotted  vessels.  These  different  kinds  of 
vessels  are  usually  found  associated  with  fibrous  tissue, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  is  known  as  the  fibro- 
vascular  system. 

288.  Many  plants,  such  as  Dandelion,  Blood-root, 
Milkweed,  and  Spurge,  emit  a  coloured  or  milky  juice 
when  wounded.  This  juice  is  technically  called  the  latex. 
It  is  contained  in  a  special  tissue  which  is  peculiar  to 
such  plants,  known  as  laticiferous  tissue.  Its  form 
differs  in  difierent  cases.  In  some  instances  it  consists 
of  long  tubes  which  may  or  may  not  branch.  In  others, 
the  cells  composing  it  form  a  net-work.  As  in  the  case 
of  vessels,  the  latex  tubes  are  commonly  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  cells  originally  separate,  but  sometimes  by 
the  continued  apical  growth  of  single  cells. 

289.  Sieve-tissue  has  been  already  noticed.  The 
cells  are  usually  rather  wide,  and  the  walls  are  not 
hardened,  l>ut  the  cross-partitions  between  the  cells  are 
thickened  and  perforated. 

290.  It  may  be  added  that  single  cells  which  resemble 
vessels  in  their  markings  are  often  spoken  of  as  tracheids. 

291.  Tissue-Systems.  While  groups  of  similar 
cells  are  designated  tissues,  we  may  have  also  different 
combinations  of  these  tissues  in  different  plants,  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  these  various 
combinations  are  known  as  tissue-ft/sfems.  These  are  now 
usually  ranged  under  three  heads:  (1)  The  Ejnderrnal 
System,  including  those  combinations  of  tissue  which  go  to 
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form  the  coverings  of  yoang  stems,  roots,  and  leaves  ; 
(2)  TliP.  Fibro-vascular  Sijdeni,  including  such  combina- 
tions as  form  the  stringy  masses  which  aI)Ound  in  the 
substance  of  the  higher  plants  ;  and  (3)  Tlie  Fundamental 
System,  including  the  combinations  of  cells  which  have 
undergone  little  or  no  change  of  form  ;  in  short,  all  the 
rest  of  the  plant  except  the  two  systems  first  mentioned. 
292.  The  epidermal  system  is  most  highly  devel- 
oped in  Phanerogams.  Fig.  226  shows  a  section  through 
-  the  thickness  of  a  leaf.     Here 

^  it  will  be  observed  that  there 

is  a  closely-packed  layer  of 
cells  forming  the  upper  sur- 
'^  face,  and  a  similar  layer  form- 
ing the  lower  surface.  These 
layers  constitute  the  epidermis 
or  skin  of  the  leaf.  The  outer 
part  of  the  epidermis  is  usu- 
ally a  continuous  layer,  and 
is  known  as  the  cuticle.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  walls  of  these  cells  are  much 
thicker  than  those  of  the  cells  in  the  body  of  the  leaf, 
and  also  that  the  epidermal  cells,  unlike  the  interior 
ones,  have  been  emptied  of  their  protoplasmic  contents 
and  are  rectangular  in  shape.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  epidermis  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  instead 
of  one. 

The  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis,  included  under  the 
general  term  trichomes,  have  already  been  referred  to  ; 
they  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  epidermal  system. 

Fig.  226.  —  Cross-section  of  a  leaf,  showing  epidermis  above  and  below, 
palisade  cells  under  the  upper  epidermis,  and  loose  tissue  with  intercellular 
spaces  below  the  palisade  cells.    (Gray.'* 
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'2[)'.'>.  All  examination  of  the  under  surface  of  almost 
any  leaf  will  show  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  oval 
openings,  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  227. 
These  are  tifoinafa.  They  are  formed  hy  two  epidermal 
crescent-shaped  cells  with  a  space  between  them,  and 
these  have  the  power  of  separating  or  closing  together 
according  to  circumstances  ;  separating  in  the  light,  in 
moist  weather,  and  closing  in  dry.  The 
openings  communicate  with  intercellular 
spaces  in  the  body  of  the  leaf,  a  number  of 
which  are  seen  in  Fig.  226.  In  ordinary 
leaves  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  surface, 
the  stomata  are  far  more  numerous  on  the 
lower  side ;  indeed,  many  such  leaves  are 
entirely  without  stomata  on  the  upper  sur- 
face. Vertical  leaves  have  them  rather 
squally  distributed  on  both  surfaces.  Immersed  leaves 
and  underground  stems  have  hardly  any  at  all,  and  they 
are  never  found  on  roots.  The  use  of  the  stomata  will 
be  referred  to  presently. 

294.  The  stems  of  Dicotyledons  lose  their  epidermis  at 
a  comparatively  early  period,  and  a  tissue  consisting  of 
cells  of  corJf.,  filled  with  air,  takes  its  place.  These  cork- 
cells  are  modifications  of  the  cells  beneath  the  epidermis?, 
and  they  form  an  effectual  protection  to  the  tissues 
within.  The  skin  of  the  Potato-tuber  exhibits  this  corky 
layer  very  clearly.  The  special  tissue  from  which  the 
cork  is  developed  is  called  j^hellogen. 

295.  In  the  fibrO-vaSCUlar  system  different  plants 
exhibit  a  very   different  airangement  of   the  component 

Fig.  227. — Stoma  from  the    urface  of  a  leaf,  showing  the  crescent-shaped 
guard -cells. 
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tis-iues.  As  ;i  rule,  lliese  tissues  arc  capable  of  ilivision 
into  two  grouiis,  in  ono  of  wliicli  tlie  "wood  is  developed, 
and  in  the  other  the  bast.  To  the  former  of  these  groujjs 
the  general  term  xylem  is  applicable,  and  to  the  latter  the 
term  'phloem.  The  xylem  is  made  np  of  the  elongated 
woody  cells  with  pointed  and  overlapping  ends,  already 
referred  to  as  fibious  tissue,  the  wide  tubes  (vessels) 
with  variously  marked  walls,  fornKnl  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  cross-partitions  between  cells  placed  end  to  end, 
and  more  or  less  short-celled  tissue  or  parenchyma.  The 
phloem  is  likewise  made  up  of  three  constituents :  the 
long,  thick-walled,  flexible  cells  called  bast-cells,  whieli 
correspond  to  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  xylem  ;  the  wide 
thin-walled  sieve-cells,  corresponding  to  the  vessels;  and  a 
certain  amount  of  thin-walled  parenchyma. 

296.    The   fibro-vascular   bundles,   as   they   are   called, 

have  their  origin  in  the  meristeni  of  the  growing  point. 

This  meristem  is  at  first  imiform,  but  soon  groups  of  long 

cells  arise  in  it,  and   these  are  then 

/"^   ,      „  known  as  ^rroc'a?«^f«?K,  to  distinguish 


tissue.  This  procambium  is  gradually 
converted  into  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles. 


Fig.  228. 


297.  In  dicotyledonous  plants,  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  more  or  less 
wedge-shaped,  as  shown  in  Fig.  228.  The  inner  part  of 
each  bundle  consists  of  xylem  and  the  outer  of  phloem, 
and  between  the  xylem  and  the  phloem  there  is  a  layer 
of  meristem,  known  as  the  camhium.     The  soft  cells  of 

Fig.  228. — Cross-section  of  a  young  dicotyledonous  stem,  showing  six  bundles. 
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tlie  cainl)ium  divklc,  ;iiul  tlie  now  cells  thus  continually 
being  formed  become  modified  on  the  one  hand  into  tissues 
which  increase  the  thickness  of  the  xylem,  and,  on  the 
other,  into  tissues  which  are  added  to  the  phloem.  Later 
on  cambium  cells  are  formed  in  the  ground-tissue  between 
the  bundles,  thus  linking  together  the  cambium-layers  of 
the  various  bundles,  and  forming  a  continuous  ring.  The 
links  are  then  known  as  interfascicular  cambium,  that  of 
the  bundles  themselves  being  the  fascicular.  Bundles  of 
this  kind,  characterized  by  the  cambium-layer,  and  so 
capable  of  continuous  enlargement,  are  called  open  bundles. 

298.  In  monocotyledons,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
caml)iuni-layer,  and  consequently  the  bundle  when  once 
formed  is  incapable  of  further  in- 
crease, and  so  is  said  to  be  closed. 
Fig.  229  is  a  representation  of  the 
cross  section  of  an  endogenous  stem 
ill  which  many  of  these  closed  bundles 
are  visible.  Of  course  in  such  stems 
no  bark  is  formed. 

299.  It  has  been  explained  that 
in  the  exogenous  stem  the  xylem  occupies  one  side  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundle,  while  the  phloem  occupies  the  other. 
In  the  closed  bundles  of  Ferns  and  Club-Mosses,  as  well 
as  of  some  monocotyledons,  however,  a  different  arrange- 
ment prevails,  the  xylem  occupying  the  central  part  of 
the  bundle,  and  the  phloem  forming  a  circle  around  it. 
The  former  arrangement  is  described  as  collateral,  while 
the  latter  is  concentric.  In  many  of  the  monocotyledons, 
as  well  as  in  the  exogens,  the  bundles  are  collateral. 

Fig.  229.— Cross-section  of  monocotyledonous  stem,  showing  closed  bundles. 
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300.  Fig.  230  shows  a  section  of  an  exogenous  stem 
somewhat  older  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  228.  Here  new 
bundles  have  been  formed  between  the  earlier  ones,  so 
that  the  whole  centre  of  the  stem,  except  the  pith  and  the 
lines  radiating  from  it,  is  occupied  by 
the  wood.  This  cylinder  of  wood  is 
now  encircled  by  a  ring  of  cambium, 
ivond  which  are  the  tissues  of  the 
[)hloem. 

301.  The  appearance  presented  by 
the  cross-section  of  an  exogenous  stem 
Fig.  230.  is  that  of  a  series  of  concentric  rings, 

each  ring  showing  the  limit  of  a  year's  growth.  The 
portions  of  wood  formed  late  in  the  summer  are  more 
compressed  by  the  outlying  tissue  than  those  formed  in 
spring,  and  hence  the  outer  part  of  each  year's  ring  appears 
denser,  and  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  ring  of  the 
following  year.  No  growth  of  tlie  cambium  takes  place 
in  winter.  Tlie  rays  which  intersect  these  rings  as  fine 
lines  consist  of  portions  of  the  ground  or  fundamental 
tissue  which  have  been  squeezed  into  their  present  form 
by  the  increasing  fibro- vase  alar  bundles  on  each  side  of 
them ;  they  are  called  medidlanj  ray,  and,  as  the  stem 
grows,  new  ones  are  formed  from  the  cambium.  Only  the 
primary  ones,  however,  extend  from  the  pith  to  the  bark; 
those  formed  later  are  shorter. 

302.  In  roots  a  special  arrangement  of  tlie  tissues  of 
the  bundles  prevails,  the  xyleni  and  phloem  forming 
alternate  rays.     This  is  the  radial  arrangement. 

303.  The  fundamental  or  ground  tissue  com- 
prises all  the  parts  of  the  plant  not  already  included  in 

Fig.  230. — Section  of  an  older  dicotyledon,  tlie  bundles  now  fijrniiii<f  a  ring. 
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tlie  epidermal  and  tibro-vascular  systems.  In  the 
ixogens  it  embraces  the  pith,  the  medullary  rays,  and 
parenchyma  generally.  The  collenchyma  found  just 
beneath  the  epidermis,  sclerenchy  ma  occurring  in  different 
parts,  and  laticiferous  tissue  are  also  constituents  of  the 
fundamental  system,  as  well  as  the  cork  cells  already 
referred  to.  In  the  monocotyledons  ground-tissue  in  the  ■ 
form  of  parenchyma  tills  the  space  between  the  closed 
bundles  of  the  stem  ;  while  in  many  plants  in  which 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  not  produced,  the  ground- 
tissue  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  interior. 

304.  In  exogenous  stems  the  wood  developed  from 
the  cambium  is  often  different  from  that  of  the  primary 
bundle  as  developed  from  the  procambium.  Pines,  for  * 
sxample,  have  vessels  in  the  primary  xylem,  but  none  in 
the  secondary,  the  latter  being  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  the  cells  with  bordered  ints,  already  described. 

30-5.  The  bundles  of  the  leaves  are  continuous  with 
bundles  in  the  stem.  Leaves  appear  at  first  as  protuber- 
ances on  the  side  of  the  stem  close  to  the  growing  point, 
and  the  upper  ends  of  the  primary  bundles  almost  at 
the  very  beginning  bend  outwards  towards  the  new 
leaves,  the  lower  part  being  continued  down  the  stem. 
In  the  monocotyledons  these  bundles  first  arch  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  then  outwards  and 
downwards,  thinning  out  as  they  descend.  Hence,  in  a 
cross-section  (Fig.  229)  the  bundles  appear  more  crowded 
towards  the  circumference,  and  also  smaller.  Such  a 
stem  is,  therefore,  found  to  be  harder  at  the  outside  than 
at  the  centre. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

FOOD    OF    PLANTS  — CHEMICAL    PROCESSES — MOVEMENTS    OF 
WATER — PHENOMENA    OF    GROWTH. 

306.  The  materials  of  which  the  substance  of  a  plant 
is  made  up  are  various,  and  some  of  them  occur  in  far 
larger  quantities  than  others.  Water  forms  a  very 
considerable  percentage  of  the  whole  weight,  but  is 
present  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  portions  of  a  plant 
than  in  others.  Pleshy  roots,  for  example,  may  contain 
as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  water,  while  dry  .seeds  contain 
only  about  12  per  cent. 

307.  The  water  may  be  expelled  by  careful  drying, 
and  if  what  is  left  is  then  burnt,  what  is  called  the 
organic  part  of  the  plant  disappears,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  ash  remains  behind.  The  organic  part  is  found  to 
consist  mainly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur  ;  while  the  inorganic  part  (or  ash)  contains 
very  small  quantities  of  phosphorus,  iron,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  potassium.  All  these  materials  are  obtained 
from  the  air  or  the  soil.  There  is  constantly  present  in 
the  air  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  animals,  and 
which  is  always  found  wherever  wood  or  coal,  or  carbon 
in  any  form,  is  being  burned.  This  gas  is  absorbed 
directly  from  the  air  by  the  leaves  of  land-plants,  and 
(being  soluble)  from  the  water  in  which  they  live  by 
immersed  plants.  In  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  and  in 
sunlight  the  gas  is  decomposed  into  its  carbon  and 
oxygen.  The  excess  of  oxygen  is  then  exhaled  and  the 
carbon  chemically  combined  with  the  other  elements  to 
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form  starch  for  purposes  of  growth.  The  oxygen 
required  by  the  plant  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  from  water.  Hydrogen  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  water,  and  nitrogen  from  the  ammonia, 
which,  like  the  carbon  dioxide,  is  carried  dovm  from  the 
air  by  rain,  and  also  from  nitrates  contained  in  the  soil. 
kSulphur  is  obtained  from  salts  (such  as  calcic  sulphate) 
found  in  the  soil,  as  are  also,  of  course,  all  the  inorganic 
elements. 

Of  all  these  constituents  of  the  dri/  plant,  carbon  is 
the  most  abundant,  amounting  to  about  half  of  the  entire 
weight. 

308.  The  inorganic  elements,  though  small  in  quantity, 
are,  neyertheless,  essential.  If,  for  example,  a  plant  be 
altogether  deprived  of  iron  it  will  produce  no  chlorophyll; 
while,  if  potassium  is  withheld,  it  will  not  produce  starch. 
These  facts  are  proved  by  causing  seeds  to  grow  under 
conditions  which  enable  us  to  accurately  control  the 
supply  of  nutrition  in  the  form  of  carefully  prepared 
solutions  of  the  different  ingredients.  Several  substances 
of  common  occurrence  in  the  ash  of  plants,  as  silica, 
sodium,  and  some  others,  are  in  this  way  shown  not  to 
be  essential  to  healthy  growth. 

309.  The  process  by  which  the  carbon,  obtained  from 
the  carbon  dioxide,  is  combined  with  the  elements  ot 
water  to  form  starch  is  called  assimilation.  As  alread}' 
explained,  the  particles  of  starch  which  are  formed  bj 
the  chlorophyll  granules  in  sunlight  are  converted  by 
combination  with  oxygen  into  soluble  forms,  and  carried 
away,  when  the  light  is  withdrawn^  to  other  parts  where 
growth  is  going  on,  or  to  storehouses  such  as  tubers  and 
seeds.   This  oxidising  and  converting  pr(>cess  is  metastasis. 
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In  consequence  of  having  such  a  store  of  material, 
tubers  can  grow  iu  the  dark  as  long  as  the  material  holds 
out,  but  will  not,  of  course,  produce  green  leaves. 

Besides  starch,  oil  is  a  common  form  of  reserve  material, 
particularly  in  seeds.  Sugar,  also,  is  found;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Sugar-Ecet. 

310.  Parasites  and  saprophytes,  which  are  as  a  rule 
without  chlorophyll,  do  not  assimilate,  but  obtain  their 
nourishment  from  the  stores  of  other  plants  or  from 
decomposing  organic  matter 

311.  The  so-called  carnivorous  plants,  such  as  the 
Bladder-wort  and  the  Pitcher-plant,  obtain  a  portion  of 
their  nitrogen  by  entrapping  insects  and  other  small 
animal  organisms,  and  absorbing  them  as  they  decompose. 
Some  such  plants  appear  to  cover  their  prey  with  an  acid 
secretion,  and  to  go  through  a  digestive  process  not 
altogether  unlike  that  performed  by  animals. 

312.  Respiration.  Plants,  like  animals,  are  continu- 
ally inhaling  oxygen,  and  the  presence  of  this  gas  is 
essential  to  their  existence.  The  oxygen  so  inhaled  is 
combined  with  carbon  to  form  carbon  dioxide,  and  tiiis  in 
the  day-time  is  at  once  decomposed  and  the  carbon 
assimilated.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  and  its  subsequent 
combination  with  organic  matters  in  the  plant  is  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  heat,  a  fact  well  illustrated  in  the 
process  of  malting,  where  damp  barley  is  heaped  together. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  begins  to  sprout,  oxygen  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  a  very  decided  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place.  The  starch  of  the  grain  is  oxidised  and  converted 
into  sugar,  and  the  growth  is  then  stopped  by  rapid  drying. 
The  sugar,  on  fermenting,  produces  alcohol. 
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313.  Transpiration.  The  openings  in  the  epidermis, 
called  stomaia,  have  already  been  described.  Tiirou!,'li 
these  the  excess  of  water- vapour  in  the  plant  is  exhaled, 
it  may  oftesin  be  observed,  in  hot,  bright  weather,  that  tlie 
leaves  of  plants  droop  if  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  is 
because  the  rate  of  evaporation  through  the  stomata  is 
trreater  than  the  rate  of  supply  at  the  roots.  At  night, 
however,  the  stomata  close  and  the  balance  being  restored 
the  plant  recovers.  The  water  which  is  thus  supplied  to 
the  leaves  appears  to  be  conveyed  through  the  stem  by 
means  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  wood-prosenchyma,  since  the 
supply  is  not  duninished  if  a  ring  of  bark  and  the  under- 
lying bast  and  cambium  be  removed. 

314.  But  water  is  also  supplied  to  the  growing  points, 
and  in  a  different  way.  It  is  well  known  that  if  two 
liquids  (or  gases)  of  different  density  are  separated  by  a 
oorous  diaphragm  they  will  tend  to  change  places,  the 
fluid  of  less  density  passing  through  the  diaphragm  more 
rapidly  than  the  other.  This  is  the  principle  of  osmose, 
and  wherever  in  a  plant  a  cell-wall  separates  cell-contents 
of  different  density  it  is  found  to  apply.  Hence,  water  is 
absorbed  by  freshly-formed  cells,  containing  dense  proto- 
plasm, from  neighboring  cells  which  are  a  little  older  and 
in  which  the  protoplasm  has  been  diluted.  These  absorb 
from  the  older  cells  behind  them,  and  .no  on.  Such  water 
is  transmitted,  not  through  the  prosenchyina  of  the  wood, 
but  through  the  parenchyma  and  the  meristem. 

315.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
stems  of  many  plants  "  bleed  "  if  cut  in  the  spring.  This 
is  due  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  with  which  the 
roots  are  charged  at  that  time,  and  it  takes  place  in  the 
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absence  of  transpiration.  When  the  leaves  are  formed 
and  transpiration  sets  in  actively,  the  root-pressare  is 
relieved  and  the  stems  will  no  lonj^'er  bleed  immediately 
on  being  wounded.  In  some  plants  the  excessive  root- 
pressure  even  causes  drops  of  water  to  exude  from  tha 
leaves. 

316.  We  may  observe,  then,  three  distinct  movements  of 
water  in  the  plant:  (1)  the  rapid  movement  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  transpiration,  (2)  the  slow  movement  to 
supply  the  growing  ceils  with  requisite  moisture,  and  (3) 
-'.he  movement  due  to  root-pressure. 

317.  Growth.  Growth  has  already  been  refeiTed  to 
as  consisting  in  the  formation  and  subsequent  enlargement 
of  new  cells,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  change  of 
form.  It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  the  enlargement 
is  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  new  particles  of 
vegetable  material  into  the  spaces  between  the  molecules 
of  the  parts  already  formed — a  process  known  as  intussus- 
ception. It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  each  of  the 
molecules  of  which  the  plant-body  is  made  up  is  enveloped 
in  a  sheath  of  water.  We  know  that  the  presence  of 
water  is  essential  to  growth ;  when  it  is  absorbed  by  a 
growing  cell  the  immediate  effect  is  to  stretch  the  cell,  as 
it  were,  to  its  utmost  capacity  ',  in  other  words,  to  separate 
the  molecules  as  far  as  possible  and  so  increase  the  amount 
of  water  between  them,  thus  making  it  possible  to  inter- 
pose new  molecules  of  solid  matter.  The  use  of  the  water, 
also,  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  ihe  new  material  is  obvious. 
This  new  material,  the  presence  of  which  is  essential  to 
growth,  is  commonly  supplied  to  the  growing  points  from 
Older  parts  which  serve  the  purpose  of  storehouses,  as  faetnls 
and  tubers,  or  of  manufactories,  as  the  leaves. 
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318.  Stems  and  roots,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  three  distinct 
regions  according  to  'i-ne  stage  of  development  at  which 
they  have  arrived.  There  is,  first,  the  growing  point, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  the  rapid  formation  of 
new  cells  by  division ;  secondly,  the  elongating  part, 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  growth  of  the  cells  in  length, 
there  being  practically  no  further  division  here  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  fully  developed  part,  in  which  there  is  no 
further  division  or  enlargement,  though  the  cells  may 
continue  to  discharge  various  important  functions. 

319.  Growth,  whilst  dependent  upon  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  and  of  new  material,  is  also  largely  affected  by 
external  conditions,  such  as  temperature  and  light.  Growth 
may  be  stopped  altogether  by  either  too  low  or  too  high  a 
temperature,  and  between  the  limits  within  which  any 
given  plant  is  found  to  be  capable  of  growth  there  will  be 
found  a  particular  degree  of  temperature  more  favourable 
to  growth  than  any  other  either  above  it  or  below  it. 
This  may  be  called  the  optimum.  The  efl"ect  of  tempera- 
ture differs  considerably  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
present  in  the  part  affected,  dry  seeds,  for  instance,  resist- 
ing a  temperature,  either  high  or  low,  to  which  soaked 
seeds  would  at  once  succumb. 

320.  Light  is  essential  to  assimilation,  but  seeds  and 
tubers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  lower  plants  which  are 
without  chlorophyll,  such  as  Mushrooms,  will  grow  in  the 
absence  of  light  as  long  as  the  stock  of  assimilated 
material  upon  which  they  draw  is  not  exhausted.  The 
growth  which  takes  place  in  the  cambium-layer  of 
dicotyledons  and  in  roots  is  another  example  of  increase 
in  size  in  the  absence  of  light.     The  assimilated  material 
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lu  all  these  cases,  however,  has  been  prisviously  elaborated 
elsewhere. 

321.  Light  is  found  to  exercise  a  retarding  influence 
upon  growth.  A  plant,  for  instance,  in  a  window  will 
bend  towards  the  light,  because  the  cells  on  the  side 
nearest  the  window  grow  more  slowly  than  those  which 
are  shaded,  thus  causing  curvature  of  the  stem  and 
petioles. 

322.  Gravitation  also  affects  growth,  as  we  know  that 
the  stem  and  root,  or  axis  of  the  plant,  are  usually  in  the 
line  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  at  the  place  of  growth.  If 
a  seedling  plantlet  be  laid  with  the  stem  and  root 
horizontal,  the  stem  will  curve  upward  and  the  root 
downward  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  the  vertical  direction. 

323.  The  twining  movement  of  the  stems  of  many 
plants  is  due  to  inequality  of  growth  at  successive  points 
in  the  sides  of  the  stems.  Leaves  unfold  from  the  bud 
because  the  growth  on  the  upper  side  at  the  time  of 
unfolding  is  more  rapid  than  on  the  under  side.  These 
movements  are  called  mitafion^,  and  are  not  due  to  the 
external  action  of  light,  but  entirely  to  internal  causes. 
The  movements  of  tendrils,  however,  are  affected  by 
contact  with  the  object  which  they  grasp. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

EXAMINATION    OF   A    FERN — A    HORSETAIL A   CLUB-MOSS. 

324.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  some 
common  plants  v/hich  will  be  foiinrl  to  he  typical  of  groups 
differing  in  important  respects  from  the  phanerogams. 

Ferns.  Fig.  231  is  a  representation  of  our  com- 
mon Polypody.  You  may  find  it  in  almost  any  shaded 
rocky  place.  Running  horizontally  beneath  the  surface 
you  will  find  the  stem  of  the  plant,  which  in  this  case  is, 
therefore,  a  rhizome.  A  portion  of  the  rhizome  is  shown 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  with  fibrous  roots  on  the 
under  side.  From  the  upper  side  are  developed  the 
leaves,  which,  as  you  see,  have  long  petioles,  and  if  you  - 
find  one  which  is  still  in  the  bud  you  will  observe  that  it 
is  rolled  up  lengthwise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232.  The 
vernation  is,  therefore,  circinate,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
nearly  all  the  Ferns.  On  examining  the  back  of  the  leaf 
(Fig.  231  shows  the  back)  we  observo  rows  of  brownish 
dots  on  each  side  of  the  middle  veins  of  the  upper  lobes. 
Fig.  233  is  an  enlarged  view  showing  the  position  of  the.se 
dots  at  the  extremities  of  the  veinlets.  When  we  put  one 
of  these  dots  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
cluster  of  minute,  staiKed  bodies,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  234.  These  bodies  are  further  found  to  be  sacs  filled 
with  extremely  fine  dust,  and  the  dust  con.sists  of  multi- 
tudes of  rounded  particles  all  exactly  alike.  They  are,  in 
short,  spores,  and  the  sacs  ixi  wnich  they  are  contained 
aro  the  spore-cases,  or  sporangia ;  while  the  clusters  of 
sporangia  are  tlie  fndt-dofa,  or  sari.  Around  each  spor- 
angium there  is  an  elastic  jointed  ring  which  breaks  at 
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maturity,  and  by  its  elasticity  ruptures  the  spore-case, 

'vhich  then  discharges  its 
spores,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
234.  The  leaf  of  the  Fern, 
then,  is  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  foliage- 
leaf,  and  is  known  as  the 
frond.  The  petiole  is 
called  the  stipe,  while  the 
mid-rib  is  the  rhacMs. 

325.     A    spore    under 
proper  conditionsdevelopes 
a  slender  thread-like   cell 
which   eventually   gives 
rise  to  a  thin,  flat,  green 
expansion,  resembling  that 
shown  in   Fig. 
235.      This  is 
called  the  pro- 
tJ I  allium.  From 
the  under  sur- 
face root-hairs 
are  produced  as 
shown    in    the 
figure.     On  the 
same  surface, 
among  the  root- 
hairs,  arise  mi- 
Fijr.  231.  nute projections 

Fig.  231.— Root-stock  and  frond  of  Polypody. 

Fig.  232.— Circinate  vernation  of  the  frond. 

Fig.  233.  — Magnified  view  of  the  sori. 

Fig.  234.  — Sjxjiangium  discharging  spores  ;  greatly  magnified. 
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of  tissue  ill  which  are  develojied  cells  correspond) iig  to  the 
pollen-grains  of  phanerogams.  These  T)rojections  are  the 
antlieridin  ;  they  contain  cells  in  which  are  fertilizing  bodies 
known  as  antkerozoids.     Also  on  the  under  surface  of  the 

prothallium,  near  the  notch, 
we  find  structures  analogous 
to  the  emVjryo-sac  of  the 
l)haneroganious  ovule.  These 
are  the  archegonia.  They 
are  mostly  flask-shaped  bod- 
ies, having  a  germ-cell — the 
oo!<phere — in  tiie  lower  end. 
The  antherozoids,  on  escap- 
ing from  the  aiitheridia, 
make  their  way  down  the 
necks  of  the  archegonia,  and 
^'^-  -^-  coming  in  contact  with  the 

oospheres  fertilize  them.  As  a  result  of  this  fertilization, 
a  plant  is  developed  in  all  respects  like  the  one  which 
originally  bore  the  spores  on  its  fronds. 

326.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  we  have  here  two  distinct 
gentrations :  first,  the  spore  produces  the  prothallium 
which  bears  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  ;  secondly,  the 
interaction  of  these  gives  rise  to  a  plant  which  bears  the 
spores.  This  phenomenon  is  spoken  of  as  the  alftrnatioH 
of  generations. 

327.  The  stems  and  roots  of  Ferns  are  found  to  contain 
vascular  bundles  which,  like  those  of  monocotyledons,  are 
closed. 


Fig.  235.— Prothallium  of  a,  Fern,  under  side;   h,  root-hairs;  an, 
antheridia ;  ar,  archegonia.    Magnified  10  times.    (Prantl.) 
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32H.  Ki-()iii  tiic  fu-couut  licic  i,'i\('ii  (it'  tlir  mode  of 
rcpntduction  in  the  Ferns,  it  will  he  ox-idcnt  that  the 
(ijaunospemis  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
them  and  the  Angiosperms. 

For  a  description  of  other  common  Ferns  differing  in 
detail  from  the  Polypody,  the  student  is  referred  to  Part 
II. 

329.  The  Horsetails.  At  the  end  of  Part  II.  will 
he  fuund  a  description  of  the  common  Horsetail,  with  an 
illustration  of  the  fertile  stem,  or  rather 'branch,  because 
both  the  pale  spore-bearing  branch  and  the  later  green 
shoots  with  whorled  branches  are  sent  up  from  an  under 
ground  stem  or  rhizome.  The  spores,  upon  germination, 
give  rise  to  prothallia  bearing  antheridia  and  archegonia 
precisely  as  in  the  Ferns.  The  prothallium  is  usually 
small,  flat,  and  irregularly  branched  or  lobed,  developing 
the  antheridia  at  the  projecting  ends  of  the  lobes,  and  the 
archegonia  in  the  angles  between  them  ;  or,  in  other 
cases,  the  prothallia  may  be  dioecious.  Fertilization  of  the 
germ-cell,  which  occupies  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  arche- 
gonium,  takes  place  exactly  as  in  the  Ferns,  and,  as  a 
result  of  fertilization,  the  germ-cell  developes  into  a  spore- 
bearing  plant  similar  to  the  original  one.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  again  exhibited  an  alternation  of  generations. 

Other  species  of  Equisetum  of  common  occurrence, 
instead  of  producing  a  special  fertile  branch,  develope 
sporangia  at  the  extremities  of  the  ordinary  leafy  stems. 

330.  These  plants,  like  the  Ferns,  exhibi'.  fibro- vascular 
bundles,  and  the  epidermis  is  especially  characterized  by 
the  excessive  amount  of  silica  contained  in  it,  some  of 
the  species  being  used  for  scouring  or  polishing  by  reasoc 
of  this  property. 
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Fig.  236. 


331.  Tlic  curious   clafers   (Fig.  23G)  attachd  to  the 
spores  doul)tless  assist  them  to  escape  from 
the   spore-cases,  and    subsequently    aid  in 
dispersing  them. 

332.  The  Club-Mosses.   Fig.  237  is 

a  representation  of  a  branch 
of  LycojJodium  clavatitm,  one  of  our  com- 
mon Club-Mosses.  The  creeping  stem  lies 
flat  upon  the  ground,  and  often  attains  a 
great  length,  sending  up  at  intervals  erect 
branches  with  crowded  linear-awi-shaped 
leaves,  some  of  which,  like  the  one  shown 
in  the  figure,  are  terminated  by  a  slender 
peduncle  bearing  one  or  more  cylindrical 
spikes.  These  are  tlie  fertile  branches, 
and  the  leaves  upon  them,  or  at  all  events 
upon  the  slender  upper  part,  are  very  much 
smaller  than  upon  the  ordinary  sterile 
branches. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  stems  and 
ronts  of  these  plants  branch  diclwtomously 
(145,. 

333.  The  sporangia  are  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  terminal  spike. 
One  of  these  leaves,  greatly  magnified, 
with  its  attached  sporangium,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  238.  The  sporangium  opens  by  a 
slit  at  the  top  to  discharge  the  spores. 

334.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the 
ii'ig.237.          prothallium    has    been    detected.       It  is 

described  in   the   case   observed  as  a   "  yellowish-v/hite 

Fig.  236.— Sporp  of  Equisetum  with  elaters ;  hi<?hly  magnified. 

Fig.  237.— Branch  of  Lycopudiuia  clavatum ;  natural  size.    (Thomfr.) 
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iri'egular  lobed  botly,  sparingly  furnislied  on  its  under  sur- 
face with  small  root-hairs."  Tlie  antheridia  and  archegouia 
ai)pear  to  he  produced  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  these  by  their  interaction,  give 
rise  to  the  new  plant  which  bears  the 
spores,  just  as  in  the  Ferns  and  Horse- 
tails ;  so  that  again  there  is  an  alternation 
of  generations. 

335.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest  that 
Fig.  238.  in  some  plants  nearly  related  to  the  Club- 

Mosses,  two  Iciiuh  of  spores — large  and  small — are  produced 
in  separate  sporangia.  Tlie  large  ones  develope  prothallia 
upon  wliich  archegonia  are  formed,  and  the  smaller  others 
upon  which  antheridia  appear. 

33G.  The  three  plants  just  considered,  while  evidently 
differing  in  certain  details  of  structure  and  in  general 
aspect,  nevertheless  have  a  number  of  characters  in 
common  : 

1.  They  agree  in  their  mode  of  reproduction,  which  is 

hy  spores,  these  bodies  being  quite  unlike  the  seeds 
ivith  lohich  we  are  now  familiar,  and  lohich,  you  vyill 
recoiled,  always  contaiji  the  embryo  of  the  new 
jylant. 

2.  They  all  exhibit  an  alternation  of  generations. 

3.  They  all  have  true  roots. 

J/..  The  three  tissue-systems — -the  epidermal,  the  fhro- 
vascular,  and  the  fundamental — though  not  all 
developed  to  so  high  a  degree  as  in  the  Phanerogams^ 
still  can  be  veinj  clearly  made  oxd  in  both  roots  and 
stems.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  always  closed, 
as  in  mo7iocotyledons,  and  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
concentric  (299). 

Fig.  238. — Leaf  of  Lycopodmm  bearing  sy)orangium  ;   greatly  magnified. 
(Thom^.) 
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337.  Plants  witli  these  coinnion  (.'liaractpristio  coiislituto 

a  group  called  Pteridophytes  or  Vascular  Orjrpto- 

gams,  "  cryptogam  "  being  a  general  term  applicable 
to  all  plants  which  do  not  produce  true  flowers,  as 
"  phanerogam  "  applies  to  all  those  which  do. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EXAMINATION    OF    A    MOSS    AND    A    LIVERWORT. 

338.  Mosses.  Fig.  239  is  a  representation  of  the 
connnon  Hair-Moss  [Pohjtrichum  commune),  which  may 
be  found  in  early  summer  almost  anywhere.  It  grows  in 
dense  masses,  and  upon  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  while  many  of  the  stems  resemble  that  shown  in 
Fig.  239,  the  upper  extremities  of  others  form  rosettes, 
OS  in  Fig.  240,  whilst  others  again  terminate  in  ordinary 
7egetative  buds. 

339.  Let  us  first  examine  a  specimen  as  represented 
ia  Fig.  239.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  well-marked 
a'iem,  or  leaf -bearing  axis,  upon  which  the  crowded 
minute  leaves  are  sessile.  In  the  Mosses  they  always 
are  so,  a.nd  they  are  found,  upon  examination  with  a 
good  microscope,  to  consist  as  a  rule  of  only  one  layer  of 
cells,  being  therefore  much  simpler  in  structure  than 
chose  of  the  plants  we  have  so  far  been  engaged  upon. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  Mosses  are 
without  stomata. 

340.  Observe  now  that  our  Moss  has  no  true  roots. 
It  is,  however,  fixed  to  the  soil  upon  which  it  grows  by 
numerous  root-hairs  or  rldzoids. 
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341.  The  slender  scape-like  stalk  which  rises  above 
the  leaves  is  technically  called  the  seta,  or  bristle  ;  in  the 
left-hand  part  of  the  figure  (r;)  the  upper  end  of  the  seta 
is  covered  by  a  hairy  cap,  the 
cali/jdra.  In  the  right-hand  por- 
tion the  calyptia  has  been  re- 
moved, disclosing  a  little  pod, 
variously  spoken  of  as  the  theca, 
or  urn,  or  capsule,  or  sporangium. 
Fig.  241  is  an  enlarged  view. 
This  capsule  is  closed  at  the  top 
by  a  circular  lid,  the  operculum, 
which  falls  away  when  the  cap- 
sule is  mature,  thus  allowing  the 
escape  of  the  spores,  which  are 
produced  in  it.  The  spores  are 
developed  upon  the  surface  of  a 
central  column  which  rises  from 
the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  columella. 
The  opening  through  which  the 
spores  escape  is  called  the  stoma, 
and  a  good  lens  reveals  the  fact 
that  around  the  stoma  there  is  a 
circle  (sometimes  two)  of  minute 
teeth,  known  collectively  as  the 
peristome.  In  the  Moss  now  be- 
fore us  the  peristome  consists  of  sixty-four  teeth.  In 
other  Mosses  the  number  varies,  being  always,  however, 
scwe  power  of  2  ;  either  4,  or  8,  or  16,  or  .32,  or  64. 
Occasionally  the  teeth  are  altogether  absent. 

Fijr.  239.— Two  fertile  stems  of  a  Moss  {Polytrichum  commune)  of  the 
natural  size ;  at  c  the  calyptra  is  seen  enveloping  the  capsule.  (Wood  and 
SteeleV 


Fig.  239. 
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342.   We  shall  now  cousider  the  mode  of  rej: reduction 
in  the  Mosses.     Let  us  couuuence  with  the  sptre.    This, 
upon  meeting  witii  proper  conditions,  bursts  its  outer 
coat  (the  exospore),  and  the   inner 
coat  (the   endospore)  is   then  pro- 
truded   as   a   slender   tube.      This 
continues  to  grow  by  repeated  divi- 
sion, until  at  length,  in  most  cases, 
a  tangled  thread-like  mass  of  vege- 
tation is  produced,   to   which  the 
name  ^>i/-6'^o?^e??i(X   has   been   given. 
After   the    lapse   of   several    days 
Fig.  240.  minute  buds  are  developed  at  differ- 

ent points  upon  the  protoiiema,  and  these  are  found  to 
consist  of  whorls  of  scaly  leaves.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  the  ordinary  Moss-plant.  Upon 
the  plants  thus  arising  from  the  buds  are  developed 
antheridia  and  archegonia, 
the  former  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  forming  the 
rosettes  shown  in  Fig.  240, 
and  the  latter  at  the  apex 
of  other  stems,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  239.  The  antheridia 
ire  seen  under  the  microscope 
bo  be  club-shaped  bodies,  containing  a  mass  of  cells  in 
which  the  antherozoids  are  formed.  The  archegonia  are 
flask-shaped  bodies,  with  a  lower  expanded  portion  and  a 
long  neck  above.     Fig.  242  shows  the  apex  of  a  fertile 

Fi^.  240.— Apex  of  sterile  stem,  showin;;-  rosette  of  perisjonial  leaves,  in  the 
ixils  of  which  are  the  antheridia  ;  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  241.— enlarged  view  of  capsule,  showin;?  peristom  :  and  detached  oper- 
;ulum.    (Wood  and  Steele.) 


Fig.  241. 
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stem  with  several  archegonia  in  the  centre,  and  Fig.  243 
shows  a  single  archegoniuin  very  lughly  magnified.  The 
autherozoids  upon  being  set  free 
make  their  way  down  the  necks 
or  the  archegonia,  and  unite 
their  substance  with  that  of 
special  cells  in  the  lower  end 
(one in  each  ai'chegomum).  These 
cells,  as  a  consequence  ot  being 
thus  fertilized,  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  coat  and 
iunnediately  begin  to  grow  up- 
wards, developing  the  slender 
stalks  (setffi)  with  the  capsules 
at  the  summit,  and  surmounted 
by  the  calyptra,  which  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  the  wall  of  the 
archegonium  which  is  torn  away 
at  its  base  and  carried  upwards.  Then  the 
\f,  spores  are  developed  around  the  columella, 
and  the  round  of  life  of  the  plant  is  com- 
pleted. 

As   in    the    Ferns,    we   have    here    also 

exhibited  an  alternation  of  generations,  the 

one  generation  being  that  arising  from  the 

Fig.  243.       development  of  the  spore  and  resulting  in 

the  production  of  the  antheridia  and  the  archegonia ;  the 

other  being  that  arising  from   the  fertilization  of  the 

Fig.  242. — Enlarged  view  of  apex  of  the  fertile  stem  of  a  Moss;  a,  archegonia: 
6,  leaves. 

Fig.  243.— Very  highly  magnified  view  of  an  archegonium;    6,   the  bas« 
h,  the  neck  ;  m,  the  mouth  ;  the  germ-cell  i§  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask- 
ghaped  cftvity.    (Sachs.) 
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special  cells  in  the  archegonia,  and  resulting  in  the 
production  of  spores. 

343.  Liverworts.  Figs,  244  and  245  are  representa- 
tions of  portions  of  a  very  common  Liverwort,  Marchantia 
polymorpha.  It  may  be  found  growing  along  the  borders 
of  marsnes  and  in  wet  places  generally,  often  with  inter- 
mingled moss.     It  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  usually 

spreads  over  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  sur- 
face. There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  leaves,  the 
plant-body  lying  flat 
upon  the  surface  upon 
yrhich  it  grows,  and 
putting  forth  root-hairs 
on  the  under  side. 
Fig-.  244.  From  the   upper   side 

arise  peculiar  stalked  bodies  of  two  sorts,  as  shown  in 
the  figures  ;  the  one  consisting  of  flattened  or  slightly 
convex  disks,  and  the  other  being  star-shaped.  These 
stalked  bodies  contain  the  reproductive  organs.  In 
cavities  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  flattened  disks  are 
produced  the  antheridia,  from  the  cells  of  which  are 
liberated  the  antherozoids.  On  the  under  surface  of  the 
rays  of  the  star-shaped  bodies  are  produced  clusters  of 
flask-shaped  archegonia,  each  with  a  germ-cell  at  its 
base,  and  fertilization  takes  place  in  the  manner  ali'eady 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Moss.  As  a  result  of 
fertilization  a  capsule  is  developed  which  produces  spores, 

V\g.  244. — Portion  of  a  Liverwort  (Marchantia  polymorpha),  showing  the 
thallus  and  several  stalked  disks  which  bear  the  antheridia ;  natural  size. 
(Thome.) 
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pretty  much  as  in  the  Mosses,  though  in  Marchantia 
the  stalk  of  the  capsule  is  very  short,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  loose  sheath 
which  grows  up  from  the  base 
and  at  length  completely  encloses 
it.  The  spores  on  germinating 
develope  into  plant -bodies  such 
as  we  have  described,  so  that  the 
alternation  of  generations  is  here 
also  well  marked. 

344.  Other  Liverworts  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Mosses  in 
form,  having  leafy  stems,  from 
the  summit  of  which  arise  slender 
stalks  with  capsules  at  the  upper 
end.  These  capsules,  however,  do 
not  open  by  a  stoma,  but  are  four- 
valved,  and  at  maturity  the  valves 
split  asunder,  allowing  the  escape  of  the  spores.  In  the 
leaves  of  these  latter  forms  there  are  no  veins  of  any  kind. 
Forms  in  which  the  plant-body  is  a  flat  expansion,  as  in 
Marchantia,  are  distinguished  as  tlialloid,  while  the  leafy 
forms  are  said  to  be  foliose. 

345.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  Marchantia  and  other 
Liverworts  reproduce  themselves  by  buds  as  well  as  by 
spores.  These  buds  (gemmce)  are  formed  in  little  cup- 
shaped  receptacles  which  appear  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  plant-body.  They  consist  of  simple  masses  of  tissue, 
which  fall  away  when  fully  grown,  and  immediately 
developi^  into  new  plants. 

•''ig.  245. — Thallus  with  star-shaped  i-<>^eptac'»  bearing  archegonia ;  natural 
?ize.    (Thome.) 
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346.  The  Mosses  and  Liverworts  constitute  a  distinct 
group  of  plants  called  Bryophytes.  It  will  be  evident 
from  the  preceding  descriptions  that  in  the  matter  of 
reproduction  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  Pteri- 
dophytes.  They  are,  however,  distinctly  separated  from 
them  by  the  simpler  organization  of  their  tissues.  The 
Bryophytes  have  no  true  roots,  but  onl}''  root-hairs  or 
rhizoids.  The  whole  plant-body  is,  as  a  rule,  composed 
of  thin-walled  parenchyma,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  is 
there  any  appearance  of  a  development  of  a  fibro-vascular 
system,  and  that  only  of  the  vaguest  possible  kind.  There 
is,  however,  a  well-defined  epidermal  system,  and  stomata 
are  not  uncommon. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

EXAMINATION    OF   A   MUSHROOM — A   LICHEN — A   CHABA. 

347.  Mushroom.  Fig.  246  is  a  representation  of 
the  Common  Mushroom  of  the  natural  size,  Avhile  Fig. 
247  shows  the  several  stages  of  its  growth.  At  A  is  seen 
a  matted  fibrous  mass,  which  is  the  underground  portion 
of  the  plant.  It  is  called  the  viyceliuvi ;  at  several 
places  on  it  rounded  outgrowths  of  different  sizes  are 
visible.  These  eventually  develope  into  the  overground 
part  of  the  Mushroom.  At  //  is  shown  a  vertical  section 
through  one  of  these  outgrowths  at  an  early  stage ;  at  I 
in  this  figure  you  will  observe  two  dark  dots ;  these  are 
the  open  ends  of  a  channel  which  forms  a  complete  ring 
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in  the  interior.  At  III  they  are  mucii  more  distinct,  and 
here  is  also  manifest  a  difference  between  the  upper  ana 
lower  sections,  which  is  still  more  marked  at  IV  and  V. 
The  upper  spreading  portion  is  called  the  fileus ;  at  V 
the  lower  edge  of  the  pileus  is  still  attached  l)y  a  circular 
membrane  to  the  stalk.     In  this  stafje  the  membrane  is 


Figr.  246. 

called  the  veil ;  later  on,  as  seen  in  Fig.  246,  it  is  torn 
away  from  the  pileus  and  now  forms  the  annulua,  or  ring, 
about  the  stalk.  Upon  tlie  under  side  of  the  pileus  are 
produced  a  great  many  vertical,  thin  plates,  called  lamellce 
or  gills.  If  we  make  a  vertical  section  through  the  pileus 
so  as  to  cut  across  a  number  of  the  lamellse,  they  will 


Fig.  246.— The  Comiuon  Mushroom  (.lyariciis  caynpestris) ;  a,  th« 
.  Dileus ;  b,  the  lamellae ;  c,  the  anuulus.    (Thoiu^.) 
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present  the  appearance  sliown  at  A,  Fig.  248,  and  if  wa 
magnify  one  of  these  cross-sections  it  will  appear  as  at  B, 


Pig.  247. 

where  there  is  seen  an  outer  layer  of  cells  standing  on 
end.  The  whole  of  both  surfaces  of  the  lamellae  is 
covered  with  such  cells,  and  this  special  layer  is  the 

Fig.  217.— Various  stages  in  the  developmeat  of  a  Muabroom.  (Saohs.) 
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liijnirniinii.      At  C,  the  left  hand    portion   of   the   figui'; 
shows  a  number  of  these  long  cells  much  more  highly 


Fig.  248. 
magnified,  some  of  them  narrowed  in  at  llie  top  so  as  tc 
t^rm  slender  points,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  rounded  body, 

FifT-  24S— Greatly  enlarged  views  of  sections  of  the  lamella  of  a 

Uualiroum.    (Sachs.) 
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These  roiindprl  l)f)dies  are  the  spmrx  ;  tlio  iiaiio\vc<l  ends 
of  the  cells  are  called  strn't/mata,  and  tlie  projecting  ceils 
which  bear  them  are  .specially  known  as  hasidia.  The 
spores  are  formed  bj'"  the  simple  narrowing  in  of  the  outer 
ends  of  the  basidia^ 

The  mycelium  is,  therefore,  the  vegetative  part  of  the 
Mushroom,  while  the  stalked  pileus  above  the  surface  is 
the  fructification.  The  my('elium  is  developed  directly 
from  the  spore,  but  so  far  there  have  not  been  dis- 
covered any  indications  of  the  interaction  of  sperm- 
cells  and  germ-cells  such  as  characterize  the  Bryophytes 
and  Pteridophytes. 

348.  You  will  note  the  entire  absence  of  green  colouring- 
matter.  The  Mushrooms  produce  no  chlorophyll,  and, 
consequently,  are  incapable  of  assimilation.  They  are 
always  found  growing  upon  decaying  organic  matter,  as 
the  leaf-soil  of  forests  and  meadows,  &c. 

349.  The  Mushrooms  are  representatives  of  a  large  class 
of  plants  called  Fungi,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
destitute  of  chlorophyll.  The  cells  of  which  they  are 
made  up  are  generally  in  rows  so  as  to  form  long  threads 
which  are  known  as  hyphce,  aiid  these  may  be  either 
loosely  interwoven,  as  in  ordinary  Moulds,  or  firmly 
compacted  together,  as  in  the  Mushroom. 

350.  As  just  mentioned,  Mushrooms  are  sapronhytic  in 
their  habits  ;  but  there  are  also  Fungi  which  are  parasitic, 
such  as  Rust  and  Smut.  To  the  Fungi  belong  such 
organisms  as  the  Yeast-plant,  and  the  Bacteria  which  are 
found  in  putrefying  matter,  and  are  the  cause  of.  or  are 
associated  with,  diseases,  of  various  kinds. 
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Fig.  249. 


351,  Lichens.     These  plants  may  be  found  growing 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  on  old  fences,  on  rocks,  or  on  the 

ground.  They  differ  widely  in  external 
appearance,  sometimes  growing  erect  and 
imitating  a  stem  and  branches,  as  in  Fig. 
249 ;  sometimes  forming  flat  expansions 
which  adhere  to  the  surface  upon  which 
they  grow,  as  in  Fig.  250.  Some  species 
are  yellow,  others  red,  others  grey.  A 
very  conimon  one  is  that  represented  in 
Fig.  250.  It  may  be  found  upon  many 
tree-trunks,  and  will  be  easily  recognized 

by   the  yellow  disks  which  dot   its 

surface. 

352.  The  flat  part  of  the  Lichen  is 
the  thallus,  or  vegetative  portion, 
while  the  yellow,  cup-shaped  disks 
(the  apothecia)  contain  the  fructifica- 
tion. Fig.  251  shows  a  section  of  tlie 
apothecium,  and  also  the  lobing  of 
the  margin  of  the  thallus.  Fig.  252 
is  a  very  highly  magnified  view  of  a  section  of  a  thallus, 

showing  it  to  be  largely  made  up 
of  cells,  or  Jn/pJim,  similar  to  those 
of   the   Mushroom.      But   in   the 
Fiy.  251.  Lichen  there  are  visible,  in  addi- 

tion,  large  numbers  of  spherical  green  cells  (g  g  in  the 
Fig.)  known  as  gonidm,  which  either  occupy  well-marked 

Fig.  249. — A  fruticose  Lichen  (Cladonia  digitata)  of  the  na.tural  size  ;  6,  the 
cup ;  c,  the  thallus ;  the  rounded  bodies  at  the  summit  are  the  apothecia. 
(Thom6.) 

Fig.  250. — A  foliaceous  Lichen  growing  on  a  stone  ;  natural  size.    (Gray.) 

Fig.  251.— Section  of  an  apothecium.    (Gray.) 


Fig.  250. 
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layers,  as  in  the  present  instance,  or  are  scattered  thi'ougli 
the  body  of  the  thallus.  The  presence  of  these  gonidia 
may  be  said  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Lichens.  Their  true  relation  and  function  were  for  a  long 
time  doubtful,  widely  different  opinions  being  held,  but 


Fig.  252. 


it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  gonidia  are  them- 
selves chlorophyll-hearing  plants,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  Lichen  is  a  true  Fungus,  parasitic  icpoii  the  gonidia. 


Fig.  252. — Very  hishly  magriified  view  of  section  of  the  thallus  of  a  Lichen; 
r,  rhizoida  ;  vi,  spurious  tissue  of  hyphae  ;  g,  green  gonidia  ;  o,  boundary 
cells  of  upper  side  ;  u,  boundary  cells  of  under  side.    (Sachs.) 
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The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gonidit   is  net  yet 
settled. 

353.  The  structure  of  the  apothecium  is  vary  well 
shown  in  Fig.  253.  From  the  hyphae  are  developed 
large,  club-shaped,  ver.;ical  cells  (the  asci)  which  penetrate 
between  the  narrower  vertical  branches  of  the  hyphse  (the 
paraphyses).  In  the  asci  arise  the  spores  (technically, 
at^co»])r)res),  usually  eight  in  each,  and  these  when  mature 
are  discharged  from  the  asci,  and  give  rise  to  new  plants. 
The  ascospores  are  formed  in  the  asci  by  the  process 
known  as  free  cell-formation  (283).  The  protoplasm  in 
the  asci  collects  about  as  many  different  point.-:  as  there 
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are  spores  to  be  formed,  and  a  wall  is  then  secreted  about 
each.  This  mode,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  large 
number  of  Fungi,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
prevails  in  the  Mushrooms,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
spores  are  formed  by  ahstriction. 

354.  Ohara.  Fig.  254  represents  a  Chara  of  the 
natural  size.  It  grows  almost  everywhere  in  fresh  waters, 
and  is  quite  readily  distinguished  from  other  thread-like 


Fiff.  253. — Verj'  hif^'hlv  macrnifled  view  of  section  o  an  apotheciuiQj  sbowiag 
th:  club-saaped  asci.    :Thom6.) 
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Fig.  254. 


acjuatics  l)y  tlie  wliorls  of  .so-called 
leaves  which  encircle  the  stem,  and 
also  by  the  general  gritty  nature  of 
the  plant.  A  very  offensive  oilour 
is  emitted  by  the  plant  in  the  course 
of  decay.  Its  green  colour  shows  at 
once  the  presence  of  chlorophyll.  On 
the  branches  you  may  observe  num- 
bers of  minute,  more  or  less  rounded, 
bodies  ;  Fig.  255  is  an  enlarged  view 
of  one  of  them.  Here,  at  h,  is  shown 
a  large  central  nucleus  (the  macule) 
enclosed  in  a  spiral  covering.  This 
spiral  consists  of  five  long  cells  side 
by  side,  all  of  li^hich  wind  about  the 
central  body,  and  have  their  ends 
projecting  above  it.  The  nucule  is  a 
row  of  cells  of  which  the  highest  is 
the  germ-cell,  and  the  whoie  answers, 
in  fact,  to  the  archegonium  of  the 
Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  It 
is,  in  this  plant,  called  the  carpo- 
gonium.  Just  below  it  is  a  globular 
body  made  up  of  eight  triangular 
shield  -  shaped  segments  arranged 
about  a  central  cavity.  From  the 
inner  end  of  each  segment  several 
coiled  filaments  of  many  cells  each 
project  into  tlie  cavity.  At  maturity 
the  shields  separate,  and  the  fila- 
ments eventually  break  up  into  their 
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constituent  colls,  each  of  which  then  liberates  an  antliero- 
zoid.  The  antherozoids  make  their  way  down  the  necks 
of  the  carpogonia  and  fertilize  the  germ-cells.  The  spiral 
cells  then  harden,  and  form  a  firm  coat  for  the  spore 
within.  As  the  plant  decays  in  the  autumn,  these  seed- 
like sporocarps,  as  they  are  now  called,  drop  off  and  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  they  eventually  ger- 
minate. On  germination,  they  first 
produce  a  simple  form  to  which  the 
name  pro-emhryo  has  been  given, 
and  from  which  arises  the  plant- 
body  which  bears  the  antheridia 
and  carpogonia. 

There  is,  therefore,  displayed  in 
this  case  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions. 

355.  Chara  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Fig.  255.  plants   known   as   Algse.       They 

grow  either  in  the  water  or  upon  damp  surfaces.  They 
differ  from  the  Fungi  principally  in  developing  chlorophyll, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  assimilate.  In  colour,  the  Algse 
are  often  green,  but  in  other  cases  the  chlorophyll  is 
obscured  by  the  presence  of  other  colours,  such  as  brown 
and  red.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  both  Algse  and  Fungi 
reproduction  takes  place  by  simple  division  of  the  cells. 
In  higher  forms  the  entire  contents  of  two  similar  adjacent 
cells  coalesce  to  form  a  new  one,  from  which  the  new 
plant  springs.  This  is  the  process  of  conjugation  (284). 
In  still  higher  forms,  as  in  Chara,  reproduction  takes  place 
by  fertilization. 

Fig.  255.— Highly  magnified  view  ol  part  of  the  fertile  thallus  of  Chara. 
(Tbom6.) 
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356.  Tlif  Alj;jp,  Fun^i.  H7ir]  T.irlinis  togci  Iht  consfi- 
tute  a  great  group  callor]  ThallophyteS.  The  l.irlHMis 
from  their  peculiar  constitution  Mere  once  reg;u<lrd  as 
transitional  between  the  Algse  and  the  Pungi,  and  by 
some  the  Charas  are  looked  upon  as  links  between  the 
Algie  and  the  Bryophytes. 

8ome  further  reference  will  be  made  to  the  Thallo- 
phytes  in  the  next  chapter,  in  which  is  gi\pn  a  brief 
outline  of  the  classification  of  plants  generally. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    PLANTS    ACCORDING    TO   THE   NATURAL 
SYSTEM. 

357.  Hitherto  our  examination  of  plants  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  selected  specimens,  and  we  have 
examined  these  chiefly  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  variations  in  the  details  of  growth,  as  exem- 
plified by  them.  Thus  we  have  found  plants  which  agree 
in  exhibiting  two  cotyledons  in  the  embryo,  and  others, 
again,  which  are  monocotyledonous.  Some  members  of 
the  former  group  were  found  to  exhibit  two  sets  of  floral 
envelopes,  others  only  one,  and  others,  again,  were  entirely 
without  these  organs.  And  so  on  through  the  various 
details.  We  now  set  out  with  the  vegetable  world  before 
us — a  world  populated  by  forms  almost  infinite  in  number 
and  variety.  If,  therefore,  our  study  of  these  forms  is 
to  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  we  shall  have  to  resolve 
upon  some  definite  plan  or  system  upon  which  to  prcjceed; 
otherwise  we  shall  merely  dissipate  our  energies,  and  our 
results  will  be  without  meaning.     Just  as,  in  our  study 
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of  language,  we  find  it  convenient  to  classify  words  into 
what  we  call  parts  of  speech,  and  to  divide  and  sub-divide 
these  again,  in  order  to  draw  finer  distinctions,  so,  in  our 
study  of  plants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  them 
first  of  all  in  comprehensive  groups,  on  the  ground  of 
some  characteristic  possessed  by  every  member  of  each 
group.  Just  as,  in  Latin,  every  noun  whose  genitive 
case  is  found  to  end  in  ui  is  classed  with  nouns  of  the 
first  declension,  so  in  Botany  every  plant  presenting 
certain  peculiarities  will  be  placed  in  a  group  along  with 
all  the  other  plants  presenting  the  same  peculiarities. 

358.  Some  hints  have  already  been  given  you  as  to 
the  kind  of  resemblances  upon  which  classification  is 
based.  For  instance,  an  immense  number  of  plants  are 
found  to  produce  seeds  with  a  dicotyledonous  embryo, 
while  an  immense  number  of  others  have  monocotyledon- 
ous  embryos.  This  distinction,  therefore,  is  so  pro- 
nounced, that  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  division  into  two 
very  large  groups.  Again,  a  very  large  number  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  have  their  corollas  in  separate 
petals  ;  many  others  have  them  united,  whilst  others 
again  have  no  petals  at  all.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity 
to  sub-divide  the  Dicotyledons  into  polypetalous,  gamo- 
petalous,  and  apetalous  groups.  And  so  we  go  on,  always 
on  the  plan  that  the  more  widely  spread  a  peculiarity  is 
found  to  be,  the  more  comprehensive  must  be  the  group 
based  on  that  peculiarity  ;  and  so  it  happens,  that  the 
smallest  groups  of  all  come  to  depend  upon  distinctions 
which  are,  in  many  cases,  by  no  means  evident,  and  upon 
which  botanists  often  find  themselves  unable  to  agree. 

359.  As  our  divisions  and  sub-divisions  will  necessarily 
be  somewhat  numerous,  we  sliall  have  to  devise  a  special 
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name  for  each  kind  of  group,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
of  ideas.  We  shall,  then,  to  begin  with,  draw  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  those  plants  which  iiroduce 
flowers  of  some  kind,  and  those  which  do  not,  and  to  each 
of  these  great  groups  we  shall  give  the  name  Series. 
We  thus  have  the  Flowering,  or,  to  use  the  Greek 

term,  Phanerogamous,  Series,  and  the  Flowerless 

or    CryptOgamoUS    Series  ;     or    we    may   speak   of 

them  briefly  as  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams. 

Then,  leaving  the  Cryptogams  aside  for  the  moment,  we 
may  break  up  the  Phanerogams  into  two  great  OlaSSeS, 

Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons,  for  reasons 

already  explained.  By  far  the  greater  numlter  of 
Dicotyledons  produce  seeds  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
pericarp  of  some  kind  ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  plants  (represented  in  Canada  only  by  the  Pines  and 
their  immediate  relatives)  which  dispense  with  the 
pericarp  altogether,  and  whose  seeds  are  consequently 
naked.  So  that  we  can  make  two  Sub-claSSes  of  the 
Dicotyledons  on  the  basis  of  this  ditierence,  and  these 
we  shall  call  the  Angiospermous  Sub-class  and 
the    Gymnospermous  (naked-seeded)  Sub-class. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  grouped  in  three  Divisions, 
the  Pohjpetalotis,  Gamopetalous,  and  Apetalous,  and  the 
Monocotyledons  also  in  three,  the  Spadiceous,  the 
Petaloideuus,  and  the  Ghanaceous,  types  of  which  we  have 
already  examined  in  the  Marsh  Calla  (spadiceous), 
Trillium  (petaloideous),  and  Timothy  (glumaceous),  and 
the  distinctions  between  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  Cryptogams  are  divided  into  three  great 
Classes,  viz.:  PteridophyteS,  embracing  Ferns, 
Horsetails,  and  Club-mosses  j  Bryophytes,  embracing 
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Mosses  and  Liverworts  ;  and  Thallophy tes,  embracing 
Lichens,  Seaweeds  (Alga3),  and  Mushrooms  (Fungi), 

360.  So  far,  then,  our  classification  is  as  follows  : 


"A 

> 


Series  I. 

Phanero- 
gams. 


Series  II. 
Cryptogams. 


Class  I.— Dicotyle- 
dons       


('Sub-class  1-An>fi08permt. 

Polypetalous  Division. 

Oairwpetalous    do. 

Apetalous  do. 

l^Sub-class  2-Gyninosperm3 
(Spadiceous  Division. 

Class  II.—  Mono-    „  ^  ,  . , 
cotyledons    •  •        . .  S  Petaloideous    do. 

\Glu7)mceous     do. 
(  Class  III.— Pteridophytes. 


Class  IV.— Bryophytes. 
Class,  v.— Thallophytes. 


361.  The  above  is  very  nearly  the  arrangement  adopted 
by  Gray,  but  many  botanists  prefer  another  arrangement 
as  follows  : 


Group  I. 
Phanerogams. 

Group  II. 
Pteridophytes. 

Group  III. 
Biyophytes. 

Group  IV. 
Thallophytes. 


(  Class  1,— Dicotyledons. 
4.— Angiosperms.  < 

I,  Class  II. — Monocotyledons. 

{_B. — Gymnosperms.     Class  III.— Gymnosperms. 

['Class  lV.—Fer7is. 

■s  Class  Y.— Horsetails. 

V  Class  Yl.~Cltib-Mosses. 
y  Class  YII.— Mosses. 

V  Class  Ylll.— Liverworts. 
j' Class  IX.— Fungi. 

V  Class  X.—Algx. 


In  this  arrangement  the  last  three  Groups  constitute 
the  Cryptogams,  and  the  Gymnosperms  are  raised  to  tlie 
ranJj;  of  a  sub-division  of  the  Phanerogams,  insteaa  ot 
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being  a  sub-division  of  the  Dicotyledons.     The  Lichens, 
also,  are  included  in  the  Fungi. 

362.  The  whole  question  of  botanical  classification  is 
still  in  an  unsettled  state.  For  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  various  modes  that  have  been  put  forward, 
the  student  must  consult  larger  works.  In  the  second 
part  of  this  book,  whilst  the  classification  of  Gray  (who 
follows  Bentham  and  Hooker)  is  followed  in  a  general 
way,  those  who  prefer  the  second  arrangement  of  the 
Phanerogams  as  given  above  may  easily  make  the 
requisite  change. 

363.  Each  of  the  Divisions  is  sub-divided  into  a  number 
of  Families  or  Orders  ;   each  Order  into  a  number  of 

Genera ;  and  each  Genus  into  Species. 

The  names  of  the  Orders  as  a  rule  have  the  ending 
-acem,  as :  Ranunculacece,  RosacecB.  These  names  are 
adjectives  agreeing  with  the  noun  Plantce  understood,  so 
that  they  mean  "  Rosaceous  plants,"  "  Ranunculaceous 
plants,"  &c. 

364.  A  species  is  the  sum  of  all  the  individual  plants 
whose  resemblances  in  all  essential  respects  are  so  great 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  have  sprung  from  one 
common  stock.  De  Candolle  has  this  statement :  "  We 
unite  under  the  designation  of  a  species  all  those  indi- 
viduals that  mutually  bear  to  each  other  so  close  a 
resemblance  as  to  allow  of  our  supposing  that  they  may 
have  proceeded  originally  from  a  single  being  or  a  single 
pair."  We  may  also  speak  of  each  one  of  these  individual 
plants  as  a  species.  For  example,  you  may  say,  after 
finishing  the  first  lesson  of  this  book,  that  you  have 
examined  a  species  of  Bidiercup.     Mere  diflferences  of 
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colour  or  size  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  different 
species.  The  Balsams  of  our  gardens,  for  instance,  are 
of  various  colours,  and  the  plants  vary  greatly  in  size, 
yet  they  all  belong  to  one  species.  These  minor  differ- 
ences, which  are  mainly  the  result  of  care  and  cultivation, 
give  rise  to  varieties.  These  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
horticulturist,  but  the  study  of  species  is  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  the  botanist. 

365,  Those  Species  which  are  considered  to  resemble 
each  other  most  nearly  are  grouped  into  Genera,  and  the 
Genera,  in  like  manner,  into  Orders  ;  but  these  particular 
groupings  are  more  or  less  artificial,  and  are  subject  to 
continual  alteration  in  consequence  of  our  imperfect 
knowledge.  As  year  by  year  new  facts  are  brought  to 
light,  modifications  in  arrangement  take  place.  In  the 
Classification  of  common  plants  which  constitutes  the 
Second  Part  of  this  work,  the  Divisions  spoken  of  above 
are  placed  in  the  order  named.  In  the  Polypetalous 
Division,  tliose  Orders  are  put  first  Avhich  embrace  plants 
with  hypogijnous  stamens  and  apocarpous  pistils,  the 
parts  of  the  flowers  being  consequently  separate ;  then 
those  with  similarly  inserted  stamens,  but  syncarpous 
pistils;  then  those  with peiigy nous  st-dmei\s ;  and,  generally, 
we  proceed  from  plants  whose  flowers  have  all  their  parts 
separate  to  those  exhibiting  more  or  less  cohesion  and 
adhesion,  and  finally  to  those  having  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  flower  wanting. 

366.  In  looking  up  the  name  of  a  plant,  it  will  be  your 
object  to  determine  the  Genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
also  the  Species.  The  name  of  every  plant  consists  of  two 
parts  :  its  Genus  first,  and  then  its  Species.     The  name  of 
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the  Genus  is  a  Latin  noun,  and  that  of  the  Species 
generally  a  Latin  adjective  agreeing  with  the  noun.  The 
Buttercup,  for  example,  which  we  examined  at  the 
outset,  belongs  to  the  Genus  Ranunculus.  In  this  Genus 
are  included  many  Species.  The  particular  one  examined 
by  us  is  known  as  acris;  so  that  the  full  name  of  the 
plant  is  Ranunculus  acris.  In  like  manner,  the  name 
of  the  plant  popularly  called  Marsh-Marigold  is  Galtha 
palustris. 

367.  Tlie  Key  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Classification 
will  enable  you  to  determine  without  much  difficulty  the 
Order  to  which  a  plant  belongs,  but  nothing  more.  Having 
satisfied  yourselves  as  to  the  Order,  you  must  turn  to  the 
page  on  which  that  Order  is  described,  and,  by  carefully 
comparing  the  descriptions  there  given  with  the  characters 
exhibited  Ijy  your  plant,  decide  upon  its  Genus,  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  upon  its  Species. 


THE  HERBAEIUM. 

368.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their 
botanical  studies  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  gather 
and  preserve  specimens  for  reference.  A  few  hints, 
therefore,  on  this  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  an  object  to  collectors  to  have  their  specimens 
exhibit  as  many  of  their  natural  characters  as  possible,  so 
that,  although  dried  and  pressed,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  them  ;  and  to  this  end  neatness  and  care 
are  the  first  requisites. 

Specimens  should  be  collected  when  the  plants  are  in 
liower,  and,  if  possible,  on  a  dry  day,  as  the  flowers  aie 
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then  in  better  condition  than  if  AVet.  If  the  plant  is 
small,  the  Avhole  of  it,  root  and  all,  should  be  taken  up ; 
if  too  large  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  a  flower  and  one  or 
two  of  the  leaves  (radical  as  well  as  cauline,  if  these  be 
difierent)  may  be  gathered. 

As  many  of  your  specimens  will  be  collected  at  a 
distance  from  home,  a  close  tin  box,  which  may  be  slung 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  strap,  should  be  provided,  in  which 
the  plants  may  be  kept  fresh,  particularly  if  a  few  drops 
of  water  be  sprinkled  upon  them.  Perhaps  a  better  way, 
however,  is  to  carry  a  portfolio  of  convenient  size — say  15 
inches  by  10  inches — made  of  two  pieces  of  stout  paste- 
board or  thin  deal,  and  having  a  couple  of  straps  with 
buckles  for  fastening  it  together.  Between  the  covers 
should  be  placed  sheets  of  blotting  -  paper  or  coarse 
wrapping-paper,  as  many  as  will  allow  the  specimens  to 
be  separated  by  at  least  five  or  six  sheets.  The  advantage 
of  the  portfolio  is,  that  the  plants  may  be  placed  between 
the  sheets  of  blotting-paper  and  subjected  to  pressure  by 
means  of  the  straps  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  If  carried 
in  a  box,  they  should  be  transferred  to  paper  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  specimens  should  be  spread  out  with  great  care, 
and  the  crumpling  and  doubling  of  leaves  guarded  against. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  moulding  is  to  place  plenty  of 
paper  between  the  plants,  and  c/irt«(/e  the  paper  frequently  ; 
the  frequency  depending  on  the  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  specimens.  From  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  thorough  drying  of  almost 
any  plant  you  are  likely  to  meet  with.  Having  made  a 
pile  ot  specimens  with  paper  between  them,  as  ctfrected, 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  table  or  floor,  covered  by  a  flat 
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beard,  and  subjected  to  pressure  by  placing  weights  oc 
the  top ;  twenty  bricks  or  so  will  answer  very  well. 

369.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  sheet  of  paper 
within  which  the  plant  is  first  placed  should  not  be 
interfered  with  during  the  drying  process.  The  directions 
as  to  frequent  changes  refer  only  to  the  sheets  not 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  plant.  These,  to  ensure 
the  best  results,  should  be  changed  once  a  day  for  the 
first  few  days  ;  less  frequently  thereafter.  Gray  recom- 
mends ironing  with  hot  irons  in  order  to  remove  more 
rapidly  the  moisture  from  fleshy  leaves,  and  in  any  case 
to  warm  the  driers  in  the  sun  before  putting  them 
between  the  plants. 

When  the  specimens  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  next 
thing  is  to  mount  them,  and  for  this  purpose  you  will 
require  sheets  of  strong  white  paper  ;  a  good  quality  of 
unruled  foolscap  or  cheap  drawing  paper  will  be  suitable. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  attaching  the  specimen  to 
the  paper  is  to  take  a  sheet  of  the  same  size  as  your 
paper,  lay  the  specimen  carefully  in  the  centre,  wrong 
side  up,  and  gum  it  thoroughly  with  a  very  soft  brush. 
Then  take  the  paper  to  which  the  plant  is  to  be  attached, 
and  lay  it  carefully  on  the  specimen.  You  can  then  lift 
paper  and  specimen  together,  and,  by  pressing  lightly 
with  a  soft  cloth,  ensure  complete  adhesion.  To  render 
plants  with  stout  stems  additionally  secure,  make  a  slit 
with  a  penknife  through  the  paper  immediately  under- 
neath the  stem  ;  then  pass  a  narrow  band  of  paper  round 
the  stem,  and  thrust  both  ends  of  the  band  through  the 
fflit.  The  ends  may  then  be  gummed  to  the  back  of  the 
iueet 
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The  specimen  having  been  dulv  innuiitcd,  its  Ijotanical 
name  should  be  written  neatly  in  tlie  lower  right-hand 
corner,  together  with  the  date  of  its  collection  and  the 
locality  where  found.  Of  course  only  one  Species  should 
be  mounted  on  each  sheet;  and  when  a  sufficient  number 
have  been  prepared,  the  Species  of  the  same  Genus  should 
he  placed  in  a  sheet  of  larger  and  coarser  paper  than 
that  on  which  the  specimens  are  mounted,  and  the  name 
of  the  Genus  should  be  written  outside  on  the  lower 
corner.  Then  the  Genera  of  the  same  Order  should  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  name  of  the  Order 
written  outside  as  before.  The  Orders  may  then  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  classification  you  may 
be  using,  and  carefully  laid  away  in  a  dry  place.  If  a 
cabinet,  with  shelves  or  drawers,  can  be  specially  devoted 
to  storing  the  plants,  so  much  the  better 
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The  numbers  refer  to  Sections   unless  Figures  are  specified!,^ 


Abruptly  pinnate,  180. 

Absorption  by  roots,  2. 

Abatriction,  353. 

Aeaulescent ;  apparently  without 
a  stem,  18. 

Accessory  fruits  :  such  as  consist 
chiefly  of  an  enlargement  of 
some  organ,  such  as  the  calyx 
or  receptacle,  not  orgnnicaliy 
united  with  the  pistil,  235. 

Achenium  or  Achene,  54,  56,  241. 

Achlamydeous :  having  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla,  74. 

Acicular,  Fig.  145. 

Acorn,  71. 

Actinoraorphic  flowers,  203. 

Acuminate:  with  a  long  tapering 
poin:. 

Acute:  sharp-pointed,  177. 

Acyclic  flowers,  195. 

Adherent:  a  term  applied  to  the 
union  of  unlike  parts,  e.  g.,  sta- 
mens with  corolla,  &c.,26. 

Adnate,  52,  211. 

Adventitious :  occurring  out  of  the 
natural  position. 

Adventitious  roots,  134. 

Adventitious  buds,  139. 

Aerial  roots,  134. 

.^Estivation  :  the  folding  of  the 
floral  envelopes  in  the  bud,  210. 

Aggregated  fruits,  234. 

Air-plants  (epiphytes),  87. 

Albumen  (of  the  seed):  soli,  nour- 
ishing matter  distinct  from  o'  ^ 
embryo,  12,  80,  1 17,  248. 

Albuminoids,  2G3. 

AUiuniinous  seeds,  80,  248 

Aleurone-grains,  280. 

Algai,  35.5. 

Alternate  (leaves),  158. 

Alternation  of  generations,  32(5, 
329,  334,  342,  343. 

Ameut  or  Catkin,  Figs.  G8,  69. 


Amplesicaul :  clasping  a  sten». 

Anatropous :  a  term  applied  te 
ovules  when  inverted,  so  that 
the  micropyle  is  close  to  the 
point  of  attachment,  246. 

Andrcecium  :  the  circle  of  stamens 
collectively,  211. 

Androus  :  an  ending  of  adjectives 
descriptive  of  stamens,  e.  g., 
monandrous,  pol3'androus,  &c. 

.\neniophilous,  74,  247. 

Angiospermous  :  applied  to  plants 
whose  seeds  are  enclosed  in  an 
ovary,  124,  129. 

Annual :  a  plant  which[grows  from 
the  seed,  flowers,  and  dibo  in 
the  same  season,  136. 

.■Annular  vessels,  268,  287. 

Annulus,  347. 

Anterior,  197. 

Anther:  the  essential  part  of  a 
stamen  containing  the  pollen, 
6,211 

Antheridium,  325. 

Antherozoid,  325. 

Apeta  ous:  without  a  corolla;  hav- 
ing only  one  set  of  floral  en- 
velopes, 20. 

Apex  of  leaves,  177. 

Apocarpous :  applied  to  pistils 
when  the  carpels  are  free  from 
each  other,  7,  21,  215,  229. 

Apothecium,  352,  3.53. 

Appendage  :  anything  attached  or 
added. 

Appressed :  in  contact,  but  not 
united. 

Aquatic :  growing  in  the  water, 
whether  completely  or  only 
partially  immersed. 

Arborescent :  respnil)ling  a  tree, 

.Archegonium,  325. 

Aril,  126,  250. 

Arrow-shaped,  Fig.  155. 
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Ascending:  rising  upwards  in  a 

slanting    dii-ection ;    applied 

chiefly  to  weak  stems. 
Ascending  axis:    the  stem   of  a 

plant. 
•Asci,  353. 
Ascidium:  a  pitcher-shaped  leaf. 

Fig,  169. 
Ascospore,  353. 
Ash  of  plants,  307. 
Assimilation,  275, 309. 
Auriculate:    same    as    auriclcd, 

having    rounded    lobes    at    the 

base ;  applied  mostly  to  leaves. 
Awl-shaped,  Fig.  147. 
Awn :  a  bristle,  such  as  is  found 

on  the  glumes  of  many  Grasses, 

Barley  for  example,  108. 
Axil,  3. 

Axile :  relating  to  the  axis,  221. 
Axillary :  proceeding  from  an  axil, 

44,138. 
Axillary  buds,  138. 
Axillary  flowers,  186. 
Axis :  the  stem  and  root,  131. 


Baccate :  like  a  berry. 

Bark,  286. 

Bases  of  leaves,  179. 

Basidium,  347. 

Bast,  286. 

Bearded :  furnished  with  hairs,like 
the  petals  of  some  Violets,  &c. 

Bell-shaped,  208. 

Berry,  233. 

Biennial:  a  plant  which  grows 
from  seed  in  one  season,  but 
produces  its  seeds  and  dies  in 
the  following  season,  133,  136. 

Bifoliolate :  having  two  leaflets. 

Bilabiate :  two-lipped,  Fig.  180. 

Bilocular,  219. 

Bipiunate :  twice  pinnate,  Fig.  167. 

Bipinnatifid:  twice  pinnatifld,  176. 

Blade :  the  broad  part  of  a  leaf  or 
petal,  4,  45. 

Bleeding  of  plants,  315. 

Bordered  pits,  269. 

Botryose,  143. 

Botryose  inflorescence,  185, 189. 

Bracts,  19,  44, 194. 

Bracteate :  subtended  by  a  bract. 

Bractlets :  secondary  bracts  grow- 
ing on  pedicels,  194. 


Branches,  3, 132, 141. 
Branching,  Modes  of,  141. 
Breathing-pores    (stomates),    293, 

313. 
Bristles,  227. 
Bryophytes,  346. 
Bud:     an  undeveloped  stem   or 

branch,  137. 
Buds  on  roots,  131, 139. 
Bulb,  82,  94. 152 

Bulbif  erous :  producing  bulbs. 
Bulblets,  155. 

Bulbous :  like  a  bulb  in  shape. 
Bundles,  296. 


Caducous,  206. 

Calcium,  307. 

Calcium  carbonate,  278, 

Calcium  oxalate.  278. 

Calyptra,  341. 

Calyx,  5, 13, 205. 

Calyx-teeth,  206. 

Calyx-tube,  206. 

Cambium  layer,  297. 

Campanulate,  208. 

Campylotropous,  246. 

CapUlary  :  fine  and  hair-like. 

Capitulum  :  same  as  head,  1891 

Capsule,  239,  341. 

Carbon,  307. 

Carbon  dioxide,  307. 

Carbonic  acid,  307. 

Carina,,  or  keel :  the  two  coherent 

petals  in  the  front  of  a  flower  of 

the  Pea  kind.  Fig.  36. 
Carni\orous  plants,  311. 
Carpel,  7. 
Carpellary:  relating  to  a  carpel, 

e.g.,  a  carpellary  leaf,  &c. 
Carpogonium,  354. 
Cartilaginous :  tough. 
Caryopsis,  102,  241. 
Catkin,  71,  74, 124, 189. 
Caulescent :  with  an  evident  stem. 
Caulicle:  another  name  for  the 

radicle,  79,  252. 
Cauline :  relating  to  the  stem,  e.g., 

cauline  leaves.  Sec,  i,  13,  23. 
Cell-contents,  260,  274. 
Cell-division,  282. 
Cell-formation,  282. 
Cells,  259. 
CeUulose,  265. 
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CeU-wall,  259, 265. 
Centrifugal  inflorescence,  197. 
Centripetal  inflorescence,  186. 
Chalaza :    the  part  of  an   ovule 

where  the  coats  are  united  to 

the  nucleus,  245. 
Chlorophyll,  156, 274,  307. 
CiUate,  182. 
Circinate :  curled  up  like  the  young 

frond  of  a  Fern,  166,  324. 
Circulation  in  cells,  262. 
Cii'cumcissile :     opening     like    a 

pyxis.  Fig.  207. 
Classification,  357. 
Claw  (of  a  petal),  45, 207. 
Cleistogamous  flowers,  247. 
Climhing  stems,  150. 
Closed  biuidles,  298. 
Club-shaped  :  with  the  lower  part 

more  slender  than  the  upper,  as 

the  style  of  Dog's-tooth  Violet, 

Fig.  82. 
Clustered,  133, 1^ 
Coats  of  the  ovule,  244. 
Coherent:  a  term  applied  to  the 

union  of  like  parts,  26. 
Cohesion,  26. 
Collateral  bundles,  299. 
Collective  fruits,  237. 
Collenchjona,  271,  286,303. 
Colour  of  flowers,  274. 
Columella,  341. 
Column,  91. 
Coma :  a  tuft  of  hairs,  such  as  that 

on  the  seed  of  Dandelion,  Fig.  58. 
Complete,  8. 
Compound  or  Composite  flowers, 

62. 
Compound  leaf.  43, 167. 
Compound  pistil,  215. 
Compound  spike,  corymb,  &c.,  189. 
Concentric  bundles,  299. 
Condnplicate  vernation,  166. 
Cone,  124,  223. 
Conical,  133. 

Coniferous :  bearing  cones. 
Conjugation,  284,  355. 
Connate;  grown  together. 
Connate-perfoliate,  Fig.  165. 
Connective,  65,  211. 
Convolute :  rolled  inward  from  one 

edse,  38,  88, 166,  210. 
Cordate,  175, 


Cork,  294, 303. 
Corm.  94, 154. 
Corolla,  5, 13, 15,  207. 
Corymb,  189. 

Corymbose :  like  a  corymb. 
Cotyledons,  78, 117,  252. 
Creeping,  149. 
Cremocarp,  243. 
Cross-fertilization,  247. 
Crucifoi'm:    cross-shaped,   as  the 
flowers  of  Shepherd's  Purse,  &c. 
Cryptogams,  359. 
Crystalloids,  280. 
Crystals,  278. 
Ctilm,  103, 150. 
Cuneate :  wedge-shaped. 
CuiTcnts  of  water,  315, 316. 
Cuspidate,  Fig.  161. 
Cuticle,  292. 
Cycle,  159. 
Cyclic  flowers,  195. 
Cyme,  191. 

Cymose :  like  a  cyme,  143, 185. 
CystoUths,  279. 


Decandrous:  with  ten  separate 
stamens. 

Deciduous,  5,  206. 

Decompound:  applied  to  leaves 
whose  blades  ai-e  divided  and 
sub-divided. 

Decumbent:  applied  to  stems 
which  lie  on  the  ground  but 
turn  upward  at  the  extremity. 

Decurrent,  Fig.  166. 

Decussate :  applied  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  leaves,  when  siiccessive 
pairs  of  opposite  leaves  are  at 
right  angles,  as  in  the  plants  of 
the  Mint  Family,  158. 

Definite  inflorescence,  187, 191. 

Deflexed :  bent  down. 

Dehiscence  of  anthers.  Figs.  185, 
186, 187. 

Dehiscent,  231. 

Deliquescent;  applied  to  stems 
which  dissolve  into  branches. 

Deltoid,  Fig.  148. 

Dentate,  178. 

Depauperate :  unnaturally  small 

Depressed :  flattened  down. 
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Desfeiicliiig  axis  :  the  root,  131. 

Determinate  iafloresceuce,187, 191  ■ 

Diadelplious  :  applied  to  stamens, 
40,  212. 

Diaudrous :  with  two  separate 
stamens,  212. 

Dicarpellary,  215. 

Dichasium,  146. 

Dichlamydeous  :  having  both  sets 
of  floral  envelopes. 

Dichogamous,  247. 

Dichotomous  branching,  14,5,  332. 

Dicotyledonous,  78. 

Dicotyledons,  80. 

Didynamous  (stamens),  29,  G.5,  214. 

Digitate,  168. 

Dimerous  flowers,  196. 

Dioecious,  74. 

Disk  :  in  flowers  of  the  Composite 
Family,  the  centre  of  the  head 
as  distinguished  from  the  bor- 
der, 62 ;  a  fleshy  enlargement  of 
the  receptacle  of  a  flower,  58,  75, 
126. 

Dissected :  finely  cut. 

Dissepiment,  218. 

Distinct:  not  coherent,  (see  Cohe- 
rent). 

Divergent :  separating  from  one 
another. 

Dodecandrous :  with  12  distinct 
stamens. 

Dorsal  suture,  217. 

Dotted  ducts,  Figs.  222,  287- 

Double  flowers  :  abnormal  flowers 
in  which  stamens  and  carpels 
have  been  transformed  into 
petals. 

Downy  :  covered  with  soft  hairs. 

Drupe,  51,  231. 

Drupelet :  a  little  drupe. 

Ducts,  287. 

Earthy  constituents  of  plants,  307. 

Elater,  331. 

Elementary  constituents  of  plants, 
307. 

Elliptical :  same  as  oval,  Fig.  146. 

Emarginate,  177. 

Embryo,  12,  78,  117. 

Embryo-sac,  16,  245. 

Emersed:  raised  above  the  sur- 
face of  water. 


Endocarj):  "When  the  walls  of  a 
pericarp  form  two  or  more  lay- 
ers of  dissimilar  texture,  the 
outer  layer  is  called  the  Epicarp, 
the  middle  one  Mesocarp,  and 
the  innermost  Endocarp."  — 
Gray. 

Eudogen,  119. 

EndoE^enous  growth,  119. 

Endospore,  342. 

Endosperm,  248. 

Enneandrous:  with  nine  distinct 
stamens. 

Entire,  178. 

Entomophilous,  74,  75,  88,  247. 

Ephemeral :  lasting  one  day  only. 

Bpicalyx,  35,  50. 

Epicarp  :  see  Endocarp.         i 

Epidermal  system,  291,  292. 

Epidermis,  292. 

Epigynous :  inserted  on  the  ovary, 
58,  60,  213,  216. 

Epipetalous:  inserted  on  the  cor- 
olla, 60,  65,  213. 

Epiphytes,  135. 

Equita'nt  (leaves),  88,  157. 

Essential  organs,  17,  211. 

Evergreen  :  retaining  foliage  dur- 
ing winter,  122,  125. 

Exalbuminous,  80,  248. 

Excurrent:  said  of  main  stems 
which  are  distinct  and  well- 
marked  to  the  top,  as  in  the 
Pine  and  Fir ;  the  reverse  of 
deliquescent. 

Exogen,  81. 

Exogenous  growth,  81. 

Exospore,  342. 

Exserted :  protruding,  214. 

Exstipulate,  181. 

Extine,  123. 

Extrorse,  211. 

False  dichotomy,  146. 

Families,  363. 

Fascicle :  a  close  bundle,  either  of 

leaves  or  flowers. 
Fascicled  (roots),  133;  (leaves),  164. 
Fascicular  cambium,  297. 
Feather- veined:  same  as  pinnately- 

veined,  168. 
Fertile-flower,  68. 
Fertilization,  17. 
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Fibi-uus  :  th rend  like,  2,  18,  22. 

l'"ibroii.s  tissue,  28(1. 

Fibro-vascular  system,  287,  Li'Jl, 
295. 

Filament,  6.  211. 

Filiform,  18:^. 

Fimbriate:  friiij,'pcl. 

Fleshy  fniits,  232. 

Flora:  a  description  of  the  plants 
of  a  district ;  a  collective  nam^ 
for  the  whole  of  the  species  of  a 
district. 

Floral  diagram,  197- 

Floral  envelopes,  14,  207. 

Floral  formula,  198. 

Floral  symmetry,  195. 

Floret,  CI. 

Flower:  the  part  of  a  ph^inero- 
gamous  plant  in  which  the  sta- 
mens and  pistil  are  situated. 

Flower-head,  60. 

Flower-leaves,  11. 

Flowering  plants,  359. 

Flowerless  plants,  359. 

Foliaceous  :  like  a  leaf  in  appear- 
ance. 

Foliage-leaves,  11,  156. 

Foliolate  :  having  leaflets. 

Foliose  (Liverwort),  344. 

Follicle,  238. 

Foot,  144. 

Forked  cyme,  143. 

Free,  5,  7,41. 

Free  cell-formation,  283,  353. 

Free-central  placentation,  221. 

Frond,  324. 

Fruit,  228. 

Fruit-dots,  324. 

Fugacious  :  f  .lling  away  early. 

Fundamental  tissue,  291,  303. 

Funiculus,  245. 

Funnel-shaped,  Fig.  178. 

Furcate :  forked. 

Fusiform  :  same  assjiindle-shaped, 
133. 


Galea:  an  arching  petal  or  sepal, 
as  the  two  upper  ones  iu  Catniii, 
Fig.  59. 

Gamopetalons,  207. 

Gamophyllons,  84. 

Gamosejialoiis,  34,  205. 

Gemmee,  345. 


j  Genera  :  plural  of  genus. 
1  (renus,  36.". 

(rcrm  :  same  as  embryo. 

(Term-cells,  347. 

Germination,  132,  254. 

Gibbous  :  swollen  on  one  side. 

Gills,  347. 

Glabrous,  22, 182. 

Gladiate :  sword-shaped. 

Glands  :  applied  generallj'  to  celh 
or  hairs  on  the  surfaces  of  plants 
in  which  resinous  or  oily  mat- 
ters are  secreted ;  but  the  term  is 
also  used  to  describe  any  pro- 
jection, the  use  of  which  is  not 
clear,  22G 

Glandular :  bearing  glands,  22G. 

Glaucous,  182. 

Globose  :  like  a  globe  or  sphere. 

Glumaceous  :    bearing  or  resemh 
ling  glumes,  114,  359. 

Glumes,  101 

Gonidia,  352. 

Gourd,  233. 

Grain,  102,  117,  241. 

Granules :  jsarticles. 

Granulose,  277. 

Gravitation,  322. 

Ground-tissue,  303 

Growing  point,  145. 

Growth,  317. 

Gum,  281 

Gyiniiospermous,  1C4   25^3. 

Gj'ninoaperms,  124,  120,  359, 

Gynandrous,  91,  213. 

Gynoecium,  199,  215. 

Habitat :  a  term  applied  to.  thf 
region  most  favour-^ble  t-)  U.fc 
growth  of  a  plan^:  t\ia  placfe 
where  it  grows  naturallv. 

Hairs,  226. 

Hairy,  4. 

Halberd-shaped,  Fig.  154. 

Half-inferior,  49,  216. 

Half- superior,  49. 

Hastsle,  P^ig.  154. 

Head, 189 

Heart-shaped,  175. 

Helicoid  cj'me.  144. 

Heniicycli.:  flowers,  195. 

Heptandrous  :  witli  seven  distinct 
stamens. 
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iu'ili,  Its. 

,l:k'.il.H<('(ms,  H,  S'.),  l;iC.,  lis. 

ilerh.irium  :  a  botaiiist'n  collt'cli'))! 

of  dried  jilmils,  ;5()8. 
Hei-mapliroditp,  247. 
HeteroiiierouR  flowers,  I'M. 
HexaudroUR :      with    six    distinct 

stamens. 
Hilnni,  '249. 

Hirsute:  rough  with  hairs. 
Hispid  :  covered  with  stiff  iiiiirs. 
Hoary:    densely  covered  with  line 

grayish  hairs. 
Hortus  siccus :  same  as  herbarium. 
Hybrids:     plants   resulting   fr  ni 
the   crossing   of   nearly   related 
species. 
Hydrogen,  307. 
Hynienium,  347. 
Hyplise,  349,  352. 
Hypogyuous,  24,  29,  213. 

Imbricate  :  overlapping  like  the 
sli ingles  on  a  roof,  210. 

Immersed  :  wholly  under  water. 

Imperfect,  68. 

Included,  214 

Incomplete,  19. 

Incurved  (petals),  Fig.  52. 

Indefinite,  2G.  212. 

Indefinite  inflorescence,  186,  189. 

Indehiscent,  231. 

Indeterminate  inflorescence,  186, 
189. 

Indigenous  :  naturally  growing  in 
a  country. 

Inferior  :  underneath  ;  farthest 
from  the  axis;  the  ovary  is  in- 
ferior when  the  caly.K  adheres  to 
it  throughout ;  the  calyx  is  in- 
ferior when  free  from  the  ovary, 
45,  -19,  52,  88,  216. 

Infloi-escence,  75,  185. 

Innate,  211. 

Iiiiirganic  elements,  307. 

Inserted:  attached  to. 

Insertion:  the  point  or  manner 
of  attachment,  40,  212. 

Integument,  249. 

Intercellular  siiace,  293. 

Interfascicular  cambium,  297. 

Iniernodes,  4. 

Interruptedly  pinnate,  Fig.  168. 


Intine,  12.".. 

Introrae,  21 1. 

Intussusception,  265,  317, 

Inuline,  2H1. 

I  n  vol  u  eel,  194. 

Involucre,  35.  61,  71,  72,  194. 

Involute  :  rolled  inward  from  both 

edges,  166. 
Iron,  307,  308. 
Irregular,  39,  205,  207. 
Isomerous  :  liaviiig  the  parts  equal 

in  number,  196. 


Joints  :   a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  nodes  of  a  stem. 


Keel,  see  Carina. 
Kernel,  16. 
Key-fruit,  241. 
Kidney-shaped,  Fig.  156. 

Labellum  (or  lip),  90. 

Labiate,  65,  209. 

Lamellje,  347. 

Lanceolate,  Fig.  148. 

Latex.  288. 

Laticiferous  tissue,  288,  303. 

Leaf,  4,  13 

Leaf-arrangement,  158. 

Leaf-green,  see  Chlorophyll. 

Leaflet,  167. 

Leafscliedule,  184. 

Leaf-stalk,  4 

Leaf-tendril,  150. 

Legume,  43,  238. 

Leguminous  :  producing  or  relat- 
ing to  legumes. 

Light,  320,  321. 

Ligneous  :  woody. 

Li^nilate,  62,  209. 

Liguie:  a  strap-shaped  corolla;  in 
Grasses,  a  scale-like  projection 
between  the  blades  of  a  leaf  and 
the  sheath,  103. 

Limb,  207. 

Linear,  Fig.  146. 

Lip,  90. 

Lobe,  4,  167. 

Locuhcidal  (dehiscence):  splitting 
midway  between  tiie  partitions*, 
239. 

Loeulus,  219. 
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Lodicule,  101. 

Lomeut :   a  jointed  legllm^^  '2-V2. 

Lyrate  :  piouately-lobed,  with  tlie 

terminal  lobe  much  larger  than 

the  others. 


Magnesium,  307. 

Marcescent :  withering  persistent. 

Margin  of  leaves,  178. 

Marginal:  relating  to  the  margin, 
221. 

Markings  (on  cells),  268. 

Mass-movement  of  Protoplasm, 
262. 

Median  plane,  197. 

Medullary  rays,  301. 

Membranous :  thin,  like  a  mem- 
brane. 

Mericarp,  242. 

Meristem,  282,  28.5. 

Mesocarp  :  see  Endocarp. 

Metastasis,  309. 

Micropyle,  16,  244. 

Middle  lamella,  266. 

Mid-rib,  168. 

Mixed  inflorescence,  192. 

Monadelphous,  36,  40,  212. 

Monandrous :  with  a  single  stamen. 

Monocarpellary.  215. 

Monochlamydeous  :  with  only  one 
set  of  floral  envelopes. 

Mouocotyledonous,  118. 

Monocotyledons,  118. 

Monoecious,  68.  71 

Monomerous  flowers,  196. 

Monopodial  branching,  142. 

Morphology,  130. 

Mucronate,  177. 

Multifid,  176. 

Multilocular,  219. 

Multiple  fruits,  237. 

Mycelium,  347. 


Naked  flowers :  those  which  are 
destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla. 

Naked  seeds :  those  not  enclosed 
in  an  ovary,  127. 

Napiform,  133. 

Natural  system  of  classification, 
357,  i&c. 


Naturalized:   introduced   from 

other    countries,    but    growin;; 

spontaneously  from  seed. 
Nectary  :   that  in  which  nectar  is 

secreted,  88,  224. 
Needle-shaped,  122. 
Net-veined,  4, 18. 
Neutral    flowers :     those    having 

neither  stamens  nor  pistil. 
Nitrogen,  307. 
Nodding  :    hanging  with  the  top 

downward,  like    the   flower  in 

Fig.  82. 
Node,  4. 

Normal:  regular ;  according  to  rule. 
Nucleolus,  260. 
Nucleus  (of  an  ovule),  16,  244,  249; 

(of  a  cell),  260. 
Nucule,  354. 
Nut,  241. 
Nutations,  323. 
Nutlet :    a  small   nut  or  nut-like 

body,  65. 

Obcordate,  175. 

Oblanceolate,  174. 

Oblique :  having  the  sides  unequal. 

Obliteration  (of  partitions),  220. 

Oblong,  Fig.  146. 

Obovate,  174. 

Obsolete,  206. 

Obtuse,  177. 

Ochrea :  a  tube  formed  by  the 
union  of  both  edges  of  a  pair  of 
stipules. 

Ochreate :  having  ochreje. 

Octandrous :  having  eight  separ- 
ate stamens,  45. 

Odd-pinnate,  180. 

Offset :  a  short,  prostrate  branch, 
rooting  at  the  end. 

Oils,  281,  309. 

Open  bundles,  297. 

Operculum.  341. 

Opposite,  158. 

Optimum  temperature,  319. 

Orbicular,  Fig.  146. 

Orders,  363. 

Organic  elements,  307. 

Organs  :  the  parts  or  members  of 
a  living  bodj-. 

Organs  of  Reproduction :  the  paro 
of  the  flower. 
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Organs  of  Vegetatio'i  :  root,  stem, 
and  leaves. 

Orthostichies,  160. 

Orthotropoiis :  applied  to  ovules 
when  straight,  so  that  the  mi- 
cropyle  is  as  far  as  pos'iihle  f  i  om 
the  point  of  attachment,  240. 

Osmose,  314. 

Outline  of  leaves,  171. 

Oval,  Fig.  146. 

Ovary,  7,  25. 

Ovate,  Fig.  148. 

Ovoid:  egg-shaped. 

Ovule,  7, 16. 

Oxygen,  307. 


Palate,  209. 

Palet,  101. 

Palmate,  168. 

Palmately-lobed,  176. 

Palmatifid,  176. 

Panicle,  106,  190. 

Papilionaceous,  39. 

Pappose,  206. 

Pappus :  a  circle  of  bristles  or 
hairs  rejiresenting  the  limb  of 
the  calyx  in  flowers  of  the  Com 
posite  Family,  62. 

Parallel- veined :  same  as  straight- 
veined,  83. 

Paraphyses,  353. 

Parasites,  135,  150,  310. 

Parenchyma,  286. 

Parietal :  on  the  walls,  221. 

Parted:  almost  completely  cut 
through. 

Pectinate:  pinnatifid  with  lobe.s 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Pedate,  Fig.  160. 

Pedicel,  28,  58. 

Peduncle,  5,  28. 

Peltate,  126,  175. 

Pentamerous  flowers,  196. 

Pentandrous  :  with  five  distinct 
stamens, 

Pepo,  233. 

Perennial :  a  plant  which  con- 
t'uuea  to  grow  year  after  year, 

Perfect:  having  both  stamens  and 
pistil. 


Perfoliate,  179. 

Perianth,  84,  90. 

Pericarp,  229. 

Perigynous,  40,  48,  213,  216. 

Perisperm,  24b. 

Peristome,  341. 

Permanent  tissue,  285. 

Persistent,  34,  206. 

Personate,  209. 

Petal,  .5,  207. 

Petaloicleous,  359. 

Petiolate:  having  petioles. 

Petiole,  4. 

Phanerogamous  or  Phsenogamous, 
129,  359. 

Phellogen,  294. 

Phloem,  295. 

Phosphorus,  307. 

Phyll.ime,  225. 

Phyllotaxis,  158. 

Pileus,  347. 

Pilose:  having  long,  soft  liairs. 

Pinna:  a  primary  division  of  a 
pinnately-compound  leaf. 

Pinnate,  168. 

Pinnately-lobed,  176. 

Pinnatifid,  176. 

Pinnule  :  a  secondary  division  of 
a  pinnately-compound  leaf. 

Pistil,  7,  13,215. 

Pistillate  :    having  a  pistil,  68,  70. 

Pitcher-shaped  (leaf).  Fig.  169. 

Pith,  300. 

Placenta,  221. 

Placentation,  221. 

Plaited,  166,  210. 

Plumose  :  feathery. 

Plumule,  79,  117, 138,  2-52. 

Pod  :  a  dehiscent  fruit,  25. 

Pollen,  6,  16. 

Pollen-masses,  92.  -" 

Pollen-tube,  16.  .- 

Pollination,  124,  247..^ 

PoUinia:  pollen-masses,  Fig.  9?. 

Polyadelphous,  40,  212. 

Polyandrous:  with  numerous  dis- 
tinct stamens,  6,  24. 

Polycarpellary,  215. 

Polygamous:  having  perfect  as 
well  as  imperfect  flowers. 

Polygamo-dia^cious,  75. 

Polypetalous  :  having  separate 
petals,  5,  207. 
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Polypbyllous,  84. 

Polysepalous :      having     separate 

sepals,  5,  205. 
Pome,  53,  232. 

Posterior :  next  the  axis,  197. 
Potassium,  307,  308. 
Prsefloration,  see  Estivation. 
Prffifoliatiou :    the   disposition   of 

leaves  in  the  bud,  166. 
Prir-kles,  227. 
Primarj'  roots,  132. 
Primiue,  244. 
Procaiiibium,  296. 
Procumheut :  lying  on  the  ground. 
Proem  bryo,  354. 
Prosenchvma,  286. 
Prostrate^  149. 
Prothallium,  .325. 
Protouema,  842. 
Protoulnsni,  260. 
PspudotHrp,  236. 
Pteridophytes,  .337. 
Pubescent:  covered  with  fine  d(j\vn. 
Punctate:  having  transparent  dots, 

like  the  leaves  of  St.  John's  Wort. 
Putameu,  .51,231. 
Pyxis,  240. 


Quinquefoliolate  :  having  five  leaf- 
lets, 180. 


Raceme,  189. 

Kacemose  :  like  a  raceme,  143. 

Radial  bundles,  302. 

Radiate,  168. 

Radical :  pertaining  to  the  root, 
4,  13,18,  60. 

Radical  leaves.  4,  28. 

Radicle,  79,  117,  132,  252. 

Ramification,  141. 

Raphe,  246. 

Raphides,  278. 

Ray:  tlie  marginal  florets  of  a 
Composite  flo\ver,as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  disk. 

Receptacle,  8. 

Recurved :  curved  backwards. 

Reduplication,  200. 

Reflexed  :  bent  backwards,  88. 

Regular;  with  parts  of  the  same 
size  and  sliape,  5,  205,  207. 


Rejuvenescence,  284. 

Reniform,  Fig.  1.56. 

Resin,  281. 

Respiration,  312. 

Reticulated  cells,  268,  287. 

Retuse :  slightly  notclied  at  the 
apex. 

Revolute  :  rolled  back,  166. 

Rhachis  :  an  axis,  324. 

Rhizoid,  340. 

Rhizome,  151. 

Kingent,  209. 

Root,  2, 13,  131. 

Root-cap,  131. 

Root-hairs,  131,  226. 

Rootlet,  2. 

Root- pressure,  316. 

Koot-stock,  88,  1.51. 

Rotate,  208. 

Rudimentary :  imperfectlj'  devel- 
oped. 

Rugose :  wrinkled. 

Runcinate :  with  teeth  pointing 
backwards,  as  in  the  leaf  of 
Dandelion,  176. 

Runner,  134. 


Sa^'ittate,  28,  175. 
Salver-shaped,  Fig.  179. 
Samara,  Figs.  76,  2c8. 
Saprophytes,  135, 156,  310. 
Sarcocarp :  the  flesh  of  a  drupe. 
Scabrous :  rough. 
Scalarifoi-m  cells,  268.  287. 
Scales,  74,  124, 137,  194. 
Scandent:  climbing. 
Scape,  19,  60,  88. 
Scar,  88. 
Scliizocarp,  242. 
Scion  :  a  young  shoot. 
Sclerenchyma,  273,  286,  303. 
Scorpioid  cyme,  144 
Secondary  roots,  134. 
Secundine,  244. 
Seed,  12,  244. 
Seed-leaves,  78. 
Seed-vessel,  see  Ovary. 
Self-fertilization,  88. 
Sepal,  5.  205. 

Septicidal  (debiscencel :    splitting 
open  along  thf.  partitions,  239. 
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b^litifragul,  239. 

Septum:  a  partition. 

Series,  359. 

SeiTate,  178. 

Sessile,  4,  28,  211. 

Seta,  341. 

Setaceous  :  like  a  bristle. 

Slicatli :     a    tube    surrouudiug    a 

stt'ui,  103. 
Sheatbing  :    surroundiu^    like    a 

sbeatb. 
Sbield-sbaped,  see  Peltate. 
Slioot:   a  newly-formed  bramh. 
Shrul),  148. 
Sieve-tubes,  270,  289. 
Silica,  308,  330. 
Silicle,  240. 
Silique,  240. 

Simple  (leaves),  167;  (pistil),  21-"). 
Sinuate  :  wavy  on  the  niurj,'iii. 
Sodium,  308. 
Solitary,  188. 
Sori,  324. 
Spadieeous,  359. 
Spadix,  97.  98,  180. 
Spatbe,  97,  98.  191. 
Spathulate,  174. 
Species,  363,  364. 
Sperm-cells,  347- 
Spermoderm,  249. 
Spike,  100, 189. 

Spikelet,  a  secotidary  spike,  106. 
Spindle-sbajied,  133. 
Spine,  227. 

Spiral  markings,  268,  287. 
Spores:    the   reproductive  bodies 

inCrypto>(amswbicli  correspond 

to  the   seeds   of   Phaneroj,' luis, 

324,  341,  347. 
Sporangium.  324,341. 
Sporocarp,  354. 
Spur,  90,  209. 
Stamen,  6,  13,211. 
Staminate    (flower):      having    no 

pistil,  but  only  stamens,  68,  70. 
Staminode,  211. 
Standard:    the  broad  ujiper  petal 

of  a  papilionaceous  coroll.i. 
Starch,  276. 
Starch-cellulose,  277. 
Stem,  3, 13,  137. 
Stemless,  18. 


Sterile  (flower):  having  no  pistil,68. 

St€rigma.  347. 

Stigma,  7. 

Stigmatic  :  hearing  the  stigma. 

Stiuginfj-hairs,  226. 

Stipe,  324. 

Stipulate:  having  stipules. 

Stipule,  33,  181. 

Stolon :     a    short    branch    which 

droops  to  the  ground  and  takes 

root,  149. 
Sterna  (of  Moss).  341. 
Stomata,  293,  313. 
Stone,  see  Putamen. 
Stone-fruit,  see  Drupe. 
Straight-veined,  83. 
Strap-shaped,  see  Ligulate. 
.Streaming  of  protoplasm,  262. 
Striate:   marked  lengthwise  with 

lines  or  furrows. 
Strobile:  same  as  Cone. 
Style,  7. 

Subulate,  Fi-.  147. 
Succulent:  juicy;   fleshy. 
Sucker:  an  underground  branch, 

at  length  emerging  and  forming 

a  stem. 
Sugar,  300. 
Sulphur,  307. 

Superior,  7,  41,  4-"),  49,  216. 
Suppression  :  absence  of  jmrts. 
Surface  of  leaves,  182. 
Suspended :  hung  from  above. 
Suture,  217. 
Symmetrical,  47.  204. 
Sympodial,  144,  145. 
Syncarpi.us,  30,  215,  230. 
byugenesiuus,  60,  68,  212. 


Tai)-runt,  32, 1.32. 

l^eeth  (of  calyx  ,  34. 

Tegmeu,  240. 

Temperature,  819. 

Tendril,  150. 

Terete :  cylindrical. 

Terminal:  at  the  end  of  a  stem  ->' 

branch,  44.  122,  140,  187. 
Ternate  :  in  threes. 
Testa,  24; 

Tetradj'namous,  29,  214. 
Tetramerous  flowers,  196. 
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Tetrandrous :  having  four  distinct 
stamens. 

Thalamiflorous :  having  tlie  sta- 
mens inserted  on  the  receptacle. 

Thalamus ;  the  receptacle. 

Thalloid  (Liverwort),  344 

Thallophytes,  356. 

Thallus,  352. 

Theca,  841. 

Thread-shaped,  see  Filifoi'm. 

Throat  (of  calyx),  20G. 

Thorn,  see  Spine. 

Thyrse,  192. 

Tissue,  285. 

Tissue-systems,  291. 

Tomentose :  woolly. 

Toothed,  see  Dentate,  112. 

Torus :  same  as  receptacle,  21G. 

Tracheary  tissue,  287. 

Tracheids,  290. 

Trailing,  149. 

Transpiration,  313. 

Tree,  148. 

Triadelphous,  40,  212. 

Triandrous:  having  three  distinct 
stamens, 

Trichomes,  131,  226,  292. 

Triennial :  lasting  three  years. 

Trifoliolate  :  having  three  leaflet  , 
180. 

Trimerous  flowers,  196. 

Truncate,  177. 

Trunk:  the  main  stem. 

Tube,  34,  128. 

Tuber,  151. 

Tuberous :  like  a  tuber. 

Tubular,  208. 

Tunicated,  92. 

Twining,  150. 

Two-lipped,  see  Labiate. 

Types,  27. 


Umbel,  58, 189. 

Umbeliet :  a  secondary  umbel. 


Unguiculate  :   having  a  claw. 
Unilocular,  219. 
Urn,  341. 


Vacuoles,  260. 

Valvate :    edge   to   edge,   but   het 

overlapping,  38,  210. 
Valve,  46. 

Valved :  having  valves. 
Varieties,  364. 
Vascular  cryptogams,  337. 
Vascular  tissue,  287. 
Veil,  347. 
Veins :     the    finer    parts    of    the 

framework  of  a  leaf. 
Venation,  168. 
Ventral  suture,  217. 
Vernation,  same  as  Praef oliatia  u, 

166. 
Versatile,  102,  211. 
Vertical  leaves,  88,  157. 
Verticillate,  158. 
Verticillaster,  193. 
Vessels,  287. 
Villose,  182. 
Volatile  oils,  281. 

Water  in  the  plant,  306,  315,  316. 
Wavj' :     with    alternate    rounded 

hollows  and  projections,  178. 
Wedge-shaped :  like  a  wedge,  the 

broad  part  being  the  apex. 
Wheel-shaped,  see  Rotate. 
Whorl:  a  circle  of  three  or  more 

leaves  at  the  same  node,  23, 120, 

158. 
Wing,  75,  124,  241. 
Woody  stems,  148. 


Xylem,  295. 
Zygomorphic  flowers,  203. 
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APPEISTDIX. 

^elections  from  Clxaminatiou  papers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

1  Define  suckers,  stolons,  offsets,  runners,  tendrils,  thorns,  and 
prickles,  describing  their  respective  origins  and  uses,  and  giving 
examples  of  plants  in  which  they  occur. 

2.  Wliat  ai'e  the  functions  of  leaves  ?  Describe  the  different  kinds 
of  compound  leaves. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  inflorescence  ?  Describe  the  different  kinds 
of  flower-clusters,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Mention  and  explain  the  terms  applied  to  the  various  modes 
of  insertion  of  stamens. 

5.  How  are  fruits  classified  ?  What  are  multiple  or  collective 
fruits  ?     Give  examples. 

6.  Relate  the  differences  in  structure  between  endogenous  and 
exogenous  stems.     Describe  their  respective  modes  of  growth. 

7.  What  is  the  food  of  plants?  how  do  they  obtain  it?  and  how 
do  they  make  use  of  it? 

8.  Describe  the  component  parts  of  a  simple  flower.  How  is 
reproduction  effected  ? 

9.  Describe  the  anatomical  structure  of  a  leaf,  and  the  formation 
and  office  of  leaf-stomata. 

10.  Explain  the  consequences  of  flowering  upon  the  health  of  a 
Xjlant,  and  show  how  these  effects  are  remedied  in  different  climates. 
What  practical  hearing  has  this  upon  horticulture  ? 

11.  Trace  the  development  of  a  carpel  from  a  leaf.  Describe  the 
different  forms  assumed  by  placentsB  in  compound  ovaries,  and 
explain  the  origin  of  these  variations. 

12.  Mention  tlie  principal  modes  in  wliicli  pollen  gains  access  to 
the  stigma.     What  are  hybrid  plants,  and  how  are  they  perpetuated  ? 

13.  Describe  the  anatomy  of  a  leaf.     What  are  stomata? 

14.  What  is  the  placenta  in  a  seed-vessel  ?  Describe  the  different 
modes  of  placentation.  Sliow  how  the  varieties  of  i:)Iacentatic>n 
agree  with  the  "  altered-leaf  theory"  of  the  pistil. 

15.  Give  the  characters  of  the  Composita;.  How  is  the  order 
sub-divided  ?  Describe  the  comiinsite  flower,  and  mention  sonu>  of 
the  ciimmcn  Canadian  examples  of  this  order. 
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16.  Give  the  peculiarities  of  Endugeus  in  seed-leaf,  leaf,  aud  slwiQ. 
Sub-divide  the  class.  Describe  shortly  the  orders  Araceae  and 
Graminese.  • 

17.  Describe  tlie  wall  of  a  .seed-vessel,  and  notice  its  varieties  of 
form. 

18.  What  is  meant  by  the  dehiscence  oi  a  capsule  ?  Show  the 
different  modes  in  which  pods  dehisce,  and  give  examples  of  each. 

19.  Give  the  characters  and  orders  of  Gymnospermous  Exogens. 

20.  Give  the  characters  of  Ranunculacese.  Describe  shortly  some 
of  the  principal  plants  of  the  order. 

21.  Give  some  account  of  tlie  special  forms  which  the  leaves  of 
plants  assume. 

22.  Wliat  are  stipules  ?     Wliat  their  size  and  shape  ? 

23.  What  is  meant  b}-  Imperfect,  Incomplete,  aud  Unsymmetrical 
flowers  respectively  ? 

24.  Describe  Papilionaceous  and  Labiate  corollas. 

25.  Wi-ite  notes  on  Abortive  Organs,  Gymnospermous  Pistil,  and 
Pollen  Granule. 

26.  Distinguish  between  the  essentialand  non-essential  materials 
found  in  plants,  and  notice  the  non-essential. 

27.  What  is  vegetable  growth  ?  Illustrate  by  a  reference  to  the 
pollen  granule  in  its  lertilization  of  the  ovary. 

28.  What  is  an  axil  ?     What  is  the  pappus  ? 

29.  What  are  the  cotyledons  ?  What  is  their  function,  and  what 
their  value  in  systematic  Botany  ? 

30.  Distinguish  between  Ejjiphytes  and  Parasites.  Describe  their 
respective  modes  of  growth,  and  give  examples  of  each. 

31.  What  is  the  difference  l)etween  roots  and  subterranean 
branches?  Define  rbizonia,  ti:ber,  corni,  aud  bulb,  giving  examples 
of  each.     How  does  a  potato  differ  botanicallj-  from  a  sweet-potato? 

32.  Describe  the  calyx  and  coi"olla.  What  modifications  of  parts 
take  place  in  double  flowers  ? 

33.  What  is  a  fi-uit  in  Botan}'  ?  Explain  the  structure  of  an  apple, 
grape,  almond,  strawberry,  fig,  and  pine-apple. 

34.  What  organs  appear  in  the  more  perfect  plants  ?  In  what  two 
divisions  are  they  comprised? 

35.  Weak  climbing  stems  distinguished  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  support  themselves,  the  direction  of  their  growth,  the 
nature  of  their  clasping  organs. 

36.  Structure  and  parts  of  a  leaf:  What  is  most  important  in 
their  study  ?  Give  the  leading  divisions,  and  mention  what 
secondary  distinctions  are  required  in  specific  description  ? 

37.  Function  of  the  flower  :  its  origin  :  its  essential  and  accessory 
parts:  name  of  the  circles  and  their  component  organs:  circumstances 
which  explain  the  differences  among  flowers. 

38.  Parts  of  the  fully  formed  ovule  and  distinctions  founded  oq 
their  relative  position. 
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39.  Sub-kiugdoms  and  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

40.  What  is  meant  by  a  composite  flower  ?  Illustrate  your  answer 
by  reference  to  the  dandelion,  and  point  out  in  what  respect  its 
flower-head  differs  from  that  of  the  common  clovei*. 

41.  Define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  Exogen  and  Endoyen. 

42.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  following:  Stamens  and  petals 
are,  from  a  morpliological  point  of  view,  leaves. 

What  is  the  morphological  nature  of  onion  bulbs,  and  potato 
tubers  ? 

43.  Name  and  describe  the  different  ])arts  of  stamens  and  pistils. 
Why  are  these  two  sets  of  organs  called  the  essential  parts  of  a 
flower  ?  State  what  is  meant  by  a  staminate  flower,  and  what  by  a 
pistillate  flower?  How  is  fertilization  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  ? 

44.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms,  berry,  drupe,  and  pome  ?  Why 
cannot  a  raspberry  or  a  strawberry  be  termed  a  true  berry  ■ 

45.  Draw  outlines  of  the  following  forms  of  leaves  :  ovate,  deltoid, 
lanceolate,  reniform,  peltate,  sagittate,  hastate,  cordate,  obcordate. 

46.  Define  the  following  terms  :  involucre,  glume,  gyncecium, 
micropyle,  pappus,  spadix,  tendril,  cyme. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS' CEKTIFICATES, 
PROVINCE    OF    ONTARIO. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  the  pistil  and  stamens  of  a  flower  and  give 
their  uses. 

2.  What  are  Perennial  plants  ?     Describe  their  mode  of  life. 

3.  "  There  are  two  great  classes  of  stems,  which  differ  in  the  way 
the  woody  part  is  arranged  in  the  cellular  tissue."  Fully  explain  this. 

4.  Describe  the  functions  of  leaves.  How  are  leaves  classified  as 
to  their  vnininy. 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  organic  constituents  of  plants. 

6.  Name  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  plants,  and  describe  their 
functions. 

7.  Give,  and  fully  describe,  the  principal  parts  of  the  flower. 

8.  What  are  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  ?  Describe  the  functions 
of  each  part. 

9.  State  all  the  ways  by  which  an  Exogenous  stem  may  be 
distinguished  from  an  Endogenous. 

10.  Describe  the  functions  of  leaves.  What  is  the  cause  of  their 
fall  in  autumn  ?     Draw  and  describe  a  maple  leaf. 

11.  Name  the  diSerent  parts  of  a  flower,  and  describe  the  use  of 
each  part.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  a  stamen  and  a  pistil  and  the 
parts  of  each. 
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12.  What  is  the  fruit?  Why  do  some  fruit3  fall  from  the  stem 
more  easily  than  others  ? 

13.  Of  what  does  the  food  of  plauts  consist  ?  In  what  forms  and 
by  what  organs  is  it  taken  up,  and  how  is  it  assimilated?  Name 
the  substances  inhaled  and  those  exhaled  by  plants,  and  the  uses  of 
each  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

14.  Describe  fully  (1)  the  plant  in  Vegetation ;  (2)  the  plant  in 
Reproduction. 

15.  Describe  Fibrous  roots,  Fleshy  roots,  and  different  kinds  of 
Tap-root. 

16.  Describe  the  structure  and  veining  of  leaves. 

17.  "  The  nourishment  which  the  mother  plant  provides  in  the 
seed  is  not  always  stored  up  in  the  embryo."  Explain  and  illustrate. 

18.  Describe  the  various  naodes  in  which  Perennials  "provide  a 
stock  of  nourishment  to  begin  the  new  growth." 

19.  Describe  fully  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  a  plant.  Describe 
the  process  of  germination. 

20.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  flower  ?  Give  illustrations  by  diagram, 
with  a  full  description. 

21.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  sorts  of  flowers. 

22.  What  elementary  substances  should  the  soil  contain  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants  ? 

23.  How  are  plants  nourished  before  and  after  appearing  above 
ground  ? 

24.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  various  forms  of  the  calyx  and 
the  corolla. 

25.  Explain  the  terms  Cotyledon,  Pinnate,  Root-stock,  Filament, 
and  Radicle. 

26.  Explain  the  terms  Papilionaceous,  Cruciferous,  Silique,  and 
Syngenesious  ;  and  in  each  case  name  a  family  in  the  description  of 
which  the  teiin  under  consideration  may  be  properly  applied. 

27.  Give  the  characters  of  the  Rose  family. 

28.  Describe  the  various  modes  in  which  biennials  store  up 
nourishment  during  their  first  season. 

29.  Exjjlain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Sepal,  Bract,  Raceme,  and 
Stipule.  Describe  minutely  the  Stamen  and  the  Pistil,  and  give 
the  names  applied  to  their  parts. 

30.  Are  the  portions  of  the  onion,  the  potato,  and  the  turnip  which 
are  capable  of  preservation  through  the  winter,  equally  entitled  to 
the  name  of  roots  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

31.  Describe  briefly  a  vegetable  cell  in  regard  to  its  form,  size, 
contents,  &c. 

What  differences  usually  exist  between  cells  found  in  pitli  and 
those  found  in  wood  ? 

32.  Name  two  kinds  of  underground  stems. 
How  do  we  know  that  they  are  not  roots? 

State  any  uses  of  these  stems  («)  to  the  plant,  (6)  to  man. 
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33.  What  are  the  functioua  of  the  leaf  in  plant  life  ? 

Slate  any  differences  between  leaves  which  are  8urn)UMd<vi  Ij}-  air 
and  leaves  which  float  upon  water. 

Give  any  laws  according  to  which  leaves  arc  arranged  iijjou  the 
stem, 

34.  Give  the  names  and  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  a  com- 
plete flower. 

Can  you  name  a  flower  which  is  perfect  but  not  covtplete  ? 

35.  When  a  pea  is  soaked  in  water  it  splits  into  two  parts,  united 
l)y  a  small  ligament,  but  a  grain  of  corn  does  not.  Explain  tlie 
meaning  of  this  difference. 

36.  Is  au  apple  a  Botanical  fruit?     If  not,  what  is  it? 

37.  Name  any  plants  belonging  to  the  following  natural  orders  : — 
Cruciferse,  Carophyllaceffi,  Compositfe,  Labiatae. 

38.  From  what  does  the  root  of  an  exogenous  plant  originate? 
What  are  the  chief  functions  of  roots?  How  may  roots  be  distin- 
guished from  underground  stems  ? 

39.  From  what  do  stems  originate?  Compare  in  appearance 
transverse  sections  of  the  stem  of  an  elm  and  of  a  stalk  of  maize. 
How  do  these  stems  differ  in  their  modes  of  growth  ? 

40.  What  are  the  functions  of  foliage-leaves  ?  Describe  briefly 
the  general  structure  and  appearance  of  the  leaf  of  (a)  the  Sugar 
Maple  {^Acer  saccharinum) ;  {h)  the  Indian  Turnip  [Ariscetna 
triphyllum). 

41.  Name  the  parts  of  a  complete  flower,  and  briefly  describe  the 
chief  modifications  due  to  cohesion,  adliesion,  and  suppression  of 
parts.  (Name  illustrative  examples  of  each  modification  you 
describe.) 

42.  Contrast  a  strawberry,  a  raspberry,  and  an  apple,  and  compare 
a  gooseberry,  a  lemon,  and  a  melon. 

43.  What  are  the  general  characters  of  the  Crucifers,  the  Legu- 
minosae,  the  Liliaces,  and  the  Gramiueae  ? 

44.  What  are  the  morphological  characters  of  roots?  How  do 
adventitious  roots  differ  from  normal  mots  as  respects  their  origin? 
Briefly  describe  the  normal  mode  of  growth  of  the  roots  of  Gym- 
nosperms  and  Dicotyledons. 

45.  Describe  briefly  the  striicture  of  the  stem  of  the  Sunflower 
[Helianthus  annuus).  Mention  the  chief  differences  in  the  structure 
and  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  bark  in  different  dicotyledonous 
trees  ? 

46.  What  is  meant  by  an  inflorescence?  Distinguish  between 
definite  and  indefinite  inflorescence,  and  briefly  describe  the  chief 
kinds  of  indefinite  inflorescence,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

47.  Describe  the  structure  and  the  process  of  germination  of  the 
following  named  seeds  :  beau,  buckwheat,  marsh-marigold,  oat. 

48.  What  are  stomata  ?  On  what  plants  and  parts  of  plants  are 
they  found  ?     What  are  their  functions  ? 
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40.  Give  the  clistiii'^iishinq  charac-tera  of  the  Sapindaccrp,  the 
Rosacefp,  the  Coiiifeia-,  and  tlic  Iridacea?.  Name  a  Canadian  plant 
belonging  to  each  of  these  orders,  and  mention  any  uses  made  of  it 
or  of  any  part  of  it. 

50.  Define  the  following  terms :  hrac-t,  scale,  involucre,  spathe, 
scape,  pedicel,  asepalous:,  moncecious,  monadelphous,  perianth, 
stamen,  pistil,  pome,  thalhis,  drupe. 

51.  Describe  briefly  the  structure,  the  mode  of  growth,  and  the 
use  to  the  plant  of  roots.  Kame  an  example  of  a  plant  with  aerial 
roots. 

52.  Name  the  enveloping  and  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower, 
and  give  a  morphological  comparison  of  foliage-leaves,  floral  en- 
velopes, stamens,  and  carpels. 

5.3.  Describe  briefly  the  general  process  of  plant-nutrition,  and 
name  the  essential  elements  in  the  food  of  plants. 

54.  Give  the  chief  distinctive  characters  of  the  Cruciferae,  the 
Leguminosae,  the  Umbelliferie,  and  the  Liliacese.  Name  three 
common  examples  of  each  of  these  families. 

55.  Describe  the  modes  by  which  the  fertilization  of  a  flower  is 
accomplished. 

56.  Distinguish  between  "  definite  "  and  "  indefinite  "  inflorescence. 

57.  Which  are  the  nutritive  and  which  the  reproductive  organs 
of  jilants  ? 

Briefly  describe  the  principal  ones  of  each  kind. 

58.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  "follicle,"  a  "siliqua"  and  a 
"legume." 

59.  When  is  a  flower  said  to  be  "  complete,"  "  regular,"  aLd 
"symmetrical?" 

60.  Fill  the  accompanying  Floral  Schedule  with  an  accurs-te 
description  of  the  specimen  before  you,  referring  it  to  its  proper 
order,  &c. 

61.  Distinguish  between  (the  series):  Phanerogams  and  Crypto- 
gams. State  their  divisions  and  note  the  distinctions  of  those  of 
the  first  (series). 

62.  What  is  the  foundation  of  all  vegetable  tissue?  and  of  its 
elements  which  is  essential  for  its  growth  and  development  ? 

G3.  Describe  the  functions  of  the  roots,  stems,  and  foliage-leaves 
of  plants.  State  the  kinds  and  sources  of  their  nourishment. 
Mention  the  changes  the  nutritive  elements  undergo  in  their  passage 
through  them  and  the  agencies  by  which  these  changes  are  effected. 

64.  Name,  describe,  and  give  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of 
a  typical  flower.     State  which  are  essential  and  wny. 

65.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Leguminosae,  Rosaceae 
and  Coniferae. 

66.  Refer  to  their  botanical  orders,  genera,  etc.:  the  plum,  pear, 
orange,  pumpkin,  cucumber,  carrot. 

67.  Describe  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  exogenous  and 
endogenous  stems. 
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68.  Give  the  meanings  of  apocarpous  and  syncarpous,  and  name 
two  allied  genera  which  may  be  distinguished  by  tlie  difference 
these  terms  express. 

69.  Where,  in  plants,  are  stomata  most  abundant?  What  is  their 
chief  function  ?  Describe  chlorophyll  and  explain  its  physiological 
importance. 

70.  By  what  means  is  fertilization  effected  (1)  in  Phanerogams, 
and  (2)  in  Cryptogam  s  ? 

71.  How  would  you  distinguish  a  root  from  a  stem  ?  Enumerate 
the  most  important  varieties  of  roots,  giving  examples. 

72.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  leaf  of  the  sugar  maple  (^cer  Sacchari- 
num)  and  of  the  beech  (Fagus  ferruginea),  and  describe  them  with 
special  reference  to  form,  parts,  and  venation. 

73.  Fill  the  accompanying  Floral  Schedule  with  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  specimen  before  you.     Claesify,  if  you  can. 


FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  What  are  the  cotyledons  ?  Describe  their  functions,  &c.  State 
their  value  in  systematic  botany. 

2.  Describe  the  difference  in  structure  and  modes  of  growth  of 
exogenous  and  endogenous  stems. 

3.  Describe  the  circulation  in  plants.  "In  the  act  of  making 
vegetable  matter,  plants  purify  the  air  for  animals."  Explain  this 
fully. 

4.  What  are  Phsenogamous  plants?  Define  Raceme,  Corymb, 
Head,  Panicle,  Anient. 

5.  Give  the  characters  of  ((/)  the  classes  Exogens  and  Endogens; 
(b)  the  Mint  and  Lily  families. 

6.  To  wnat  family  do  the  Cedar,  Clover,  Mustard,  and  Dandelion 
respectively  belong? 

7.  Why  does  a. botanist  consider  the  tuber  of  the  potato  an  under- 
ground stem. 

8.  Give  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the  nature  of  a  flower 
considered  as  to  the  origin  and  correspondence  of  its  different  parts, 

9.  Draw  a  spathulate,  an  obcordate,  a  truncate,  a  palmately- 
divided  and  an  odd-pinnate  leaf. 

10.  Explain  the  constitution  of  a  pome  or  apple-fruit. 

11.  What  organs  appear  in  the  more  perfect  plants,  and  in  what 
divisions  are  thev  comprised  ? 

12.  Give  the  function  of  the  flower,  its  origin,  and  its  essential 
and  accessory  parts. 

13.  Describe  the  nature  and  chief  varieties  of  roots,  and  distinguish 
between  them  and  underground  stems. 
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14.  '•  /is  +.0  the  Apex  or  Point  If^aves  are  Pointed,  Acute,  Obtuse, 
Trmicaie,  Retuse,  Emargiiiate,  Obcordate,  Cuspidate,  Mueronate." 
Sketch  Ui^Sb  diflereut  forms. 

15.  "  There  i?  no  separate  set  of  vessels,  and  no  open  tubes  for  the 
sap  to  rise  through  in  an  unbroken  stream,  in  the  way  people 
generally  suppose."    Comment  on  this  passage. 

16.  The  great  series  of  Flowering  Plants  is  divided  into  two 
classes.    Describtj  these  classes. 

17-  Give  the  criet  characteristics  of  the  order  GrucifercB  (Cress 
Familyj,  and  name  some  common  examples  of  this  order. 

18.  State  the  difference  between  definite  and  indefinite  infloreB- 
cence,  and  give  examples  of  the  latter. 

19.  Of  wnat  does  the  food  of  plants  consist?  In  what  form  is  it 
found  in  the  soil?  How  is  it  introduced  into  the  plant?  What 
inference  may  be  drawn  respecting  the  cultui-e  of  the  plant? 

20.  Distinguish  weak  climbing  stems  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  thfy  support  themselves,  the  direction  of  their  growth,  and 
the  nature  of  their  clasping  organs. 

21.  Name  the  three  classes  of  Flowerless  Plants,  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

22.  Explain  the  terms  Spore,  Capsule,  Bract,  Stipule,  Albumen, 
and  Epiphyte. 

23.  "What  are  tendrils,  and  of  what  organs  are  they  supposed  to 
be  modifications  ? 

24.  Give  the  characters  of  the  Cress  Family,  and  name  as  many 
plants  belonging  to  it  as  you  can. 

25.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  minute  structure  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  vegetable  tissue, 

26.  Describe  the  origin  of  the  different  kinds  of  placentas  ;  and 
of  the  different  parts  ol  the  ^ruit  of  the  plum,  the  oak,  and  the  maple. 

27.  Describe  fully  the  process  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  water 
is  carried  up  from  the  roots  of  plants. 

28.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  terms  stomate,  indehiscent,  thyrae, 
glume,  pyxis.     Distinguish  epiphytes  from  parasites. 

29.  Describe  any  plant  you  have  examined;  if  you  can,  tabulate 
your  description. 

30.  Name  all  the  families  of  monopetalous  dicotyledons  which  you 
remember,  and  give  the  characters  of  any  one  of  them. 

31.  Describe  the  following:  primordial  cell  (utricle),  protoplasm, 
cyclosis,  mode  of  plant  growth. 

32.  Describe  the  process  of  reproduction  in  a  phanerogamic  plant. 

33.  How  are  the  pulse  family — order  Leguminosae — distinguished? 
Show  the  utility  of  the  plants  of  this  order. 

34.  "What  is  Estivation  ?  Describe  the  different  kinds,  and  men- 
tion a  natural  order  of  which  each  is  characteristic. 

35.  Describe  the  course  of  the  sap  through  the  root  and  trunk  of 
an  exogenous  tree. 
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36.  Euumsrate  tVie  chief  nitrogenont?  and  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances which  are  found  in  phuits. 

37-  Fill  in  the  accompanying  Floral  Schedule  with  a  full  and 
accurate  description  of  the  specimen  under  observation. 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY. 

1.  Describe  the  germination  cf  a  plant. 

2.  Explain  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  embryo. 

3.  Explain  the  functions  of  the  Root. 

4.  Describe  the  structures  in  a  leaf,  and  explain  their  action  on 
the  air. 

5.  Mention  the  several  parts  of  the  stamen  and  the  pistil,  and 
explain  their  uses. 

6.  Describe  an  Achene,  a  Samara,  a  Drupe,  and  a  Silique. 

7.  Describe  the  differences  in  the  stems  of  Exogeus  and  Endogens, 
and  the  relations  of  these  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  and  to 
classification. 

8.  Explain  the  terms  Genera,  Species,  Order. 

9.  What  is  an  excurrent  stem,  an  axillary  bud,  bud  scales  ? 

10.  Explain  the  terms  primordial  utricle,  2}C''''enchyma,  j)'>'oto- 
plasm,  as  used  in  Botany. 

11.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  nucleus  in  a  living  cell  ? 

12.  Explain  the  movements  of  the  sap  in  plants. 

13.  Describe  the  appearance  under  the  microscope  of  raphides, 
spiral  vessels,  and  disc-bearing  wood-cells. 

14.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  bark  of  an  Exogen. 

15.  Describe  freely  the  anatomy  of  a  leaf. 

16.  Describe  shortly  the  parts  and  structures  denoted  by  the 
following  terms  :  spine,  aerial  root,  phyllodium,  camiiutn,  stipule, 
rhizoma. 

17.  Give  examples  of  ph(Bnogams,  crijptogams,  exogens,  and 
endoge)is,  properly  arranged. 

18.  Describe  the  principal  forms  of  ipdeterminate  inflorescence. 

19.  In  what  natural  families  do  we  find  siliqties,  didi/namotis 
stamens,  labiate  corollas,  or  pappus-bearing  achenes.  Describe 
tliese  structures. 

20.  State  the  characters  of  any  Canadian  exo;^enous  order,  witli 
examples. 

21.  Describe  the  cell-walls  in  a  living  parenchymatous  cell. 

22.  Describe  the  fibro-vascular  tissues  in  an  Exogenous  stem. 

23.  Describe  the  appearance  of  stoniata  and  glandular  hairs  under 
the  microscope. 

24.  De&ne  prose7ichyma,  corm,  cyclosis,  thallus. 
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2o.   Explnin  the  sources  of  tlie  Carbon  and  Nitrogeu  of  the  plant, 
aud  the  mode  of  their  assimilation. 

26.  Describe  the  pericarp,  stating  its  normal  structure,  and  naming 
some  of  its  modifications. 

27.  Explain  the  natural  system  in  Botany,  and  state  the  gradation 
of  groups  from  the  species  upward,  with  examples. 


ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

1.  What  do  plants  feed  upon  ? 

2.  What  do  yon  understand  by  the  terms  Acaulescent,  Apetalcus, 
Suffrutescent,  Culm  ? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  different  forms  of  Primary,  Secondary,  and 
Aerial  Roots,  giving  examples. 

4.  Explain  the  following  terms  descriptive  of  forms  of  leaves, 
giving  sketch  : —  Ovate,  Peltate,  Crenate,  Serrate,  Cleft,  Entire, 
Cuspidate,  Perfoliate. 

5.  Explain  difference  between  Detenninate  and  Indeterminate 
inflorescence,  giving  three  examples  of  each. 

6.  What  organs  are  deficient  in  a  sterile  and  a  fertile  flower  ? 

7.  Give  the  parts  of  a  perfect  flower,  with  their  relative  position. 

8.  Give  the  difference  bet\yeeu  simple  and  compound  Pistil,  with 
examples  of  each. 

9.  Name  the  principal  sorts  of  buds,  and  explain  how  the  position 
of  these  affects  the  arrangement  of  branches. 

10.  Give  description  of  multiple  and  primary  roots,  with  two 
examples  of  same ;  also  explain  the  difference  between  these  and 
secondarj-  roots. 

]  1.  Name  the  xjrincipal  kinds  of  subterranean  stems  and  branches, 
and  explain  bow  you  would  distinguish  between  these  and  roots. 

12.  In  the  classification  of  plants  explain  difference  between 
classes  and  orders  :  genus  aud  species. 

13.  Name  three  principal  kinds  of  8imi)le  fruits. 

14.  When  roots  stop  growing  does  the  absorption  of  moisture 
increase  or  decrease  ?     Give  reason  for  it. 

1.5.  Upon  what  do  plants  live  ?  Indicate  how  you  would  prove 
your  answer  correct. 

16.  In  what  part  of  the  plant,  and  when,  is  the  work  of  assimila- 
tion carried  on  ? 

17.  Name  tliree  principal  kinds  of  determinate,  and  some  of 
indeterminate,  inflorescence  ;  name  tlie  essential  organs  of  a  flower. 

18.  In  what  respects  do  plants  differ  from  inorganic  matter?  And 
from  animals  ? 

19.  Describe  a  Rhizome.  Tuber,  Bulb  ;  and  say  if  they  belong 
♦■o  the  root  or  stem.   Which  are  Rheum,  Jalapa,  Sweet  Potato,  Oaion  ? 
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20.  Define  the  differeiue  Letwcen  natural  and  special  forms  of 
laaves;  between  simple  and  conipouDd  leaves.  Give  example  of 
each.     Sketcl:  a  coiinato-[)pi  foliate  leaf. 

21.  Mention  the  parts  of  an  enihryo.  Of  a  leaf.  Of  a  pistil.  Of  a 
stamen.     Of  a  seed. 

22.  What  is  meant  hy  an  albuminous  seed  ?  By  dicecious  flowers  ? 
By  a  compound  ovary  ? 

23.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  determinate  and  indeterminate 
inflorescence  ?  How  do  ttiey  influence  growth  of  the  stem.  Give 
tliree  pri]ici2)al  kinds  of  each. 

^4.  Name  the  parts  of  a  flower.  What  office  is  performed  bv  cte 
ovule?     Name  two  kinds. 

2.5.  Name  the  parts  of  a  vegetable  cell.     What  are  spiral  ducts  V 

26.  In  what  parts  of  the  plant  is  the  work  of  absorption  carried 
on  ?  In  what  part  the  work  of  assimilatitm  ?  How  do  the  plants 
purify  the  air  for  animals? 

27.  Explain  the  natural  sy.stem  of  classification  in  Botany?  Name 
and  characterize  the  classes  of  plants. 

28.  Explain  the  structure  auu  functions  of  tlie  Leaf,  Bud,  Root. 

29.  Give  some  of  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  shape  of  a 
simple  lea_'  as  concerns  (a)  its  general  contour,  (b)  its  base,  (c)  its 
margin,  [d)  its  apex. 

30.  Name  the  organs  in  a  perfect  flower;  describe  fully  the 
structure  of  the  anther  and  pollen.  What  is  coalescence  and  adna.- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  ? 

31.  Explain  the  terras  Raceme,  Pappus,  Coma,  ithizome,  Pentas- 
tichous. 

32.  State  the  distinction  between  Exogens  and  Endogeas. 

32.  What  are  cellular  structures  as  distinguished  from  vascular? 
What  is  chlorophyll  ? 

34.  Mention  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  explain  the  process 
of  fertilization  in  a  flowering  plant. 

35.  Explain  the  structure  of  a  seed,  and  describe  in  a  few  words 
the  process  of  germination. 

36.  Define  what  is  meant  by  the  following  terms:  Morphology, 
Polycotyledonous,  Epirhyte,  Peduncle,  Stipules. 

37.  Describe  briefly  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower  of  the  common 
dandelion,  giving  the  functions  or  office  of  each. 

38.  Name  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  leaves,  giving  i 
tew  rough  outlines. 
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PREFACF  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITIOI^. 


A  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place  by  way  of  preface  to 
the  List  of  Common  Canadian  Plants  contained  in  the  fol- 
lov7ing  pages.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  List  is  confined 
to  wild  plants,  the  exclusion  of  cultivated  Species  having 
been  determined  on,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  know- 
ing where  to  stop  when  an  enumeration  of  them  has  once 
been  entered  upon,  and  partly  because  it  was  thought  that, 
on  the  whole,  more  important  results  would  be  attained  by 
directing  attention  exclusively  to  the  denizens  of  our  own 
woods  and  fields.  What  is  really  desired  is,  to  create  among 
our  young  people  an  interest  in  the  Botany  of  Canada,  and 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  this  end  may  be  better 
attained  by  placing  within  their  reach  some  such  handy 
volume  as  the  present,  dealing  only  with  such  plants  as  grow 
spontaneously  within  our  limits. 

The  great  majority  of  the  plants  described  have  been  psr- 
sonally  examined,  and  their  occurrence  verified,  by  the  writer, 
his  observations  having  been  directed  to  what  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  representative  districts  of  the  older  Provinces, 
but  special  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Prof.  Macourx, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  fur  the  free  use  of  his  valuable 
notes,  and  other  friendly  assistance. 

Whilst  diligence  has  been  exercised  that  no  commonly 
occurring  plant  should  be  omitted,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  +hat 
such  omissions  do  not  occur,  avAU  the  v/riter  will  bs  most 
grateful  to  any  observers  into  whose  hands  the  List  may 
come,  if  they  will  kindly  draw  his  attention  to  any  such 
defects,  so  that  they  may  be  remedied  in  subsequent  editions. 

The  Classification  and  Nomenclature  adopted  are  very 
nearly  those  of  the  Sixth  Edition  of  Dr.   Gray's  Manual  of 
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the  Botany  uf  the  Northern  United  States,  and  the  wrvcer 
most  gratefully  acknowledges  the  great  assistance  he  has 
receivod  from  the  admirable  descriptions  in  that  work. 

Except  in  a  very  general  way,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  detine  the  limits  of  the  range  of  the  various  Species,  a? 
observations  tend  to  show  that  the  range,  in  many  cases,  U 
undergoing  constant  alteration  from  various  causes.  When, 
however,  a  Species  has  appeared  to  be  confined  to  a  particulav 
locality,  mention  has  been  made  of  that  fact,  but,  as  a  rule 
Species  known  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  have  been  excluded 

Characters  considered  to  be  of  special  importance  in  the 
determination  of  the  various  Species  have  been  emphasized 
by  the  use  of  italics,  and  where  the  Species  of  a  Genus,  or 
the  Genera  of  an  Order,  are  numerous,  a  system  of  grouping 
according  to  some  prominent  character  has  been  adopted, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  labour  of  determination  as  much  as 
possible. 

To  assist  the  non-classical  student,  names  which  might  be 
mispronounced  have  been  divided  and  accentuated,  the  divi- 
sion having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  etymology  of  the 
words,  but  being  simply  based  upon  their  sound  when 
properly  pronounced. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  writer's  Elements  of 
Structural  Botany  is  designed  to  be  the  constant  com- 
Danion  of  the  present  Flora,  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
student,  for  the  explanation  of  such  technicalities  as  he  may 
not  have  previously  mastered. 


Barrie,  No^^ember.  1883 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  greatly  increased  interest  in  Botany  as  a  subject  of 
study  in  the  schools  of  the  Dominion  has  necessitated  a  revi- 
sion and  enlargement  of  the  List  of  Common  Canadian  Wild 
Plants.  The  following  pages  now  include  most  of  the  wild 
plants  of  Manitoba  and  the  j^rairie  region  generally,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  older  Provinces.  Plants  known  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  west  are  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  letters 
"N.W."  to  the  descriptions,  while  the  note  "  Atl.  Prov." 
sufficiently  marks  those  peculiar  to  the  east.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enter  the  plants  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  from  several  teachers  of 
Botany  a  short  list  of  the  commoner  cultivated  plants  has 
been  added,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  useful. 

In  connection  with  this  revision,  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments are  dvie  to  many  friends  for  valuable  assistance,  but 
more  particularly  to  ilr.  Wm.  Scott,  B.A.,  Vice-Principal 
of  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  who  has  placed  his  splendid 
herbarium  at  the  writer's  disjDosal  and  has  revised  all  the 
proofs;  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  whose  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  flora  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  ;  Professor  Brittain  of  the  Provincial  Nor- 
mal School  at  Fredericton,  who  has  described  most  of  the 
New  Brunswick  plants  ;  Professor  Bryce  of  Winnipeg  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Jno.  Dearness  of  London,  whose 
accuracy  in  determination  and  diligence  as  a  collector  in 
Western  Ontario  are  well  known. 

Toronto,  June,  1897. 
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Pers. 
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Desf. 
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Rich. 

Richard. 

Dill. 

Dillenius. 

Richards.' 

Richard.son. 

Dougl.       '■ 

Douglas. 

Rostk.      ' 
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Eat. 

Eaton. 

Roem. 

Roemer. 
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Ehrhart. 

Rottb. 
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Ell. 
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Sav. 
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Gsert. 
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Schrader. 
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Schrel).     ' 

Sehieber. 

Gr 

Gray. 

Schum.     ' 

Schumacher. 

Griseb. 

Grisebach. 

Schwein.  • 

Schweinitz. 

Gronov.    " 

Gronovius. 

Scop. 

'    Scopoli. 

Haussk.    " 

Haussknecht. 

Sibth. 

Sibthorp. 

Haw. 

Haworth. 

Sprang.    ' 

Sprengel. 

Hoffm.       " 

Hoflfmann. 

Torr. 

Torrey. 

Holl. 

Holleck. 

Tourn . 

Tournefort.     ' 

Hook. 

W.J.  Hooker. 

Tratt. 

'    Trattenick. 

Horiiem.  " 

Horneman. 

Tuckerm.' 

'    Tuekerman. 

H.  B.  K.    •' 

Humboldt,    Bonpland, 

Vaill. 
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and  Kunth. 

Vent. 

'    Ventenat. 

Huds. 

Hudson. 

Vill. 

Villars. 

J  acq.          " 

Jacquin. 

Wahl. 

Wahl  en  berg. 

Jtiss.          " 

Jnssieu. 

Walt. 

Walter. 

L. 

Linnseus. 

Wangh.    ■ 

'    Wangenheim. 

Lam.         " 

Lamarck. 

Willd.       ' 

'    Willdenow. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  KEY  AND  THE  FLORA. 


Assuming  that  the  student  has  carefully  read  the  Intro- 
ductory part  of  this  work,  and  is  familar  with  the  ordinary 
botanical  terms,  and  the  chief  variations  in  plant  structure 
as  there  set  forth,  it  should,  with  the  aid  of  the  accompany- 
ing Key,  be  a  very  simple  task  to  refer  to  its  proper  Family 
any  Canadian  wild  plant  of  common  occurrence.  To  illustrate 
the  method  of  using  this  Key,  let  us  suppose  that  specimens 
of  the  following  plants  have  been  gathered,  and  that  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  tlieir  botanical  names,  that  is,  the  name 
of  the  Genus  and  the  Species  of  each : — Red  Clover, 
Strawberry,  Blue  Flag  and  Cat- tail  Flag. 

All  of  these  produce  flowers  of  some  kind,  and  must 
therefore  be  looked  for  under  the  head  of  Flowering,  oe 
Phankrogamous,  Pla^nts. 

With  the  specimen  of  Red  Clover  in  hand,  and  the  book 
apen  at  page  xii. ,  we  find  that  we  have  first  to  determine 
whether  our  plant  is  Dicotyledonous  or  not.  The  veining  of 
the  leaves  suggests  that  it  is  so  ;  and  this  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fives. 
Then,  is  the  plant  an  Angiosperm  ?  As  the  seed  will  be  found 
enclosed  in  an  ovary,  we  answer — Yes.  Has  the  plant  both 
calyx  and  corolla  ?  Yes.  Are  the  parts  of  the  corolla  sepa- 
rate ?  Here  a  little  doubt  may  arise  ;  but  suppose  we  answer 
— Yes.  Then  our  plant  will  be  found  somewhere  in  the 
Polypetalous  Division.  Proceeding  with  the  enquiries 
suggested  under  this  heading  : — Are  the  stamens  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals  ?    We  find  that  they  are  not. 
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Turn,  then,  to  the  heading  marked  B,  page  xv,  "  Stanipiiio  not 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  petals."  Under  this  we  find 
two  subordinate  headings,  designated  by  asterisks  *  and  **. 
The  first  of  these  is  not  applicable  to  our  plant.  Under  the 
second,  marked  tlius  **,  we  find  two  minor  headings,  desig- 
nated by  daggers,-}-aiid-l — h-.  The firstof  these, ^^Corolla irreg- 
ular,'''' is  clearly  the  one  we  want.  We  have  now,  therefore, 
five  families  to  select  from.  We  cannot  choose  any  one 
of  the  first  four,  because  our  plant  has  ten  stamens,  but  the 
characters  of  the  fifth  are  precisely  the  characters  exhibited 
by  Clover.  Our  Clover,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  Order 
Leguminos^.  Turning  to  page  50,  and  running  through  the 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  "  as  there  given,  we  observe  that 
No.  2,  Trifolium,  is  the  only  Henus  in  which  the  flowers  are 
in  heads.  Clover  answers  the  description  in  the  otlier  respects 
also — viz.  :  "  leaves  of  three  leaflets,"  and  "  stamens  diadel- 
phous."  Theonly  question  then  remaining  is,  whichSpecies 
of  TRiFOLit^M  have  we  in  hand  ?  Turning  to  page  52,  we  find 
we  have  eight  Species  to  choose  from.  No.  2,  Trifolium 
prafense,  is  the  only  one  of  them  with  2}urpUsh  flou-ers. 
Trifolium  pratense  must,  consequently,  be  the  botanical 
name  we  are  looking  for. 

Possibly  the  observer  may  decide  that  the  parts  of  the 
corolla  are  not  separate  from  each  other,  because  in  some 
instances  it  is  realU'  a  doubtful  question.  He  must  then  turn 
to  page  xvii,  and  under  II.  Gamopetalous  Division,  he  must 
pursue  his  enquiries  as  before.  Is  the  calyx  superior  ?  Plainly 
not.  Proceed  then  to  the  heading  B,  "C'aljx  inferior."  Are 
the  stamens  more  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ?  Yes.  Then 
the  choice  of  the  six  Orders  in  the  section  marked  *  is  easily 
made  as  before,  and  the  plant  is  referred  to  Leguminos^. 

Now  let  us  take  the  Strawberry.  As  with  Clover,  we  decide 
without  difficulty  that  the  plant  is  a  Dicotyledon.  The 
carpels  are  separate,  and  produce  achenesin  fruit ;  the  plant 
must,  therefore,  be  an  Angiosperm.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  Polypetalous.  As  the  stamens  are  very  numerous  it 
must  come  under  the  section  marked  A.     Under  this  section 
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we  have  three  subordinate  headings,  marked  by  one,  two,  and 
three  asterisks,  respectively.  The  stamensareclearlyinserted 
on  the  calyx,  and  so  our  plant  must  be  found  under  the 
heading  marked  **.  Without  hesitation,  we  refer  it  to  the 
Order  Eosack.*;.  Turning  to  page  62,  we  find  seventeen 
Genera  to  select  from.  A  very  little  consideration  will  show 
us  that  No.  11,  Fragaria,  is  the  Genus  we  must  fix  upon. 
Referring  to  page  69,  we  have  to  choose  between  two  sjiecies, 
Virginiana  and  veaca.  and  the  choice  is  found  to  depend  upon 
such  obvious  characters  as  to  furnish  no  difficulty. 

The  leaves  of  Blue  Flag  are  straight- veined  ;  the  parts  of  the 
fiower,  also,  are  in  threes.  We  therefore  decide  that  the 
plant  is  Monocotyledonous,  and  on  turning  to  page  xxii,  we 
find  three  Divisions  of  MonocotAledons.  The  Flag  clearly 
belongs  to  the  Pktaloideous  Division.  Tlien,  is  the  peri- 
anth superior  or  inferior?  Clearly  the  former.  Kext,  are  the 
flowers  diix-cious  or  perfect?  Clearly  jrierfect.  And  as  the 
flower  lias  three  stamens,  it  must  belong  to  the  Order 
Iridace.^c,  described  on  jiage  235.  The  Genus  is  at  once  seen 
to  be  Iris,  and  the  Species  is  determined  without  difficulty. 

TheCal-tailFlagisalso  manifestly  Monocotyledonous,  from 
the  veining  of  the'leaves.  But  it  is  not  Petaloideous.  The 
flowers  are  collected  on  a  more  or  less  fleshy  axis  at  the  top 
of  a  scape.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the  Spadiceotts  Division, 
in  which  there  are  four  Orders.  The  only  practical  question 
is,  whether  our  plant  belongs  to  Arace.^i;  or  Typhace.*;.  On 
the  whole,  we  choose  the  latter,  and  find  our  decision  con- 
firmed on  reading  the  fuller  account  of  the  two  Orders  on 
pages  217  and  219.  The  Genus  is  immediately  seen  to  be 
Typha,  and  the  Species  latifoJia. 

These  examples  need  not  be  extended  here ;  but  the 
beginner  is  recommended  to  run  down,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
few  plants  whose  names  he  alrea,dy  knows.  If  successful  in 
these  attempts,  he  will  naturally  acquire  confidence  in  his 
determinations  of  plants  previously  unknown  to  him. 


KEY  TO   THE    FAMILIES    OR    ORDERS 

INCLUDED    IN    THIS    WORK. 


SERIES  T.     PHANEROGAMS. 
T'lants  producing  true  flowers  and  seeds. 

CLASS  I.     DICOTYLEDONS. 
Distinguished  ordinarily  by  having  net-veined  leaves,  and  the 
parts  of  the  flowers  in  fours  or  fives,  very  rarely  in  sixes.     Wood 
growing  in  rings,  and  surrounded  Tiy  a  true  bark.     Cotyledons 
of  the  embryo  mostly  two. 

SUB-CLASS  I.     ANGIOSPERMS. 

Seeds  enclosed  in  an  ovary. 

I.     rOLYPETALOUS  DIVISION. 
Two  distinct  sets  of   Floral  Envelopes.     Parts  of  the  corolla 
separate  from  each  other. 

A.    stamens  more  than  twice  as  many  as  (lie  petals. 

*  Stamens  hypogynous   (inserted  on  the  receptable). 
-}-  Pistil  apocai'pous  (carpels  separate  from  each  other),  y 

RanuxcclacE/E. — Herbs.     Leaves  generally  decompound 

or  much  dissected 2 

Anonace.*;. — Small  trees.     Leaves  entire.     Petals  6,  in  2 

sets 1(1 

MAOXOLiACEvi: — Trees.  Leaves  truncate.  Fruit  resem- 
bling a  cone 9 

Men'ispermace.e. — Woody    twiners.     Flowers    dioecious. 

Leaves  peltate  near  tlie  edge 10 

Brasenia,  in 

N'*  Mi'UyEACE.*;.  —  Aquatic.  Leaves  oval,  peltate  ;  the  peti- 
ole attached  to  the  centre 12 

Mai.vace.e.  —  Stamens  monadelphous.     Calyx  persistent. 

Ovaries  in  a  ring 38 
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Podophyllum,  in 

Berberidace.*. — Calyx  fugacious.     Leaves  large,  peltate, 

deeply  lobed.     Fruit  a  large  fle&hy  berry,  1 -celled.        10 

-i--l-  Pistil  syncarpous.  (Stigmas,  styles,  placentae,  or  cells, 
more  than  one). 

Aetaea,  in 

Ranunculace.e,    might    be    looked    for    here.     Fruit    a 

man^-seeded berry.     Leaves  compound 2 

Nymph^age^. — Aquatics.     Leaves  floating,  large,  deeply 

cordate 12 

Sarraceniace^. — Bog-plants.      Leaves  pitcher-shaped. .        13 

Papaverace^. — Juice  red  or  yellow.     Sepals  2,  caducous.       14 

CapparidacevE. — Corolla    cruciform,    but    pod     1-celled. 

Leaves  of  3  leaflets 25    ^ 

Hypericace.e. — Leaves    transparent  -  dotted.       Stamens 

usually  in  3,  but  sometimes  in  5,  clusters   30 

CiSTAOE.K. — Sepals  5,  very  unequal,  or  only  3.     Ovary  1- 

celled,  with  3  parietal  placentae   29 

Malvace.^<;. — Stamens  monadelphous,  connected  with  the 
bottom  of  the  petals.  Calyx  persistent.  Ovaries 
in  a  ring 38 

TiLiACExE. — Trees.  Flowers  yellowish,  in  small  hanging 
cymes,  the  peduncle  with  a  leaf-like  bract  at- 
tached          39 

*  *  Stamens  perigynous  (inserted  on  the  calyx). 

Portulaea,  in 

PoRTULACACE^. — Low  herbs,  with  fleshy  leaves.  Sepals 
2,  adhering  to  the  ovary  beneath.  Pod  opening 
by  a  lid 37 

Rosacea. — Leaves  alternate,  with  stipules.  Fruit  apo- 
carpous, or  a  drupe,  or  a  pome 62 

Cactace^. — Very  fleshy  (commonly  prickly)  plants,  of 
peculiar  appearance  ;  either  globose  or  of  flattened 
joints.  Sepals  and  petals  many.  Stamens  many, 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  sepals  and  petals 86 

*  *  *  Stamens  epigynous  (attached  to  the  ovary). 
Nymphsea,  in 

Nymph.eace.e. — Aquatic.  Leaves  floating.  Flowers 
white,  large,  with  numerous  petals  gradually 
passing  into  stamens 12 
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B.    StaniriiK  not  more  tlinii  iMire  as  many  an  the  prtaN. 

*  Sto.me7is  just  ns  many  as  (he  peluls,  and  one  alamcn  in  front  of 

each  j^etal. 
Berbkridace.*:. — Herbs  (with  us).     Anthers  opening  by 

uplifting  valves 10 

PoRTULACACE^. — Sepals    2.      Styles    3-cleft.     Leaves    2, 

fleshy 37 

VfTACE^. — Slirubs,  climbing  by  tendrils.     Calyx  minute.        44 

llilAMNACEvE. — Shrubs,  not  climbing 45 

Plumbaginace^:. — Herbs.       Calyx     plaited.       Styles    5. 

Ovary  ]  -celled   and    1-seeded 144 

Lysimaehia,  in 

I'la.MULACE.*;,  is  occasionally  polypetalous.  Flowers  yel- 
low, in  axillary  spikes  ;  the  petals  sprinkled  witli 
purplish  dots 14.'> 

♦  *  Sltimens  either  jiat  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternote  vnth 

them,  or  not  of  exactly  the  same  num.her. 
-i—  Corolla  irregular. 
Fi;mai;iai:e.+;. — Corolla  flattened  and  closed.     Stamens  (i.        1.5 
ViOLACE* — Corolla  1 -spurred.      Stamens  5.     Pod  with  3 

i-t  rows  of  seeds  on  the  walls 26 

Bal.samin'ace^. — Corolla  1-spurred,  the  spur  with  a  tail. 

^^  Stamens  5.     Pod  bursting  elastically 42 

Polygalace^e. — Lower  petal  keel-shaped,  usually  fringed 
at  the  top.      Authens  6  or  8,  1-celled,  opening  at 

\^  the  top.      Pod  2-celled 48 

Leguminos^. — Corolla  mostly  papilionaceous.  Filaments 
often  united.  Ovary  simple,  with  one  parietal 
placenta.       Leaves  compound 49 

-i-  -)—  Corolla  regular,  or  nearly  so. 

1.  Calyx  superior  (i.e.,  adhei-eiit  to  the  ovary,  wholly  or 
partially). 

('()   'Stamens  perigynous  (inserted  on  the  calyx). 

Crataegus,  in 

Rosacea;. — Shrubs.  Stamens  occasionallyfromS  to  lOonly. 

Leaves  alternate,  with  stipules.     Fruit  drupe-like, 

containing  1  -5  bony  nutlets 62 

SAXirRAGACE.i;. — Leaves   opposite    or   alternate,    without 

stipules.     Styles  or  stigmas  2  ;  in  one  instance  4. 

Ovary  1-celled,  with  2  or  3  parietal  ^aceutae 75 
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Hamamelace^. — Shrubs.    Stamens  8  ;  styles  12.    Flowers 

yellow,  in  autumn 79 

Halorage.*;. — Aquatics.  Stamens  4  or  8.  Styles  or  ses- 
sile stigmas  4 79 

OxAttRAOE.-E. — Flowers  symmetrical.     Stamens  2,  4,  or  8. 

Stigmas  2  or  4,  or  capitate SI 

Mel„4jstomace.e. — Anthers  1-celled,  opening  by  a  pore  at 
the  apex.  Stamens  8.  Style  and  stigma  1.  Flow- 
ers purple 84 

Lythkace^. — Calyx  apparently  adherent  to,  but  really 
free  from,  the  ovary.  Stamens  mostly  unequal. 
Leaves  mostly  whorled.  Flowers  varying  as  to 
relative  lengths  of  stamens  and  style S4 

Cucurbitace^. — Tendril-bearing  herbs.     Flowers   monip- 

cious 85 

(6)  Stametis  epiyynous  (on  the  ovary,  or  on  a  disk  ivhich  covers 
(he  ovary). 

Euonymus,  in 

CELASTRACEyE. — Shrub,  with  4-sided  uranelilets,  not  climb- 
ing. Leaves  simple.  Pods  crimson- when  ripe. 
Calyx   not  minute 46 

Umbellifer.e. — Flowers  chiefly  in  compound  umbels. 
Calyx  very  minute.  Stamens  5.  Styles  2.  Fruit 
dry,  2-seeded 87 

Araliace^. — Umbels  not  compound  ;  but  sometimes  pan- 
icled.  Stamens  5.  Styles  usually  more  than  2. 
Fruit   berry-like 92 

CoRNACEiE.  —  Flowers  in  cymes  or  heads.  Stamens  4.  Style 

1 93 

2.  Calyx  inferior  {^i.e. ,  free  from  the  ovary). 
(a)  Stamens  kypogynous  (on  the  receptacle). 

Crucifer^. — Petals  4.     Stamens  6,  tetradynamous.  Pod 

2-celled 16 

CiSTACE^E. — Petals  3.    Sepals  5,  very  unequal ;  or  only  3. 

Pod  partly  3-celled '.    .". .    .       29 

Droseraceji;. — Leaves  radical,  beset  with  reddish  glandu- 
lar hairs.     Flowers  in  a  1-sided  raceme 30 

Elodes,  in 

HyPERICACE.«.  — Leaves  with  transparent  dots.     Stamens 

9,  in  3  clusters 30 
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Caeyophyll,\ce.«. — Styles  2-5.  Ovules  in  the  centre  or 
bottom  of  the  cell.  Stem  usually  swollen  at  the 
joints.      Leaves  opposite 32 

LiNACEiE  —Stamens  5,  united  below.  Pod  10-celled,  10- 
i'^^  seeded 40 

( ;  ER.VXIACE.E. — Ovaries  or  lobes  of  the  ovary  5  or  3,  with 
a  common  central  style  or  axis  which  remains 
after  the  ripe  ovaries  separate  from  it 41 

OxALiDAf'E.B. — Stamens  10.  Pod  o-celled.  Styles  5,  dis- 
tinct. Leaflets  3,  obcordate,  drooping  at  night-fall.       42 

l-^itiCACE^. — -Anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the  top,  or  across 
the  top.  Leaves  mostly  evergreen,  sometimes 
brown  beneath  ;  but  in  some  instances  the  plant 
is  white  or  tawny 137 

RuTACE.c — Shrubs,  with  polygamous  flowers  and  leaves 
of  3  leaflets,  dotted  with  transparent  glands. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  a  2-seeded  samara  winged  al! 
round 43 

(!>)  Stamens  perigynous  (plainly  attached  to  the  calyx). 

•Saxifragace.?:. — Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  without 
stipules.  Styles  or  stigmas  2  ;  in  one  instance  4. 
Carpels  fewer  than  the  petals 75 

Crassulace-E. — Flowers  symmetrical.     Stamens  10  or  8. 

Leaves  sometimes  fleshy 78 

Lythrace.e. — Stamens  10,  in  two  sets.  Calyx  enclosing, 
but  really  free  from,  the  ovary.  Leaves  mostly 
whorled 84 

(c)  Stamens  attached  to  a  fleshy  disk  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx-tube. 

Anacardiace^. — Trees,  or  shrubs,  not  prickly.     Leaves 

compound.    Stigmas  3.    Fruit  a  1 -seeded  drupelet.       43 

Celastrace^. — Twining  shrub.       Leaves  simple.       Pods 

orange  when  ripe 46 

Sapixdace-e. — Shrubs,  or  trees.  Fruit  2-winged,  and  leaves 
palmately-veined.  0?',  Fruit  an  inflated  3-celled 
pod,  and  leaves  of  3  leaflets.     Styles  2  or  3 47 

(fZ)  Stamens  atUiched  to  the  petals  at  their  very  base. 

Claytonia,  in 

PoRTULACACE.^. — Scpals  2.     Leavcs  fleshy.     Style  3-cleft.       37 
AQriFOLlACE.i:.— Shrubs,  with  small  axillary  flowers,  hav- 
ing the  parts  in  fours  and  sixes.    Fruit  a  red  berry- 
like drupe.      Stigma  sessile.      Calyx  minute. .. .     145 
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II.     GAMOPETALOUS   DIVISION. 
Corolla  with  the  petals  united  together,  in  however  slight  a 
degree. 

A,    €;ily.v  superior  (adherent  to  the  ovary). 

*  Stamens  nntted  by  their  anthers. 

CircuRBiTACE.«. — Tendril-bearing  herbs 85 

CoMPOSiT^i^Flowers  in  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre     102 
LoBELiACE^. — ^Flowers  not  in  heads.     Corolla  split  down 

one  side 135 

*  *  Stamens  not  united  together  in  any  way. 

•\-  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla. 

DlPSACEiE. — Flowers  in  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre. 

Plant  prickly 101 

Valerianace^. — Flowers  white,  in  clustered  cymes.  Sta- 
mens fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 101 

RcBiACE^. — Leaves,  when  opposite,  with  stipules  ;  when 
whorled,  without  stipules.  Flowers,  if  in  heads, 
without  an  involucre ...    98 

Caprifoliace^. — Leaves  opposite,  without  stipules  ;  but, 

in  one  genus,  withappendages  resembling  stipules.       95 

-{-  -i-  Stamens  not  inserted  on  the  corolla. 

Campanulace.*. — Herbs  with  milky  juice.     Stamens  as 

many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 136 

Kkicace.e.  — Chiefly  shrubby  plants  or  parasites.    Stamens 

twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 137 

B.    Calyx  Inferior   (free  from  the  ovary). 

*  Stamens  more  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 

LEGUM[No.s.t;. — Ovary  1 -celled,  with  1  parietal  placenta. 

Stamens  mostly  diadelphous 49 

Adlumia,  in 

F0MARI.A.CE.«. — Plant  climbing.     Corolla  2-spurred 15 

Malvace^.  — Filaments  monadelphous.    Carpels  in  a  ring.       38 
Ericace.;£. — Chiefly  shrubby  plants,  with  simple  entire 
leaves.     Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 

the  corolla 137 

Polygalac.e. — Anthers  6  or  8,  1 -celled,  opening  at  the 
top.  Pod2-celled.  Flowers  irregular  ;  lower  petal 
keel-shaped,  and  usually  fringed  at  the  top 48 
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OxALiD/CE.«. ^Stamens  10,  5  of  them  longer.  Styles  5, 
distinct.  Leaflets  .3,  obcordate,  drooping  at  night- 
fall          i'2 

« 

*  *  Stamens  jtisi  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  one  in  ^jront 

of  each  lobe. 

Primulace.e. — Stamens  on  the  corolla.  Style  1.  Ovary 
1 -celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta  rising  from 
the  base 145 

Plumbaginace.e. — Styles  5.     Ovary  1-celled  and  1 -seeded.     144 

*  *  *  Stamens  just  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  inserted  on 

its  tube  alternately  ivith  its  lobes. 

-5-  Ovaries  2,  separate. 

Apocyxace.?:. — Plants  with  milky  juice.  Anthers  converg- 
ing round  the  stigmas,  but  not  adherent  to  them. 
Filaments  distinct 179 

Asclepiadace.?:. — Plants  with  milky  juice.  Anthers  ad- 
hering to  the  stigmas.  Filaments  monadelphous. 
Flowers  in  umbels 179 

-J-  -5-    Ovary  J^-lobed  around  the  base  of  the  style. 

Mentha,  in 

Labiat.*;. — Stamens  4.      Leaves  opposite,  aromatic 160 

BoERAGiXACE.*:.— Stamens  5.     Leaves  alternate 167 

^ — K  -j-  Ovary  1-celled  ;  the  seeds  on  the  walls. 

Hydkophyllace.k. — Stamens  5,  usually  exserted.      Stjde 

2-cleft.    Leaves  lobed  and  sometimes  cut-toothed.     171 

Gentiaxace.e. — Leaves  entire  and  opposite  ;  or  (in  Men- 

yantlies)  of  .3  leaflets 176 

-{-  -i — ! — i-  Ovary  with  S  or  more  cells. 

Aquifoliace^e. — Shrubs.      Corolla    almost    polypetalous. 

Calyx    minute.       Fruit   a   red   berry-like    drupe. 

Parts  of  the  flower  chiefly  in  fours  or  sixes 145 

Plaxtaoixace.e. — .Stamens  4.     Pod  2-celled.     Flowers  in 

a  close  spike 148 

Verbaseum,  in 

ScROPHULAKiACE.y,. — Corolla  nearlj'  regular.  Flowers  in  a 
long  terminal  spike.  .Stamens  5  ;  the  filaments, 
or  some  of  them,  woolly 151 

PoLEMOXiACE^E. — Style  3-cleft.  Corolla  salver-shaped, 
with  a  long  tube.  Pod  3-celled,  few-seeded  ; 
seeds  small 172 
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CoNVOLVULACE-E. — Style  2-cleft.  Pod  2-celled,  generally 
4-seeded  ;  seeds  large.  Chiefly  twining  or  trailing 
plants 173 

SoLANACE^. — Style  single.  Pod  or  berry  2-celIed,  many- 
seeded  174 

*  *  *  *  Stamens  fewer  than  the  lohes  of  the  corolla  ;  the 
corcUa  mostly  irregular  or  2-lipped. 

Labiat^e. — Ovary  4  lobed  around  the  base  of  the  style. 

Stamens  4  and  didynamons,  or  occasionally  only 

2  with  anthers.     Stem  square 160 

Verbenace^. — Ovary  4-celled,  but  not  lobed  ;   the  style 

rising  from  the  apex.     Or,  Ovary  1-celledand  1- 

seeded.     Stamens  didynamous 158 

Lentibulariace.^!:. — Aquatics.      Stamens    2.      Ovary    1- 

celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta 149 

Orobanchace^  — Parasitic  herbs,  without  green  foliage. 

Ovary    1 -celled,    witli   many  seeds  on  the  walls. 

Stamens  didynamous 150 

SoROPHULARiACE^. — Ovary   2-celled,    with    many    seeds. 

Stamens  didynamous,  or  onlj''  2 151 

Acanthace^. — Stamens  2,    the     anther-cells    separated. 

Ovary  flat,  2-celled,  4-seeded.     Aquatics 159 

III.     APETALOUS  DIVISION. 
Corolla  (and  sometimes  calyx  also)  wanting. 

A.    FloM'ei's  uot  ill  catkiu.s. 

*  Calyx  and  corolla  both  luanting. 

PiPERACE^. — Flowers  white,  in  a  dense  terminal  spike, 
nodding  at  the  end.  Carpels  6  or  4,  nearly  separ- 
ate   ; 182 

Ceratophyllace.e. — Immersed    aquatics,    with    whorled 

finely  dissected  leaves.     Flowers  monoecious....     213 

*  *  Calyx  stiperior  (i.e.,  adherent  to  the  ovary ). 

Saxifra«ace.e. — Small,  smooth  herbs,  with  inconspicuous 
greenish-yellow  flowers.  Stamens  twice  as  many 
as  the  calyx-lobes,  on  a  conspicuous  disk 75 

Halorage.«. — Aquatics.    Leaves  finely  dissected  or  linear. 

Stamens  1-S.  Ovary  3-4-lobed  or (Hippuris)l -celled.       79 

Onagrace.s. — Herbs,  in  ditches.     Stamens  4.     Ovary  4- 

celled,  4-sided 81 
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Ap.lstolochiace.^.— Calyx   3-lobed,    dull    purple    insid'e. 

Ovary  6-celled 18i?, 

SanTALACE^.^Low  plants  with  greenish-white  flowers  iu 
terminal  clusters.  Calyx-tube  prolonged,  and 
forming  a  neck  to  the  1-celled  nut-like  fruit 195 

EL.iEAGNACE^. — Shrubs  with  scurfy  leaves.  Flowers  per- 
fect or  dioecious.  Calyx  4-parted,  in  the  fertile 
flowers  apparently  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and 
becoming  fleshy  in  fruit 194 

*  *  *  Calyx  inferior  (plainly  free  from  the  ovary). 

-i—  Ovaries  more  than  one  and  separate  from,  each  other. 

Rantjnculace^e. — Calyx  present,  coloured  and  petal-like. 

Achenes  containing  several  seeds,  or  only  one ....         2 

RtTtace^. — Prickly  shrubs,  with  compound  transparent- 
dotted  leaves,  and  dioecious  flowers 43 

-{-  -i-  Ovary  only  one,  hut  with  more  than  one  cell  (except  in 
Glaux). 

Crassulace^. — ^Herbs,  in  wet  places.     Pod  5-celled  and 

5-horned 78 

Phytolaccace^. — Herbs.     Ovary  lO-celled  and  10-seeded     183 

EuPHORBiACE.B. — Herbs.  Ovary  3-celled,  3-lobed,  pro- 
truded on  a  long  pedicel.     .Juice  milky 195 

Sapindace.e. — Trees.  Ovary  2-celled  and  2-lobed.  Fruit 
two  1 -seeded  samaras  joined  together.  Flowers 
polygamous 47 

Rhamnace.?:. — Shrubs.      Ovary    3-celled    and    3-seeded  ; 

forming  a  berry 45 

FlcoiDE^. — Prostrate  herbs  with  whorled  leaves.     Ovary 

3-celled,  many-seeded 86 

Urticaceje. — Trees.     Leaves  simple.     Ovary  2-celled,  but 
fruit  a  1 -seeded  samara  winged  all  round.     Stig- 
mas 2 198 

Empetrace.?;. — Low  shrubby  evergreens  with  heath-like 

leaves , 213 

Glaux,  in 

Primulace^. — Herbs.     Ovary  1-celled,  the  placenta  cen- 
tral       Uo 

-i-  -i-  -1-  Ovary  only  one,  1-celled  and  l-seeded. 

PolygosacevE. — Herbs.     Stipules  sheathing  the  stem  at 

the  nodes 1S3 
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Urticace.^'',. — Hei-1)s.  Stigma  1.  Flowors  Tiiourecioiis  or 
direcious,  in  spikes  or  racemes.  No  chaff-like  bracts 
among  tlie  flowers.  Or,  Stigmas  2  ;  leaves  pal- 
mately-compound 198 

Illecebrace/k.  —Herbs,  small,  tufted.  Flowers  greenish 
or  whitish,  terminal.  Stamens  as  many  as  the 
divisions  of  the  5-parted  calyx  and  opposite  them, 
or  fewer,  perigynous.  Sepals  hooded  at  the  top 
and  bristle-pointed.      Style  2-cleft 18.3 

Amaraxtace.*;. — Herbs.     Flowers  greenish  or  reddish,  in 

spikes,  witk  chaff-like  bracts  intern [)erse<l.  Stigmas  2.      187 

Chexopodiace.e. — Herbs.      Flowers    greenish,  in  spikes. 

No  cha^-like  bracts.     Stigmas  2 184 

Oleace.e.— Trees.    Leaves  pinnately  compound.    Fruit  a  1- 

seeded  samara 181 

Urticace.e. — Trees.  Leaves  simple.  Fruit  a  1 -seeded  sa- 
mara winged  all  round,  or  a  drupe 198 

Laurace.-e — Trees  or  shrubs.     Flowers  dioecious.  Sepals  6, 

petal-like.   Stamens  9,  opening  by  uplifting  valves.      19.3 

Thymeleace.-e. — Shrubs  with  leather-like  bark,  and  jointed 
branchlets.  Flowers  perfect,  preceding  the  leaves. 
Style  threaddike 194 

B.    Flowers  in  catkins. 

*  Steri'e  or  staminate  flowers  only  in  catkins. 

Ji'OLANDACE.E.^Trees  with  pinnate  leaves.     Fruit  a  nut 

with  a  husk 202 

CrpiTLiFERiE.— Trees  with  simple  leaves.  Fruit  one  or 
more  nuts  surrounded  by  an  involucre  which 
forms  a  scaly  cup  or  bur 204 

*  *   Both  sterile  or  fertile  flowers  in  catkins,  or  catkin-like  heads. 

Salicace.e. — Shrubs  or  low  trees.  Ovary  1 -celled,  many- 
seeded  ;  seeds  tufted  with  down  at  one  end 209 

Platanace.e. — Large  trees.  Stipules  shputliing  the  branch- 
lets.     The  flowers  in  heads 201 

Myricace.e. —Shrubs  with  resinous-dotted,  usually  fra- 
grant, leaves.  Fertile  flowers  one  under  each 
scale.   Nutlets  usually  coated  with  waxy  grains.  .      203 

Betdlace.e. — Trees  or  shrubs.  Fertile  flowers  2  or  3  under 
each  scale  of  the  catkin.  Stigmas  2,  long  and 
slender 207 


KEY    TO    THE    ORDERS. 


SUB-CLASS  II.     GYMNOSPERMS. 

Ovules  and  seeds  naked,  on  the  inner  face  of  an  open  scale ; 
or,  in  Taxus,  without  any  scale,  but  surrounded  by  a  ring-like 
disk  which  becomes  red  and  berry-like  in  fruit. 

Conifer,?;. — Trees  or  shrubs,  with  resinous  juice,  and 
mostly  awl-shaped  or  needle-shaped  leaves.  Fruit 
a  cone,  or  occasionally  berry-like 214 

CLASS  II.     MOXOCOTYLEDONS. 

Distinguished  ordinarily  by  having  straight-veined  leaves 
(though  occasionally  net-veined  ones),  and  the  parts  of  the 
flowers  in  threes,  never  in  fives.  Wood  never  forming  rings, 
but  interspersed  in  separate  bundles  throughout  the  stem. 
Cot\ledo!i  cm\v  1. 


I.     SPADICEOUS  DIVISION. 

Flowers  collected  on  a  .spadix,  with  or  without  a  spathe  or 
sheathing  bract.     Leaves  sometimes  net-veined. 

Arace^. — Herbs  (either  flag-like  marsh-plants,  or  terres- 
trial,) with  pungent  juice,  and  simple  or  compound 
leaves,  these  sometimes  net-veined.  Spadix  usu- 
ally (but  not  always)  accompanied  by  a  spathe. 
Flowers  either  without  a  perianth  of  any  kind, 
or  with  4-6  sepals 217 

Typhace,e.— Aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  linear  straight- 
veined  leaves  erect  or  floating,  and  montecious 
flowers.    Heads  of  flowers  cylindrical  or  globular, 

no  spatiie,  and  no  floral  envelopes 219 

Lkmnace.e. — Small  aquatics,  freely  floating  about 218 

Naiadace.^. — Immersed  aquatics.  Stems  branching  and 
leafy.  Flowers  perfect,  in  spikes,  generally  on  the 
surface 22 1 


il    petaloideous  division. 

Flowers  not  collected  on  a  spadix,  furnished  with  a  corolla- 
like, or  occasionally  herbaceous,  perianth. 
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A.    Perianth  shimtIop  (adiioreiit  to  the  ovary), 

*  flowers  dioacious  or  /tolijyanious,  regular. 

Htdrocharidace.«. — Aquatics.      Pistillate   flowers   only 

above  water  ;  perianth  of  6  pieces 226 

DroscoREACE.E. — Twiners,  from  knotted  rootstocks.  Leaves 

heart-shaped,  net-veined.   Pod  with  3  large  wings,     2.S6 

*  *  F/oivers  perfect. 

Orchidac!E.«. — Stamens  1  or  2,  gynandrous.  Flower.s  irreg- 
ular       226 

iRiDACE.t:.  —Stamens  3   235 

Amahyllidace^. — .Stamens  6.     Flowers  on  a  scape  from  a 

bulb 236 


B.    Periauth  iiiferior   (Free  from  the  ovary). 

Alismace^:. — Pistil  apocarpous  :  carpels  in  a  ring  or  head, 

leaves  with  distinct  petiole  and  lilade 224 

Smilace.*;. — Climbing  plants,  with  alternate  ribbed  and 

net-veined  petioled  leaves.     Flowers  dioecious .  . .     237 

Trig-loehin,  in 

Alismace-E. — Rush-like  marsh  lierbs.  Flowers  in  a  spike 
or  raceme.  Carpels  when  ripe  splitting  away 
from  a  persistent  axis 224 

LiLiACE.E.  —Perianth  of  similar  divisions  or  lobes,  mostly 
6,  but  in  one  case  4.  One  stamen  in  front  of  each 
division,   the  stamens  similar 237 

Trillium,  in 

L1LIACE.E. — Perianth  of  3  green  sepals  and  three  coloured 

petals „ \    23i 

PoNTEDERiACE.*:. — Stamens  6,  3  long  and  3  short.  Perianth 

(blue  or  yellow)  tubular,  of  6  lobes.     Aquatics. .     247 

JuNCACE.*:.  — Periauth  wholl}'  glumaceous,  of  similar  pieces.     243 

Xyridage.e. — Perianth  partly  glumaceous  ;  inner  set  of  3 

yellow  petals.     Flowers  in  dense  heads,  perfect.     247 

ERiocAULONACEiE. — In  shallow  water.  Flowers  moncecious 
or  dioecious,  in  a  small  woolly  head,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  7-angled  scape.  Leaves  in  a  tuft  at  the 
base 247 


KEY    TO    THE    ORDERS. 


III.     GLUMACEOUS  DIVISION. 

Flowers  without  a  true   perianth,  but   subtended   by  thin 
scales  called  glumes. 

Cyterace^. — Sheaths  of  the  leaves  not  split 248 

Gramine^. — Sheaths  of  the  leaves  split  on  the  side  away 

from  the  blade 251 

SERIES  II.     CRYPTOGAMS. 
Plants  without  stamens  and  pistils,  reproducing  themselves 
by  spores  instead  of  seeds. 

CLASS  III.    PTERIDOPHYTES. 

Stem  containing  vascular  as  well  as  cellular  tissue. 

FiLiCES. — Spores  produced  on  the  fronds 257 

Equisetace^ — Spores  produced  on  the  under  side  of  the 

shield-shaped  scales  of  a  terminal  spike  or  cone.     267 

Lycopodiace^. — Low,  long-stemmed,  moss-like  ever- 
greens. Spores-cases  produced  in  the  axils  of 
the  simple  leaves  or  bracts.  Spores  of  jne  kind 
only 269 

Selaginellace^. — Spores  of  two  kinds,  large  and  small. 
Spore-cases  solitary  in  the  axils  of  small  4-ranked 
leaves,  or  at  the  bases  of  linear  radical  leaves. . . .     270 

Salviniace^. — Sporocarps  beneath  the  stem.  Floating 
aquatics,  pinnately  branched,  with  minute  imbri- 
cated leaves 271 


THE  COMMONLY  OCCURRING 

WILD  PLANTS  OF  CANADA. 


SEEIES    I. 

FLOWKRING  OR  PHANEROG'AMOUS 
PLANTS. 

Plants  producing  Hower.s  (that  is  to  say,  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  usually  floral  envelopes  o£  some  kind),  and 
seeds  containing  an  embryo. 

Class  I.     DICOTYLE'DONS. 

Embryo  having  at  least  two  cotyledons.  Parts  of  the 
flower  usually  in  fours  or  fives.  Leaves  net-veined. 
Wood  in  circular  layers  between  the  pith  and  the  bark. 

Hub-class  L     AN'GIOSPERMS. 

Heeds  enclosed  in  a  seed-vessel  or  pericarp. 

L     POLYPET'ALOUS    DIVISION. 

Plants  with  flowers  having  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
lattei-  (consisting  of  petals  entirely  separate  from  each 
other.  (In  some  genera  and  species,  however,  petals  are 
absent.) 


2  COMMON    CANADIAN    WILD    PLANTS. 

Order  I.         RANUNCULA'CE^E.     (Crowfoot  Family.) 

Herbs  or  Avoody  climbers,  with  an  acrid  colourless  juice. 
Parts  of  the  flower  separate  from  each  other.  Ccwoxla  some- 
times wanting.  Stamens  numerous.  Pistil  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions)  apocarpous.  Fruit  an  achene,  follicle,  or 
berry.  Leaves  exstipulate,  with  the  blades  usually  dis- 
sected, and  petioles  spreading  at  the  base. 

Synopsis  of  the  Cienera. 

1.  Cleiirntis.    Real  petals  none  or  stamen  like.    Coloured  sepals  4  or 

more,  valvate  in  ihe  bud.  Fruit  an  aclienc.  with  ilie  long  and 
feathery  style  attached.  Leaves  all  opposite.  Plant  climbing  by 
the  bending  of  the  petioles. 

2.  .4iienio'iie.     Petals  none  or  stamen-like.     Coloured  sepals  imbri- 

cated in  the  bud.  Achenes  many,  in  a  head,  pointed  or  tailed, 
not  ribbed.  Stem-leaves  opposite  or  -whorled,  fornmig  an  invo- 
lucre remote  J  rom  theflotcer. 

3.  Hepnt'lca.    Petals  none.    Coloured  sepals  0-12,  whitish  or  bluish. 

Achenes  many,  not  ribbed.  Leaves  all  radical.  An  involucre  of 
■1  leaves  close  to  the  flower,  and  liable  to  be  mi.staken  for  a  calyx. 

4.  Tlinliv'triiin.    Petals  none.    Coloured  sepals  4  or  more,  greenish. 

Achenes  several,  angled  or  grooved.  Xo  involucre.  Stem-leaves 
alternate,  decompound.  Flowers  in  panicles  or  corymbs,  mostly 
dioecious. 

5.  Myosu'riis.    Petals  5,  white,  with  slender  claws.    Sepals  5,  spurred 

at  the  base.  Aclienes  in  a  long  slender  spike.  Small  plants  with 
tufted  narrow  root-leaves,  and  1-flowered  scapes. 
C.  Baiiuu'cniiis.  Sepals  5,  deciduous.  Petals  generally  .5,  each  with 
a  pit  or  little  scale  on  the  Inside  of  the  claw.  Achenes  many,  in 
heads,  short-pointed.  Stem-leaves  alternate.  Flowers  solitary 
or  coiymbed,  mostly  yellow,  rarely  white. 

7.  <;artha.    Petals  none.     Sepals  .5-9,  yellow.     Fruit  a  many-seeded 

lollicle.  Leaves  large,  glabrous,  heart-shaped  or  kidney-.shaped, 
mostly  crenate.    Stem  hollow  and  fuiTowed. 

8.  Cop'ti.s.     Sepals  .t-7,  white,  deciduous.     Petals  5-7,  j'ellow  with 

slender  claws,  and  somewhat  tubular  at  the  apex.  Carpels  3-7, 
on  slender  stalks.  Fruit  a  follicle.  Flowers  on  naked  scapes. 
Leaves  radical,  shining,  divided  into  three  wedge-shaped  leaflets, 
sharply  toothed.    Root  fibrous,  golden  yellow. 

9.  Aquile  gia.    Sepals  5,  coloured.    Petals  .">,  each  a  long  hollow  spur. 

Carpels  •'>.  Follicles  erect,  many-seeded.  Flowers  very  showy, 
terminating  the  branches.    Leaves  decompound. 
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10.  Delpbin'lnui.    Sepals  5,  unequa',  petal-like,  the  upper  one  pro- 

diwed  backward  into  a  spur.  Petals  4,  irregular,  the  upper  pair 
spxirred,  and  project  ing  back  ward  i  nto  the  spur  of  the  upper  sepal 
(rarely  only  2).  Flowers  blue  or  whitish,  in  terminal  racemes. 
Leaves  palmately  dissected. 

11.  Acta-'a.    Sepals  4-5,  caducous.    Petals  4-10,  with  slender  claws. 

Stamens  many,  with  long  filaments.  Fruit  a  many-seeded 
berry.  Flowers  in  a  short  thick  raceme.  Leaves  decompound, 
leaflets  sharply  toothed. 

12.  Ciniit'if'iiga.     Sepals  4-.5,  caducous.     Petals  several,  small,  two- 

horned  at  the  apex,  ('arpels  1-8,  l)ecomin.£;-  i)ods.  Flowers  in 
long  plume-like  racemes. 
1.3.  Hydrjis'lis.  Petals  none.  Flowers  solitary.  Sepal-*  3,  petal-like, 
greenisli  white.  Car;iolsl2or  more,  forming  a  head  of  crimson 
l_.>.seeded  berries  in  fruit.  Stem  low,  from  a  knotted  yellow  root- 
stock.    Leaves  simple,  lobed. 

1.  CLEM'ATI.S,  L.    Virgin's  Bower. 

1.  C.  Virginia'na,  L.  (Common  Virgin's  Bower.)  A 
woody-stemmed  climber.  Flowers  in  panicled  clusters, often 
dioecious,  white.  Leaves  of  3  ovate  leaflets,  wliich  are  cut 
or  lobed.  Feathery  tails  of  the  achenes  very  conspicuous 
in  the  autumn. — Along  streams  and  in  swamps. 

2.  C.  ligUStieifo'lia,  Xutt.  Very  much  like  the  last, 
but  the  leaves  have  usually  5  leaflets. — N.  W. 

3.  C.  vertieilla'ris,  DC.  Shrubby  climber.  Peduncles 
bearing  single  large  flowers,  with  thin,  wide-spreading, 
bluish-purple  sepals.  Tails  of  the  achenes  plumose.  Leaves 
of  three  leaflets,  which  are  entire,  or  sparingly  toothed  or 
lobed. — Kocky  places. 

2.  AXEMO'XE,  L.    Anem'ONE. 

*  Styles  long  and  haivy,  forming  feathery  tails  in  fruit. 
1.  A.  patens,  L.,  var.  Nuttallia'na,  Gray.  ('Pr.\irie  A. 
OR  Pasque  Flower.)  Villous  with  long  silky  hairs.  Flower 
erect,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  Sepals  5-7,  jDurplish  or 
white,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  spreading  at  maturity. 
Involucre  sessile,  its  lobes  numerous,  all  united  at  the  base 
to  form  a  shallow  cup.  Leaves  radical,  the  blades  deeply 
cut  into  3  well-marked  divisions,   the  middle  one  stalked, 
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TiiKl  all  again  dissected  into  narro\s-  lubes.  Fea(her\'  tails 
of  tlie  cai'fjels  2  inches  long.  A  ]nw  ]ilaiit,  flowering  in 
early  spring. — N.  W. 

**  Styles  short,  not  jjliimone. 

2.  A.  paPViflo'ra,  Michx.  (Small-flowered  A.)  Stem 
3-12  inches  high,  one-flowered.  Sepals  5  or  6.  white.  Invo- 
lucre 2-3-leaved  far  below  the  flower.  Head  of  carpels 
u-oolhj,  globular.  Root^leaves  small,  S-parted,  their  divi- 
sions crenately  lobed. — Rocky  river-margins. 

3.  A.  multif'ida,  DC.  (Maxy-cleft  A.)  Silky-hairy. 
Principal  involucre  2-3-leaved,  bearing  one  naked  and  one 
or  two  2-leaved  peduncles.  Leaves  of  the  involucre  short- 
petioled,  twice  or  thrice  3-parted  and  cleft,  their  divisions 
linear.  Sepals  red,  greenish-yellow,  or  whitish.  Head  of 
carpels  spherical  or  oval,  woolly. — Rocky  river-margins,  etc. 

\.  A.  eylin'driea,  Gray.  (Long-fruited  A.)  Carpels 
very  numerous,  in  an  oblong  woolly  head  about  an  inch 
long.  Peduncles  2-6,  long,  upright,  leafless.  Stem-leaves 
in  a  whorl,  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as  the  peduncles,  long- 
petioled.  Sepals  5,  greenish-white.  Plant  about  two  feet 
high,  clothed  with  silky  hairs. — Dry  woods. 

5.  A.  Virglnia'na,  L.  (A'irginian-  A.)  Very  much  like 
the  last,  but  larger.  Also,  the  central  peduncle  only  is 
naked,  the  others  having  each  a  pair  of  leaves  about  the 
middle,  from  wliose  axils  other  peduncles  occasionally 
spring.  Sepals  greenish.  Head  of  carpels  oval  or  oblong. 
— Dry  rocky  woods  and  river  banks. 

G.  A.  Pennsylvan'iea,  L.  (A.  dichotoma,  L.,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  (Pennsylvania^  A.)  Carpels  fewer  and  the 
head  not  woolly,  but  pubescent  and  spherical.  Stem-leaven 
sessile,  primary  ones  3  in  a  whorl,  l)ut  only  a  pair  of  smaller 
ones  on  each  side  of  the  flowering  branches.  Radical  leaves 
.0-7-parted.  Se^aals  5,  obovate,  large  and  white.  Plant 
hairj',  scarcely  a  foot  high. — Low  meadows. 

7.  A.  nemoro'sa,  L.  (Wood  A.  Wind-flower.)  Plant 
not  more  than  six  inches  high,  nearly  smooth,  one-flowered. 
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Stem-leaves  in  a  whorl  of  3,  long-petioled,  3-5-parted.  Sepals 
4-7,  oval,  white,  or  often  purplish  on  the  back. — Moist 
places. 

3.  HEPAT'ICA,  Dill.    Liver-leaf.    Hepatica. 

1.  H.  aeutil'oba,  DC.  (Sharp-lobed  H.)  Leaves  with  3 
(sometimes  5)  acute  lobes,  appearing  after  the  flowers. 
Petioles  silky-hairy. — Woods  in  spring. 

2.  H.  tril'oba,  Chaix.  (Eouxd-lobed  H.)  Leaves  with  3 
rounded  lobes ;  those  of  the  involucre  also  obtuse. — Dry 
rich  woods  in  spring. 

(The  two  species  just  described  are  included  under  Ankmoxe  in 
Macoun's  Cataloj^ue,  the  first  yarned  being  A.  acutiloba,  Laicson,  and 
the  second  A.  Hepatica,  L.) 

4.  THALIC'TKI'.n,  Tcjiirn.    Meadow-Rue. 

1.  T.  anemonoi'des,  Michx.  (^Anevionella  thalictroides, 
Spach.)  (Rue- Anemone.  I  Stem  low.  Stem-leaves  all  in  a 
whorl  at  the  top.  Hoots  tuberous.  Flowers  several  in  an 
umbel,  by  which  character  this  plant  is  easily  distinguished 
from  Wood  Anemone,  which  it  otherwise  resembles. — South- 
westward,  in  sirring. 

2.  T.  dioi'eum,  L.  (Early  'Si.)  Stem  smooth,  pale  and 
glaucous.  1-2  feet  high.  Flowers  dicecious,  in  ample  panicles, 
purplish  or  greenish  ;  the  yellow  anthers  drooping  and  very 
conspicuous.  Leaves  alternate,  decompound  ;  leaflets  with 
5-7  rounded  lobes. — Woods. 

3.  T.  polyg'amum,  Muhl.  {T.  Comuti,  L.)  (Tall  M.) 
Stem  smooth  or  nearly  so,  2-6  feet  high.  Leaves  sessile ; 
leaflets  very  much  like  No.  2.  Flowers  white,  in  compound 
panicles  ;  anthers  not  drooping  ;  filaments  club-shaped. — 
Low  wet  meadows,  and  along  streams. 

4.  T.  purpuras' eens,  L.  (Purplish  M.)  Stem  mostly 
purplish,  2-4  feet  high.  Stem-leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so  ; 
leaflets  veiny  beneath,  often  glandular- pubescent,  and  so 
distinguished  from  No.  3.  Flowers  resfmbling  those  of 
No.  2. 


^ 
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5.  .Ml'OSl'RlS,  Dill.    MOCSETAJL. 

1.  M.  min'imus,  L.  Scapes  2-6  inches  high.  Leaves 
linear-spathulate.  Achenes  blunt,  in  a  spike  1-2  inches 
long  when  ripe. 

2.  M.  ariSta'tUS,  Benth.,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 

above  by  the  i^ersi^tent  style  nearly  as  long  as  the  achene. — 

N.W. 

6.  KAXIX't'lLls,  L.    Crowfoot.    Buttercup, 

1.  R.  aquat'ills,  L.,  var.  triehophyl'lus,  Gray.  ("Whitk 
Water-Crowfoot.)  Foliage  under  ivater,  filiform,  usually 
collapsing  when  withdrawn  from  the  water.  Floicers  white, 
floating,  each  petal  with  a  little  pit  on  the  inside  of  the 
claw. — Stagnant  pools  and  slow-flowing  streams. 

2.  R.  eircina'tUS,  Sibth.  Much  like  No.  1,  but  the 
immersed  leaves  are  mostly  sessile,  and  do  not  collai^se  wlien 
withdrawn  from  the  water. — Toronto  harbour;  and  abund- 
ant in  N.  W. 

3.  R.  Cymbala'Pia,  Pursh.  (Sea-Side  Crowfoot.)  Low, 
smLOoth,  spreading  by  runners  which  take  root  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  long-petioled,  roundish,  crenate,  rather  fleshy.  Pet- 
als 5-8,  yellow.  Carpels  striate,  in  an  oblong  head. — Sea- 
shore, and  beside  brackish  streams  and  springs. 

4.  R.  multif  idus,  Pursh.  (Yellow  Water-Crowfoot.) 
Like  No.  1,  but  larger,  and  with  yelloic  flowers,  sometimes 
creeping  in  the  mud  ;  the  leaves  round  kidney-shaped,  and 
more  or  less  deeply  lobed  and  toothed.  — Ponds  and  ditches. 

5.  R.  Flam'mula,  L.,  var.  reptans,  Meyer.  (Creeping 
Spearwokt.  I  Stem  reclining,  rooting  at  the  joints,  only  8-6 
inches  long.  Leaves  linear,  entire,  remote.  Flowers  yellow, 
J  of  an  inch  broad. — Sandy  and  gravelly  shores  of  ponds 
and  rivers. 

6.  R.  Phomboi'deus,  Groldie.  Stem  erect,  low  (3-8  inches), 
hairy ;  root-leaves  roundish  or  rhombic-ovate,  mostly  cre- 
nate ;  lowest  stem-leaves  similar  or  3-5-lobed,  the  upper 
nearlj'  sessile  and  deeply  cut  into  linear  lobes.  Petals  large, 
exceeding  the  calyx  ;  achenes  orbicular,  with  a  minute  beak, 
in  a  globular  head. — Dry  plains,  in  earl3'  summer. 
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7.  R.  affl'nis,  R.  Br.  (Eough-fruited  C.)  Taller  than 
No.  6,  more  or  less  pubescent.  Root-leaves  jjetioled,  usually 
pedately  multifld  ;  stem-leaves  nearly  sessile,  with  broadly 
linear  lobes.  Petals  light-yellow,  about  half  an  inch  long. 
Achenes,  with  recurved  beaks,  forming  an  oblong  head. — 
N.  W. 

8.  R.  abOPti'VUS,  L.  (Small-flowered  C.)  Petals  shorter 
than  the  reflexed  calyx.  Stem  erect,  wry  smooth,  slender. 
Radical  leaves  roundish,  crenate,  petiolate  ;  stem-leaves  3-5- 
parted,  sessile.  Carpels  in  a  globular  head,  each  with  a 
minute  curved  beak. — Shady  hill-sides  and  wet  pastures. 
Var.  mieranthus,  Gray,  is  pubescent,  with  more  slender 
peduncles  and  fewer  achenes. 

9.  R.  seelera'tUS,  L.  (Cursed  C.)  Petals  about  the  same 
length  as  the  calyx.  Stem  thick,  hollow,  smooth.  Radical 
leaves  3-lobed  ;  stem-leaves  3-parted,  uppermost  almost 
sessile.     Head  of  car  pels  oblong. — Wet  ditches. 

10.  R.  reeurva'tUS,  Poir.  (Hooked  C.)  Petals  shorter 
than  the  reflexed  calyx.  Stem  hirsute,  with  stiff  spreading 
hairs.  Radical  and  cauline  leaves  about  alike,  long-petioled. 
Head  of  carpels  globular,  each  with  a  long  recurved  beak. — 
Woods. 

11.  R.  Pennsylvan'ieus,  L.  (Bristly  C.)  Petals  not 
longer  than  the  reflexed  calyx.  Stem  hirsute.  Leaves  ter- 
nately  divided,  divisions  of  the  leaves  stalked,  unequally 
3-cleft.  Head  of  carpels  oblong,  achenes  icith  straight  beaks, 
and  so  easilj-  distinguished  from  No.  10. — Wet  places. 

12.  R.  his'pidus,  Michx.  Resembling  the  last  species, 
but  with  few-leaved  ascending  or  reclining  stems,  not  always 
hirsute.  Root  a  cluster  of  stout  fibres.  Calyx  hardly 
reflexed,  soon  deciduous,  much  shorter  than  the  petals. 
Achenes  strongly  margined,  with  straight  beaks  ;  in  a 
globular  or  oval  head. — Wesley  Park,  Niagara. 

13.  R.  septentriona'lis,  Poir.  Petals  much  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Early-flowering  stems  ascending,  ^;i'<<i?25' /cr?'<^ 
long  runners  during  the  sumvier.     Leaves  ternate;  divisions 
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generally  stalked,  deeply  and  sharply  lobed,  petioles  ap- 
pressed-pubescent.  Achenes  large,  compressed,  strongly  mar- 
gined, in  globular  heads,  and  vnth  long  flat  beaks.  Peduncles 
furrowed. — Wet  places. 

14.  R.  Pepens,  L.  Much  resembling  the  last  in  habit, 
but  smaller,  and  the  leaves  not  so  deeply  and  sharply  cut. 
Flowering  later.  Leaves  often  blotched  with  white.  The 
style  shorter  than  in  No.  13,  and  stigmatic  along  the  whole 
inner  side,  persistent. — Low  ground,  chiefly  eastward. 

15.  R.  bulbo'SUS,  L.  (Bulbous  C.  or  Buttercup.  )  Petals 
much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stem  erect,  from  a  hulb-like 
base.  Flowers  an  inch  broad,  on  furrowed  peduncles. — 
Pastures.     Rather  rare. 

16.  R.  a'eris,  L.  (Tall  C.  or  Buttercup.)  Much  taller 
than  No.  15.  Petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stem 
upright,  no  bulb  at  the  base.     Peduncles  not  Jiirrovjed. 

17.  R.  faseieula'riS,  Muhl.  (Early  C.J  Petals  much 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Plant  5-9  inches  high,  erect,  pubes- 
cent with  silky  hairs.  Radical  leaves  appearing  pinnate, 
the  terminal  division  long-stalked,  the  lateral  ones  sessile. 
Root  a  bundle  of  thickened  fleshy  fibres. — Rocky  woods  and 
fields  in  spring. 

T.  €AL'THA,  L.     Marsh-MariGOLD. 

C.  palustris,  L.  (Marsh- Marigold.)  Stem  about  a  foot 
high,  hollow,  round,  forking,  very  glabrous.  Flowers  golden 
yellow,  1-1|  inches  broad. — Swamps  and  wet  meadows.  A 
very  conspicuous  plant  in  early  spring. 

8,  C'OP'TIS,  Salisb.    Goldthread. 

C.  trifolia,  Salisb.  (Three- LEAVED  Goldthread.)  Low 
and  stemless.  Scapes  1-flowered,  with  a  single  bract  above 
the  middle.  Petals  much  smaller  than  the  sepals. — On  logs 
and  about  stumps  in  cedar  swamps. 

9.  AQI'ILE'GIA,  Tourn.    Columbine. 

1.  A.  Canadensis,  L.  (Wild  Columbine.;  Stem  branch- 
ing, a  foot  or  more  in  height,  smooth.  Leaves  decompound  ; 
leaflets  in  threes.  Flowers  nodding,  scarlet  outside,  yellow 
within. — Rocky  woods  and  thickets. 
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2.  A.  vulgaris,  L.  (Garden  Columbine.)  This  species 
has  escaped  from  cultivation  in  some  jilaces.  Spurs  hooked. 
Flowers  blue,  purple,  or  Avhitish. 

10.  DELPHl\'li;.n,  L.    Larkspur. 

1.  D.  azu'reum,  ]Michx.  (Prairie  Larkspur.)  Carpels  H, 
the  pods  erect.  Lobes  of  the  leaves  numerous,  narrowly 
linear.  Raceme  strict,  but  not  dense.  Spur  usually  curved 
upwards. — X.W. 

2.  D.  Gonsol'ida,  L.  (Field  L.)  Has  escaped  from  gar- 
dens in  a  few  places.  The  pistil  is  single,  and  the  flowers 
are  scattered  on  the  sjDreading  branches.     Petals  2,  united. 

II.  ACT.*;' A,  L.    Baneberky. 

1.  A.  spiea'ta,  L.,  var.  rubra,  Ait.  (Red  B.)  Baceme 
short,  breadth  and  length  being  about  the  same.  Pedicels 
slender.     Berries  red. — Rich  woods. 

2.  A.  alba,  Bigel.  (White  B.)  Baceme  longer  than  broad. 
Pedicels  thickened  in  fruit,  cherry-coloured.  Berries  rvhite. 
— Same  localities  as  No.  1. 

13.  CINI€IF'l'«A,  L.     BUGBANE. 
C.   raeemo'sa,  Ell.      (Black  Snakeroot.)     stem  3-G  feet 
high.      Resembling  a  tall  Acttea,  but  easily  distinguished 
by  its  plume-like  raceme  of  white  flowers. — South-western 
Ontario. 

13.  Hl'DRA»»'TIS,  L.  Okangeroot.  Yellow  Puccoox. 
H.  Canadensis,  L.  A  low  plant,  bearing  a  single  radi- 
cal leaf,  and  a  pair  of  cauline  ones  near  the  summit  of  the 
simple  stem.  Leaves  rounded,  cordate,  5-7-lobed,  very  large 
when  fully  grown. — Wet  meadows,  in  early  summer,  south- 
westward. 

Order  11.  MAGNOLIA' CE.S.  (Magnolia  Family.) 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  or  lobed  (not  ser- 
rate) leaves.  Sepals  3,  coloured,  deciduous.  Petals  6-9, 
deciduous.  Stamens  hypogynous,  indefinite,  separate  ; 
anthers  adnate.  Carpels  numerous,  in  many  rows  on  an 
elongated  receptacle.     Fruit  resembling  a  cone. 
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I.  LIRIODEN  DROX,  L.  Ti  lip-Tree. 
L.  Tulipif  era,  L.  A  large  and  stately  tree,  growing  to 
a  great  height  in  many  parts  of  the  western  peninsula  of 
Ontario.  Leaves  large,  truncate,  or  with  a  shallow  notch 
at  the  end.  Plowers  large,  showy,  soli tar3'^;  petals  greenish- 
yellow,  marked  with  orange.  Fruit  a  dry  cone,  which,  at 
maturity,  separates  into  dry  winged  indehiscent  carpels. 

Order  III.     ANONA'CE^.     (Custard-Apple  Family.) 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate   and  entire  leaves,  and 
solitary,  axillary,  perfect,   hypogynous  flowers.     Sepals  3. 
Petals  6,  in  two  sets,  deciduous.     Stamens  numerous.     Car- 
pels few  or  many,  fleshy  in  fruit. 

1.  ASIM'IXA,  Adans.  North  American  Papaw. 
A.  tril'oba,  Dunal.  (Common  Papaw.)  Found  only  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula.  A  small  tree,  not  unlike  a  young 
beech  in  appearance,  and  forming  thickets  near  Queenston 
Heights.  Flowers  purple,  appearing  before  the  leaves;  the 
three  outer  jietals  much  larger  than  the  three  inner  ones. 
Fruit  2  to  3  inches  long,  edible. 

Order  IV.     MENISPERMA'CE^.     (Moonseed  Family.) 

Woody  twiners,  with  25eltate  alternate  leaves  and  small 
dioecious  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  yellowish-white,  usually 
six  of  each,  the  petals  in  front  of  the  sepals.  Stamens 
numerous.  Fruit  a  drupe,  in  appearance  something  like 
a  small  grape,  with  moon-shaped  seeds. 

1.  HIEXISPER'MUM,  L.    MOONSEEU. 

M.  Canadense,  L.  (CANADLA^f  Moonseed.)  A  twining 
plant,  found,  though  not  abundantly,  in  low  grounds  in 
rich  woods.  It  may  be  pretty  easily  recognized  by  its 
usually  7-angled  thin  leaves,  which  are  peltate  near  the  edge. 
Fruit  bluish-black. 

Order  V.     BERBERIDA'CEiE.     (Barberry  Family.) 
Herbs  (or  shruV)s ),  with  alternate  petiolatc  leaves.    Sepals 
and  petals  in  fours,   sixes,  or  eights  (except  in  the  genus 
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Podophyllum),  with  the  petals  in  front  ui  the  sepals.  Sta- 
mens (except  in  Podophyllum)  as  many  as  the  petals,  one 
before  each.  Anthers  usually  opening  by  a  valve  at  the 
top.     Fruit  berry-like,  or  a  pod. 

Synopsis  «f  the  Genera. 

*Petals  and  stamens  6. 

1.  Ber'berls.     Shrub,  with  yellow  wood  and  yellow  flowers  in  droop- 

ing racemes.  Stamens  irritable.  Petals  fi,  obovate,  concave, 
each  with  two  s'landular  spots  inside  at  the  base.  Fruit  a  sour 
berry,  oblong,  scarlet. 

2.  i'aiilophyl'luni.     A    purplish   herb,    flowering   in    early   spring. 

Petals  thick,  much  shorter  than  the  sepals.  Leaves  decompound. 

*  ^Petals  6-0.    Stamens  8-18. 
5.  I'oiloph.yl'iiiiii.    Petals  6-0.    Stamens  12-18.    Anthers  ?io<  opening 

ny  uplifting  valves.    Fruit  a  large  berry.    Leaves  peltate. 
1.  Jellcr.so'iiia.     Petals  and  stamens  mostly  8.    Anthers  opening  by 

uplifting  valves.    Pod  opening  by  a  lid.   Leaves  divided  in  two. 

1.  BKK'BEKI!^,  L.    Barberry. 

B.  VUlga'riS,  L.  (Common  Barberry.)  Shrub.  Leaves 
on  the  fresh  shoots  ol  the  season  mostly  reduced  to  branched 
spines,  from  whose  axils  proceed  the  next  year  close  clus- 
ters of  obovate-oblong,  bristly-toothed  leaves,  with  short, 
jointed  petioles,  and  many-flowered  racemes.  Sepals,  petals 
and  stamens  6  each.  Outside  of  sepals  are  2-6  bractlets. 
Petals  yellow.  Fruit  an  oolong,  sour,  scarlet  berry. — Cul- 
tivated grounds. 

3.  <miilophyl'LI;m,  >iichx.    blue  Cohosh. 

C.  thalietPOi'des,  Michx.  (Blue  Cohosh.)  Plant  1-2 
feet  high,  very  glaucous  and  dull  purple  when  young. 
Flowers  yellowish-green,  in  a  terminal  small  raceme,  ap- 
pearing in  spring  before  the  decompound  leaves  are  develoj^ed. 
Sepals  6,  with  3  little  bractlets  at  their  base.  Petals  6,  thick 
and  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  much  smaller  than  the  sepals. 
Stamens  6,  one  before  each  petal.  Ovary  bursting  soon 
after  the  flowering,  and  leaving  the  two  drupe- like  seeds 
najied  on  their  rather  thick  stalks.  Fruit  bluish,  $  oi  an 
inch  across. — Rich  woods. 
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2.  PODOPHVLLFM,  L.    May  Apple.    Mandrake. 

P.  pelta'tum,  L.  Stem  about  l  foot  high.  Flowerless  stems 
■with  one  large  7-0-lobed  umljrella-like  leaf,  peltate  in  the 
centre  ;  the  flowering  ones  with  two  lea.ves,  peltate  near  the 
edge,  the  flower  nodding  from  the  fork.  Sepals  6,  caducous. 
Petals  6-9,  large  and  Avhite.  Stamens  12-18.  Fruit  large, 
oval,  yellowish,  not  poisonous. — Found  in  patches  in  rich 
woods.     The  leaves  and  roots  are  poisonous. 

.5.  JEFFERSO'SIA,  Barton.    Twix-LEaf. 

J.  diphyl'la,  Pers.  A  low  plant,  flowering  in  early  spring ; 
the  solitary  white  flowers  on  naked  scapes.  Sepals  4,  fuga- 
cious. Petals  8.  Stamens  8.  Ovary  pointed.  Stigma 
2-lobed.  Pod  pear-shaped,  the  top  forming  a  lid.  Leaves 
radical,  long-petioled  ;  the  blades  divided  into  ttvo  leaflets 
ivith  the  outer  margins  lobed. — Woods,  chiefly  in  the  western 
peninsula  of  Ontario. 

Ordek  VI.     NYMPH^ffiA'CE^.     (Water-Lilt  Family.) 

Aquatic  herbs  with  cordate  or  peltate,  usually  floating, 
leaves.  Floating  flowers  on  long  immersed  peduncles. 
Petals  and  stamens  generally  numerous. 

Syuopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Brase'nia.     Sepals  and  petals  each  3  (occasionally  4).     Stamens 

12-2 1.    Leaves  oval,  peltate. 

2.  Xyiupliie'a.     Sepals  4-6.     Petals  numerous,   ichite,  imbricated  in 

many  rows,  irradually  passing  into  stamens,  hypogynous,  or  epi- 
gynous.  Stamens  epigynous.  Stigmas  radiating  as  in  a  Poppy- 
head. 

3.  Nii'phar.     Sepals  .5-6,  yellow.    Petals  many,  small    and   stamen- 

like.   Stamens  under  the  ovary. 

I.  BKASE'XIA,  Schreber.     WATER-SmELD. 

B.  pelta'ta,  Pursh.  Stems  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  coated  with  jelly.  Leaves  oval,  two  inches  across, 
neitate.  Flowers  small,  purplish. — Ponds  and  slow-flowing 
streams. 
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2.  WMPH.F/A,  Touiii.     Watich-Lilv. 

1.  N.  odorata,  Ait.  (Swekt  -  spkntki)  Watkr-Lily.) 
Leaves  orbicular,  clol't  at  the  base  to  the  jiotiok-,  5-0  inches 
wide,  often  crimson  underneath.  Flower  very  sireet-scented. 
Ponds  and  slow  streams. 

Var.  minor,  Sims,  has  much  smaller  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  the  latter  are  often  pink-tinted. 

2.  N.  tubero'sa,  Paine.  (TuBER-BEARixG  W.)  Leaves 
larger  and  more  prominently  ribbed  than  in  No.  1,  reni- 
form-orbicular,  green  on  both  sides.  Flower  not  at  all,  or 
only  slightly,  sweet-scented.  Root-stocks  jDroducing  tubers, 
which  come  off  spontaneouslj^.— Mostly  in  slow  waters 
opening  into  Lake  Ontario. 

3.  NIFHAR,  Smitli.    YELLOW  Pond-Lily. 

1.  N.  ad'vena,  Ait.  (Commox  Y.  P.)  Leaves  floating,  or 
emersed  and  erect,  thickisli,  roundish  or  oblong,  cordate. 
Sepals  6. — Stagnant  water.  Var.  minuS  is  more  slender, 
and  has  smaller  leaves  and  flowers.  Probably  a  hybrid 
between  this  and  the  next. 

2.  N.  Kalmia'num,  Ait.  (Small  Y.  P.)  (N.  luteum,  var. 
pumilum,  Gray.)  Floating  leaves  usually''  not  more  than  two 
inches  across,  the  sinus  very  narrow  or  closed  ;  the  radical 
ones  very  thin  and  with  a  wide  obtuse  sinus.  Flowers  hardly 
an  inch  across.     Sepals  5. — Northward,  in  slow  waters. 

Order  VII.     SARRACENIA'CE.^.     (Pitcher- Plant  F.) 
Bog-plants,  easily  distinguished  by  their  pitcher-shaped 
leaves,  all  radical. 

1.  SAURACE'XIA,  Tourn.  Side-Saddle  Flower. 
S.  purpu'rea,  L.  (Purple  S.  Huntsman's  Cup.)  Leaves 
hollow,  with  a  wing  on  one  side,  purple-veined,  curved,  Avith 
the  hood  erect  and  open.  Sepals  5,  coloured,  with  3  small 
bractlets  at  the  base.  Petals  5,  fiddle-shaped,  curved  over 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  deep  purple.  Ovary  5-celled,  glo- 
bose, the  short  style  expanding  above  into  a  5-angled 
umbrella,  with  a  hooked  stigma  at  each  angle.  Flowers  on 
naked  scapes,  nodding. — Bogs. 
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Okijkr  VIII.     PAPAVERA  CEiE.     {Puvpy  Family.) 

Herbs,  with  milky  or  coloured  juice  and  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules.  Flowers  pol3^androus,  liypogynous.  Sepals 
2,  caducous.  Petals  4-12.  Stamens  numerous,  anthers  in- 
trorse.  Fruit  a  1-celled  pod  (in  Poppy  imperfectly  manj'- 
celled),  with  numerous  seeds. 

Synopsis  of  the  Cienera. 

1.  Clielido'niuni.  Juice  yellow.  Petals  4,  crumpled  in  tlie  l)ud, 
yellow. 

'J.  Sangafna'ria.  Juice  red.  Petals  8-12,  not  crumpled  in  tlie  bud, 
white. 

3.  Papa'vep.  Juice  milky.  Petals  mo.stly  4.  Ovary  imperfectly 
many-celled.    Stigmas  united  into  a  radiate  sessile  crown. 

1.  CHELIIM^WiriU,  L.    Gelakdine. 

C-  majUS,  L.  Petals  4,  deciduous,  crumpled  in  the  bud. 
Juice  of  the  plant  yellotc.  Flower-buds  nodding.  Flowers 
small,  yellow,  in  a  kind  of  umbel.  Fruit  a  smooth  1-celled 
slender  pod,  from  Avhich  the  two  valves  fall  away,  leaving 
the  parietal  placentas  as  a  slender  framework,  with  the 
seeds  attached. — "Waste  places. 

2.  SANGUIS' A' RI A,  Dill.  Blood-root. 
S.  Canadensis,  L.  Petals  8-l2,  not  crumpled  in  the  bud. 
Flower-buds  not  nodding.  A  stemless  plant,  with  a  thick 
rhizome  which  emits  a  red  juice  when  cut,  and  sends  up  in 
early  spring  a  single  rounded,  5^7-lobed,  thickish  leaf,  and 
a  l-flowered  scape.     Flowers  white. — Rich  woods. 

.■J.  PAP.AVER,  Toum.    Poppy. 

1.  P.  SOmnif  erum,  L.  (Common  Poppy.)  Smooth  and 
glaucous.  Leaves  clasping,  wavy,  cut-toothed.  Pod  globose. 
Petals  white  or  jjurple,  the  buds  nodding. — Waste  places 
and  old  garden?. 

2.  P.  Rhoe'as,  L.  (Corn  Poppy.)  Sparingly  hispid. 
Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  cut- toothed.  Pod 
globular,  smooth.  Corolla  2-4  inches  in  diameter,  scarlet, 
often  with  a  dark  centre. — Waste-heaps,  Atl.  Prov. 
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3.  P.  dubium,  L.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves  narrower.  Pod  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Corolla  a  paler  red. — Ballast-lieaps,  Atl.  Prov. 

Order  IX.     FUMARIA'CE-S.    (Fumitory  Family.) 

Smooth  herbs,  with  brittle  stems,  watery  juice,  dissected 
leaves,  and  irregular  flowers.  Sepals  2,  veiy  small.  Corolla 
flattened  and  closed,  of  4  petals,  the  two  inner  united  bj' 
their  tips  over  the  anthers  of  the  6  stamens.  Stamens  in 
two  sets  of  3  each ;  filaments  often  united ;  the  middle 
anther  of  each  set  2-celled,  the  others  1-celled.  Fruit  a 
1-celled  pod. 

Synopsis  of  Uic  <;ciiera. 

1.  Adlu'iiiiu.   Corolla 2-spurred.    Petals  allpermaiiently  united.  Plant 

climbing. 

2.  Dlceu'tra.    Corolla  2-spurred.    Petals  slightly  united,  easily  sepa- 

rated.   Not  climbing. 

3.  Coryd'alis.    Corolla  1-spurred.    Fruit  a  slender  pod,  many-seeded. 

4.  Fniua'ria.     Corolla  1-spurred.     Fruit  a  globular  1-seeded  nutlet, 

indehiscent. 

1.  ADLIIMIIA,  Raf.    Climbing  FuMrroRY. 
A.  eirrho'sa,  E.af.     A  smooth  vine,  climbing  by  the  peti- 
oles of  its  decompound  leaves.     Flowers  in  axillary  pendu- 
lous clusters,  pale  pink. — Low  and  shady  grounds,  and  rocky 
woods. 

3.  DICEN'TRA,  Borkh.    DUTCHMAN'S  Breeches. 

1.  D.  Cueullaria,  DC.  (Dutchman's  Breeches.)  Leaves 
all  radical,  multifid  ;  these  and  the  slender  scapes  rising 
from  a  bulb-like  rhizome  of  coarse  grains.  Flowers  several 
in  a  raceme,  whitish,  spurs  divergent,  elongated,  acute, 
straight. — Rich  woods. 

2.  D.  Canadensis,  DC.     (Squirrel  Corn.)    Underground 

shoots  bearing  small  yellow  tubers,  something  like  grains 
of  corn.  Leaves  very  much  as  in  No.  1.  (^"orolla  merely 
heart-shaped  ;  spurs  verg  short  and  rounded.  Flowers  green- 
ish-white, fragrant. — Rich  woods. 
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.3.  CORVn'ALIS,  Veiif.     roR^T)ALIS. 

1.  C.  au'rea,  Willd.  (fioiJiEN  Corydalis.)  Stems  low 
and  upreading.  Leaves  dissected.  Fl overs  in  simjile  racemes, 
golden  yellow,  the  outer  petals  keeled,  but  not  crested  on  the 
back.  Pods  pendulous. — Rocky  river-margins  and  burnt 
woods. 

2.  C.  flav'ula,  DC.  (Yellow  C.)  Stems  low  and  spread- 
ing. Elowers  pale  yellow,  the  outer  petals  wing-crested  on 
the  back  ;  crest  3-4- toothed. — South-western  Ontario. 

3.  C.  glauea,  Pursh.  (Pale  Cobydalis.)  Stems  upright, 
1-4  feet  high.  Flowers  in  com  pound  racemes ,  purplish  tipped 
with  yellow.     Pods  erect. — Rocky  woods. 

4.  FKMA'RIA,  Tourn.    FUMTTORY. 

F.  Offleina'lis,  L.  (Common  Fumitory.)  Corolla  flesh- 
coloured,  tipped  with  crimson.  Flowers  small,  in  dense 
racemes  or  spikes. — Waste  placet^  near  dwellings. 

Order  X.     CRUCIF'ERiE.    (Cress  Family.) 

Herbs  with  a  pungent  watery  juice,  alternate  leaves  with- 
out stipules,  and  regular  hypogynous  flowers  in  racemes  or 
corymbs.  Pedicels  without  bractlets.  Sepals  4,  deciduous. 
Petals  4,  forming  a  cross-shaped  corolla.  Stamens  6,  two 
of  them  shorter.  Fruit  a  silique  or  silicle.  (See  Chap.  IV. , 
Part  I.  for  dissection  of  typical  flower.)  The  genera  are 
distinguished  by  the  pods  and  seeds,  the  flowers  in  all  cases 
being  much  alike.  The  seeds  are  exalbuminous,  consisting 
entirely  of  the  embryo,  which  is  folded  up  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  radicle  may  be  bent  so  as  to  lie  against  the 
edge  of  the  cotyledons,  and  the  seed  when  cut  through  cross- 
wise shows  this  section  :  o©  ;  the  cotyledons  are  then  said 
to  he  accumbent.  Or  the  radicle  may  be  folded  against  the 
back  of  the  cotyledon,  showing  this  cross-section  :  '^^  ,  in 
which  case  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  incumbent ;  and  if, 
besides  being  incumbent,  the  cotyledons  are  doubled  round 
the  radicle,  thus  :  ^^ ,  they  are  then  condti plicate. 
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SynoitsiH  of  Ili4>  f^eiiera. 

*  f'nd  dehiscent  ')//  2  valves,  nunally  mitf.h  longer  than  broad. 

1.  Nastiir'tiiiiii.    Flowers  white  or  yellow.    Pod  terete,  obloiis-liuear 

or  ellipsoid.  Seeds  in  two  rinvs  in  each  cell,  globular,  without  a 
wing.    Cotyledons  accumbent. 

2.  Barbare'a.     Flowers   yellow.     Pod  somewhat  4-sided,  the  valves 

strongly  1-nerved.    Seeds  in  one  roio  in  each  cell.     Cotyledons 

accumbent. 
."i.  Vesica'rla.    Flowers  yellow.    Plant  densely   hoary  with   stellate 

hairs.    Pods  ovate  or  globose.    Seeds  flattened,  in  two  rows  in 

each  cell.    Cotyledons  accumbent. 
4  Denta'ria.    Flowers  white  or  pale   purple.    Pod  lanceolate,  flat. 

Seeds  wingless,  on  broad  seed-stalks.    Stem-leaves  2  or  3  in  a 

whorl ;    stem   naked   below.     Root-stock   toothed  or   tuberous. 

Cotyledons  accumbent. 

5.  €ar«laiii'iiie.  Flowers  white  or  rose-coloured.    Pod  linear  or  lance- 

olate, flat,  the  valves  nerveless.  Seeds  wingless,  on  slender  seed- 
stalks.    Stem  leafy  below.    Cotyledons  accumbent. 

6.  Ar'alils.    Flowers  white  or  whitish.    Pod  linear  or  eZoji.o'aierf,  flat- 

tened, the  valves  usually  with  a  distinct  mid-rib.  Stem  leafy. 
Cotyledons  accumbent. 

7.  Ery.s'iniiini.    Flowers  yellow  (or  creamy).     Pod  linear,  distinctly 

4-sided.  Stigma  broadly  2-lobed.  Pedicels  o.f  the  pods  diverging 
from  the  stem.  Leaves  simple,  not  clasping.  Pubescent  with 
appressed  hairs.    Cotyledons  incumbent. 

8.  !!ii<iyiii'l>riiini.    Flowers  yellow,  small.    Pods    awl-shaped   or  4-r>- 

sided,  the  valves  1-3-nerved.  Stigma  small.  Cotyledons  incum- 
bent. 

9.  Hes'peris.    Flowers  large,  purple.    Pod  terete,  elongated.    Stigma- 

lobes  narrow,  erect.    Cotyledons  incumbent. 

10.  Bra^'sica.    Flowers  yellow.    Pod  linear  or  oblong,  nearly  terete, 

or  4-sided,  ivith  a  distinct  beak  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the 
valve!--.    Seeds  usually  in  one  row.    Cotyledons  conduplicate. 

11.  Diplotax'is.    Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  a,lmost  as  in  Brassica. 

Pods  slender,  on  slender  spreading  pedicels.  Beak  conical, 
usually  short.    Seeds  in  two  rows. 

*  *  Pod  dehiscent  by  2  valves,  comparatively  short. 
-t-  Silicle  compressed  parallel  with  the  broad  partition  or  globular. 

12.  Dralta.    Flowers  white.    Pod  flat ;  seeds  several  or  many,  2  rows 

in  each  cell.    Cotyledons  accumbent.    Low  herbs. 

13.  Alys'siiiii.    Flowers  pale  yellow  or  white.    Pnd  orlneular,   flat, 

2- 1 -seeded. 

14.  €aui(>l'iiia.    Flowers  yellow.    Pod  pear-shaped,  pointed;  valves 

l-nerved.    Cotyledons  incumbent. 
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I.').  >'<-H'ii:i.  FIdwcis  very  imifli  :is  in  thr  hist.  Pod  iic.irly  Rlobulai-^ 
hardlji  oiie-tirel  /'/h  of  on  inch  nivaxa,  usually  only  l-ccllcfl  aiifi 
l-sceflc»l,  wriiiklefl,  tipped  wiili  llio  slender  .style. 

■< — i-Silicle  compressed  contrary  to  the  narrov;  juirtition. 

Ifi.  Capsel'la.  Flowens  white.  Pod  obcordate-triansular ;  valves 
boat-shaped,  wingless.    Seeds  numerous.    Cotyledons  incumbent. 

17.  Ttalas'pi.  Flowers  white.  Podobovateorobcordate,?t7>!(7e^.  Seeds 
several.    Cot\-ledons  aceunibent. 

IS.  Lepiil'iniii.  Flowers  white  or  whitish.  Pod  roundish,  very  flat; 
the  valves  boat-shaped  and  icinged.     Seeds  solitary. 

lU.  Seuehie'rsx.  Flowers  g-reenisli-white,  very  small.  Pod  2-seeded, 
the  valves  wrinkled  and  separating'  at  maturity  as  2  closed  one- 
seeded  nutlets.  Prostrate  diflFuse  herbs,  with  a  disagreeable  char- 
acteristic odour. 

*  *  *  Pod  indehiscent,  fleshy,  jointed. 

20.  Cakl'le.    Flowers  purplish.   Pod  2-jointed,  fleshy.    Leaves  fleshy. 

Cotyledons  accumbent. 

21.  Rapli'auiis.    Flowers  yellow,  turning  whitish  or  purplish.     Pod 

elongated,  several-seeded,  mostly  constricted  between  the  seeds. 
Cotyledons  conduplicate. 

1,  \ASTI"R'TIi:.n,  R.  Br.    Watee-Cress. 

1.  N.  officinale,  E.  Br.  (Water-Crkss.j  Flowers  white. 
Stem  spreading  and  rooting.  Leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  3-11, 
roundish  or  oblong,  nearly  entire.  Pods  oblong-linear. — 
Ditches  and  streamlets. 

2.  N.  palus'tre,  DC.  (Marsh  Cress.)  Flowers  yellow. 
Stem  erect.  Leaves  pinnately  parted,  the  lobes  cut-toothed. 
Pods  ovoid. — Wet  places. 

3.  N.  laeus'tre,  Gray.  (Lake  Cress.)  Flowers  white. 
An  aquatic  plant,  with  the  submerged  leaves  finely  dissected  ; 
the  leaves  out  of  the  water  oblong,  and  either  entire,  serrate, 
or  pinnatifid.     Pods  ovoid,  1-celled. 

4.  N.  Armora'eia,  Fries.  (Horseradish.)  Has  escaped 
from  gardens  in  many  places.  Flowers  white.  Eoot-leaves 
very  large,  oblong,  and  generally  crenate ;  stem-leaves 
lanceolate.     Pods  globular.     Roots  very  large. 

5.  N.  traehyear'pum,  Gray.  Flowers  white.  Stem 
nearly  glabrous,  erect,  branching.  Leaves  lyrate-pin- 
natifid.      Pods    oblong-linear,    somewhat    roughened,    soon 
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recurvuil,  shorter    th;iii    tlie   awl-shaped  stj'le. — N.   AV.,    in 
IiimIs  (if  ]iiiols  and  stroaiiis. 

<i.  N.  amphib'ium,  K.  Br.  Fhjwcrs  white,  stem  tall, 
erect,  branching  above,  sparingly  pubescent.  Leaves  lyrate- 
pinnatifid,  rough-pubescent,  the  lobes  coarsely  toothed. 
Pods  several  times  longer  than  the  style,  but  much  shorter 
than  the  pedicels.  — Wet  places. 

2.  B.IRBAKE'A,  R.  Br.  Winter  Cress. 
B.  VUlg-a'ris,  E.  Br.  (Yellow  Rocket.)  Stem  smooth, 
1-3  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  terminal  division 
round  and  generally  large,  and  1-5  pairs  of  lateral  ones  (the 
latter  sometimes  absent)  ;  upper  leaves  obovate,  more  or  less 
pinnatifid  at  the  base.  Pods  linear,  erect,  or  slightly 
spreading.  In  var.  strieta,  a  common  form  in  the  North- 
West,  the  pods  are  appressed. — Low  grounds. 

3.  VESICA'RIA,  Lain.  Bladder-pod. 
V.  LudOVieia'na,  DC  (Western  Bladder-pod.)  {Lesque- 
re/la  Ludoviciana,  Watson,  var.  arenosa,  Watson.)  Stem 
low,  simple,  or  somewhat  branched  above.  Flowers  large. 
Radical  leaves  spathulate,  entire  ;  stem-leaves  linear.  Pods 
hairy,  globose,  rather  longer  than  the  style. — N.  W. 

4.  DENT  A' RI  A,   L.     TOOTHWORT.     Pepper-root. 

1.  D.  diphyl'la,  L.  (Two-leaved  T.)  Flowers  white. 
Sfein-leaves  2,  nearly  opposite,  ternately  divided.  Root-stock 
toothed,  pleasantly  pungent  to  the  taste. — Rich  woods. 

2.  D.  laeinia'ta,  Muhl.  (LaciniateT.)  Flowers  purplish. 
Stem-leaves  3,  in  a  whorl.  Root-stock  jointed,  scarcely 
toothed. — Rich  woods. 

.5.  CARDAM'INE,  L.    Bitter  Crkss. 

1.  C.  rhomboi'dea,  DC.  (Spring  Cress.)  Flowers  white 
or  (in  var.  purpurea)  rose-purj^le.  Stevi  tuberous  at  the 
hase.  Lower  leaves  round-cordate;  upper  nearly  lance- 
olate ;  all  somewhat  angled  or  toothed. — Wet  meadows. 

2.  C.  pratensis,  L.  (Cuckoo-Flower.  Ladies'  Smock.) 
Flowers  white  or  rose-colour,   showy.      Stem  from  a  short 
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root-stock.     Leaves  ))iniiatc,  leaflets  7-15,  those  of  the  lower 
leaves  rounded  and  stalked,  entire  or  nearly  so. — Bogs. 

3.  C.  hirsu'ta,  Jj.  i  Small  Bitter  Ckkss.J  Flowers  white, 
small.  Root  fiV)rous.  Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  5-11.  the 
terminal  leaflets  largest.     Pods  erect,  slender. — Wet  places. 

6.  AR'ABI.S,  L.    Rock  Cress. 
*  Seeds  in  one  rovj  in  each  cell,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  partition. 

1.  A.  lyra'ta,  L.  fLow  E,.)  Flowers  white,  petals  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stem  branching  from  the  hase.  Radi- 
cal leaves  clustered,  pinnatifid,  the  terminal  lobe  largest ; 
stem-leaves  scattered,  linear,  with  tapering  base.  Pods 
slender,  erect,  and  spreading. — Rocky  or  sandy  shores. 

2.  A.  hirsu'ta,  Scop.  (Hairy  R.  i  Flowers  greenish- 
white,  small,  petals  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stem- 
leaves  many,  rough,  sagittate  ;  often  a  dense  rosette  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Pods  erect,  straight.  Stems  1-2  feet  high, 
2  or  3  from  the  same  root. — Rocky  shores  and  dry  plains. 

.  A.  Iseviga'ta,  DC.  (Smooth  R.)  Flowers  white,  rather 
small.  Leaves  linearor  lanceolate,  entire  or  slightly  toothed, 
sagittate,  clasping.  Pods  long  and  narrow,  rerwruef'-«;)rear{- 
ing.  Stem  glaucous,  1-2  feet  high. — Dry  hill-sides.  Easily 
recognized  by  the  pods. 

4.  A.  Canadensis,  L.  (Sickle-pod.)  Flowers  whitish, 
with  linear  petals,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Stem-leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  downy,  the  lower  ones 
toothed.  Pods  2-3  inches  long,  scythe- shaped,  hanging. 
Stem  2  3  feet  high.  A  striking  plant  when  the  pods  are 
fully  formed. — Dry  woods  and  ravines. 

5.  A.  petrSB'a,  Lam.  Petals  rose-colour  or  whitish.  Pods 
shorter  and  less  flat  than  A.  lyrata.  Leaves  spathulate 
or  oblong,  entire  or  sparingly  toothed. — Rocks ;  reported 
from  New  Brunswick. 

*  *  Seeds  in  two  distinct  rows  in  each  cell,  narrotver  than  the  partition. 

6.  A.  perfolia'ta,  Lam.  (Tower  Mustard}.  Flowers 
yellowish-white.      Petals  scarcely  longer   than   the  calyx. 
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Stem  2-4  feet  high,  glaucous.  Cauline  leaves  ovate-lanre- 
olate  or  oblong,  clasi^ing  with  sagittate  base.  Pods  long 
and  very  narrow,  on  erect  pediceln. — Meadows  and  old  fields. 
Pretty  easily  recognized  by  its  strict  habit. 

7.  A.  eonfi'nis,  Watson.  {A.  Drtimmondii ,  Gray.)  Flow- 
ers white  or  rose-colour.  Petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  smooth  above.  Cauline  leaves 
lanceolate  or  oblong-linear,  with  sagittate  base ;  lowest 
leaves  spathulate  and  toothed.  Puds  long  and  flat ;  the 
pedicels  not  so  strictly  erect  as  in  the  last  species. — Rocky 
banks  of  streams. 

8.  A.  Holboel'lii,  Hornem.  Petals  white  or  rose-colour, 
occasionally  jDurplish,  becoming  reflexed,  twice  as  long  as 
the  sepals.  Stem  6-24  inches  high,  usually  simijle,  more  or 
less  hairy.  Lowest  leaves  small,  spathulate,  somewhat 
toothed,  with  margined  petioles;  upper  sessile,  sagittate, 
linear-lanceolate.     Pods  reflexed.     Style  none. — N.  W. 

7.  ERY.S'I.ni;>l,  L.    Treacle  Mustard. 

1.  E.  eheiranthoi'des,  L.  (Worm-seed Mustard.)  Flow- 
ers yellow,  inconspicuous.  Stem  slender,  branching.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  scarcely  toothed,  roughish  with  aj^pressed  jjubes- 
cence.  Pods  small  and  short,  on  slender  diverging  pedicels. 
— Waste  wet  places. 

2.  E.  as'pepum,  DC.  (Prairie Eocket.)  Flowers  s/iou?/, 
bright  orange-yellow,  rarely  purple.  Stem  stout,  1-2  feet 
high,  simple,  hoai'y,  with  minute  aj^pressed  hairs.  Leaves 
oblanceolate.  Pods  long,  ascending  on  stout  spreading  pedi- 
cels.— Dry  soil,  N.  W. 

3.  E.  parviflO'rum,  Nutt.  stem  low  and  simple,  hoary. 
Leaves  all  linear,  densely  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 
'Flowers  small,  sulphur-yellow.  Pods  long,  narrow,  ascend- 
ing, on  short  pedicels. — N.  W. 

4.  E.  Orienta'le,  R.Br.  Stem  slender  and  branching, 
1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  grayish-green,  oblong  to  oval,  slightly 
clasping  ;  radical  ones  spathulate.  Flowers  pale  yellow  or 
cream-coloured,  sm,all. — N.  W.  and  Atl.  Prov. 
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8.  ^tl.SYM'BRIILW,  L.    HEDGE  MusTARn. 

1.  S.  Offleina'le,  Scop.  (Hedge  Mustard.)  Flowers  yel- 
low, small.  Leaves  runcinate.  Stem  1-2  feet  liigh,  with 
spreading  branches.  Pods  awl-shaped,  dose  pressed  to  the 
stevi. — A  very  common  roadside  weed. 

2.  S.  eanes'eens,  Nutt.  (Tansy-Mustard.)  Flowers  yel- 
lowish, very  small.  Leaves  twice  pinnatifid,  hoary  with 
short  branching  hairs,  the  divisions  toothed.  Pods  acute  at 
each  end,  shorter  than  the  slender  spreading  pedicels. — 
N.  W. 

3.  S.  Soph'ia,  L.  Hoary.  Leaves  dissected  into  very 
numerous  small  leaflets.  Pods  very  slender,  about  an  inch 
long,  ascending. — .Scarce. 

4.  S.  sinapistrum,  Crantz.  Tall,  branching.  Loosely 
pubescent  below,  smooth  above.  Leaves  deejily  pinnatifid, 
the  lobes  narrowly  linear.  Pods  very  long  (3-4  inches)  and 
slender,  spreading. — An  introduced  weed  which  has  now 
become  a  pest  in  the  North- West. 

5.  S.  inei'sum,  Engelm.,  var.  Hartwegia'num,  Watson, 
has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  narrowly  oblong  and  toothed. 
Pods  only  one-eiglith  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  in  a 
crowded  raceme — N.W. 

9.  HES' PERIS,  Tourn.    Rocket. 
H.  matrona'lis,  L.    (Garden  Rocket.)    Tall,  leaves  lance- 
olate, acuminate,  serrate,  usually  petiolate.     Flowers  large, 
puri:)le.     Pods  2-4  inches  long,  spreading. — Waste  jjlaces. 

10.  BRAS'.SICA,  Tourn.    Cabbage,  Mustard,  Etc. 

1.  B.  Sinapls'tPUm,  Bois.  (Charlock.)  Flowers  bright 
yellow.  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  branching,  it  and  the  leaves 
hairy. — Too  common  in  our  grain  fields. 

2.  B.  ni'gra.  (Black  Mustard.)  Flowers  salphur-yel- 
low.  Stem  3-6  feet  high,  round,  smooth  and  branching. 
Lower  leaves  lyrate. — Fields  and  waste  places. 

2.  B.  campes'tris,  L.  Stem  tall  and  erect,  it  and  the 
leaves  smooth.     Lower  leaves  ovate   or  elliptical,  coarsely 
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toothed,  on  lung  petioles;  upper  ones  narrow  and  sessile. 
Pods  an  inch  long  or  more,  on  asceniling  pedicels ;  lieak 
about  ^  the  length  of  the  pod. —A  common  weed  in  Mani- 
toba. 

11.  l»II>LOTAXI.S.  DC. 

1.  D.  mura'lis,  DC.  Branching  from  near  the  base. 
Smooth  or  sparingly  his^jid.  Leaves  oblanceolato,  shallowly 
and  bluntly  toothed  or  pinuatifid.  Petals  pale  yellow. 
Pods  over  an  inch  long,  on  slender  spreading  jiedicels  half 
as  long  as  the  pods.  Valves  1-nerved. — Ballast-hea2)s, 
Atl.  Prov. 

2.  D.  tenuifO'lia,  DC.  Like  the  last,  but  the  leaves  are 
deeply  sinuate- pinnatijid,  un/h  narrow  lobes.  Pedicels  of 
the  pods  over  an  iucli  long. — Ballast-heaps,  Atl.  Prov. 

VI.  l»KAieA,  DC.    Whitlow-Gkass. 

1.  D.  inca'na,  L.  Hoar ij  -  pubescent.  Flowers  white. 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblanceolato  to  ovate,  entire  or  spa- 
ringly toothed.  Pods  oblong  to  lanceolate,  usually  straight, 
on  short  erect  pedicels.     Style  short  or  none. — Dry  rocks. 

Var.  arab'isans,  "Watson,  has  the  pod  glabrous,  tioisted, 
and  tipped  with  a  distinct  style. — Rocks. 

2.  D.  nemoro'sa,  L.  A  small  slender  plant  with  leaves 
about  J  of  an  inch  long.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  oblong, 
or  somewhat  lanceolate,  hairy,  sessile,  serrate.  Racemes 
elonrjated.  Pods  elliptical-oblong,  half  as  long  as  the  wide- 
spreading  iDedicels,  pubescent  or  smooth.  Style  none. — 
N.W. 

3.  D.  Carolinia'na,  Walt.  Flowers  white.  Stem  15 
inches  high.  Leaves  obovate,  entire.  Raceme  very  short. 
Pods  broadly  linear,  smooth,  longer  than  the  ascending 
pedicels.     Style  none. — Rocks;  Southern  Ontario. 

13.  ALY.S'SIIM,  Tourn.    Alyssum. 
A.  ealyei'num,  L.     A  dwarf  hoary  annual,  with  linear- 
spathulate  leaves.     Calyx  persistent.     Pod  4-seeded,  sharp- 
edged. — Rather  rare  ;  abundant  at  Queenston  Heights. 
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14.  C'4NEL'IKA,  Craiitz.    False  Flax. 
C.  sati'va,  Crantz.     (Common  F.  Flax.)    Flowers  yellow- 
ish.   Stem  1-2  feet  liigh,  straight,  erect,  branching.    Leaves 
lanceolate,  sagittate.     Pods  pear-shaped,  large,  margined  ; 
style  slender. — In  flax  fields. 

15.  NESLIA,  L.    Ball  Mustaud. 
N.   panieula'ta,   Desv.      Flowers  yellow,   in  small  pan- 
icles.— A  troublesome  weed  in  Manitoba. 

16.  CAPSEL'LA,  Vent.    Shepherd's  Pukse. 
C.  Bursa-pastO'riS,  Moench.  Flowers  small,  white.  Root- 
leaves  clustered,  pinnatifid  ;  stem-leaves  clasping,  sagittate. 
— A  very  common  weed. 

17.  THLAim>l,  Tourn.    Pennycrkss. 

T.  apvense,  L.  (Field  Pennycress.  French  Weed. _i  A 
low  smooth  plant,  with  undivided  radical  leaves,  and  stem- 
leaves  sagittate  and  clasping.  Pods  half  an  inch  broad, 
deeply  notched  at  the  top.  — Waste  places  :  common  N.W. 

18.  LEPID'IIJM,  L.    Peppergrass. 

1.  L.  Virgin'ieum,  L.  (Wild  P.)  Flowers  small;  ^>e<a?» 
present,  white.  Stem  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  the 
upper  linear  or  lanceolate  and  entire,  the  lower  toothed  or 
pinnatifid,  tapering  towards  the  base.  Pods  marginless  or 
nearly  so,  oval  or  orbicular. — Hallways  and  roadsides. 

2.  L.  interme  dium,  Gray.  Distinguished  from  No.  1  by 
having  the  cotyledons  incumbent  instead  of  accumbent,  and 
the  pods  minutely  winged  at  the  top. — Dry  sandy  fields. 

3.  L.  PUdera'le,  L.  Petals  always  absent.  More  branched 
than  the  preceding. 

4.  L.  eampestre,  L.  Well  distinguished  from  other  spe- 
cies by  its  sagittate,  clasping  leaves.  Pods  ovate,  winged. 
— Rather  rare. 

5.  L.  sati'vum,  L.,  has  leaves  variously  divided  and  cut, 
with  numerous  roundish  winged  pods,  and  flowers  white  or 
rose-coloured.— Escaped  from  cultivation  in  some  places. 

6.  L.  Draba,  L.  An  obscurely  hoary  perennial.  Upper 
leaves  auricled,  lower  sessile,  oblong.  Pods  heart- shaped. 
the  style  conspicuous. — Abundant  about  Clifton,  Ont. 
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19.  SEXEBIE'UA,  DC.    AVart-Cresp.    SwineCresr. 

1.  S.  did'yma,  Pers.  Pods  notched  at  the  apex. — Atl.  Prov. 

2.  S.  eorono'pus,  DC.     Pods  not  notched. — Atl.  Prov. 

20.  C'AKI'LE,  Touni.     Sea-Rocket. 

C.  Ameriea'na,  Nutt.     (American  S.)    Flowers  imrplish. 
Leaves  obovate,  fleshy,  wavy-toothed.    Pod  fleshy,  2-jointed. 
—  Seashore,  and  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
31.  RAPH'AXr.S,  Tourii.    Radish. 

R.  Raphanis'trum,  L.  (Wild  Eadish.)  Pods  linear  or 
oblong,  tapering,  indehiscent,  long-beaked,  necklace-form 
when  ripe.  Style  long.  Cot3lcdons  coiuluplicate.  Leaves 
rough,  lyrate.  Petals  yellow,  veiny,  turning  whitish  or 
purplish. — An  introduced  weed  ;  chiefly  eastward. 

Order  XT.     CAPPARIDA'CE^.     Caper  Family. 
Herbs  (in  Canada),  with  an  acrid  watery  juice,  and  alter- 
nate palmately  compound  leaves.    Flowers  cruciform.    Sta- 
mens 8  or  more.    Pod  like  that  of  a  crucifer,  hut  onlij  1-ref/ed, 

Synopsis  of  tlw  <ieucrn. 

1.  Polaiiis'ia.    Stamens  8  or  more.     Vod  sesnile  or  nearly  so. 

2.  Cleo'iiie.     Stamens  il.    Pod  long-stalked. 

1.  1>0LA:VIS'IA,  Raf.     POLANISIA. 

1.  P.  grave' olens,  Raf.  A  strong-scented  herb,  with  a  vis- 
cid hairy  stem.  Leaflets  3.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 
Sepals  4.  Petals  4,  yellowish-white,  narrowed  below  into 
long  claws.  Stamens  8-12,  exserted.  Pod  glandular-pubes- 
cent, 2  inches  long,  linear,  with  a  very  short  stalk. — Shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  Hamilton  to  Niagara. 

2.  P.  traehysper'ma,  Torr.  and  Gray,  has  larger  flowers 
and  strongly  exserted  stamens,  and  a  sessile  pod. — N.W. 

2.  CLEO'ME,  L. 
C.  integTifo'lia,  Torr.  and  Gray.  Stem  2-3  feet  high, 
glabrous.  Flowers  showy,  rose-coloured  or  white,  in  leafy- 
bracted  racemes.  Leaves  of  3  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaflets. 
Stipe  of  the  pod  as  long  as  the  pedicel  of  the  flower. — Dry 
clay  soil;  N.W. 


/ 
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Order  XII.     VIOLACEiE.     (Violet  Family.)      | 

Herbs,  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  irregular, 
the  lower  of  the  5  petals  being  spurred.  Sepals  5,  persis- 
tent. Stamens  5,  the  anthers  more  or  less  coherent,  and 
surrounding  the  pistil.  Fruit  a  1-celled  pod,  splitting  into 
3  valves.     Seeds  in  three  rows  on  the  walls  of  the  ovary. 

Synopsis  of  the  Cienera. 

1.  Vi'ola.     Sepals   auricled   at    the   base.      Lower   petal  distinctly 

spurred.    Stamens  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  coherent ;  the  2  lower 
ones  spurred. 

2.  So' lea.    Sepals  no<  auricled.    Lower  petal  saccate  at  the  base.    Sta- 

mens completely  united  and  sheathing  the  ovary.    Plant  1-2  feet 
high. 

1.  VI'OLA,  L.    Violet. 

*  Stemless  Violets;  leaves  and  scapes  all  from  rout-stocks. 

->-  Flowers  white. 

1.  V.  blanda,  Willd.  (Sweet  White  V.)  LoAver  petal 
streaked  with  purple.  Leaves  round-heart-shaped  or  reni- 
forrn.  Petals  beardless.  Flower  sweet-scented. — Swamps 
and  wet  meadows,  in  spring. 

Var.  renifo'lia,  Gray,  has  leaves  much  larger  and  more 
pubescent  than  those  of  the  preceding. — Dry  cedar  swamps, 
and  ravines  in  rich  woods. 

2.  V.  laneeola'ta,  L.  (Lance-leaa-ed  V.)  Flowers 
white.  Petals  beardless.  Leaves  lanceolate,  erect,  tapering 
into  a  long,  margined  i^etiole,  nearly  entire. — Damjj  ground, 
mostly  eastward. 

3.  V.  primulsefo'lia,  L.  (Primrose- lea\t:d  V.)  Flowers 
white,  lateral  petals  usually  somewhat  bearded.  Leaves 
ovate  or  oblong,  heart-shaped,  or  abrupt  at  the  base. — Damp 
or  dry  ground  ;  Atl.  Prov. 

.1-  -^  Flowers  blue  o r  purjde. 

4.  V.  peda'ta,  L.  (Bird-foot  Y.)  Nearly  smooth.  Koot- 
stock  short,  thick  and  erect.  Leaves  all  deeply  cut  into  3-5 
segments,  the  lateral  divisions  2-:5-parted.  Flower  about 
an  inch  across  ;  stigma  large  and  not  beaked. — N  W. 
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5.  V.  pedatif'ida,  G.  Don.  Very  much  like  the  last,  but 
the  flowers  are  smaller  ami  of  a  deeper  blue,  and  the  stigma 
is  beaked. — Prairies,  N.  W. 

6.  V.  Selkirk'ii,  Pursh.  (Great-spurred  V.)  A  small 
and  delicate  plant,  distinguished  by  the  slender  root-stock, 
and  the  very  large  spur,  thickened  at  the  end.  The  pale 
violet  petals  also  are  beardless. — Damp,  shady  places. 

7.  V.  palUStriS,  L.  (Marsh  V.)  Very  similar  in  foliage, 
etc.,  to  No.  1,  but  the  flowers  are  pale  lilac,  and  the  root- 
stock  is  jointed. — Wet  swamps  amongst  moss. 

8.  V.  palma'ta,  L.  (Commox  Blue  V.)  Leaves  on  venj 
long  petioles,  cordate  or  reniform,  the  sides  folded  inwards 
when  young,  the  later  ones  variously  lohed  or  parted.  Lateral 
petals  bearded.  Spur  short  and  thick — Low  grounds  every- 
where. 

Var.  eueulla'ta,  Gray,  has  the  later  leaves  merely  cre- 
nate. 

9.  V.  Odora'ta,  L.  (English  Sweet  V.)  has  escaped  from 
gardens  in  some  places.     Flowers  very  fragrant. 

10.  V.  sagitta'ta,  Ait.  (Arrow-lea\'ed  V.)  Smoothish. 
Leaves  cordate,  halberd-shaped,  or  sagittate,  slightly 
toothed,  the  first  ones  on  short  and  margined  petioles.  Side- 
petals  bearded. — Drj-  hill-sides  and  old  pastures. 

->-  -^  t-  Floicers  yelloiu. 

11.  V.  rotundifo'lia,  Michx.  -(Kound-leaved  V.)  Leaves 
round-ovate,  cordate,  repand-crenulate,  about  an  inch  wide 
at  flowering,  increasing  later  to  3  or  4  inches,  and  then  flat 
on  the  ground,  shining  aliove.  Lateral  petals  bearded  and 
marked  with  brown  lines.  Spur  very  short. — Cold  woods, 
chiefly  eastward. 

*  *  Leafy-stevimcd  Violets. 
*-  Flowers  yellow. 

12.  V.  pubes'eens,  Ait.  (Downy  Yellow  V.)  Plant 
downy,  G-12  inches  high.  Leaves  broadly  cordate,  coarsely 
serrate;  stipules  large,  entire.  Lower  petals  veined  with 
purjiie.     Spui'  very  short. — Rich  woods. 
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Var  scabriuscula,  Torr.  and  Gray,  is  smaller,  and  less 
pubescent,  often  nearly  smooth. 

13.  V.  Nuttal'lii,  Pursh.  Low,  densely  pubescent,  or 
sometimes  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  oblong-ovate  or  oblong, 
obtuse,  entire  or  obscurely  sinuate,  decurrent  on  the  petiohj 
stipules  mostly  narrow,  entire. — Dry  soil,  N.W. 

-1--^  Flowers  not  yelloiv. 

14.  V.  Canadensis,  L.  (Canada  V.)  Tall,  often  a  fool, 
high.  Leaves  large,  cordate,  serrate,  pointed.  Petals  white 
inside,  purplish  otdside.  Spur  very  short. — Flowering  all 
summer. 

15.  V.  eani'na,  L.,  var.  sylvestris,  Eegel.  TDog  V.) 
Low,  spreading  by  runners.  Leaves  broadly  cordate  or 
reniform,  vnth  fringed-toothed  stipules.  Spur  cylindrical, 
half  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  pa^e  inirple. — Wet 
places. 

Var.  lon'gipes,  Watson,  of  the  N.  W.  plains,  has  ovate 
leaves,  obscurely  crenate.  Spur  as  long  as  the  sepals,  stout, 
obtuse,  and  nearly  straight. 

16.  V.  stria' ta,  Ait.  (PaleV.)  Stem  angular,  6-10  inches 
high.  Leaves  cordate,  finely  serrate ;  stipules  fringed- 
toothed.  Spur  thickish,  much  shorter  than  the  creavi- 
coloured  or  white  petals. — Low  grounds. 

17.  V.  rostra'ta,  Pursh.  (LoNG-SPURRKD  V.)  Distin- 
guished at  once  bj'  its  extremely  long  straight  spur.  Petals 
violet-coloured. 

18.  V.  tri'eolOP,  L.,  var.  arvensis,  DC.  (Pansy.)  Stip- 
ules large,  leaf-like  and  lyrate-pinnatifid.  Stem  angled  and 
branched.  Leaves  roundish.  Petals  variable  in  colour, 
about  as  long  as  the  sepals. — Dry  scjil. 

2.  SO' LEA,  Spreng. ,  in  part.    G KEEN  Violet. 

S.  con' color,  Ging.  A  homely  herb  with  oblong  entire 
leaves  pointed  at  each  end,  and  1-3  small  greenish-white 
flowers  in  the  axils,  on  short  i-ecurved  pedicels.  Pod  an  inch 
long. — E.are ;  Niagara  River  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
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Order  XIII.     CISTA'CEiE.    (Rook-hose  Family /i 

Herbs  or  low  shrubs,  with  simple  entire  loaves  and  regular 
polyandrous  flowers.  Calyx  persistent,  usually  of  3  large 
and  2  smaller  sepals.  Petals  5  or  3,  convolute  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  3-20.  Pod  1-celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  on  3  parietal 
projections. 

Synopsis  of  the  Cieuera* 

1.  Helian'ttaemnni.    Petals  5,  fugacious.    Style  none. 

2.  Hudso'iiia.    Petals  5,  fugacious.    Style  long  and  slender. 

3.  Lecii'ea.    Petals  '^,  persistent.    Style  none. 

1.  HEL1A>"THEMUM,  Tourn.    RocK-RoSK. 

H.  Canadense,  Michx.     (Frost-weed.)    Flowers  of  two 

sorts,  some  solitary,  with  large  yellow  corolla  and  many 

stamens,  the  petals  lasting  but  one  day  after  the  flower 

opens ;  others  small,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

and  apetalous.     Leaves  lanceolate,  downy  beneath. — Sandy 

places. 

2.  Hl'DSO'NIA,  L.    HtJDSONlA. 

1.  H.  tomento'sa,  Nutt.  (Downy  H.)  Hoary.  Leaves 
oval  or  narrowly  oblong,  short,  close-pressed,  or  imbricated. 
Flowers  small,  sessile,  yelloiv,  very  numerous. — A  little  heath- 
like shrub,  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  River 
St.  Lawrence. 

2.  H.  erieoi'des,  L.  Downy,  hut  gree.7iish.  Leaves  slen- 
der, awl-shaped.    Flov/ers  on  slender  naked  stalks. — Dry  soil, 

Atl.  coast. 

3.  LECH'EA,  L.     PiNWEED. 

1.  L.  minor,  Lam.  (Smaller  P.)  Flowers  iuconspicuous, 
purplish,  loosely  racemose,  on  distinct  pedicels.  Stem 
slender,  rough  with  appressed  scattered  hairs,  producing 
radical  shoots.  Leaves  scattered,  linear.  Pods  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head. — Dry  soil. 

2.  L.  major,  Michx.  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  stout,  very 
leafy,  villous  with  spreading  hairs,  producing  prostrate 
branches  at  the  base.  Leaves  elliptical,  mucronate.  Flowers 
densely  crowded,  on  very  short  pedicels. — Dry  soil,  S.  W. 
Ontario. 
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OKHKii  XIV.     DROSERA'CEiE.     (Sundew  Family.} 

Low  glandular-hairy  marsh  herbs,  Avith  circiuate  tufted 
radical  leaves,  and  regular  hj'pogynous  flowers  borne  on  a 
naked  scape.  Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  5  each  ;  anthers 
turned  outwards.  Styles  3-5,  deeply  2-partcd.  Pod  1-celled, 
3-valved.     The  only  genus  with  us  is 

nROS'ERA,  L.    Sundew. 

1.  D.  rotundifO'lia,  L.  (Rounb-leaved  Sundew.)  Flowers 
small,  white,  in  a  1-sided  raceme.  Leaves  orbicular,  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  into  the  hairy  petiole,  clothed  with  reddish 
glandular  hairs. — Bogs. 

2.  D.  longifo'lia,  L.  (LoNGER-LEA^^:D  S.)  has  oblong- 
spathulate  leaves  gradually  narrowed  into  erect  naked 
petioles. — Bogs ;  not  common. 

Order  XV.     HYPERICA'CE^.    (St.  .Tohn's-wort  F.) 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  op2)osite  entire  dotted  leaves,  and  no 
stipules.  Flowers  regular,  hypogynous,  mostly  yellow. 
Sepals  5,  persistent.  Petals  5,  deciduous.  Stamens  mostlj' 
numerous,  and  usually  in  3  or  more  clusters.  Styles  3-5, 
sometimes  united.  Pod  1-5-celled.  Seeds  numerous- 
Synopsis  of  the  Gcuern. 

1.  Hyper' it-iiiii.    Petals  5.  unequal-skied,  convolute  in  the  hnd  ,yelloto. 

2.  Elo'<Ie«i.    Petals  5,  equal-sided,  imbricated  in  the  bud,  purplish, 

1.  BTVPER'ICIIM,  L.    St.  John's-wort. 
•  Pod  3-celled.    Styles  3,  separate.    Petals  with  black  dots. 

1.  H.  perf era' turn,  L.  (Common  St.  John's-wort.)  Stem 
much  branched,  jproducing  runners  at  the  base,  slightly  2- 
edged.  Leaves  linear-obloug,  with  transparent  dots,  easily 
observed  by  holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  light.  Petals  deep 
yellow.     Flowers  in  open  leafy  cymes. — Fields. 

2.  H.  COrymbo'SUm,  Muhl.  (CorymbedS.)  {H.  manda- 
tum,  Walt.)  Stem  rounded,  not  so  branching  as  No.  1. 
Leaves  with  both  black  and  transparent  dots,  oblong,  somewhat 
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clasping.     Flowers  small,  iiaJe  yelloir,  croicded,  coryviSea. — 
Damp  woods  and  wet  places  generally. 

**  Pod  5-celled.    Styles  more  or  less  united.    Stamens  very  many,  in  5 
clusters,  if  clustered  at  all. 

3.  H.  pyramida'tum,  Ait.  (Great  St.  John's- wort.) 
Stem  3-5  feet  high.  Leaves  2-3  inclies  long,  somewhat 
clasping.  Floivers  very  large,  the  petals  about  an  inch  long, 
and  narrowly  obovate.  Stamens  showy.  Pod  conical, 
large. — Along  streams  ;  not  common. 

4.  H.  Kalmia'num,  L.  (Ivalm's  S.)  Shrubby,  a  foot  or 
more  in  height ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  crowded,  revolute 
on  the  margins,  thickly  punctate,  and  sessile.  Flowers 
about  1  inch  across,  in  clusters. — Niagara  Falls  and  west- 
ward. 

*  *  *  Pod  l-celled,  jnirple. 

5.  H.  ellip'tieum,  Hook.  (Elliptical- leaved  S.)  Stem 
about  1  foot  high ,  not  branched.  Leaves  spreading,  elliptical- 
oblong,  obtuse,  thin.  Flowers  rather  few,  showy,  in  a  nearly 
naked  cyme.  Pod  purple,  ovoid,  obtuse.  Petals  pale  yel- 
low.— Banks  of  streams,  eastward. 

6.  H.  mu'tilum,  L.  (Small  S.)  Stem  slender,  branching 
above,  hardly  a  foot  high.  Leaves  5-nerved.  Cymes  leafy 
at  the  base.  Flowers  small,  not  ^  of  an  inch  across. — Low 
grounds. 

7.  H.  Canadense,  L.  (Canada  S.)  Stem  upright,  6-15 
inches  high,  with  branches  erect.  Leaves  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate.  3-nerved  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  acute,  sessile. 
Cymes  naked.  Pod  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers 
small,  deep  yellow. — Wet,  sandy  places. 

3.  ELO'DES.  Adans.  Marsh  St.  John's-wort. 
E.  Virgin'iea,  Nutt.  {E.  campanulata,  Pursh.)  Stem 
smooth. Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  clasping,  often  purple- veined, 
obtuse,  conspicuously  dotted  beneath.  Flowers  flesh- 
coloured,  in  the  axils,  and  at  the  subimit  of  the  stem.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  purplish  hue. — Marshes. 
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Okder  XVI.  CARYOPHYLLA'CE^.  (Pink  Family.) 
Herhs  with  opposite  (occasionally  whorled)  and  entire 
ieaves.  the  stems  su'ollen  at  the  Joints.  Flowers  regular,  with 
the  parts  mostly  in  fives,  occasionally  in  fours.  Stamens 
not  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  Styles  2-5, 
stip:matic  along  the  inner  side.  Pod  usually  1-celled,  with 
the  seeds  attached  to  the  base,  or  to  a  column  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  cell.     (Part  I.,  Fig.  194.) 

Synopsis  of  the  Oeuera. 

*  Sepals  united  into  a  tube  or  cup.    Petals  and  stamens  home  on  the 

stalk  of  the  ovary  ;  i^etals  with  tong  imrrow  claws. 

1.  Sapona'ria.    Calj^x  cylindrical  or  5-angled.    Styles  2. 

2.  Sile'iie.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Styles  3. 

3.  Lych'uis.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Styles  5. 

*  *  Sepals  separate  to  the  base  or  nearly  so.    Petals  without  claws,  they 

and  the  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  sessile  ovary. 
Low  herbs. 

■*-  Stipules  none. 

4.  Arena'rla.    Petals  not  cleft  at  the  apex.    Styles  usually  3.    Pod 

sijlittinf^  into  3  or  6  valves. 

5.  Stella'ria.    Petals  2-cleft  at  the  apex.    Podsplitting  to  the  base  into 

twice  as  many  valves  as  there  are  styles.    Styles  generally  3. 
C.  Ceras'tiuiii.    Petals  2-cleft,  ornotched.    Styles  5.    Pod  opening  at 
the  apex  by  10  teeth. 

7.  Sagi'iia.    Petals  4  or  .0,  entile.    Stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many. 

Styles  4  or  .').     Pod  4-5-valved. 

-t-  ->-  Stipules  present. 

8.  Biida.    Styles  3.     Pod  3-valved,  short.    Leaves  filiform  or  linear, 

opposite. 

9.  Sper'giila.    Styles  5.    Valvesof  the  pod  opposite  the  .sepals.    Leaves 

thread-like,  whorled. 

1.  SAPONARIA,  L.     SOAPWORT. 

1.  S.  Offleina'liS,  L.  (Bouxcing  Bet.)  a  stout  perennial, 
with  rose-coloured  or  pinkish  flowers  clustered  in  corymbs. 
Leaves  3-5-ribbed,  the  lower  ovate,  upper  lanceolate.  Pod 
raised  on  a  short  stalk.  Styles  2. — Old  gardens  and  road- 
sides. 

2.  S.  vaeea'ria,  L.  (Commox  Cow-herb.)  Annual,  gla- 
brous. Flowers  pale  red.  in  corymbed  cymes.  Calyx  5- 
angled,  wing-angled  in  fruit. — Waste  places. 
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3.  SIIE'IVE,  Ij.    Catchfly.    Campion. 

1.  S.  infla'ta,  Smith.  (BLADDKRCAMrio.x.j  {S.  Cucubalus, 
Wibel.)  Pale  or  ji;laucous,  very  smooth.  Stem  erect,  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Calyx  much  inflated,  pur- 
2}!e-veined.  Stamens  and  styles  exserted. — Not  common 
westward. 

2.  S.  antirrhi'na,  L.  (Sleepy  C.)  Stem  slender,  simple 
or  slightly  branching  above,  a  portion  of  the  upper  inter- 
nodes  sticky.  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate.  Flowers  small, 
pink  or  purplish,  opening  onlj''  for  a  short  time  in  sunshine. 
Calyx  ovoid,  shining. — Dry  soil. 

3.  S.  noetiflo'ra,  L.  (Nkjht- flowering  Catchfly.)  Stems 
very  sticky,  pubescent.  Lower  leaves  spathulate,  upper 
lanceolate.  Flowers  few,  peduncled.  Calyx- tube  with  awl- 
shaped  teeth.  Petals  white  or  whitish,  2-parted.  Opening 
only  at  night  or  in  cloudy  weather. — A  very  common  weed 
in  cultivated  grounds. 

4.  S.  Arme'ria,  L.  (Sweet- William  Catchfly.)  Glau- 
cous. Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  pink,  in  flat  cymes. 
Calyx  club-shaped. — Escaped  from  gardens  in  some  places. 

5.  S.  Virgin'ica,  L.  (Fire  Pink.)  Occurs  in  south- 
western Ontario,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  crimson  petals, 
and  bell-shai>ed  calyx,  nodding  in  fruit. 

6.  S.  aeau'lis,  L.  (Moss  Campion.)  A  very  small  tufted 
moss-like  perennial,  1-2  inches  high,  with  linear  crowded 
leaves.     Petals  purple  or  rarely  white. — Atl.  Prov. 

3.  LY€H'NIS,  Tourn.    Cockle. 

1.  L.  Githa'gO,  Lam.  (Corn  Cockle.)  Plant  clothed 
with  long  soft  appressed  hairs.  Calyx-lobes  extremely  long, 
very  mvicli  like  the  up^oer  leaves,  surpassing  the  purple  petals. 
— Wheat-fields. 

2.  L.  vespePti'na,  Sibth.  (Evening  L.)  Viscid-pubescent. 
Flowers  commonly  dioecious,  white  or  pinkish,  opening  at 
evening. — Waste  grounds  in  a  few  localities. 

3.  L.  diurna,  Sibth.,  resembles  the  last,  but  has  red 
flowers,  opening  in  the  morning. — Rare. 
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4.  AKE.>'A'KIA.  L.    Sandwort. 

1.  A.  serpyllifO'lia,  L.  (Thymp;- leaved  S.J  Much 
branched,  2-<i  inches  high,  roughish-pubescent.  Leaves 
small,  ovate,  acute.  Petals  white,  hardly  as  long  as  the 
sepals.  Sepals  pointed,  3-5-nerved.  Pod  pointed,  6-toothed, 
— Sandy  fields. 

2.  A.  Strieta,  Michx,  {A.  MichauxU,  Hook.,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  Stem  erect,  or  diffusely  sjireading  from  a  small 
root.  Leaves  awl-shaped  or  bristle-form,  the  upper  ones 
reduced  to  1-nerved  bracts,  crowded  in  the  axils.  Cyme 
diffuse,  many-flowered.  Sepals  pointed,  3-ribbed.  half  as 
long  as  the  white  petals. — Eocky  fields. 

3.  A.  lateriflo'ra,  L.  Stem  erect,  slender,  minutely 
pubescent.  Leaves  oval  or  oblong,  4-1  inch  long.  Peduncles 
usually  three-flowered.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  white,  large, 
twice  as  long  as  the  sepals.  Flower  J  of  an  inch  across 
when  fully  expanded. — Gravelly  shores. 

4.  A.  GrCBnlan'diea,  Spreng.,  is  densely  tufted,  with  soft 
filiform-linear  leaves.  Flowering  stems  erect,  smooth,  2-4 
inches  high,  few-flowered.  Sepals  oblong,  obtuse,  nerveless. 
— Atl.  sea-coast. 

5.  A.  peploi'des,  L.,  with  very  flenhy  steniH  and  leaves,  the 
latter  somewhat  clasping,  occurs  eastward  towards  the  sea- 
coast. 

5.   STELLA' RI  A.  L.     CHICKWEED.     STAR  WORT. 

1.  S.  media,  Smith.  (Common  Chickweed.)  Stems 
branching,  decumbent,  soft  and  brittle,  marked  lengthwise 
with  one  or  tiro  pubescent  lines.  Lower  leaves  on  hairj- 
petioles,  ovate.  Flowers  small,  white.  Petals  shorter  than 
the  sepals. — Extremely  common  in  damp  grounds  and  old 
gardens. 

2.  S.  longlfo'lia,  Muhl.  (Long  -  leaat:d  Stitchwort.) 
Stems  branching,  very  weak  and  brittle,  supporting  them- 
selves on  other  plants.  Leaves  linear.  Pedicels  of  the 
flowers  long,  slender,  and  spreading,  reflexed.  Petals  white, 
longer   than   the    3-nerved   sepals. — Low    grassy   banks  of 

•  streams. 
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B.  S.  lon'gipes,  (loldio.  (Lon(I -stai-ked  Stitohwort.) 
Leaves  somewhat  rigid,  asceudiiij^,  lanceolate,  acute, 
broadest  at  the  base.  Cyme  terminal,  few-flowered,  the 
long  pedicels  erect,  scaly-bracted.  Petals  longer  than  the 
sepals.     Seeds  smooth. 

4.  S.  gramin'ea,  L.  Like  the  last,  but  the  leaves  broadest 
above  the  base,  the  pedicels  loidelt/  spreading,  and  the  seeds 
strongly  but  finely  rugose.     (Int.  from  Eu.) 

5.  S.  Uligino'sa,  Murr,  (Swamp  S.)  Stems  weak,  de- 
cumbent or  diffuse.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong,  veiny. 
Petals  and  ripe  pods  as  long  as  the  sepals.  Seeds  roughened. 
Cymes  naked,  becoming  lateral. — Swamps  and  rills,  eastward. 

6.  S.  erassifo'lia,  Ehrh.  Stems  diffuse  or  erect,  weak. 
Leaves  rather  fleshy,  lanceolate  to  oblong,  those  of  flowering 
branches  smaller  and  thinner.  Petals  longer  than  sepals  or 
wanting.  Seeds  rugose-roughened.  Flowers  terminal  or  in 
the  forks  of  stem  or  branches. — Wet  jalaces. 

7.  S.  borea'lis,  Bigelow.  (Northern  S.)  Stem  erect  or 
spreading,  weak,  forking.  Leaves  broadly-lanceolate  to 
ovate-oblong.  Petals  2-5,  shorter  than  the  sepals  or  want- 
ing.    Cyme  leafy.     Seeds  smooth. — "Wet  places. 

8.  S.  humifu'sa,  Rottb.  Low,  spreading  or  creeping. 
Leave'i  fleshy,  ovate  or  oblong.  Pedicels  axillary  or  terminal, 
on  leafy  stems  or  branches.  Petals  a  little  longer  than  the 
sepals.     Seeds  smooth. — Atl.  Prov. 

6.  CEUAS'TIIJM,  L.     MbuSE-EAR  Chickweed. 

1.  C.  viseo'SUm,  L.  (LarCxER  M.)  stem  ascending,  hairy 
and  somewhat  clammy.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse. 
Flowers  in  close  clusters.  Pedicels  not  longer  than  the 
sepals.  Petals  shorter  than  the  calyx. — Not  common,  some- 
times confounded  with  No.  2. 

2.  C.  VUlga'tum,  L.  (Common  M.)  Stems  hairy,  viscid, 
spreading.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong ,  rather  acute.  Flowers 
in  loose  cymes.  Pedicels  longer  than  the  sepals.  Petals 
equalling  the  calyx. — Fields  and  copses;  common. 
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8.  C.  arven'se,  L.  (Field  Chickweed,)  Stem  decumbent 
at  the  base,  pubescent,  slender,  4-8  inches  high.  Leaves 
linear,  or  linear-lanceolate,  often  fascicled  in  the  axils,  longer 
than  the  lower  internodes.  Petals  obcordate,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Pod  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx.     Cyme  few-flowered. 

Yar.  Oblongifolium,  Holl.  and  Britt.  Taller,  pubescent. 
Leaves  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate.  Pod  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

4.  C.  nu'tans,  E.af.  Stems  very  clammy-pubescent  and 
branching  diffusely.  The  loose  and  open  cymes  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  lance-oblong.  Pods  nodding  on  the  stalks^ 
curved  tipioards,  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx. — In  place? 
where  water  lies  in  spring. 

7.  .SAGI'NA,  L.    Peaklwort. 

1.  S.  ppoeum'bens,  L.  (Pearlwort.)  A  low,  matted 
herb  with  narrowly  linear  leaves.  Flowers  small,  terminal, 
with  their  parts  in  fours,  rarely  in  fives.  Petals  shorter  than 
the  ovate,  obtuse  sepals,  or  none.  Pod  many-seeded,  4-5- 
vaived.  Top  of  peduncle  often  bent  into  a  hook. — Damp 
places,  Atl.  Prov. 

2.  S.  nodo'sa,  Fenzl.  A  low,  tufted  herb.  Lower  leaves 
thread-form  ;  tlie  upper  short,  awl-shaped,  with  clusters  of 
minute  ones  in  their  axils.  Parts  of  flower  in  fives,  the 
stamens  sometimes  ten.  Petals  inuch  longer  than  sepals. 
Flowers  terminal.  Pods  as  in  S.  procumbens. — Wet  sandy 
shores,  Atl.  Prov. 

8.  BI'DA,  Adans.    Sand-Spurrey. 

1.  B.  ru'bra,  Dumort.  {Spergula'ria  ru'bra,  Prcsl.) 
Leaves  linear,  flat,  hardly  fleshy.  Stipules  lanceolate. 
Stems  usually  glandular-pubescent  near  the  summit.  Caly3» 
rather  longer  than  the  pink-red  corolla,  and  small  pod- 
Seeds  rough  with  projecting  points. — Dry  sandy  ground 
Atl.  Prov. 

2.  B.  marina,  Dumort.  {Spergularia  sali'na,  Presl.? 
More   fleshy  than   B.    rubra,    usually   pubescent.     Stipules 
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ovate.  Leaves  terete.  Sepals  a  little  shorter  than  the  pod. 
Petals  pale.  Seeds  usually  roughened  with  points. — Sea- 
coast,  Atl.  Prov. 

3.  B.  borea'lis,  Watson.  (Spergularia  me'dia,  Presl.) 
Much  branched,  glabrous.  Petals  white.  Pod  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  sepals,   nearly  or  quite  smooth. — Sea-coast, 

and  N.  W. 

9.  SPEK'OrLA,  L.     Spurrey. 

S.  arven'sis,  L.  (Corx  Spurrey.)  An  annual  herb  re- 
sembling a  Buda,  with  numerous  thread-like  leaves  in 
whorls.  Flowers  white  in  panicled  cymes.  Pod  5-valved. 
— Grain  fields,  Atl.  Prov.     (Int.  from  En.) 

Order  XVII.     PORTULACA'CEiE.     (Pursi^vne  Y.) 

Herbs  Avith  fleshy  entire  cxstipulate  leaves,  and  regular 
hypogynous  or  perigynous  flowers.  Sepals  2.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  5-20.  Styles  6-H,  united  below.  Pod  1-cellcd,  few 
or  many-seeded. 

SyllopNi^«  of  tlic  Cicuera. 

1.  Portula'ca.    Stamens  8-20.    Pod  opening  by  a  lid  (Fig.  207,  Part  I.), 

many-seeded.  .  ' 

2.  tlayto'iiia.    Stamens  5.    Pod3-valved,  3-6-seeded. 

3.  Moii'tia.    Stamens  usually  3.    Petals  5,  three  of  them  somewhat 

smaller.    Pod 3-vaUed  and  3-seeded. 

1.  rORTI'LA'CA,  Tourn.    Purslane. 
P.  Olera'eea,  L,    (Common  Puksuaxe.)   A  low  fleshy  herb, 
very  smooth,  with  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaves.     Calyx 
2-cleft,   the  sepals  keeled.     Petals    yellow,    fugacious. — A 
common  pest  in  gardens. 

'i.  C'LAl'TO'XIA,  L.     Sl-RING-BEAUTY. 

1.  C.  Virgin' iea,  L.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  3-G  inches  j 

long.  ' 

2.  C.  CaPOlinia'na,    Michx.       Leaves   ovate-lanceolate  or 
oblong,  tapering  at  the  base.     In  both  species  the  corolla  is 
rose-coloured,  witli  dark  veins.      The  stem  springs  from  a  ; 
small  tuber  and  bears  two  opposite  leaves  and  a  loose  raceme/ 
uf  flowers. — Kich  woods  in  early  spring.  / 


A 
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3.  MOX'TIA,  L, 

M.  fonta'na,  L.  A  small,  spreading,  somewhat  fleshy 
herb,  with  opposite,  spathulate  leaves.  Sepals  2.  Petals  5, 
three  of  them  somewhat  smaller.  Stamens  usually  3,  borne 
on  the  claws  of  the  smaller  i^etals.  Pod  3-valved  and  3- 
seeded. — Wet  jjlaces,  Atl.  Prov. 

Order  XVIII.  MALVA'CEiE.  (Mallow  Family.) 
Herbs,  with  palmately-veined  alternate  stipulate  leaves. 
Flowers  regular.  Calyx  valvate.  Corolla  convolute  in  the 
bud.  Sepals  5,  united  at  the  base,  Petals  5,  hypogynous. 
Stamens  numerous,  monadelphous,  hypogynous  ;  anthers  1- 
celled.  Carpels  united  in  a  ring,  separating  after  ripening. 
Seeds  kidney-shaped. 

8yuo|i>ii><  of  tlie  Cieuera. 

1.  illalva.    Carpels  without  beaks,  l-seeded.    A  circle  of  3  bractlcts  at 

the  base  of  the  calyx.    Stigmas  occupying  the  iiuier  /ace  of  the 
style. 

2.  Malvas'truiii.     Carpels  without  beaks,  l-seeded.    Involucel  of  3 

bractlets,  or  none.   Stigmas  terminal,  capitate.   Low  hoary  herbs. 

3.  Abii'tiloii.    Carpels  2-beaked,  1-6-secded.    No  circle  of  bractlets. 

4.  HibisViis.     Column  of  stamens  naked  and  Utootlied  at  the  ajtex. 

Pod  i'l-celled,  many-seeded.    Involucel  of  many  bractlets. 

I.  M.ILVA,  L.    Mallow. 

1.  M.  rotundifo'lia,  L.  (Round-leaved  Mallow.)  Stems 
several,  procumbent,  from  a  stout  tap-root.  Leaves  long- 
petioled,  round-heart-shaped,  crenate,  crenately  -  lobed. 
Petals  obcordate,  whitish,  streaked  with  jDurple,  twice  as 
long  as  the  sepals. — "Waysides  and  cultivated  fields. 

2.  M.  sylves'tris,  L.  (Hniii  M.)  Stem  erect,  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  sharply  5~7-lohed.  Petals  purple,  3  times  as  lung  as 
the  sepals. — Near  dwellings. 

3.  M.  cris'pa,  L.  (Curled  M.)  A  tall  erect  annual,  with 
round  and  angled  toothed  and  crisped  leaves,  and  small 
sessile  flowers  crowded  in  the  axils. — Escaped  from  old 
gardens. 

4.  M.  mOSeha'ta,  L.  (Musk  M.)  Stem  erect.  1  foot  high. 
Stem  leaves  b-parted,  the  divisions  cleft.     Flowers  large  and 
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handsome,   rose-coloured    or    white,    on    short    peduncles, 
crowded  on  the  stem  and  branches  in   the   upper 
Roadsides  near  gardens.  j 

2.  MALVAS'TKi:.'*!,  Gray.    Falsk  Mallow. 
M.  COeein'eum,  Gray.     (Pkaikik  Mallow.)     A  low  hoary 
perennial,   with   rose-jiink   flowers   in    spikes    or    racemes. 
Leaves  5-parted  or  pedate.     Petals  much  larger   than  the 
sepals. — N.  W. 

3,  ABU'TILOX,  Tourii.    Indian  Mallow. 
A.  Avieen'nse,  Gsertn.      (Velvet-Leaf.)     Stem   2-5  feet 
high,    branching.      Leaves   velvety,    round-cordate,    long- 
pointed,     (.'orolla  yellow. — Near  gardens  ;  not  common. 

4.  IIIRl!!•'€^^»,  L.    Rose-Mallow. 

1.  H.  Moseheu  tOS,  L.  (Swamp  Hose-Mallow.)  A  tall 
perennial,  with  very  large  and  showy  pink  or  white  flowers, 
in  late  summer.  Calyx  not  inflated.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
toothed  ;  the  lower  3-lobed,  all  white-downy  beneath. — S.W. 
Ontario,  in  marshes. 

2.  H.  Trio'num,  L.  (Bladder  Ketmia.)  A  low  hairy 
annual.  C'alj^x  inflated  in  fruit,  and  5-ivlnged.  Corolla 
sulphur-yellow,  with  dark  centre. — Escaped  from  gardens. 

Order  XIX.     TILIA'CEiE.     (Lindex   Family.) 

Trees  with  fibrous  bark,  soft  and  white  wood,  and  heart- 
shaped.and  serrate  leaves,  with  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers 
in  small  cymes  hanging  on  an  axillary  peduncle,  to  which 
is  attached  a  leaf-like  bract.  Sepals  deciduous.  The  only 
Canadian  genus  is 

TILIA,  L.  Basswood.  "WHrrEwooD. 
1.  T.  America' na,  L.  (Basswood.)  A  fine  tree,  in  rich 
'woods.  Flowers  3'-ellow  or  cream-coloured,  very  fragrant. 
Leaves  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides,  obli(|uely  cordate  or 
truncate  at  the  base,  sharply  serrate.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5. 
Fruit  a  globular  nut,  1-celled,  1-2-seeded 
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2.  T.  Europse'a,  L.  The  European  Linden  is  planted  as 
a  shade  tree  in  some  places.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  ^j/e^a^-Zi^e  scales  among  the  stamens,  which  are 
in-esent  in  the  native  Linden. 

Order  XX.     LINA'CE^E.     (Flax  Family.) 

Herbs  with  entire  exstipulate  leaves  (but  sometimes  with 
glands  in  place  of  stipules),  and  regular  hypogy nous  flowers. 
Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  styles,  5  each.  Filaments 
united  at  the  base.  Pod  10-celled,  10-seeded.  Our  only 
genus  is 

LIKtlM,  L.    Flax. 

1.  L.  Virginia'num,  L.  (Virginia  F.)  F/oicers  yelloic, 
small  (J  of  an  inch  long),  scattered.  Stem  erect,  it  and  the 
spreading  branches  terete.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  acute, 
the  lower  obtuse  and  opposite.  No  glands,  styles  distinct. — 
Dry  soil. 

2.  L.  stria' turn,  Walt.,  has  the  branches  iving-angled, 
broader  leaves  and  more  crowded  flowers  than  No.  1.  The 
whole  plant  is  stouter. — Shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

3.  L.  SUlea'tum,  Riddell,  has  yellow  flowers  twice  as  large 
as  the  i:)receding,  wing-angled  branches,  and  a  pair  of  dark 
glands  in  place  of  stipules.  Sepals  strongly  3-nerved,  with 
rough  bristly  margins.  Styles  uiiited  to  the  middle. — Dry 
soil,  rare. 

4.  L.  rig'idum,  Pursh.  Glaucous.  Flowers  yellow,  large. 
Sepals  lanceolate,  glandular-serrulate.  Branches  rigid, 
angled.  Stipidar  glands  usually  present.  Styles  united. — 
N.W. 

5.  L.  peren'ne,  L.,  var.  Lewisii,  Eat.  and  Wright. 
Flowers  blue,  on  long  peduncles.  Perennial ,  glabrous  and 
glaucous,  leaves  linear,  acute.  Styles  distinct.  Pod  ovate. 
—N.W, 

6.  L.  USitatiS'simum,  L.  (Common  F.)  Annual.  Flankers 
blue,  the  sepals  ciliatc.  Leaves  alternate,  linear-lanceolate, 
acute,  3- veined. — Cultivated  grounds. 
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Order  XXI.     GERANIA'CE^.    (Geranium  Family.) 

Herbs  (often  strong-scented)  with  symmetrical  flowers, 
having  the  parts  in  fives  or  threes,  the  filaments  usually 
united  at  the  base,  and  glands  on  the  receptacle  alternate 
with  the  petals.  Stigmas  5  or  3.  Carpels  5  or  3,  each  1-2- 
ovuled,  they  and  the  lower  part  of  the  styles  attached  to  an 
axin  wh'ch  rises frovi  the  receptacle.  In  the  fruit  the  styles 
split  away  from  the  axis,  carrying  the  carpels  with  them. 

Syuopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Cieraiiiiiiii.    Stamens  10,  all  with  anthers. 

2.  Ero'diiiiii.    Stamens  with  anthers,  only  5. 

3.  Floerk'esi.     Stamens  6.    Sepals,  petals,  and  ovaries  3. 

1.  CiERANIum,  L.    Cranesbill. 

1 .  G.  maeula'tum,  L.  (Wild  C.)  Perennial.  Stem  erect, 
hairy,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  5-7-parted,  the  wedge- 
shaped  divisions  lobed  and  cut.  Flowers  purple,  an  inch 
across.  Petals  entire,  bearded  on  the  claw,  much  longer  than 
the  long-pointed  sepals. — Open  woods  and  fields. 

2.  G.  inei'sum,  Nutt.  Perennial.  Villous  and  glandular- 
pubescent.  Leaves  5-7-cleft  nearly  to  the  base,  the  lobes  cut 
into  narrow  divisions.     Petals  deep  purple. — N.  W. 

3.  G.  Carolinia'num,  L.  (Carolina  C.)  Not  perennial. 
Stem  usually  decumbent,  hairy.  Sepals  awn-pointed,  as 
long  as  the  notched  rose-coloured  petals. — Waste  places. 

4.  G.  Robertia'num,  L.  (Herb  Robert.)  Not  perennial. 
Stems  reddish,  spreading,  pubescent;  branches  weak. 
Leaves  3-divided,  or  pedately  5-divided,  the  divisions  twice 
pinnatifid.  Sepals  awned,  shorter  tlian  the  reddish-purple 
petals.  Plant  with  a  very  strong  odour.—  Shaded  ravines 
and  moist  woods. 

4.  G.  pusil'lum,  L.  (Small-flo\vered  C.)  Not  perennial. 
Stem  procumbent,  slender,  minutely  pubescent.  Leaves 
rounded,  kidney-shaped,  deeply  5-7-cleft.  the  divisions 
wedge-shaped.  Sepals  awnless,  about  the  same  length  as  the 
purplish  i^etals. — Waste  places. 
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8.  EKO'DIIIM,  L'Her.    Storksbill. 

E.  eieuta'Pium,  L'Her.  Stem  low  and  spreading,  hairy. 
Leaves  pinnate,  the  leaflets  sessile,  pinnatifid.  Peduncles 
several-flowei'ed.  Styles  when  they  separate  from  the  beak 
bearded  on  the  inside. — Not  common. 

3.  FLtERK'EA,  Willd.    False  Mkrmajd. 

F.  proserpinaeoi'des,  Willd.  A  low  tender  annual  with 
ver3^  small  solitary  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles.  Leaves 
alternate,  pinnate,  of  3-5  lanceolate  leaflets. — Marshes  and 
river-banks. 

Ordkr  XXII.     OXALIDA'CEiE.     (Wood-Sorrkl  F.) 

Low  herbs  with  an  acid  juice  and  alternate  compound 
leaves,  the  3  leaflets  obcordate  and  drooping  in  the  evening. 
Flowers  very  much  the  same  in  structure  as  in  the  preced- 
ing Order,  but  the  fruit  is  a  5-celled  pod,  each  cell  opening 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  (loculicidal  ,  and  the  valves  per- 
sistent.    Styles  5,  separate.     The  only  genus  is 

OX  ALIS,   L.     WoOD-SORREL. 

1.  0.  AeetOSel'la,  L.  (White  Wood-Sorrel.)  Scape  1- 
flowered.     Petals  white,  with  reddish  veins. — Cold  woods. 

2.  0.  eOFnieula'ta,  L.  (Yellow  W.)  Annual,  or  peren- 
nial hy  rtmning  underground  shoots.  Stipules  present. 
Peduncles  2-6-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Petals 
yelloiv.     Pod  elongated,  erect  in  fruit. — Rare. 

Var.  strieta,  Sav.  (0.  striata^  L.),  is  less  pubescent  has 
an  erect  stem,  and  is  without  stipules. — Common 

Order  XXIII.     BALSAMINA'CE.^.     (Balsam  Family.) 

Smooth  herbs,  with  succulent  stems  and  simple  exstipu- 
late  leaves.  Flower^  irregular,  the  sepals  and  petals 
coloured  alike,  one  of  the  coloured  sepals  spurred,,  (he  spur 
with  a  tail.  Stamens  5,  c  herent  above.  Pod  bursting 
elasticallj-,  and  discharging  its  seeds  with  considerable  force. 
The  only  genus  is 
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IMPA'TIENS,  L.    Touch-me-not.    Jkwel-weed. 

t.  I.  fulva,  Nutt.  (Spotted  Touch-me-not.)  Flowers 
crange-coloured,  spotted  with  reddish  hrown.  Sac  longer  than 
broad,  conical,  tapering  into  a  long  recurved  spur. — Cedar 
swamps  and  along  streams. 

2.  I.  pallida,  Nutt.  (Pale  T.)  Flowers  pale  yellow,  spar- 
i^^fjlu  dotted  irith  broion.  Sac  dilated,  broader  than  long, 
ending  in  a  short  spur. — Wet  places. 

Order  XXIV.     RUTA'CEvE.     (Eie  Family.) 
Shrubs,  with  compound   transparently-dotted   leaves,  and 
an  acrid  taste.     Flowers  (with  us)  diipcious  or  poU'gamous, 
appearing  before   the    leaves.      Stamens    hypogynous,    as 
many  as  the  petals. 

Syiioi>sii4  of  the  <;rii(>r!i. 

1.  Xaiithux'yliiiii.   Flowers  dicet-ious.   Ovaries  separate,  forming' pods. 

Leaflets  Tnore  than  H. 

2.  Ptel'ea.    Flowers  polyfranioiis.    Fruit  a  samara,  winged  all  round 

Leaflets  3. 

1.  .\.i>"THOX'YH;M,  L.  .  Prickly  Ash. 
X.  America' num.  Mill.  (Northern  Prickly  Ash. 
Toothache  Tree.)  A  prickly  shrub,  with  yellowish-green 
flowers  in  dense  umbels  in  the  axils.  Sepals  obsolete  or 
none.  Petals  5.  Stamens  in  the  sterile  flowers  5.  Carpels 
3-5,  forming  fleshy  1-2-seeded  jDods.  Fruit  very  pungent 
and  aromatic.  Leaves  jiinnate,  4-5  pairs,  with  an  odd  one 
at  the  end. — Forming  thickets  in  low  grounds  along  streams. 

•i.  PTE'LEA,  L.  Shkubky  Trefoh..  Hop-tree. 
P.  trifolia'ta,  L.  A  tall  shrub  with  greenish- white 
small  polygamous  flowers  in  comjjound  terminal  cymes. 
Sepals  3-5.  Stamens  as  many.  Ovary  2-celled.  Stigmas  2. 
Fruit  a  2-celled  and  2-seeded  samara,  winged  all  round. 
Leaves  of  3  ovate  pointed  leaflets. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

Ordek  XXV.     ANACARDIA'CEiE.     (Cashew  Family.) 
Trees   or   shrubs,    with   a   milky   or  resinous  juice,   and 
alternate  leaves  without  dots  or  stipules.    Sepals,  petals  and 
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stamens,  each  5.  Fruit  a  1-seeded  drupelet.  The  petals 
and  stamens  inserted  under  the  edge  of  a  disk  which  su^-- 
rounds  the  base  of  the  ovaiy.     Tlie  only  genus  is 

KHUS,  L.    Sumach. 

1.  R.  typh'ina,  L.  (Staghorn-  Sumach.)  A  small  tree. 
10-30  feet  high,  with  densely  soft-liairy  branches  and  sla/kn. 
Flowers  greenish-white,  polygamous,  forming  a  terminal 
thyrse.  Fruit  globular,  covered  with  crimson  hairs.  Leaves 
pinnate,  leaflets  11-31.  oblong,  lanceolate,  serrate,  pointed. 
— Dry  hill-sides. 

2.  R.  glabra,  L.,  (Smooth  S.)  is  smooth,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 5  feet  in  height. 

3.  R,  Toxicodendron,  L.  (Poison  Ivy.  Poisox  Oak.: 
Shrub  about  a  foot  high,  smooth,  often  climbing  by  rootlets. 
Leaves  3-foliolate,  leaflets  rhombic-ovate,  notched  irregu- 
larly. Flowers  polygamous,  in  slender  axillaiy  panicles. 
Plant  poisonous  to  the  touch.  Yar.  radi'cans,  L.,  has  the 
leaves  entire,  and  climbs  hirjh. 

4.  R.  venena'ta,  DC.  (Poison  Elder.)  A  tall  shrub, 
smooth  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  odd-pinnate ;  leaflets  7-13, 
obovate-oblong,  entire.  Greenish-white  flowers  as  in  No.  3. 
— Swamjw. 

5.  R.  Canadensis,  Marsh.  (Fragrant  S.)  {B.  aromat- 
ica,  Ait.)  A  shrub  2-3  feet  high,  or  more,  with  3-foliolate 
leaves,  sweet-scented  when  crushed,  and  catkin-like  spikes 
of  pale  yellow  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. — Dry 
rocky  banks.  Var.  triloba'ta,  with  small  leaflets  and  an 
unpleasant  odour,  is  rather  common  in  the  Xorth-West. 

OrdkrXXVI.     VITA'CEiE.     (Vine  Family.) 

Shrubs  climbing  by  tendrils,  with  small  greenish  flowers 
in  panicied  clusters  opposite  the  leaves.  Stamens  as  many 
a^  the  petals  and  opposite  them.  Calyx  minute.  Petals  4 
or  5,  hyjiogynous  or  ])erigynous,  very  deciduous.  Fruit  a 
berry,  1-4-seeded.     Leaves  palmately-veined,  or  compound. 
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Syuopsis  of  lite  Gciirr.-i. 

1.  Vitiis.     l>e;ives  simple,  heart-shaped,  and  \'ariousIy  lohed. 

2.  Aiii|t<>I<>p'.sis.    Leaves  foinpound-dijjitatc,  of  5  serrate  leaflets. 

1.  VITIS,  Tourii.    GraJ'K. 

1.  C.  sestiva'lis,  ."Vlichx.  (Northern  Fox-Grai-k.)  Leaves 
and  branches  ivool/y.  Berries  large,  dark  pvirplo  or  amber- 
coloured. — Moist  thickets. 

2.  C.  COrdifo'lia,  Michx.  (Frost  Grape.)  Leaves  smooth, 
or  nearly  so,  bright  green  on  both  sides,  heart-sliapeil. 
sharply  serrate.  Berries  small ,  blue  or  black.  Var.  Pipa'Pia, 
Michx.,  has  broader  cut-lobed  leaves. — Banks  of  streams. 

3.  AMPELOP'SIS,  Michx.  Virginia  Crkkpeu. 
A.  quinquefo'lia,  Michx.  A  common  woody  vine  in  low 
grounds.  Leaves  digitate,  of  5  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets. 
Tendrils  with  sucker-like  disks  at  the  end,  by  which  thej^ 
cling  to  walls,  trunks  of  ti-ees,  etc.  Fruit  a  small  black 
berry. 

Order  XXVII.     RHAMNA'CEiE.     (Buckthorn  Family.) 

Shrubs   with  simple  stipulate  leaves,  and  small   regular 

pe)ij,ynous  greenish  or  whitish  flowers.     Stamens  opposite 

tlie  petals,  and  with  them  inserted  on  the  margin  of  a  fleshy 

disk  which  lines  the  calyx-tube.     Fruit  a  lieri-y-like  drupe, 

or  a  pod. 

Synopsis  of  trie  Genera. 

1.  IMinm'nns.    Petals  minute,  or  ?;one.    Drupe  bcriy-like.    Calyx  and 

disk  free  from  the  ovary. 

2.  4'eiiiio'thiis.    Petals  white,  long-clawed,  hooded.    Fridt  dry,  dehis- 

eeiit.    Calyx  and  disk  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  oxary. 

1.  KnAM'XUiii.  Pourn.    Buckthorx. 
R.  alnifo'lia,  L'Her.      A    low  erect  shrub,  not  thorny, 
with    oval,   acute,    serrate   leaves,    and    apetalous   flowers. 
Fruit  a  H-seeded  berry. ^Swamps. 

2.  t'E.lXO'THUS,  L.    Nkw  Jersey  Tea. 
1.  C.   America'nus,  L.      A  shrubby  plant  with  downy 
branches,  and  ovate,  3-ribbed,    serrate  leaves.     Flowers  in 
white  ciasters  at  the  summit  of  tlie  naked  flower-blanches. 
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Sepals  an<l  ;>e1ais  wliite,  the  latter  lioudeil.  and  witli  slender 
claM-s.     Pedicels  also  vvhiro. — I>r3'  liiil-sides. 

2.  C.  OVa'tUS,  Desf.  (C.  o !•«'(;>•,  Bigel.j.  has  the  leaves  nar- 
rowly oval  or  elliptical-laiiueolate,  finely  serrate,  and  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so.  The  flowers,  also,  are  larger  than  in 
No.  1. — South-western  Ontario. 

Order  XXVIII.  CELASTRA  CEiE.  (Staff-trek  F.) 
Shrubs  with  simple  stipulate  loaves,  alternate  or  opposite, 
and  small  regular  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  both  imbri- 
cated in  the  bud.  Stamens  4-.o,  alternate  Avith  the  petals, 
and  inserted  on  a  disk  which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 
Pods  orange  or  crimson  ^vheii  lipe. 

.Synopsis  of  tlir  <;euorii. 

1.  Enou'yinas.    Flowers  povfect.    Sepals  4  or  A.  iiiiitefl  .it  the  l)ase. 

and  forming  a  Ji<tt.  rith/.v.     Braiichlets  4-.sided ;  leaves  ojiposite. 
Flowers  axillary. 

2.  Olas'trii.s.    Flowers  polyfjainous.     Petals  and  stamens  .5.    Calyx 

cup-shaped.    Leaves  alter7iafe.    Flowers  in  terviinal  racemes. 

I.  El'OX'i'MrS,  Tourn.     SPlNDLE-TREE. 

1.  E.  America' nUS,  L.,  var.  obovatUS,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
TStrawberry  Bush.)  A  low,  rather  straggling  shrub,  with 
short- petio/ed  or  sessile  leaves,  the  latter  ovate  or  obovate, 
pointed.  Flowers  greenish,  with  the  parts  generally  in 
fives.  Pods  rough-ivarty,  depressed,  crimson  Avhen  ripe. — 
Wooded  river-banks  and  low  grounds. 

2.  E.  atropurpu'reus,  Jacq. ,  (Burning  Bush)  occurs  at 
Toronto  and  westward  in  Ontario,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  No.  1  by  its  greater  size  (4-8  feet  high)  its  long-petioled 
haves,  purplish  flowers,  and  smooth  pods. 

'i.  CELAS'TKI'S,  L.  Staff-TKEE. 
C.  seandens,  L.  (Wax-work.  Climbing  BiTTER-swEET. ) 
A  twining  smooth  shrub,  with  oblong-ovate,  serrate,  pointed 
leaves.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  ,  in  terminal  racemes. 
Pods  orange-coloured.  These  burst  in  autumn  and  display 
a  scarlet  pulpy  aril,  presenting  a  highly  ornamental  appear- 
ance.— Twining  over  bushes  on  river-banks  and  in  thickets. 
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Order  XXIX.     SAPINDACEiE.     (Soapberry  Family.) 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  compound  or  lobed  leaves,  aud 
usually  unsymmetrical  and  often  irregular  flowers.  Sepals 
and  petals  4-5,  both  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Stamens  5-10, 
inserted  on  a  fleshy  disk  which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  calyx- 
tube.     Ovary  2-3-celled,  with  1  or  2  ovules  in  each  cell. 

Synopsis  of  (lip  Ciciiora. 

1.  ^luphylc'a.  Flowers  pcrfeci.  Luhos  of  tlic  coloured  calvx.  tho 
petals,  and  tin;  st  miipus,  cu'h  ').  Fruit  a  H-ceUdd^  :j-lnbnd,  iiijtafed 
pod.    Leaves  pinnatcly  compound. 

L'.  Acer.  Flowers  poli/f/nmnim.  r>eavps  simjile,  variously  lobed,  op- 
posite. Calyx  coloured,  \isii.illy  ."ilohed.  Pelals  none,  or  as  ni.any 
as  the  sepals.  Stamens  ."-U'.  Fruit  two  l-seeilnd.  aa m riras  joiiM-d 
together,  atlenprth  sepai-atinp. 

3.  Xegiiii'do.  Flowers  dioecious.  Leaves  ]iiiiu<ite.  of  3  or  .5  leaflets. 
Fruit  a  doul>le  samara,  as  in  .Veer. 

1.  ST.irHYI.KA.  L.    Kr,ADi)ER-NuT. 
S.  trifo'lia,    L.     (Amkukav    Bi,adder-Xut.)     Shrub,   4-6 
feet   higli.     Leaflets  3,  ovate,   ijoiuted.     Flowers  white,  in 
drooping  racemes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. — Thickets 
and  hill-sides. 

•i.  A<"EK,  Tourn.     IMait-K. 

1.  A.  Pennsylvan'ieum,  L.  (Striped  :\rAPLE.)  A  small 
tree,  10-20  feet  high,  with  liglit-gnTu  bark  striped  with 
dark  lines.  Loaves  3-lolicd  at  the  api'x,  finely  and  sharply 
doubly-serrate,  the  lobes  tap'r-i)()inted.  Flowers  greenish, 
in  terminal  racemes,  a])poariug  after  the  leaves.  Samaras 
large,  with  divergent  wings. — liicli  woods. 

2.  A.  spica'tum,  Lam.  (MorxTAix  Maple.)  A  shrub  or 
small  tree.  4-8  feet  high,  growing  in  clumps  in  low  grounds. 
Leaves  3-lobpd,  coarsely  serrate,  the  lobes  taper-pointed. 
Flowers  greenish,  appearing  after  the  leaves,  in  dense  u})- 
rif/ht  racemes.     Fruit  with  small  widely-diverging  wings. 

3.  A.  saeehari'num,  Wang.  (.4.  sacchamm,  Marshall.) 
(SuoAK  Maple.)  A  fine  tree,  with  3-5-lobed  leaves,  breadth 
and  length  the  same,  dull  above,  a  jmlcr  green  underneath. 
the   rather  narrow  sinuses  roanrled,  and  the  lobes  sparingly 
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sinuate-toothed,  the  petioles  viithout  stipnlen.  Flowers  green- 
ish-yellow, drooping  on  slender  hairy  pedicels,  upjiearing  at 
the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  Calyx  fringed  on  the  margin. 
Yar.  barbatum,  Michx.,  has  rather  glossy  leaves,  mostl}- 
broader  than  long,  3-lobed,  with  very  open  rounded  sinuses, 
and  no  stipules.  Var.  nigTUlTl,  Torr.  and  Gray,  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  form  l>y  its  paler  and  more 
jjubescent  leaves,  the  petioles  icith  ad nate  fol iojceo us  stipules. 
— Rich  woods. 

4.  A.  dasyear'pum,  Ehrhart.  (.4.  saccharinum  L.) 
(White  or  Silver  M.j  Leaves  deeply  .5-lobed,  the  sinuses 
rather  acute,  silvery-white  underneath,  the  divisions  nar- 
row, sharply-toothed.  Flowers  in  erect  clusters,  grefnish- 
yellow,  apiiearing  much  before  the  leaves ;  petals  none. 
Samara  very  large,  woolly  ichen  young.  River-banks  and 
low  grounds. 

5.  A.  ru'brum,  L.  TRedM.)  Leaves  .3-5-lobed.  the  sinuses 
acute.  Floicers  red,  ap^Dearing  much  before  the  leaves. 
Petals  linear-ohlong.  Samara  smctll  and  smooth,  on  drooping 
pedicels.  A  smaller  tree  than  No.  4,  with  reddish  twigs, 
and  turning  bright  crimson  in  the  autumn. — Swamps. 

2.  lVECii:X'DO,  Mojnch.  Ash-i.eavkd  Maple.  Box-Eldeu. 
N.  aeePOi'des,  M<jench.  Calyx  minute,  4-5-cleft.  Petals 
none.  Staminate  flowers  in  rather  dense  clusters  on  slender 
pedicels,  the  pistillate  ones  in  drooping  racemes.  Wings  of 
the  samaras  incurved. — X.  W..  common.  Also,  Don  valley 
near  Toronto,  and  planted  as  a  shade- tree. 

Order  XXX.     POLYGALA'CEiE.     i'Milkwort  Family.) 

Herbs  with  entire  exstipulate  leaves,  and  irregular  hypu- 
gynous  fl.jwers.  Stamens  6  or  8,  monadelphous  or  diadelph- 
ous,  the  anthers  l-cel!ed,  and  opening  at  the  top  by  a  pore. 
Pod  2-celled  and  2-seeded,  flattened  contrary  to  the  partition. 
Tlie  only  genus  with  us  is 

POLY4;'AL.4,  Toiirii.    MiLK-WORT. 
Sepals  "),  tlio  upper  one  and  the  two  lower  ones  small  and 
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(iftoii  greenish,  the  2  lateral  ones  (calldl  wiu'^s)  larger  and 
"oloured  like  ))etals.  Petals  H,  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  tube  of  filaments,  the  lower  one  keel-shaped, 
and  usually  fringed  or  crested  at  the  top.  8t3-le  prolonged 
and  curved. 

1.  P.  vertieilla'ta,  L.  Flowers  small,  greenish-white,  in 
slender  spikes.  Stems  4-8  inches  high,  much  hranched. 
Stem-leaves  linear,  4-5  in  a  uiliorl,  the  upper  ones  scattered. 
— Dry  soil. 

2.  P.  Sen'ega,  L.  (Seneca  Snakeroot.)  Flowers  green- 
ish white,  in  a  solitary  cylindrical  close  spike.  Stems 
several,  from  a  hard  knotty  rootstock,  6-12  inches  high. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  with  rough  margins,  alternate. — Dry 
hill-sides  and  thickets. 

3.  P.  polyg'ama,  Walt.  Flowers  rose-purple,  showy, 
fringed,  in  a  many-flouKred  raceme.  SteniS  5-8  inches 
high,  tufted  and  very  leafy,  the  leaves  linear-oblong  or 
oblanceolate.  Whitish  fertile  flowers  on  underground 
runners. — Dry  soil. 

4.  P.  paucifO'lia,  Willd.  (Feinged  p.)  Flowers  rose- 
purp'e,  very  showy,  fringed,  only  1-3  in  number.  Stems  1-4 
inches  high,  from  long  underground  runners,  which  also 
bear  concealed  fertile  flowers.  Leaves  ovate,  crowded  at  the 
top  of  stem. — Dry  woods. 

5.  P.  sanguin'ea,  L.  Flowers  usually  bright  red-purple, 
but  sometimes  pale.  Corolla  inconspicuously  crested. 
Flowers  in  dense  globular  heads,  at  length  oblong.  True 
petals  mostly  shorter  than  the  wings,  the  latter  broadly 
ovate,  closely  sessile.  Stem  leafy  to  the  top  ;  leaves  oblong- 
linear. — Sandy  and  moist  places. 

Order  XXXL     LEGUMIN0'S-(E.     (Pulse  Family.) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  mostly  with  compound  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  and  papilionaceous  corollas.  (For  descrip- 
tion of  a  typical  flower,  see  Part  I. ,  cap.  v.)  Stamens  usually 
10  (rarely  5),  monadelphous,  diadelphous,  or  distinct.  Fruit 
a  legume. 
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Synopsis  of  thr  (ieuera. 

"  Ftnioers papilionacenas.     Htamen^  monadelphons  or  lUattelphous. 
->-  Not  climbing  or  twiniiif/.    Pod  not  jointed. 

1.  Liipi'iiiis.    Leaves  pal mateli/ -compound,  leaflets  7-0.    Flowers   in 

terminal  racemes.     Stamens  monadelphon». 
-.  Ti-ifo'Iiiiin.      Leaves  of  Z  leaflets.     Flon-ers  in    Iwads.      StMmens 

diadelphous. 
•".  .Mc4lica'go.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  3  leaflets.    Flowers  in  axillary  spikes 

or  I'aeemes.    Pod  curved  or  coiled.    Stamens  diartelplions. 

I.  Mrlilo'tiiK.      I^eaves   pinnate,  of  3  leaflets,    the    leaflets   toothed. 

Flowers  in  slender  axillary  racemes.  Pod  wrinkled,  1-i-seeded. 
Stamens  diadelphous. 

■'..  Ilosstck'iii.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  1-3  leaflets,  stipides  gland-like, 
tiniiide.  Flowers  yellow,  often  turning-  reddish,  so/i<rt9'7/  on  axil- 
lary peduncles  hearing-  each  a  leafy  l)ract.  Pod  linear,  several- 
seeded,  partitioned  between  the  seeds. — N.  VV.  only. 

I'l.  Kobiii'ia.  Trees.  Leaves  odd-pinnnte,  often  with  spines  for  stipules, 
and  the  leaflets  with  small  stipules.  Flowers  in  hanjriiiH'  axillary 
racemes.     Pod  margined  on  one  edjre.    Stamens  diadelphous. 

7.  AMtrag'aliis.  Leaves  odd-pinn.ate,  leaflets  numerous.  Flowers  in 
dense  axillary  spikes.  Corolla  lone:  and  narrow,  the  keel  not 
tipped  with  a  sharp  i)oint.  Pod  turgid,  one  or  both  sutures  (?e.e. 
Part  I.,  section  217)  prnjecting  into  the  cell,  thus  pdrtially  or 
toholly  dividing  the  cavity.     Stamens  diadelphous. 

•s.  Oxyt'ropis.  Low  perennials  with  very  short  tufted  stems  from  a 
liai'd  rootstock,  covered  with  scaly  stipules.  Flowers  nearly  as  in 
Astragalus,  hut  the  keel  is  tippid  irilh  a  sharp  ajqyendage. 
Peduncles  scape-like. 

9.  <iilj«'yrHii'/.a.     Li-aves   odd  -  pinnate,    glanduhu' -viscid.     Flowers 

whitish,  in  axillary  spikes,  like  those  nt'  .Astragalus.  Koot  long, 
perennial,  sweet.  Pods  few-seeded,  clolheil  with  rmigh  glands  or 
short  hooked  prickles. — N.  W.  chiefly. 

10.  Tepliro'sia.    Hoary  perennials.    Stem  simple.     Flii\vers  yellowish- 

white  marked  with  purjjle,  in  a  terminal  dense  olilong  raceme. 
AVings  coherent  with  the  keel.     Pod  linear,  flat,  several-seeded. 

II.  Psora'lca.    Leaves  palmate,  of  3-.'>  leaflets.    Stamens  diadelphous 

(sometimes  monadelphous).  Flowers  spiked  or  raccmed,  mostly 
bluish,  sometimes  white.  Pi  d  as  long  as  the  calyx,  1-seeded. 
Calyx,  pods,  &c.,  usually  glandular-dotted. — X.W.  only. 
12.  Anior'plia.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  many  leaflets,  glandular-dotted. 
Corolla  of  one  petal  only,  the  standard,  enlolding  the  stamens  and 
style.  Flowers  violet  or  purple,  in  dense  terminal  spikes. 
Stamens  I'l,  monadelphous  at  the  base  only,  distinct  above. — 
N.  \V.  only. 
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13.  r<-l.«l»Kl4''iii«tii.      Lc:ivc.s  ofld-iiiim.-ito,  oiowded,  glaiithilar-dotte.d . 

Flowers  .small,  in  dcTisc  terminal  hea/i.s  or  .spikes,  ("orol la  hardly 
papilioiiaeeou.'!.  Stamens  onli/  5.  Petals  on  threadlike  claws,  4 
of  them  on  the  tube  of  filaments,  the  fifth  on  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx.     Pod  1-2-seeded.— N.  W.  only. 

->-  ^Clhnhing  by  tendrils  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves. 

14.  Vii-ia.    Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  theleofsfalk  ]>rolonf/ed  into  a  ten- 

dril.   Flowers  axillary.    Style  filiform,  hairy  at  the  apet-.    Pod 
L'-scveral-seeded.    Stamens  diadelphous. 
1').  Liilli'.yrii.s.    Leaves  as  in  Vicia.     Style  fi.attish,  flattened  above, 
and   hairy   dnivn    the   side   opposite  the  free  stamen.     Stamens 
diadelphous. 

-I-  -I-  -^  Tifininy  herbs. 

n;.  A'ltios.  A  t  ivi  niny  Iterb.  I  eaves  pinnate,  of  6-7  leaflets.  Keel  of  the 
flower  slender  and  coiled,  inward.  Flowers  brown-pni'plc,  in 
dense  racemes.    .Stamens  diadelphous. 

17.  i^tropliosly'Ics.    A   twining  herb.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  ."  leufiets. 

Keel  lon.y;,  strongly  incurved.  Standard  recnrvedsprc.adinfr. 
Style  bearded  alonjj:  the  upper  side.  Pod  terete.  Seeds  oblons, 
pnbescriit.     Stamens  di  .delphons. 

18.  Aiiipiiirarpa-'a.    Al«iv(ii:d  slender  twiner,  the  stem  cloihed  with 

brownish  hairs.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  3  leaflets.    Flowers  polygam- 
ous, tliose  of  the  upper  racemes  perfect,  those  near  the  base  fertile, 
witli  the  corolla  inconspicuous  or  none.    Stamens  diadelphous. 
■*-  -i~  1-  ->~  Pods  transversely  jointed,  the  joints  reticulated. 

19.  Desiiio'diiiiii.      Leaves  pinnate,    of   3    leaflets.      Calyx  2-lip)ped. 

Flowers  jmrjile  or  purplish,  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes. 
Pod  flat,  the  lower  margin  deeply  lohed,  thus  making  the  pod 
jointed.  rouK'hened  with  hooked  hairs,  causing  the  pods  to  adhere 
to  the  clothing,  etc.    Stamens  diadelphous. 

20.  Hed.vs'iii'iini.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  numerous  leaflets.    Calyx. 'i-cleft. 

Pod  flat,  several-jointed,  the  joints  roundish,  reticulated,  not 
rough.  Flowers  purple,  deflexed,  in  racemes.  Stamens  dia- 
delphous. 

21.  Lespotlfza.  Loaves  pinnate,  of  3  leaflets.    Calyx  6-cleft.    Pod  flat, 

oval  or  rii\UH\iR\\.oeca.m>nally  2-jointed  but  only  1-seeded.  Flowers 
sometimes  polygamous.    Stamens  diadelphous. 

**  Flowers 2iap)ilionaceous.    Stamens  all  separate. 

22.  Kaplis'ia.    T^eaves  palmate,  of .?  leaflets.    Flowers  .yellow.   Stamens 

all  sejiarate.  'J'he  keel-petals  nea  rl y  separate.  Racemes  termin- 
ating the  Imshy  branches.    Pods  inflated. 

23.  TberiiioiiSl!^.    Leaves  palmate,  of  3  leaflets,  and  with  broad  leaf- 

like stipules.  Stamens  all  separate.  Flowers  yellow.  Pod  flat, 
linear,  curved. — N.W.  only. 
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"  "  *  Floroers  not  paxnlionacenun ;  polygamous.     Trees. 
2\.  4;ir<Iit's<>IiiR.    Tlioniy  trees,  Willi  abruptly  once-  or  twice-niiiiiiite 

leaves.      Flowers    j^-reenish,    iiioonspicuoiis.    iu    siiimII    spikes. 

Stamens  separate,  .3-in. 
2^.  (iymnoc'ladns.    Not  thorny.     Large  trees  with  doubly  pinnate 

leaves,  the  leaflets  vertical.    Pod  very  long  and  broad.    Stamens 

10.    Petals  on  the  summit  of  the  long  calyx-tube,  whitish. 

I.  H'FI'Xrs,  Tourn.    Lupine. 

1.  L.  peren'nis,  L.  (Wild  Lupine.)  Stem  ereft,  some- 
what hairy.  Leaflets  7-9,  oblanceolate.  Calyx  deepU' 
2-lipped.     Pods  hairy. — Sandy  soil. 

2.  L.  argen'teus,  Pursh.,  var.  argOphyl'lUS,  Watson, 
»»ccurs  in  the  far  Avest.  The  petals  are  blue  or  cream- 
aoloured,  and  the  calyx  is  decidedly  spurred  at  the  base. 
Plant  hoary-pubescent. 

P..  L.  King'ii,  Watson  (L.  pusillus,  Pursh.),  is  also  a 
N.W.  species.  Seeds  only  2  or  8.  Plant  low,  villous  with 
Avhite  soft  hairs.  Racemes  short,  few-flowered,  on  long 
slender  peduncles. 

•i.  TKIFO'IU'M,  L.    Clover.    Trefoii^ 

1.  T.  arvense,  L.  (Eabbit- foot  or  Stone  Clover.)  Stem 
erect,  4-12  inches  high,  branching.  Heads  of  whitish 
flowers  oblong,  very  silky  and  soft.  Calyx- teeth  fringed 
with  long  silk\^  hairs. — Dry  fields. 

2.  T.  pratense,  L.  (Red  C.l  stems  and  leaves  some- 
what hairy,  the  latter  marked  with  a  pale  spot  on  the  upper 
side.     Flowers  purplish,  in  dense  sessile  heads. — Pastures. 

3.  T.  medium,  L.  (Zigzag  C.)  Like  the  last,  but 
smoother,  and  the  leaves  without  the  pale  spot.  Heads 
mostly  stalked. — Atl.  Prov. 

4.  T.  repens,  L.  (White  C.)  >imooth.,  creeping.  Heads 
of  white  flowers  rather  loose. — Fields  everywhere. 

5.  T.  hy'bridum,  L.  (Alsike  C.)  Resembh^s  the  last,  but 
the  flov.'ers  are  rose-tinted,  and  the  stems  erect  or  ascendiiig. 

G.  T.  reflexum,  L.  (Buffalo  C.)  Only  in  south-western 
Ontario,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Detroit  z'iver.      Heads 
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large,   on  naked  pec.incles;    standard  rose-red,  wings  and 
keel  whitish.     Flowers  reflexed  when  old. 

7.  T.  agrarium,  L.  (Yellow  or  Hop-C.)  Flowevs  yellovj, 
reflexed  when  old.  Leaflets  obovate-oblong,  all  3  frovi  the 
same  point.     Stem  6-12  inches  high. — Sandy  fields. 

8.  T.  proeumbens,  L.  (Low  Hop-C.)  Flowers  yellow, 
reflexed  when  old.  Leaflets  n-edge-obovate,  the  lateral  ones 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  terminal  one.  Stem  smaller 
than  in  No.  H,  spreading. — Sandy  fields. 

:{.  .nKi>ic;.i'<;i>,  L.    Medick. 

1.  M.  lupuli'na,  L.  (Black  Medick.)  Stem  procumbent, 
downy.  Leaflets  obovatu,  toothed  at  the  apex.  Flowers 
yellow.     Pods  kidney-shaped. — Waste  places. 

2.  M.  sati'va,  L.,  (Lucerne)  is  upright,  has  pui^ple 
flowers  in  a  long  raceme,  and  spiraUy -twisted  pods. — Culti- 
vated fields. 

3.  M.  maeula'ta,  Wllld.  (Spotted  M.)  Spreading  or 
procumbent.  Leaflets  obeordate,  with  a  purple  spot.  Ped- 
uncles 3-5-flowered.  Pods  compactly  spiral,  furrowed  on  the 
thick  edge,  bristly. — Atl.  sea-coast. 

4.  M.  dentieula'ta,  Willd.  Pods  loosely  spiral,  deeply 
reticulated,  with  a  thin  keeled  edge  ;  otherwise  like  the  last. 
— At],  sea-coast. 

4.  MELILO'TVSs,  Touru.    Sweet  Glo\'er. 

1.  M.  Offleina' lis,  Willd.  (Yellow  Melilot.)  Stem  erect, 
2-4  feet  high.  Leaflets  obovate-oblong.  Flowers  yellow. 
Pod  drooping,  1-2-seeded. — Waste  places. 

2.  M.  alba,  Lam.,  (White  M.)  is  much  like  No.  1,  but  has 
white  flowers. — Escaped  from  gardens. 

.-).  HOS.ICK'IA,  Douglas. 
H.  Purshia'na,  Benth.     A  low  annual,  more  or  less  silky- 
villous,  softietimes  glabrous.     Leaves  nearly  sessile  ;  leaflets 
varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate.    Cal3'x-teeth  linear,  much 
lonsfer  than  the  tube. — N.W. 
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«,  KOUIN'IA,  L.    Locust-tree. 

1.  R.  Pseudaea'eia,  L.  (Commok  Locust,  j  Bacemes  shn- 
aer,  loose.     Flowers  white,  fragrant.     A  large  tree. 

2.  R.  visco'sa,  Vent.  TClammy  L.)  Racevien  crovded. 
Flowers  wliite,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  Branchlets  and  leaf- 
utalks  clammij.     Smaller  than  Xo.  1. 

*.  A.STK.Ki'AH >>,  Tourii.    Milk-Vetch. 

NoTK. — All  the  following  species  except  Nos.  2,  7,  S  and 
10  belong  to  the  North-West. 

"^I'od  completely  2-celle<1,  bein^  diTided  lengthwise   by  the   intrusion 
of  one  or  both  sntiires. 

(a.  Pod  thick  andflexhy,  sessile. 

1.  A.  earyoear'pus,  Ker.  (Ground  Plum.)  A  pale  per- 
ennial, with  low  leafy  stems,  and  minutely  pubescent. 
Flowers  violet,  large,  in  short  spike-like  racemes.  Leaflets 
about  21,  elliptical-oblong. 

(b)  I'ofJ  coriaceous  oi'  cartilaginous. 
■*-  Pod  sessile. 

2.  A.  Canadensis,  L.  'Canadian'  Milk-Vetch.)  Stem 
erect,  1—4  feet  high,  somewhat  pubescent  (or  glabrous). 
Leaflets  21-27,  linear-oblong,  comparatively  large.  Flowers 
greenish -j'ellow,  in  long  dense  si^ikes.  Pod  and  ovai'y 
glabrous. — Common  from  Quebec  to  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

3.  A.  adsup'gens,  Pall.  Stem  4-18  inches  high,  ascend- 
ing or  decumbent,  grayish  with  aj^jDressed  pubescence. 
Leaflets  about  21,  narrowly  oblong.  Flowers  purplish, 
medium-sized,  in  dense  short  spikes.  Pod  finely  pubescent, 
triangular-compressed,  u'ith  a  dorsal furroiv. 

■>-  t-  Pod  with  (I  very  short  stalk. 

4.  A.  hypog'lot  tiS,  L.  stem  slender,  6-24  inches  long, 
diffusely  procumbent  or  ascending,  sparingly  pubescent. 
Leaflets  15-21.  Flowers  violet,  in  capitate  clusters.  Calyx 
copiously  pubescent.     Pod  silky-villous,  loith  a  dorsal  furrow. 
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**Po<l  incompletely  '2-ceUed. 

-I-  Pod  sessile. 

5.  A.  Missourien'sis,  Nutt.  Stem  very  short,  prostrate  (>r 
matted,  hoary -silky -pubescent.  Leaflets  5-15  or  more. 
Flowers  large,  violet  or  purplish,  in  few-flowerod  head.s  07i 
scape-like  peduncles.  Pod  obcom pressed  (flattened  contrary 
to  the  usual  "^va^'),  nearh'  straight,  pubescent. 

-1-  -I-  Pod  with  a  very  sho'-t  sialic. 

6.  A.  lotiflo'rUS,  Hook.  Stems  very  short,  hoary  with 
close  puliesceiice.  J^eaflets  7-13.  Flowers  yellowish,  in 
few-flowered  heads.  Pod  oblong-ovate,  acute  at  the  base, 
hoary. — Rare. 

7.  A.  oroboi'des,  Hornem.,  var.  AmericanuSs  Gray. 
Stems  12-18  inches  high,  grayisli-puberulent.  Leaflets  11- 
15,  oval  to  linear-oblong.  Flowers  in  a  long  1-sided  raceme. 
Pod   lens-shai^ed,    gray-pubescent,    grooved  on  the  back. — 

Atl.  Prov. 

-I-  -<-  -I-  Pod  long-stalked. 

8.  A.  alpi'nus,  L.  Stems  cZt/^wse,  6-12  inches  high,  smooth 
or  hairy-pubescent.  Leaflets  13-25,  oval  or  oblong.  Racemes 
short,  many-flowered,  the  flowers  violet-purple.  Pod  nar- 
rowly oblong,  black  -  pubescent ,  triangular-tiirgid,  deeply 
grooved  on  the  back,  pendent. — Atl.  Prov. 

*  *  *  Pod  strictly  1-celled,  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous^ 

A.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  mant/  leaflets. 

■*-  Pod  sessile. 

9.  A.  peetina'tus,  Dougl.  stem  a  foot  high,  grayish- 
pubescent,  the  T)ranches  striate  and  angled.  Leaflets 
nuraei'ous,  nearly  Jil  if  or  m.  Flowers  large,  ivhite.  Pod  short, 
thick-cartilaginous,  pendulous,  cuspidate,  smooth,  with  a  very 
thick  dorsal  suture. 

-I-  ->-  Pod  with  a  very  short  stalk. 

10.  A.  Coo'peri,  Gray.  Stem  erect,  nearlj-  smuoth,  1-2 
feet  high.  Leaflets  11-21,  comparatively  large,  minutelj- 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  short  spikes.  Pod 
inflated,  smooth,  slightly  furrowed  on  both  sides. — Ontario 
and  Quebec. 
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11.  A.  flexuo'SUS,  Dougl.  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  ascending, 
gravish-pubescent.  Leaflets  numerous,  narrow.  Flower;* 
white  or  purplish,  small,  in  loose  racemes.  Pod  very  finely 
pubescent,  iwt  furrowed. 

-^-t— ^  Pod  exserted  on  its  stalk. 

12.  A.  bisulea'tUS,  Gray.  Stem  stout,  a  foot  or  more 
high,  with  short  rigid  pubescence.  Leaflets  numerous. 
Flowers  violet,  in  dense  spike-like  racemes.  Pod  straight, 
narrowly  oblong,  the  furrow  of  the  ventral  surface  divided 
hngthioise  into  two  by  the  projecting  suture. 

13.  A.  multiflo'rus,  Gray.  Stem  slender,  somewhat 
glabrous.  Leaflets  13-21,  rather  narrow.  Flowers  yellowish- 
white,  tinged  with  purple,  in  loosely  few-flon^ertd  racemes^  the 
peduncles  not  exceeding  the  leaves.  Stipules  mostly  connate. 
Pod  7-20-seeded,  reflexed, 

14.  A.  abOPig'inum,  Eich.  Stems  slender,  rigid,  clus- 
tered, hoary,  pubescent  or  somewhat  villous.  Leaflets  7-13. 
Flowers  white  or  bluish,  the  keel  violet,  in  short  spike-like 
racemes.  Pod  with  a  straight  dorsal  edge  {not  furrowed), 
and  a  rounded  ventral  edge. 

B.  Leaves  apparently  palmate,  mostly  of  3  leaflets. 

15.  A.  triphyl'lus,  Pursh.  A  low  stemless  glossy-silky 
perennial,  with  crowded  loug-petioled  leaves,  mostly  having 
3  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  whitish  crowded  sessile  flowers.  Pod 
conical-ovate,  villous. 

8.  OX¥T'ROPIS,  DC. 

*  Leaves  simply  pinnate. 

1.  0.  eampes'tPis,  DC,  var.  eseru'lea,  Koch.  Flowers 
white  or  yellowish,  often  tinged  with  purple  or  violet,  in 
short  spikes  on  naked  scapes.  Pods  ovate  or  oblong,  of  a 
thin  or  papery  texture.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  many  leaflets. 
Gravelly  river-margins. — N.  W.  and  Atl.  Prov. 

*  *  Leaflets  numerous,  mostly  in  fascicles  ofs  or  U  along  the  axis. 

2.  0.  Lambert'i,  Pursh.  Silvery-silky-pubescent.  Flow- 
ers large,  purple,  violet,  or  white.     Scapes  often  a  foot  high. 
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Pods  silky- pubescent,  cartilaginous,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
imperfectly  2-celled. — N.  W. 

B.  0.  montie'Ola,  Gray,  is  reported  as  common  in  the 
prairie  region.  It  is  smaller  than  No.  2,  and  has  denser 
spikes,  usually  smaller  flowers,  and  less  downy  leaves. 

4.  0.  splendens,  Dougl.  Silvery-silky- villous,  6-12  inches 
high.  Flowers  erect-spreading.  Pod  erect,  hardly  surpas- 
sing the  villous  calyx. — N.  W. 

».  GLY€¥KRHI'ZA,  Tourn.    Liquorice. 
G.  lepido'ta,  Nutt.     (Wild  Liquorice.)    Two   to   three 
feet  high.     Leaflets  15-19,  sprinkled  with  little  scales  when 
young. — Fort  Erie  and  N.  W. 

10.  TEPHRO'SIA,  Peis.    HoARY  PEA. 
T.  Virginia'na,  Pers.    (Goat's  Eue.   Catgut.)    Stem  1-2 
feet  high,  simple,  leafy  to  the  top.     Leaflets  17-29,  linear- 
oblong.     Rrots  long  and   slender  and  tough. — Sandy  soil. 
Lake  Erie  coast. 

II.  PSORA'LEA,  L. 

1.  P.  aPgophyl'la,  Parsh.  Silvery-silky  a.U  over.  Leaves 
of  3-5  leaflets,  the  latter  elliptical-lanceolate.  Spikes  of 
flowers  interrupted.    Roots  not  tuberous. — N.  "W.  prairies. 

2.  P.  laneeola'ta,  Pursh.  Smooth  or  nearly  so.  Leaf- 
lets 3.  Flowers  small,  in  short  spikes.  Roots  not  tuberous. 
— N.  W. 

3.  P.  eseulen'ta,  Pursh.  Rough-hairy  all  over.  Leaf- 
lets 5,  obovate  or  lance-oblong.  Spikes  dense.  Roots  tuber- 
ous.— N.  W. 

\'i.  AMOR'PHA,  L.    False  Indigo. 

1.  A.  eanes'eens,  Nutt.  (Lead- Plant.  )  White-downy 
all  over,  1-3  feet  high.  Leaflets  less  than  half  an  inch 
long,  crowded.  Spikes  generally  clustered.  Pods  1-seeded. 
— N.  W. 

2.  A.,  mierophyl'la,  Pursh,  differs  from  the  last  in 
being  lower  and  nearly  smooth.  Spikes  usually  solitary. 
— N.W. 
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3.  A.  frutieo'sa,  L.  A  tall  shrub.  Leaflets  larger  and 
not  so  crowded  as  in  the  other  species.  Fods  2-iseedect. — 
River-banks,  N.  W. 

1.'}.  rETALOSTE'MOX,  Michs.    Prairie  Clo\'er. 

1.  P.  viola' eeus,  Michx.  Leaflets  5,  very  narrow.  Calyx 
silky-hoary.     Corolla  rose-purple. — Dry  prairies,  N.W. 

2.  P.  ean'didus,  Michx.  Leaflets  7-9,  lanceolate  or 
linear-oblong.  Calyx  Smooth  or  nearly  so.  Corolla  white. 
— Dry  prairies,  IST.  W. 

14.  YICI.l,  Tourn.    Vetch.    Tare. 

1.  V.  Sati'va,  L.  (Common  Vetch  or  Tare.)  Stem  simple, 
somewhat  pubescent.  Leaflets  10-14,  varjdug  from  obovate- 
oblong  to  linear.  Flowers  jmrple,  large,  one  or  tivo  together., 
sessile  in  the  axils,  or  nearly  so- — Cultivated  fields  and  waste 
grounds. 

2.  V.  tetrasper'ma,  L.  Peduncles  long  and  slender, 
1-2-flowered.  Flowers  small.  Calyx-teeth  unequal.  Corolla 
whitish.  Pod  4-seeded,  smooth.  Leaflets  about  4  pairs. — 
Atl.  Prov.  ;  also  at  Ottawa  and  opposite  Montreal. 

3.  V.  Craeea,  L.  (Tufted  V.)  Downy-pubescent.  Leaf- 
lets 20-24,  oblong-lanceolate,  strongly  mucronate.  Peduncles 
long,  bearing  a  dense  one-sided  raceme  of  blue  floicers,  bent 
downward  in  the  spike,  and  turning  purple  before  withering. 
— Borders  of  thickets,  and  i^astures.     Chiefl}^  eastward. 

4.  V.  Carolinia'na,  Walt.  Smooth.  Leaflets  8-12,  ob- 
long. Peduncles  bearing  a  rather  loose  raceme  of  uhitish 
flowers,  the  keel  tipijed  icith  blue. — Low  grounds  and  river- 
banks. 

5.  V.  Ameriea'na,  Muhl.  Smooth.  Leaflets  10-14,  oval 
or  ovate-oblong,  very  veiny.  Peduncles  4-8-floicered ,  flowers 
piirple. — Moist  places. 

Yar.  linearis,  Watson,  a  low  form,  with  linear  leaflets,  is 
common  in  the  N.W.  prairie  region. 

6.  V.  hirsu'ta,  Koch.  Stem  weak.  Leaflets  12-16,  linear. 
ireauncies  3-6-flowered.  Pods  hairy,  2-seeded. — Chiefly  east- 
ward. 
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15.   LATH'VRt'S,  Tj.     EVERLASTING   Pka. 

1.  L.  marit'imus,  Bigel.  (Beach  Pea.)  Stem  stoufc,  about 
a  foot  high.  Leaflets  8-16,  oval  or  obovate,  Stipules  broad- 
ly halberd-shaped,  about  as  large  as  the  leaflets.  Flowers 
large,  purple. — Sea-coast,  and  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  L.  veno'sus,  Muhl.  (Veiny  E.)  Stem  2-3  feet  high. 
Leaflets  10-14.  Stipules  very  small,  slender,  half  arrov- 
shaped.  Flowers  numerous. — Shady  banks,  cliofly  west- 
ward and  southward. 

3.  L.  oehroleu'eus,  Hook.  (Pale  E.)  Stem  slender. 
Leaflets  6-8,  smooth  and  glaucous.  Stipules  lialf  lieart- 
shaped,  large.     Corolla  yelloivish-white. — Chiefly  northward. 

4.  L.  palus'tris,  L.  (Marsh  E.)  Stem  slender,  wing- 
margined.  Leaflets  4-8,  lanceolate,  linear,  or  narrowly 
oblong,  sharply  mucronate.  Stipules  small,  half  arrow- 
shaped.  Corolla  blue-purple. — Moist  places.  Var,  lYiyPti- 
folius  has  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets,  and  i)ale  purple  flowers. 
U^jper  stipules  much  larger  than  the  lower  ones. 

1«.  A'PIOS,  Boerhaave.    Ground-Nut.    \Vu,d  Bkan. 
A.  tubero'sa,  Moench.     Flowers  brown-purple. — A  com- 
mon twining  plant  in  low  grounds. 

i:.  STROPHOSTl'LES,  Ell. 

5.  ang'Ulo'sa,  Ell.  {Phase  ol us  diversifollms,  Pers.)  An- 
nual. Stems  1-6  feet  long.  Leaflets  ovate  to  oblong-ovate, 
often  with  a  rounded  lobe  at  the  base.  Flowers  greenish- 
white  and  i^urplish,  few,  sessile,  clustered  on  the  long 
peduncles. — S.  W.  Ontario  chieflj-. 

IS.  AMPHI€ARP.«'A,  Ell.    Hog  Pka-Nut. 
A.  mono'iea,  Xutt.     Flowers  white  or  purplish. — Moist 
thickets  and  rivor- banks. 

1«.  l>E!!i.HO  i»IL.1l,  DC.     TlCK-TKKKoir.. 

Poil  raised  on  a  stalk  viuch  surpassing  the  calyx,  the  latter  slightly 
tmithed.    Stipules  bristle-form. 

i.  D.  nudiflorum,  DC.     Stem   smooth,  4-8  inches  high. 

Leaves  cx'owded  at  the  summitof  sterile  stems.     Flowers  lu. 
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a  terminal  raceme  or  panicle,  on  a  scape  ichich  rises  from 
the  root.     Leaflets  broadly  ovate. 

2.  D.  aeumina'tum,  DC.  Stem  pubescent.  Leaves  all 
crowded  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  from  which  the  raceme 
or  panicle  arises.  Leaflets  conspicuously  pointed. — Rich 
woods. 

B.  D.  paueiflO'PUm,  DC.  Leaves  scattered  along  the  low 
ascending  stems ;  leaflets  rhombic-ovate,  rather  blunt. 
Hacemes  few-flowered,  terminal. — Rich  woods,  western 
Ontario. 

*  ^  Pod  raised  on  a  sialic  hardly  surpassing  tlie  calyx,  the  latter  deeply 
cleft.    Stipules  ovate,  taper-pointed. 

4.  D.  POtundifo'lium,  DC.  Stem  prostrate,  soft-hairy. 
Leaflets  orbicular.  Flowers  purple.  Pods  indent^ed  on  both 
edges. — Dry  sandy  woods,  western  Ontario.  Also  at  Queens- 
ton  Heights. 

*  *  *  Pod  hardly,  if  at  all,  stalked. 

5.  D.  euspida'tum,  Torr.  and  Gray.  Stem  tall,  erect, 
rery  smooth.  Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  very 
large,  green  on  both  sides.  Flowers  and  bracts  large.  Pod 
4-6-jointed. — Thickets. 

6.  D.  Illinoen'se,  Gray,  has  been  found  iu  the  Thames 
valley.  Leaflets  obtuse  and  roughish,  grayish  beneath,  with 
prominent  veins.  Pod  about  an  inch  long,  3-5-jointed, 
indented  on  both  margins.     Otherwise  nearly  like  the  last. 

7.  D.  panieula'tum,  DC.  stem  slender,  nearly  smooth, 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point. 
Flowers  medium-sized.  Pod  3— 5-jointed,  the  joints  trian- 
gular.    Racemes  panicled. — Rich  woods. 

8.  D.  Dille'nii,  Darlingt.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by 
the  pubescent  stem  and  finely  pubescent  leaflets,  the  latt,er 
oblong  or  oblong-ovate. — Dry  and  open  thickets. 

^.  D.  Canadense,  DC.  Stem  erect,  hairy ,  tall,  furrowed. 
Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate  (l|-3  inches  long),  with  many 
straightish  veins.  Flowers  large,  about  i  inch  long,  in  dense 
racemes.    Joints  of  the  pod  roundish. — Dry  woods. 
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10.  D.  cilia' re,  DC.  Sti'm  ascending,  slender,  liairy.  Leaf- 
lets round-ovate  (^l  inch  long).  Flowers  small,  in  loose 
racemex. — Dry  thickets,  south-western  Ontario. 

•iO.  HEDYS  AKI'M. 

H.  borea'le,  Nutt.  Leaflets  18-21,  oblong  or  lanceolate. 
Stipules  scaly,  united  opposite  the  petiole.  Calyx  5-cleft, 
the  awl-shaped  lobes  nearly  equal.  Pod  of  3-4  flattened 
I'oundish  joints,  easily  separated. — Rocky  banks,  Atl.  Prov. 
and  N.  W.  prairies. 

21.  LESPEDE'ZA.     BuSH-CLOVER. 

*  Floiuers  of  two  sorts  ;  the  larger  perfect,  the  smaller  pistillate  and 
usually  apetaloHs,  mingled  with  the  others. 

1.  L.  viola' eea,  Pers.  (L.  reticulata,  Pers.,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  Stems  upright,  branched.  Leaflets  varying 
from  oblong  to  linear,  downy  underneath.  Flowers  violet- 
purple. — Dry  borders  of  woods,  western  Ontario.  Also  at 
Queenston  Heights. 

'  "'  All  the  floivers  perfect,  in  close  spikes  or  heads. 

2.  L.  hirta,  L.  Stem  erect,  wand-like,  tall,  pubescent. 
Leaflets  roundish  or  oval,  pubescent.  Spikes  dense,  on 
peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  yellowish-wJiite ,  with 
a  purple  spot  on  the  standard. 

3.  L.  Capita'ta,  Michx.  Peduncles  and,  petioles  short. 
Leaflets  varying  from  oblong  to  linear,  silky  underneath. 
Flowers  in  dense  heads  ;  corolla  as  in  No.  1.  Calyx  much 
longer  than  the  pod. — Both  species  are  found  in  dry  soil. 

22.  BAPTIS'IA.  Vent.    False  Indigo. 
B.  tineto'ria,  R.  Br.     (Wild  Ixdigo.)    Smooth  and  slen- 
der, 2-3  feet  high,  branching.    Loaves  nearly  sessile.    Leaf- 
lets wedge-obovate,  turning  black  on  drying.     Flowers  yel- 
low.— Dry  soil,  Lake  Erie  coast  and  Thames  vallej'. 

23.  THEKMOP  SIS,  R    I5r. 
T.  rhambifO'lia,    Eich.     A   low   perennial,   with    short, 
few-flowered  racemes  terminating  the   branches.     Stipules 
as  long  as  the  petioles.     Pods  recurved,  10-1 1-seeded. — N. 
"W.  prairies. 
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','1.  4;LEniT  SC'HIA,  L.     H«iNKY-LocDPT. 
2.  G     triaean'thos,   L.     Thorns  stout,    ofteu    triple   or 
compound.     Pods  linear,  often  more  than  a  foot  long,  with 
pulp  between  the  flat  seeds. — Common  in  cultivation,  and 
established  on  Point  Pelee. 

'i't.  tlV-IIXOt'lADI  S,  Lam.    Kentucky  Coffee-trze. 
G.   Canadensis,   Lam.      Leaves   2-3   feet   long,  without 
stipules  ;  leaflets  ovate.     Pod  6-10  inches  long  and  2  inches 
broad. — Established  in  a  few  localities. 

Order  XXXII.     ROSA'CEiE.     (TRose  Family.) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves, 
and  regular  flowers.  The  petals  (mostly  5)  and  stamens 
('mostly  more  than  10)  inserted  on  the  edge  of  a  disk  which 
lines  the  calyx-tube.  (See  Part  I.,  sections  48  to  57,  for 
typical  flowers.) 

Synopsis  of  the  Oenera. 
Suborder  AMYGDALEiE. 

Carpel  solitary,  becoming  a  drupe,  entirely  free  from  the 
calyx,  the  latter  deciduous.  Ovules  2,  but  seed  solitary  as 
a  rule.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  leaves  and  deciduous 
stipules. 

1.  Prii'inis.     Flowers  perfect.      Petals  and    calyx-lobes    :>.     Fruit  a 

drupe. 

Suborder  ROSACEiE. 
Carpels  few  or  many,  free  from  the  persistent  calyx,  be- 
coming achenes.  follicles,  or  drupe-like  in  fruit. 

2.  i^pirse'n.    Carpels  mostly  .o,  forming'  follicles  in  fruit.    Caly.Y  .l-deft, 

short.    Petals  obovate,  similar. 

.'.  C«ille'iiia>  Carpels  and  fruit  as  in  Spiraea.  Calyx  clonfrated,  ."j- 
toothud.    Petals  slender,  dissimilar. 

4.  AKi'iciso'iiin.  Carpels  2,  forming  nclieiies  enclosed  in  the  hardened 
cily?;  Uibe.  Caly.x  armed  with  hooked  bristles.  Flowers  yellow, 
in  slender  spikes. 

.'i.  Alclioiiiil'Ia.  Carpels  1-t,  forming- aeh<Jnes  enclosed  in  the  persis- 
tent c.ily.\-tube.  Petals  7io:ie.  '  Stamens  1-4.  Calyx-tube  inver- 
sely conical,  tlieliniii  4-parted,  willi  4  alt(;rnating  bractlets.  Low 
herbs,  with  pahnately-lobed  leaves. 
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6.  Pote'rlmn.    Carpnls  1-3.    Achenc  (mostly  solitary)  enclosed  in  the 

dry  'l-angled  closud  calyx-tiibo.  J'lttdln  none.  Lobes  of  the  top- 
shaped  calyx  1,  petal-Iiki',  si)r(,';uiing-.  Stijruia  tufted.  Tall  herbs, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  a  delise  white  spike  of  small  flowers,  often 
polygamous  or  dio'cious. 

7.  <;euiii.    Carpels  numerous,  one-ovuled,  becoming  dry  achenes,  the 

persistent  styles  becoming'  tails,  plumose  or  naked,  and  straight 
or  jointed.    Calyx-lobes  with  5  alternating  bractlets. 

8.  >VaId.stei'iii:i.    Carpels  2-<i,  forming  achenes.    Leaves  radical,  of  .3 

wedge-form  leaflets.  Bractlets  of  the  calyx  minue  and  deciduous. 
Flowers  yellow,  on  bracted  scapes. 

9.  Potentil'Ia.    Carpels  numerous,  forming  achenes  heaped  on  a  dry 

receptacle,  the  styles  not  forming  tails.  Lobes  of  the  calj'x  with 
5  alternating  bractlets. 

10.  Chaiiise'rli4Mlos.    Carpels  5-10,  on  a  dry  receptacle.    Petals  white, 

obovate.  Stamens  .t,  opposite  the  petals.  Caly.x  canipaiiulate,  .">- 
cleft.  Small  glandular-pubescent  herbs  with  flowers  in  forked 
cymes,  and  many-cleft  leaves. 

11.  Fraga'ria.     Flowers  as  in  Potentilla,  but  receptacle  becoming 

fleshy  or  pulpy  and  scarlet  in  fruit.  (See  Part  I.,  sec.  23.'>.)  Leaves 
all  radical,  of  3  leaflets.    Low  plants,  producing  runners. 

12.  Dalibar'da.     Carpels   .'>-10,   each   2-ovuled,   forming   nearly  dry 

drupelets.  Calyx  o-6-parted,  3  of  the  divisions  larger  than  the 
others,  and  toothed.  Calyx  without  liracts,  persistent,  enclosing 
the  fruit.  Leaves  radical,  round  heart-shaped.  Flowers  white, 
on  scapes. 

13.  Riibns.    Carpels  numerous,  2-ovuled,  forming  drupelets  heaped  on 

the  receptacle.  (See  Part  I.,  section  231. "j  Fruit  edible.  Calyx 
without  bracts. 

14.  Ro.sa.     Carpels  numerous,  l-ovuled.  farming  achenes  enclosed  in 

the  fleshy  calyx-tube.     (See  Part  I., section  49.) 

Suborder  POMEiE. 
Carpels  enclosed  in  and  adnate  to  the  fleshy  calyx-tube, 
forming  a  pome  in  fruit.     Stj'les  often  united  below.     Trees 
or  shrubs. 

lo.  Cratie'gu.s.  Calyx-tube  urn-shaped,  becoming  thick  and  fleshy  in 
fruit,  enclosing  and  combined  with  the  2-.o  carpels.  Fruit  a  pome, 
but  drupe-like,  containing  2-5  bonj'  nutlets.  Thorn}/  shrubs. 
Flowers  generally  white. 

16.  Pyras.  Fruit  a  pome  or  berry-like,  the  2-5  carpels  or  cells  of  a 
papery  or  cartilaginous  texture  (see  Part  I.,  sections  52  and  232), 
each  2-seeded.    Shrubs  or  trees. 
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17.  Aini'lan'rhier.  Pome  berry-like,  ro-cellefl.i.f.  with  twico^s  many 
i-ells  as  styles.  Petnls  ii.Tvrow.  Otherwise  n.a  in  Pyrns.  Shrubs 
or  small  trees,  not  thorny. 

I.  PRUXTS,  Tourii.    Plum.    Cherry. 

1.  P.  America'na,  Marshall.  (Wild  Plum.)  A  thorny 
tree  8-10  feet  high,  with  orange  or  red  drupes  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter ;  and  ovate,  conspicuoiisly  pointed^ 
coarsely  or  doubly  serrate,  veiny  leaves.  Flowers  white, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  in  umbel-like  lateral  clusters. 
— Woods  and  river-banks. 

2.  P.  pu'mila,  L.  (Dwarf  Chkrry.)  A  small  trailing 
shrub,  6-18  inches  high.  Leaves  obovate-lanc.eolate ,  tapering 
to  the  base.,  toothed  near  the  apex,  pale  beneath.  Flowers  in 
umbels  of  2-4,  appearing  with  the  leaves.  Fruit  ovoid, 
dark  red,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  pea. -^Crevices  of  rocks, 
and  sand-beaches  and  plains. 

3.  P.  Pennsylvan'iea,  L.  (Wild  Red  Cherry.)  A  tree 
20-30  feet  high,  or  shrubby.  Leaves  oblong -lanceolate, 
sharply  serrate.,  green  both  sides.  Flowers  (appearing  with 
the  leaves)  in  large  clusters,  the  pedicels  elongated.  Fruit 
globular,  as  large  as  a  red  currant,  very  sour. — Rocky 
thickets,  and  in  old  windfalls. 

4.  P.  ViPginia'na,  L.  (Choke-Cherry.)  A  good-sized 
shrub,  3-10  feet  high.  Leaves  oval.,  oblong,  or  obovate,  finely 
and  sharply  serrate,  abruptly  pointed.  Flowers  in  short 
erect  racemes,  appearing  after  the  leaves.  Fruit  red,  becom- 
ing darker,  very  astringent. — Woods  and  thickets. 

5.  P.  sero'tina,  Ehrhart.  (Wild  Black  Cherry.)  A 
large  tree,  with  reddish-brown  branches.  Leaves  smooth, 
varying  from  oval  to  ovate-l anreolatc,  taper- pointed,  serrate, 
icith  short  and  bhmt  incurved  teeth,  shining  above.  Flowers 
in  long  racemes.  Fruit  purplish-black,  edible. — Woods  and 
thickets. 

2.   SPIRi«;'.4,    L.      MEADOW-SWEET. 

1.  S.  opulifO'lia,  L.  [Physocarpus  opulifolius,  Maxim.) 
(Nine-bark.)     Shrub  3-7  feet  high,  the  old  bark  separating 
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ill  thin  layers.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or 'cordate,  B-lo1iod. 
'loiibly  ci'enate,  smooth.  Flowers  white,  in  umbel-like 
I'orymbs  terminating  the  branches.  Folicles  2-5,  inflated, 
purplish. — River-banks. 

2.  S.  salieifo'lia,  L.  (Common  Meadow-Sweet.)  Shrub 
2-3  feet  high,  nearly  smooth.  Leaves  weilge-lanceolate, 
doublj'  serrate.  Flowers  white  or  rose-coloured,  in  a  dense 
terminal  panicle. — Low  grounds  along  streams. 

3.  S.  tomentO'sa,  L.  (Dowxy  M.),  with  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  the  stems  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
densely  woolly,  occurs  eastward  toward  the  sea-coast,  and 
in  the  northern  counties  of  Ontario. 

3.  f;iLLE'\IA,  Moeuch.    Indian  Physic. 

G.  trifolia'ta,  M(pnch.  (Bowman's  Root.)  Herb  witK 
3-foIiolate  leaves  ;  the  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  ra+\ier 
coarsely  serrate  ;  stipules  small,  awl-shaped,  entire.  Flow- 
ers white  or  rose-coloured,  in  loose  few-flowered  corymbs. — 
Rich  woods,  chiefly  south-westward. 

4.  AGRIMO'NIA,  Touni.    Agrimony. 

1.  A.  EupatO'ria,  L.  (Common  Agrimony.)  Stem  herba- 
ceous, hairy,  2-3  feet  high.  Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate, 
larger  leaflets  5-7,  oblong-ovate,  coarsely  serrate.  Petals 
yellow,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. — Borders  of  woods. 

2.  A.  parviflo'ra,  Ait.  (Small  -  flowered  A.),  has 
crowded  lanceolate  leaflets,  11-19,  with  smaller  ones  inter- 
mixed, and  small  petals. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

5.  ALCHEMIL'LA,  Tourn.    Lady's  Mantlb. 
A.  VUlga'riS,   L.     Leaves   large,    several-lobed,    serrate. 
Flowers    small,    yellowish- green,    in    corymbose    terminal 
clusters. — Atl.  sea-coast. 

6.  POTE'RIi;,'»l,  L.    Burnet. 
P.  Canadense.     Stamens  4,  long-exserted,  white.     Stem 
3-6  feet  high.     Leaflets  numerous,  lieart-shaped,  ovate  or 
oblong-la.iceolate,   coarsely   serrate. — Bogs    and   wet   mea- 
dows, Atl.  Prov. 
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7.  «;KI  M,  T,.     AVENS. 

1.  G.  album,  (;iiicliu.  (Wihtk  Avkns.)  Stcm-ileethigli, 
slender,  branching,  smoothish  oi-  fl()\\n3'.  Rout-leaves  pin- 
nate, the  cauline  ones  S-divided,  lobed,  or  only  toothed. 
Petals  ichiLe,  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Achenes  bristly,  tipped 
with  the  hooked  lower  joint  of  the  style,  the  upper  joint 
falling  away.  Mevejitacle  of  the  fruit  hrintly.  —  Low  rich 
woods  and  thickets. 

2.  G.  Virginia' num,  L.  stem  stout,  bristly  -  hairy. 
Leaves  nearly  as  in  No.  1.  Petals  white,  shoiter  than  the 
calyx.  Receptacle  ofthefrtiit  nearly  smooth. — Meadows  and 
thickets ;  not  common. 

3.  G.  maePOphyl'luni,Willd.  Bristly-hairy.sto.it.  Eoot- 
leaves  interruptedly  jjinnate,  itiith  a  very  large  round-htart- 
sha  perl  terminal  leaflet.  Stem-leaves  with  2-4  minute  lateral 
leaflets,  the  terminal  3-cleft,  with  iredge-form  rounded  lobes. 
Petals  yelloiv,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Receptacle  nearly 
naked. — Atl.  Prov.  chiefly.. 

4.  G.  Strietum,  Ait.  (Yellow  A.)  Stem  2-.8  feet  high, 
rather  hairy.  Root-leaves  interruptedly  pinnate ;  stem- 
leaves  3-5-foliolate,  leaflets  obovate  or  ovate.  Petals  yellow., 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Receptacle  of  the  fruit  downy. 
Achenes  tipped  with  the  hooked  style. — Dry  thickets. 

5.  G.  riva'le,  L.  (Water  or  Purple  A vens.)  Petals  pur- 
plish-yel/oiv ;  calyx  bronm-purple.  Flowers  nodding,  but  the 
fruiting  heads  upright.  The  upper  joint  of  the  style  feathery, 
persistent.  Stem  simple,  2  feet  high.  Root-leaves  lyrate; 
stem-leaves  few,  3-foliolate,  lobed. — Bogs  and  wet  places. 

6.  G.  triflo'rum,  Pursh.  Stem  about  a  foot  high,  soft- 
hairy.  Flowers  3  or  more,  on  long  peduncles,  purple. 
Styles  not  jointed,  feathery,  at  least  2  inches  long  in  the  fruit. 
— Dry  hills  and  thickets.     Not  common. 

8.  WALDSTEI'XIA,   Willd.     BARREN  STRAWBERRY. 

W.  fragarioi'des,  Tratt.  A  low  plant,  4-G  inches  high. 
Leaflets  3,  broadly  wedge-form,  crenately  toothed.  Scapes 
.several-flowered.  Petals  3'ellow,  longer  than  the  calyx. — 
Dry  woods  and  hill-sides. 
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J).  POTENTILLA,  L.    CiM^cK-rfiii,.     Kivk-fincek. 

^Styles  thickened  mid  i/hiiidii/d r  Inii-ardu  lite  haxe.     Inflorescenre 

rtjiiinse. 

-t-  Sti/le  arisinci  from  near  the  base  of  the  carpel. 

1.  P.  argU'ta,  Pursh.  Stem  stout,  1-2  feet  high,  brown- 
ish-hairy. Leaves  pinnate,  of  7-11  oval  serrate  leaflets, 
iowny  uaderneath.  Flowers  in  dense  cymose  clusters. 
Petals  yellowish  or  cream-coloured,  deciduous.  Stamens 
about  30.     Plant  clammy  above. — Dry  thickets. 

H-  -1-  Style  arising  from  the  top  of  the  carpel. 

2.  P.  NOPVe'giea,  L.  (Norway  Cixque-foil.)  Stemere(;<, 
hairy.,  branching  above.  Leaves  palmate,  of  S  leaflets;  leaf- 
lets obovate-oblong,  coarsely  serrate.  Flowers  in  cymose 
clusters.  Calyx  large.  Petals  pale  j^ellow,  small,  not  longer 
than  the  sepals.     Stamens  about  15. — Fields  and  low  grounds. 

3.  P.  riva'lis,  Nutt.,  var.  millegra'na,  Watson.  More 
slender  and  branching  than  the  last,  softly  villous.  Leaves 
all  of  8  sorrate  leaflets.  Cymes  loose.  Calyx  small.  Petals 
yellow,  minute      Stamens  10-20,  rarely  5.  — N.W. 

4.  P.  paradox'a,  Nutt.,  (P.  supi'na,  L.)  a  plant  of 
spreading  or  decumbent  habit,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  5-11 
leaflets,  loose  leafy  cymes,  small  petals,  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
and  achenes  with  an  appendage  at  the  base,  occurs  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

5.  P.  Pennsylvan'iea,  L.  Perennial ;  more  or  less  white- 
woolly.  Leaflets  5-9,  ivhite-woolly  beneath,  less  so  above, 
cut-pinnatifid,  the  segments  linear.  Stamens  about  25. — 
Chiefly  eastward  and  X.W. 

Var.  StrigO'sa,  Pursh,  is  silky-woolly  throughout,  6-12 
inches  high.  Leaflets  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  margins  of  the 
narrow  lobes  revolute.     Cyme  short  and  close. — N.  W. 

B.  P.  recta,  L.  Perennial,  tall,  sparingly  villous,  glandu- 
lar-puberulent.  Leaves  palmate,  of  5-7  leaflets,  the  latter 
cut-pinnatifid.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  in  a  broad  cyme. — 
Not  common. 
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*  '  Stylei<  fili/rirm,  nut  ijlandular  at  the  base.     Inflorescence, 

cymose. 

■<-  Style  arixing  from  the  toji  nf  the  carpel. 

7.  P.  Hippia'na,  Lehm.  Densely  whife-tomentoxe  through- 
out. Stem  slender.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  5-11  leaflfts,  rlimin- 
ishinjr  regularly  down  the  petiole.  Leaflets  sharply  toothed 
at  least  at  the  apex.     Stamens  20. — N.W. 

Var.  puleher'Pitna,  Watson,  has  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
crowded  leaflets  green  and  ptibescent.—'N.W^. 

8.  P.  effu'Sa,  Dougl.  Tomentosse  throughout,  loith  scat- 
tered villous  hairs.  Stems  diffusely  branched  above,  4-12 
inches  high.  Leaflets  5-11,  interruptedly  pinnate.  Carpels 
10.— N.W. 

9.  P.  Platten'sis,  Nutt.  stems  decumbent.  Pubescence 
appressed  silky-villous  throughout.  Leaflets  7-13,  crowded, 
deeply  cut-pinnatifid  into  linear  segments.  Flowers  few. 
Carpels  many. — N.W. 

10.  P.  gpa'eilis,  Dougl.  Stems  2-3  feet  high.  Leaves 
palmate,  of  about  7  leaflets,  the  latter  serrate,  tomentose 
beneath,  green  above.     Carpels  many. — N.W. 

Var.  flabellifor'miS,  Torr.  and  Gray,  has  very  deeply 
pinnatifid  leaflets. — N.W. 

Var.  rig'ida,  Watson,  is  villous,  but  not  tomentose,  and 
usually  tall  and  stout. — N.W. 

11.  P.  pilo'sa,  Willd. ,  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species  by  its  tall  rigid  stems  and  light  yellow  flowers. — 
Niagara  Falls,  not  common. 

•  12.  P.  argen'tea,  L,  (Silvery  C.)  Stem  ascending, 
branched  at  the  summit,  lohite-icoolly.  Leaves  palmate,  of 
5  leaflets,  the  latter  deeply  serrate  towards  the  apex,  u-ith 
revolute  margins,  and  ivool/y  beneath.  Petals  yellow,  longer 
than  the  sepals. — Dry  fields  and  roadsides. 

13.  P.  humifu'sa,  Nutt.  stems  decumbent,  2-4  inches 
long,  slender.  Densehj  white-tomentose.  Leaflets  5,  st-rrate 
at  the  rounded  or  truncate  apex  with  3  or  5  teeth. — N.W. 
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—  ■<-  style  arising  from  the  side  of  the  carpel. 

14.  P.  fPUtieo'Sa,  L.  (Shrubby  C.)  Stem  erect,  s/irwi/O//, 
1-3  feet  higli,  much  branched.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  5-7  leaf- 
lets, closely  crowded,  entire,  silky,  especially  beneath. 
Flowers  numerous,  large,  yellow,  terminating  the  branches. 
— Bogs. 

15.  P.  tridenta'ta,  Ait.,  (Three-toothed  C.)  is  common 
eastward  towards  the  sea-coast.  Stem  4-6  inches  high. 
Leaves  rigid,  ^^almate,  of  3  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  3-tootlied 
at  the  apex.     Petals  white. 

16.  P.  palustris,  Scop.  (Marsh  Five-finger.)  Stem 
ascending.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  5-7  lanceolate,  crowded, 
deeply  serrate  leaflets,  whitish  beneath.  Calyx  an  inch 
broad,  dark  purple  inside.     Petals  purple. — Bogs. 

*  *  *  Styles  flliform,  lateral.    Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered. 

17.  P.  Anseri'na,  L.  (Silver- weed.)  A  low  plant, 
creeping  with  slender  runners .  Leaves  all  radical,  interrupt- 
edly pinnate  ;  leaflets  9-19,  serrate,  green  above,  silvery-silkn 
beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  on  lonrj  scape-like  peduncles,  bright 
yellow. — River  and  lake  margins. 

18.  P.  Canadensis,  L.  (Canada  C.)  Stem  prostrate  or 
ascending,  silky-hairy.  Leaves  palmate,  of  5  leaflets,  the 
latter  serrate  towards  the  apex.  Flowers  solitary.  Petals 
yellow,  larger  than  the  sepals. — Dry  soil. 

10.  CHAM.C'RHODOS,  Bun^e. 
C.    ereeta,   Bunge.      stem    slender,    2-12    inches    high, 
branching   above.     Radical    leaves    many-cleft,   forming  a 
rosette;  cauline  ones  3-5-cleft. — N.W.  prairies. 

11.  FKAO.ti'KI.l,  Tourn.     Stra\vberry. 

1.  F.  Virginia' na,  Ehrhart.  Achenes  deeply  imbedded  in\ 
pits  on  the  surface  of  the  fleshy  receptacle  ;  calyx  erect  n 
after  flowering.     Leaflets  firm. 

2.  F.  ves'ea,  L.  Achenes  not  sunk  in  pits,  but  merely  on 
the  surface  of  the  receptacle ;  calyx  spreading.  Leaflets 
thin. 
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n.  UALIBAK'I>A,  L.    Dalibakua. 

D.  repens,  L.  (Ruh^iis  Daliharda,  L.,  in  Macouii's  Cata- 
logue.) Stems  tufted,  downy.  Whole  plant  ■\\  ith  sortiething 
of  the  aspect  of  a  violet. — Low  woods. 

13.  KI'Brs,  Toiirn.    Bramble. 

1.  R.  odora'tUS,  L.  (Purple  Flowering- Easpberky.) 
Shrubby  3-5  feet  high.  Branches,  peduncles,  and  calyx 
clammy  with  glandular  hairs.  Flowers  large  and.  handsome., 
ruse-purple.  Leaves  large,  broadly  ovate,  3-5-lobed,  the 
lobes  acute,  minutely  toothed.     Fruit  flat. 

2.  R.  Nutka'nuS,  Mocino,  is  distinguished  from  Xo.  I  l)y 
its  oval  while  petals,  and  its  5-lobed  coarsely  toothed  leaves. 
— X.W. 

3.  R.  Chamsemo'rus,  L.  (Cloud-berry.  Baked-afple 
Berry.  I  A  low  herb  with  dice.cious  flowers.  Stem  simple, 
without  prickles,  2-3-leaved,  bearing  one  large  white  flower. 
Leaves  simjile,  kidney-form,  .5-lubed,  serrate. — Sphagnous 
swamps,  chiefly  eastward. 

4.  R.  tPiflo'PUS,  Bichardson.  (Dwarf Raspberry.)  Stems 
ascending  or  trailing,  a  foot  high,  not  prickly.  Leaflets 
3-,5,  nearly  smooth,  rhombic-ovate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
doubly  serrate.  Peduncle  usually  3-flowered.  Petals  white  ; 
sepals  reflexed.     Fruit  red. — Cedar-swamps. 

5.  R.  strigO'SUS,  3fichx.  (Wild  Bed  Raspberry.)  Stems 
upright,  beset  with  stiff  straight  bristles.  Leaflets  3-5,  ob- 
long-ovate, pointed,  cut-serrate,  whitish  beneath.  Fruit 
light  ?-ecL —Hillsides  and  thickets. 

G.  R.  oeeidenta'lis,  L.  (Black  Raspberry.)  Stem  glau- 
cous, recurved,  armed  rcith  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  3,  ovate, 
pointed,  coarsely  serrate,  white-downy  beneath.  Fruit 
purplish-black. — Borders  of  fields,  especially  where  the 
ground  has  been  burned  over. 

7.  R.  villo'SUS,  Ait.  (High  Blackberry.)  Stem  .shrubb\-, 
furrowed,  erect  or  reclining,  armed  with  hooked  inicklcs. 
Leaflets  3-5,  unequally  serrate,  the  terminal  one  conspicu- 
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ously  stalked.  Lower  surface  of  the  leaflets  hairy  ami  glan- 
dular. Flowers  racemed,  numerous,  large  and  white.  Fruit 
oblong,  black.  Var.  frondosus  is  smoother  and  less  glandu- 
lar. Var.  humifusus  is  trailing-  and  smaller,  and  the  flowers 
are  less  numerous. — Biirders  of  thickets. 

8.  R.  Canaden'sis,  L.  (Low  Blackberry.  Dewherry.) 
Stem  shruliby,  exlensivelg  trailing,  slightly  prickly.  Leaflets 
chiefly  3,  oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  smooth.,  sharply 
serrate.     Flowers  in  racemes. — Thickets  and  rocky  hills. 

9.  R.  his'pidus,  L. ,  (Eunning  Swamp-Blackberry)  occurs 
occasionally''  in  low  meadows.  Stem  prostrate,  with  small 
reflexed  jirickles,  sending  up  at  intervals  the  short  flowering 
shoots.  Leaflets  mostly  3,  smooth  and  shining.  Fruit  of 
few  grains,  red  or  purple. 

14.  KOSA,  Tourii.    Rose. 
*  Styles  cohering  in  a  protruding  column,  as  long  as  the  stamens. 

1.  R.  Setig^'era,  Michx.  Steju  climbing.  Prickles  nearly 
straight.  Leaflets  3-5,  ovate.  Petals  deep  rose-coloured, 
changing  to  white. — Borders  of  thickets  and  along  fences ; 
south-western  Ontario. 

** Styles  separate,  included  loithin  the  calyx-tube;  sepals  spreading 
after  floivering,  and  deciduous. 

2.  R.  Caroli'na,  L.  (Swamp  Eose.)  Stem  i-7  feet  high, 
erect,  armed  with  stout  straight  or  somewhat  curved  prickles. 
Leaflets  5-9,  very  finely  serrate,  mostly  narrowly  oblong. 
Stipules  long  and  very  narrow.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  numer- 
ous. Calyx  and  globular  calyx-tube  beset  ivith  glandular 
bristles. — Wet  places,  Ontario. 

3.  R.  lu'eida,  Ehrhart.  Stem  1-6  feet  high,  armed  Avith 
stout  more  or  less  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  5-9,  coarsely 
serrate,  smooth  and  often  shining  above,  rather  thick.  Ped- 
uncles l-P>-flowered. — Dry  soil,  or  borders  of  swamjjs,  chiefly 
eastward. 

4.  R.  hu' mills.  Marsh.  Low,  more  slender  and  less  leafy 
than  the  last,  with  straight  slender  sjnnes.  Stipules  nar- 
row. Leaflets  thin  and  pale.  Outer  sepals  always  more  or 
less  lobed.  — Mostly  in  sandy  soil. 
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5.  R.  nit'ida,  Willd.  Low.  Stem  and  branches  usually 
thickly  covered  with  prickles  interspersed  with  straight 
ulender  spines.  Stipules  mostly  dilated.  Leaflets  bright 
green  and  shining,  mostly  narrowly  oblong.  Flowers  gen- 
erally solitary.  Sepals  entire. — Margins  of  swamps,  Atl. 
Prov. 

6.  R.  rubigino'sa,  L.  (Sweet  -  Briek.)  Stem  tall. 
Prickles  numerous,  the  larger  hooked,  the  smaller  awl- 
shaped.  Leaflets  5-7,  doubly  serrate,  glandular  beneath, 
aromatic.  Flov-ers  raostly  solitary.  Fruit  pear-shaped  or 
obovate. — Roadsides  and  fields. 

*  *  *  Styles  separate  ;  sepals  erect  and  connivent  after  flowering, 
persistent. 

-<-  Fruit  globose. 

7.  R,  blanda,  Ait.  (Early  Wild  Rose.)  Stem  1-3  feet 
high.  Prickles  (\i  aiHy)  few  and  scattered,  straight.  Leaflets 
5-7,  mostly  oblong-lanceolate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  not 
resinous,  simply  serrate.  Sepals  hispid,  not  lobed.  Ped- 
uncles 1-3-flowered. — Rocks  and  rocky  shores,  mostly  east- 
ward. 

8.  R.  Say'i,  Schwein.  Stems  1-2  feet  high,  very  prickly. 
Leaflets  3-7,  bi'oadly  elliptical  to  oblong-lanceolate,  resinous, 
the  teeth  serrulate.  Flowers  large,  mostly  solitary.  Outer 
sepals  usually  lobed,  not  hispid. — Our  most  northern  rose. 

9.  R.  Arkansa'na,  Porter.  Stems  low,  very  prickly. 
Stipules  narrow.  Leaflets  7-11,  broadly  elliptical  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  simply  serrate,  not 
resinous.    Outer  sepals  lobed,  x'arely  hispid. — N.W.  prairies. 

-1-  Fruit  oblong-ovate  to  oblong. 

10.  R.  Engelman'ni,  "Watson.  Stems  3-4  feet  high,  often 
very  prickly.  Leaflets  5-7,  the  teeth  serrulate.  Flowers 
solitary.  Sepals  not  lobed.  Fruit  \-l  inch  long. — Shores 
of  Lake  Superior  and  westward. 

15.  CRATiS'eilS,  L.      Hawthobn. 
1.  C.  COCein'ea,   L.     (Scarlet - fkuited  Thorn.)     A  low 
tree    with  reddish   branches,    and    stout    chestnut-brown 
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spines.  Peduncles  and  calyx  glandular.  Leaves  rather 
thin,  roundish-ovate,  on  slender  petioles  ;  acutely  glandular- 
toothed,  sometimes  cut-lobed.  Fruit  bright  red,  globose  or 
obovate,  half  an  inch  broad. — Thickets,  common. 

Var.  maeraeantha,  Dudley,  (C.  tomentosa,  L.  in  part) 
has  longer  spines  and  thicker  leaves,  wedge-sliaped  at  the 
base,  on  stout  petioles  and  often  deeply  cut.  The  cymes 
also  are  broader  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  rather  large. — 
Thickets. 

Var.  mollis,  Torr.  and  Gray,  \C.  tomentosa,  L.,  var.  mollis, 
Gray)  has  densely  pubescent  shoots  and  large  slender- 
petioled  leaves,  usually  with  acute  narrow  lobes.  Fruit 
bright  scarlet  with  a  slight  bloom,  an  inch  broad.  —  Queens- 
ton  and  westward  along  Lake  Erie. 

2.  C.  puneta'ta,  Jacq.  Not  glandular.  Branches  hori- 
zontal. Leaves  rather  small,  \\edgc-obovate,  tapering  and 
entire  below,  unequally  toothed  above,  villous-pubescent 
when  young,  not  shining.  Fruit  globose,  about  an  inch 
broad. 

3.  C.  Crus'galli,  L.  (Cockspur  Thorn.)  A  shrub  or  low 
tree,  glabrotis.  Leaves  thick,  shining  above,  wedge-obovate , 
finely  serrate.  Petioles  very  short.  Fruit  globular,  dull 
red,  §  of  an  inch  broad.  Thorns  very  long. — Thickets, 
south-western  Ontario. 

4.  C,  Douglasii,  Lindl. ,  has  few  short  and  stout  spines, 
ovate  thin  doubly  serrate  leaves,  and  small  black-purple 
fruit. — N.  W.  prairies. 

16.  1>YRII!!»,  L.    Peak.    Apple. 

1.  P.  eorona'ria,  L.  (American  Crab-Apple.)  A  small 
tree,  with  ovate  serrate  simple  leaves,  tomentose  beneath. 
Flowers  in  umbel-like  cymes.  Styles  woolly  and  cohering 
at  the  base.  Fruit  a  greenish  apple. — Toronto  and  west- 
ward. 

2.  P.  arbutifO'lia,  L.  (Cuoke-beruv.)  A  shrub,  with 
oblong  or  oblanceolate  finely  serrate  simple  leaves,  tomentose 
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beneath.     Flowers  in  compound   cymes.     Fruit   herry-fike, 
nearly  globular,  riark  red  or  purple. — Swamps. 

Var.  melanoear'pa,  Hook.,  is  nearly  smooth  throughout, 
and  has  large  black  fruit. — Swamps. 

3.  P.  America' na,  DC.  (American  ^Mointain-Ash.)  A 
small  tree  with  odd-pinnate  leaves  of  13-15  leaflets,  the  latter 
lanceolate,  taper- pointed,  sharply  serrate,  bright  green. 
Fruit  scarlet,  berry-like,  not  larger  than  peas.  Flowers  in 
flat  cymes. — Swamps  and  cool  Avoods,  northward. 

4.  P.  sambueifo'lia,  Cham,  and  Schlecht.,  differs  from 
the  last  ill  having  oblong,  oval  or  lance-ovate,  obtuse  leaf- 
lets, smaller  cymes,  and  larger  flowers  and  berries. — N.W. 

_.    1*.  AMELANX'HIEK,  Medic.    June-berry.    Saskatoox-berry. 

1.  A.  Canadensis,  Torr.  and  Gray.  (Shadbush.  Service- 
berry.)  A  tree  10-30  feet  high,  with  a  purplish,  beriy-likc 
edible  fruit.  Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  slightly  cordate, 
pointed,  very  sharply  serrate,  nearly  or  soon  glabrous. 
Bracts  and  stipules  silky-ciliate.  Flowers  large,  in  drooping 
nearly  glabrous  racemes.  Petals  oblong.  Pedicels  of  the 
berries  long. — Open  woodlands. 

Var.  rotundifolia,  Torr.  and  <iray,  has  broader  leaves. 

Yar.  oblongifolia,  Torr.  and  Gray,  is  a  small  tree  (6-10 
feet),  Avith  the  j-oung  leaves  and  racemes  densel3'-  white- 
tomentose.  Leaves  broader  and  generally  rounded  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  shorter  and  denser  racemes,  and  pedicels 
of  the  fruit  shorter.  Petals  oblong- spa thulate. — Low 
grounds. 

2.  A.  Oligoearp'a,  R(jem.  A  shrub  2-4  feet  high.  Leaves 
thin,  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends.  Petals  oblong-obovate. 
Fruit  dark  purple  with  a  dense  bloom. — Cold  swamps. 

3.  A.  alnifolia,  Xutt.  A  shrub  3-8  feet  high.  Leaves 
mostly  broadlj'  elliptical  and  obtuse,  coarsely  toothed  to- 
wards the  apex.  Raceme  short  and  rather  dense.  Petals 
wedge-shaped-oblong. — IS^.  W .  prairiGb. 
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Order  XXXIII.     SAXIFRAGA'CEvE.    (Saxifrage  i".) 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  distinguished  from  Rosaceee  chiefly  in 
having  opposite  as  well  as  alternate  leaves,  and  usually  no 
stipules ;  stamens  only  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  tlie 
(usually  5)  ]ietals ;  and  the  carpels  fewer  than  the  petals 
(mostly  2),  and  usually  more  or  less  united  with  eaeh  other. 
Stamens  and  petals  generally  inserted  on  the  calyx. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Kt'bes.    Shrubs,  sometimes  prickly,  with  alternate  and  palmately- 

veined  and  lobed  leaves,  which  arc  plaited  in  the  bud.  Calyx 
5-lobed,  the  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary  (superior).  Petals  ."i,  small, 
inserted  on  the  calyx.  Stamens  5.  Styles  2.  Fruit  a  many -seeded 
berry. 

2,  Parua.s'siu.    Smooth  herbs,  with  entire  and  chiefly  radical  leaves,' 

and  solitarj'  flowers  terminating  the  long  scapes.  Petals  5,  large, 
veiny  ^  each  with  a  cluster  of  sterile  filaments  at  the  base.  Proper 
stamens  5.  Stigmas  4.  Pod  -l-valved.  Calyx  free  from  the 
ovary. 

J.  Saxifraga.  Herbs  with  clustered  root-leaves.  Flowers  in  close 
cymes.  Calyx-lobes  hardly  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Petals  n. 
Stamens  i:i.    Fruit  a  pair  of  follicles,  slightly  united  at  the  base. 

I.  Mitel'la.  Low  and  slender  herbs,  wiih  round-heart-shaped  radical 
leaves,  those  on  the  scape  [if  any  J  op2}osite.  Flowers  in  terminal 
racemes.  C;ilyx  5-lobed,  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Petals 
^,  slender,  pinnatifid.  Stamens  10,  sAoci.  Styles  2.  Pod2-beaked, 
but  1-celled. 

5.  Tiarel'la.  Slender  herbs,  with  radical  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
leafless  scapes,  bearing  a  simple  raceme  of  flowers.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  a-parted.  Petals  f>,  entire.  Stamens  10,  long  and  slender. 
Pod  2-valved,  the  valves  unequal. 

5.  Heii'eliera.  Perennial  herbs  with  round -heart -shaped  radical 
leaves  ;  those  on  the  stem  (d  any)  alternate.  Greenish  or  purple 
flowers,  clustered  in  a  long  narrow  panicle.  Petals  5,  small, 
spathulate,  entire.    Stamens.').    Styles  i'     Pod2-beaked. 

T.  €hrysospIe'iiiHni.  Small  and  smooth  herbs,  with  mostly  opposite 
roundish  leaves.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  calyx-lobes  (8-10),  inserted  on  a 
conspicuous  disk.    Pod  2-lobed. 

1.  IM'BE.S,  L.    Currant.    Gooseberry. 
1.  R.  Cynos'bati,  L.     (Wild  Gooseberry.)    Stem   with 
small  thorns  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  latter  downy,  on 
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slender  petioles,  roundish  heart-shaped,  3-5-lcbed.  Ped- 
uncles slender,  2  — 3 -flowered.  Berry  covered  vnth  long 
prickles. — Open  woods  and  clearings. 

2.  R.  oxyaeanthoi'des,  L.  (5.  ^ir^cZZwrn,  Michx.)  (Small 
Wild  Goosebkrry.)  Stems  with  very  short  thorns  or  none. 
Pedtmcles  very  short,  1-2-flowered.  Stamens  shorter  than 
the  broadly  oblong  calyx-lobes.  Berry  small,  smooth. — Low 
grounds. 

3.  R.  rotundifo'lium,  Michx.  Like  the  last,  but  the 
stamens  are  longer  than  the  narrowly  oblong -spathvlate  calyx- 
lobes. — Chiefly  eastward. 

4.  R.  laeus'tre,  Poir.  (Swamp  Gooseberry.)  Shrubby. 
Young  stems  prickly,  and  thorny  at  the  bases  of  the  leuves. 
Leaves  cordate,  deeply  3-5-lobed,  the  lobes  deeply  cut.  Bacemes 
4-0-floroered,  slender,  nodding.  Fruit  bristly. — Swamps  and 
wet  woods. 

5.  R.  flor'idum,  L.  (Wild  Black  Currant.)  Stems  and 
fruit  without  prickles  or  thorns.  Leaves  resinous  -  dotted , 
sharply  3-5-lobed,  doubly  serrate.  Racemes  many- flowered, 
drooping.  Calyx  bell-shaped.  Fruit  black,  smooth.  — 
Woods. 

0.  R.  rubrum,  L.  (Wild  Red  Currant.)  A  low  shrub 
with  straggling  stems.  Leaves  obtusely  3-5-lobed.  Bacemes 
from  lateral  buds  separate  from  the  leaf -buds,  drooping. 
Calyx  flat.     Fruit  red,  smooth. — Bogs  and  wet  woods. 

7,  R.  pPOStFa'tum,  L'Her.  (Fetid  Currant.)  Stems  re- 
clined. Leaves  deeply  cordate,  n-7-lobed,  smooth,  the  lobes 
ovate,  acute,  doubly  serrate.  Racemes  erect,  slender,  the 
flowers  greenish.  Fruit  pale  red,  glandular-bristly. — Cold 
damp  woods  and  rocks. 

8.  R.  Hudsonia'num,  Richards.  Like  the  last,  but  with 
white  flowers  crowded  in  the  erect  raceme,  and  darker  and 
smooth  fruit. — N.  W.     Also  in  central  Ontario. 

a.  PARN.IS'SIA,  Tourn.    Grass  of  Parnassus. 

1.  P.  Carolinia'na,  Michx.  Petals  sessile,  very  veiny 
Sterile  filaments  3  in  each  set.      Leaves  ovate  or  rounded 
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usually  o)ihl  one  loir  cloion  on  tho  sfalh.  Flower  an  inch 
icross,  the  petals  much  longox"  than  the  calyx. — Beaver 
ii:eadows  and  wet  hanks. 

2.  P.  palustris,  L.  Sterile  filavtents  0-15  in  each  sec. 
Scapes  3-10  inches  high.  Flower  nearly  an  inch  across,  the 
jietals  not  much  longer  than  the  sepals.  Leaves  cordate. — 
Sandy  banks. 

n.  p.  parviflO'ra,  DC.  Fetah  but  little  longer  than  the 
sepals.  Sterile  filaments  about  7  in  each  set.  Leaves  ovate 
or  oblong. — Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

3.  SAXIF'RA«A,  L.     SAXIFRAGE. 

1.  S.  Virginien'sis,  Michx.  (Early  Saxifrage.)  Stem 
4-9  inches  high.  Scape  clammy.  Leaves  obovate,  crenate- 
ly  toothed.  Petals  white,  oblong,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals. 
— Rocks  and  hillsides. 

2.  S.  trieuspida'ta,  Eetz.  Stems  tufted,  4-8  inches  high. 
Leaves  alternate,  oblong  or  spathulate,  vnth  3  rigid  sharp 
teeth  at  the  end.     Petals  yellow.— Chiefly  N.  and  N.W. 

3.  S.  Aizo'On,  Jacq,  Scape  5-10  inches  high.  Leaves 
thick,  spathulate,  with  white  finely -toothed  margins.  Petals 
cream-colour,  obovate,  often  spotted  at  the  base.  —  Moist 
rocks,  Atl.  sea-coast  and  northward. 

4.  MITEL'LA,  Tourn.    Mitre-wort.    Bishop's-Cap. 

1.  M.  diphyl'la,  L.  (Two-leaved  Mitre-wort.)  Stem 
hairy.  Leaves  cordate,  3-5-lobed,  those  on  the  scape  2,  op- 
posite, nearly  sessile.     Flowers  white,  oblong.-  Rich  woods. 

2.  M.  nuda,  L.  (Naked-stalked  M.)  Stem  small  and 
delicate.  Leaves  kidney-shaped,  doubly  crenate.  Scajje 
leafless,  few-fiowered.  Flowers  greenish. — Deep  woods,  on 
moss-covered  logs,  etc. 

.5.  TIAREL'LA.  L.     FALSE  MiTRE-WORT. 

T.  eordifo'lia,  L.  Scapes  leafless,  5-12  inches  high. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  sharply  toothed,  sparsely  hairy  above 
downy  beneath.     Petals  white,  oblong. — Rich  woods. 
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«.  HEl'<'nF.RA,  1j.    Alum-boot. 

1.  H.  Amepiea'na,  L.  (Common  Alum-koot.)  Stems  2-5 
feet  high,  glandular  and  short-hairy.  Flowers  small,  in  a 
loose  panicle.  Petals  not  longer  than  the  calj^x-lohea. 
Stamens  and  style  exserted. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

2.  H.  his'plda,  Pursh,  has  larger  flowers  in  a  very  narrow- 
panicle,  and  taller  stems,  with  long  spreading  hairs.  Sta- 
mens short,  but  soon  exserted. — N.  W.  prairies. 

7.  CHRYSOSPLE'XH'M,  Tourn.    GoLDEN  Saxifrage. 
C.  America' num,  Schwein.     A  low  and  delicate  smooth 
herb,  with  spreading  and  forking  stems.     Flowers  greenish- 
yellow,  inconspicuous,  nearly  sessile  in  the  forks. — Shady 
wet  places. 

Order  XXXIV.     CRASSULA'CE.^.     (Orpine  Family.) 

Succulent  herbs  (except  in  one  genus),  chiefly  differing 
from  Saxifragacese  in  having  symmetrical  flowers,  the  sepals, 
petals  and  carpels  being  the  same  in  number,  and  the 
stamens  either  as  many  or  twice  as  manj'. 

Synopsis  of  ttae  Geuera. 

1.  Peit'lhoruiii.     Not  succulent.     The  carpels  united,  forming  a  5- 

celled  pod. 

2.  Seiliiui.    Succulent.    Carpels  distinct. 

1.  PEX'THOKI  .11,  Gronov.  Ditch  Stone-crop. 
P.  sedoi'des,  Gronov.  Tsot  succulent.  Sepals  5.  Petals 
5,  if  any  ;  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  10.  Pod  5-angh(l, 
r>-horned,  and  S-cefled.  Leaves  scattered,  lanceolate,  acute 
at  both  ends.  A  homely  weed,  with  greenish-yellow  flowers 
in  a  loose  cyme. — Wet  places.  (Parts  of  the  flowers  occa- 
sionally in  sixes  or  sevens.) 

2.  .SEDin,  Tourn.    Stone-crop.    Orpine. 
1 .  S.  acre,  L.     (Mosst  Stone-crop.)    Leaves  very  thick 
and  succulent,   crowded,   very  small.      Petals  yellow.      A 
spreading  moss-like  plant,  which  has  escaped  from   culti- 
vation in  many  places. — Roadsides. 
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2.  S.  Tele'phium,  L.      CLivk-for-f.ver.)     Stems  tall  and 
stout.     Leaves  oval,  toothed.     Flowers  in  compound  cymes, 
petals  pnrpJe.     Sepals,  petals,  and  carjiels  5  each.     Stamer. 
10.     (Int.  from  Eii.) 

3.  S.  Rhodi'ola,  DC.  (Rose-koot.)  Stems  5-10  inches 
high.  Flowers  dioecious,  greenish  -  yellow  or  purplish. 
Stamens  mostly  8,  other  parts  in  fours. — Rocky  shores,  Atl. 
Prov. 

Order  XXXV.     HAMAMELA'CE^ffi.     (Witch-hazel  F.) 

Tall  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  and  deciduous 
stipules.  Flowers  in  clusters  or  heads,  often  monoecious. 
Calyx  4-parted,  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  the  latter 
of  2  united  carpels.  Fruit  a  2-beaked,  2-celled,  woody  pod, 
opening  at  the  top.  Petals  4,  strap-shajDed,  inserted  on  the 
calyx.  Stamens  8,  4  of  them  anther-bearing,  the  remainder 
reduced  to  scales.     The  only  genus  with  us  is 

HAI»IA]<»IE'LIS,  L.    Witch-hazel. 
H.  Virginia'na,  L.     Leaves  obovate  or  oval,  crenate  or 
wavy-toothed,  pubescent.     Flowers  yellow,  appearing  late 
in  the  autumn. — Damp  woods,  chiefly  west  of  Toronto. 

Order  XXXVl.     HALORA'GEiE.     (Water-Milfoil  F.) 

Aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  small  inconspicuous  flowers, 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts.  Calyx-tube  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary  (but  calyx  and  corolla  wanting  in  Calli- 
triche),  the  latter  2-4-celled  (in  Hippuris  of  a  single  carpel). 
Limb  of  the  calyx  minute  or  nrne.  Petals  small  or  none. 
Stamens  1-8.     Fruit  indehiscent,  a  single  seed  in  each  cell. 

.Synopsis  or  the  Geuera. 

1.  Myriopliyl'liiiu.    Flowers  moiia?cious  or  polygamous,  with  the  parts 

in  fours.    Stamens  4  or  c.    Immersed  leaves  pinnately  dissected 
into  capillary  divisions. 

2.  Hippn'ris.    Flowers  icrff  .t.    Stamen,  style,  and  carpel  only  one- 

Leaves  entire,  linear,  acute ;  in  whorls  of  8  or  10. 
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3.  Proserpiua'ca.    Flowers  perfect,  1  ho  parts  in  tlirpes.    Petals  none. 

Stems  creeping  nt  tlie  base.    Leaves  alternate,  the  imnnersed  ones 

pinnately  rtissectefl. 
I.  €allit'ricbe.      Flowers  monoecious.     Calyx   and  corolla   wanting. 

Leaves  entire,  opiiosite.    Staminate  flower  of  a  single  stamen  ; 

pistillate  flower  a  single  4-celled  ovary.      Fruit  compressed,  4- 

lolied.  4-celled,  breaking  up  into  4  one-seeded  pieces. 

1.  illYRIOPHYL'LL'.M,  Vaill.    Water-MilfoiL. 

1.  M.  Spiea'tum,  L.  Stamens  8.  Bracts  ovate,  entire, 
shorter  than  the  floicers.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  3  or  4. 
Flowers  greenish,  in  terminal  spikes.  Stems  very  long. — 
Deep  Avater. 

2.  M.  vertieilla'tum,  L.  Stamens  8.  Leaves  finely  dis- 
sected and  whorled  as  in  No.  1.  Bracts  jDectina-te-pinnatifid, 
much  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  the  spikes  therefore 
leafy.     Stem  2-\  feet  long. — Stagnant  water. 

3.  M.  heterophyl'lum,  Michx.  Stamens  4.  Lower  leaves 
dissected,  in  whorls  of  4  or  5.  Bracts  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
finely  serrate,  crowded,  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid.  Stem 
stout. — Stagnant  or  slow  water. 

4.  M.  tenel'lum,  Bigel.  Flowering  stems  nearly  leafless. 
Bracts  small,  entire.  Flowers  alternate,  monoecious. 
Stamens  4. — Borders  of  ponds. 

2.  HIPPI'RIS,  L.    Mabe's  Tail. 
H.  VUlga'ris,  L.     A  perennial  aquatic,  with  jointed  erect 
stem. — Muddy  margins  of  ponds  and  streams. 

3.  PRO.SERPIXAX'A,  L.    MEltMAro-WEEi). 
P.  palustris,    L.     (Mermaid-weed.)     Low    herl).      Stem 
creeping  at  base.      Leaves   alternate,   lanceolate,    sharply 
serrate.     Petals  none.     Stamens  3.     Fruit  nut-like,  3-seeded. 
— Wet  swamps. 

4.  CALLIT'RICHE,  L.  AA'ater-StarWORT. 
1.  C.  ver'na,  L.  Ami^hibious.  Floating  leaves  obovate, 
tufted ;  submersed  leaves  linear.  Flowers  mon(Bcious, 
axillary,  usually  between  a  pair  of  bracts.  Sterile  flower  a 
single  stamen;  fertile  flower  a  single  2}istil  with  a  l-celled 
ovary.     Leaves  beset  with  stellate  scales. 
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2.  C.  autumna'liS.  Growing  under  water.  May  be  dis- 
tinguislied  from  C.  verna  by  its  leaves  being  rcfv^f  and  all 
linear  from  a  broader  base,  and  its  floAvers  iinihoiU  bracts. 

Order  XXXVII.     ONAGRA'CE.^:.     (Evening-Primrose  F.) 

Herbs  with  perfect  and  symmetrical  flowers,  the  parts  of 

the  latter  in  twos  or  fours.      Calyx-tube   adherent  to  the 

ovary,  and  usually  jarolonged  above  it.     Petals  and  stamens 

inserted  on  the  calyx.     Style  1.     Stigmas  2  or  4  or  capitate. 

(See  Part  I.,    sections  41  17,   for  description   of  a   typical 

plant.) 

Syuopsis  of  the  Oeuera. 

1.  Circse'a.    Petals  2,  ohcordate.    Stamens  2.    Stigma  capitate.    Fruit 

b?«?'-h'fce,l-2-seeded,  beset  with  hooked  bristles.  Delicate  low  plants 
with  opposite  leaves  and  very  small  white  flowers  in  racemes. 

2.  Epilo'binin.    Petals  4.    Stamens  8.    Caly.x-tube  hardly  prolong'ed 

beyond  the  ovary.  Fruit  a  linear  pod,  many-seeded,  the  seeds  pro- 
vided ivith  ttifts  of  doiony  hairs. 

3.  (Euotlie'ra.     Petals  4.     Stamens  8.     Stigma  4-lobed   or  discoid. 

Flowers  yelloiv  (white  in  one  species).  Calyx-tube  much  pro- 
longed.   Pods  cylindrical  or»club-shaped.     iSeeds  ivithotit  tufts. 

4.  Oaii'ra.    P«<ais4,  clawed  and  unequal.     Stamens  8.    Stigma  4-lobed. 

with  a  cup-like  border.  Calj'x-tube  much  prolonged.  Fruit  hard 
and  nut-like,  ribbed,  indehiscent  or  nearly  so,  few-seeded. 
Flowers  rose-coloured  or  white,  turning  scarlet. 

5.  LiKlwig'ia.    Petals  4,  or  none.    Stamens   4.    Calyx-tube  not  pro- 

longed.   Stigma  capitate. 

1.  CIRCSM,  Tourn.    Enchanter's  Nightshade. 

1.  C.  Lutetia'na,  L.  Stem  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, ovate,  slightly  toothed.  No  bracts  under  the  pediceh. 
Fruit  roundish,  bristly-hairy,  2-celled. — Rich  woods. 

2.  C.  alpi'na,  L.  Stem  low  and  delicate  (3-8  inches"). 
Leaves  cordate,  coarsely  toothed.  Minnie  bracts  under  the 
pedicels.  Fruit  club-shaped,  soft-hairy,  1-celled. — Dee23  low 
woods. 

2.  EPILO'BIIFM,    L.      WiLLOW-HERB. 

1.  E.  angUStifO'lium,  L.  {E.  spica'tum,  'L&ra.)  (Gre.\T 
Wii.Luw-HERB.)  Stem  3-iJ  feet  high,  simple.  Leaves  lam-c- 
olate,  scattered.     Flowers  purple,  very  showy,  in  a  teriuinul 
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raceme  or  spike.     Stamens  aiid  style  deflexed.     St.igma  of  4 
long  lobes. — Newly-cleared  land. 
Var.  eaneseens,  Wood,  has  white  flowers  and  silvery  pods. 

2.  E.  hirsu'tum,  L.,  is  found  about  Niagara  Falls.  The 
stem  is  tall,  erect,  and  densely  soft-hairy,  with  opposite 
lance-oblong  leaves.  Flowers  smaller  than  in  No.  1,  rose- 
purplBj  forming  a  leafy  short  raceme.  Stamens  and  style 
erect. 

3.  E.  panieula'tum,  Nutt.  Glabrous,  or  pubescent 
above.  Stem  varying  from  1  to  10  feet  high,  branching 
above.  Leaves  narrowly  linear,  mostly  alternate  and  fasci- 
cled. Flowers  few,  small,  terminating  the  spreading  slender 
and  almost  leafless  branches.  Stamens  and  style  erect. 
Stigma  club-shaped. — Colpoy's  Bay,  Lake  Huron  ;  and  N.  W. 

4.  E.  linea're,  Muhl.  (E.  palustre,  L. ,  var.  lineare,  Gray.) 
Stem  1-2  feet  high,  erect,  slender,  branching  above,  hoary- 
jnibescent.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  entire.  Flowers 
small,  corymbecl  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  purplish  or 
white.     Petals  erect.     Stigma  club-shaped. — Bogs. 

5.  E.  Strietum,  Muhl.,  {E.  molle,  Torr.)  is  occasionally 
met  with.  It  differs  fronn  No.  4  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves 
crowded,  broader,  and  their  points  more  obtuse.  The  petals 
are  rose-coloured. — Bogs. 

6.  E.  palustre,  L.  stem  low,  slender,  and  simple  (about 
a  foot  high  I,  finely  pubescent.  Leaves  erect  or  ascending, 
sessile,  linear  to  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  revolute 
margins.  Seeds  roughened  with  points. — Atl.  seacoast  and 
N.  W. 

7.  E.  eolora'tum,  ]\Iuhl.  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  nearly 
smooth,  but  with  2-4  hairy  lines  decurrent  from  the  leaves, 
the  latter  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  with  conspic- 
uous petioles.  Flowers  small,  more  or  less  nodding, 
corymbed.  Petals  pale,  deeply  notched.  Coma  of  the  seed 
brownish. — Not  so  common  as  the  next. 

8.  E.  adenoeau'lon,  Haussk.  More  glandular-pubescent 
<han    tlie    lust.      Leaves   abruptly   contracted    into    short 
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petioles.     Flowers  erect.     Coma  of  thn  seed  much  lighter  in 
colour. — Common  in  wet  places. 

.t.  <E.VOTHK  KA,  L.    Evening  Pkimkosk. 

*  Stigma-lobes  linear. 

1.  (E.  bien'nis,  L.  (Commox  Evesino  Primrose.)  Ste7n 
2-4  feet  high,  hairy.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers 
yellow,  odorous,  in  a  leafy  spike,  opening  in  the  evening  or 
in  cloudy  weather.  Pods  oblong,  narrowing  towards  the 
top. — Waste  places. 

Var.  gTandiflo'ra,  Lindl.,  has  petals  as  long  as  the 
calyx-tube. 

Var.  muriea'ta,  Lindl.  has  rough-bristlj'  stem  and  pods, 
and  petals  rather  longer  than  the  stamens. 

2.  (E.  albieau'lis,  Nutt.  Flowers  white,  changing  to 
rose-colour,  nodding  in  the  bud.  Stem  white,  and  common- 
ly glabrous. — N.  W. 

3.  (E.  pu'mila,  L.  (Small  E.)  't^tem.lovf,  5-12  inches  high, 
smooth  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate. 
Pods  nearly  sessile,  club-shaped,  4-angled,  Flowers  pale 
yellow,  opening  in  sunshine. — River  and  lake  margins. 

4.  CE.  ehrysan'tha,  Michx.  Distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  pedicelled  jJods,  the 
latter  scarcely  wing-angled. — Drier  ground  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

*  *  Stigma  discoid. 

5.  (E.  serrula'ta,  Nutt.,  var.  Douglasii,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
A  low  and  slender  plant,  with  linear  to  lanceolate  leaves. 
(Jalyx-tnbe  broadly  fHnnel-forni.     Petals  obovate. — N.W. 

4.  CiArRA,  L. 

G.  eoeein'ea,  Nutt.  Hoary  and  very  leafy,  6-12  inches 
high.     Flowers  small,  in  simple  spikes. — N.  W. 

5.  LUDWIti'IA,  L.    False  Loosestrife. 
1.  L.  palustris,  Ell.     (Water  Purslane.)     Stems  creep- 
ing in  the  mud  of  ditches  or  river  margins,  smooth.    Leaves 
opposite,  tapering  into  a  slender  petiole.     Flowers  sessile, 
solitary,  usually  without'petals.     Pod  4-sided. 
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2.  L.  alternifo'lia,  L.  (Skkd-fox.)  .  Stem  branching, 
about  3  feet  high,  nearly  smooth.  Flowers  yello^r,  conspicu- 
ous, peduncled  in  the  upper  axils.  Leaves  allemate,  pointed 
at  both  ends.     Capsules  wing-angled. — S.  "W.  Ontario. 

3.  L.  polycarp'a,  Short  and  Peter.  Stem  1-3  feet  high, 
erect  and  branching,  but  j^roducing  runners  at  the  base. 
Flowers  small,  sessile  in  the  axils,  with  greenish  petals  or 
none.  Leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  those  of  the  runners 
oblong-spathulate.  Bractlets  at  the  base  of  the  capsules 
linear-awl-shaped. — S.  W.  Ontario,  not  common. 

Order  XXXVIII.     MELASTOMA'CEiE.     (Mel.\stoma  F.) 

Low  herbs  with  opposite  3-5-ribbed  leaves.  Calyx-tube 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  4-cleft.  Petals  4,  showy, 
convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  8,  with  1-celled  anthers 
opening  by  a  pore  at  the  apex  ;  these  and  the  petals  inserted 
on  the  calyx.  Style  and  stigma  1.  Pod  4-celled,  many- 
seeded  ;  seeds  coiled.     The  only  representative  with  us  is 

RHEXIA,  L.   Deer-Grass.    Meadow-Beauty. 
R.  ViPg'in'iea,  L.     Stem  square,  wing-angled.     Leaves 
oval-lanceolate.      Petals  purple. — Shores   of   the    Muskoka 
Lakes. 

Order  XXXIX.      LYTHRA'CEiE.     (Loosestrife  F.) 
Herbs,  or  slightly  woody  plants,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
entire  leaves,  without  stipules.      Calys.  enclosing,  hut  free 
from,  the  ovary.     Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx, 
Flowers  axillary  or  whorled.     Style  1.     Stigma  capitate. 

Synop<«i.s  of  tbe  Genera. 

1.  Lyth'runi.     Petals  mostly  6.     Stamens  mostly  6  or  12.     Flowers 

purple,  solitary  in  the  axils,   or  forming  an  interrupted  ."pike. 
Caly.x-teeth  with  projections  in  the  sinuses.    Pod  oblon;?,  L'-celled. 

2.  Xesse'a.    Petals  .5  (rarely  4).    Stamens  twice  as  many,  in  two  sets. 

Pod  .3-.')-celled. 

I.  I.YTH'KDM,  L.    Loosestrife. 
1.  L.   ala'tum,    Pursh.      Tall   and   wand-like.      Flowers 
solitary  in  the  upper  axils,     Calyx-teetli  often  shorter  than 
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the  projections  between  them.     Petals  deep-purple. — 8.  W. 
Ontario. 

2.  L.  Saliea'ria,  L.  (Spiked  Loosestrife.)  More  or  less 
downy  and  tall.  Flowers  purple,  crowded,  and  forming  an 
interrupted  spike.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  in 
two  sets. — Atl.  Prov.  Also  at  Ottawa  and  opposite  Mon- 
treal. 

2.  XESJE'A,  Gommerson,  Juss.    Swamp  Loosestrife. 

N.  vertieilla'ta,  H.  B.  K.  (Dec'odon  vertidllafus,  FAl.) 
Stems  curving,  2-6  feet  long,  4-6-sided.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
mostly  whorled.  Flowers  purple,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  with  5-7  erect  teeth,  with  sup- 
plementary projections  between  them.  Stamens  10,  exserted, 
5  longer  than  the  rest. — Swamps. 

Order  XL.  CUCURBITA'CEvE.  (;Gourd  Family.) 
Herbs,  climbing  by  tendrils.  Flowers  momBcious.  Calyx- 
tube  adherent  to  the  1-B-celled  ovary.  Corolla  commonly 
more  or  less  gamopetalous.  Stamens  usually  3,  united  by 
their  tortuous  anthers,  and  often  also  by  the  filaments. 
Leaves  alternate,  palmately  lobed  or  veined. 

.Syuop.sis  of  the  <;eiiei'si. 

1.  Sl'cyos.     Flowers  preenish-white.  small ;  tlie  stuuiiiiate  corymbed, 

the  pistillate  clustered  in  a  head  on  a  long  peduncle.  Corolla  5- 
cleft,  with  a  spreading  border.  Style  slender;  stigmas  3.  Ovary 
1-celled.  Fruit  dry  and  indehiscent,  prickly,  bur-like  in  appear- 
ance. 

2.  Kchinocy.s'tis.     Flowers  whitish,    small ;    the  staniinate  in  long 

compound  racemes,  tlie  pistillate  in  small  clusters  from  the  same 
axils.  Corolla  S-parted.  Stigma  broad,  almost  sessile.  Ovary 
2-celled,  4-seeded.  Fruit  fleshy,  becoming  dry,  clothed  with  weak 
prickles. 

1.  SI'CYOS,  L.    Star  Cucumber. 

S.  angula'tUS,  L.  A  clammy-hairy  weed  in  damp  yards. 
Leaves  roundish  heart-shaped,  5-angled  or  lobed. 

3.  ECHIXOCYS'TIS,  Torr.  and  Gray.     Wild  Balsam  Apple. 
E.  loba'ta,  Torr.  and  Gray.     Climbing  high  about  dwel- 
lings.    Leaves  deeply  and  sharply  B-lobed.     The  oval  fruit 
2  inches  long. 
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Order  XLL     CACTA'CE^E.     (Cactus  Familt.) 

Very  fleshy  and  commonly  leafless  plants;  the  stems 
globose  or  columnar  and  angled,  or  of  flattened  joints,  mostlj'- 
prickly.  Flowers  solitary,  sessile.  The  numerous  sepals 
and  petals  adherent  to  the  1-celled  ovary.  Style  1,  stigmas 
many.     Fruit  a  1-celled  berrj'  with  many  seeds  on  the  walls. 

Synopsis  of  the  <iienera. 

1.  Maniilla'risi.    Steins  firloljose  or  oval,  covered  witli  spiiie-bearinj.' 

tubercles,  the  tlowers  between  these. 

2.  Opnu'tla.    Stems  of  flattened  joints,  bearing-  very  small  awl-shaiict" 

leaves  with  clusters  of  bristles  in  their  axils. 

1.   UAMILLA  KIA.  Haw. 
M.  vivip'ara,  Haw.    Stems  1-5  inches  high,  the  tubercles 
bearing  bundles  of  5-8  reddish-brown  sjiine-;,  surrounded  by 
numerous  grayish  ones.     Flowers  purple. — X.  W.  plains. 

'».  OPIX'TIA,  Tonrn.    Peickly  Pear. 
0.    Raflnes'quii,    Engel.       Stem   prostrate,    deej)   green. 
Bristles  reddish-brown.     Spines  few.     Flowers  yellow,  some- 
times with  reddish  centre. — Point  Pelee. 


Order  XLII.     FICOrDE.^.     (Ice-Plant  Faahly.) 

A  miscellaneous  group,  embracing  plants  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Caryophyllaceis  and  Portulacacen' ;  differing, 
however,  from  true  representatives  of  these  in  having  j>arli- 
tions  in  the  ovary.     Petals  Avanting  in  our  genus. 

.MOLLi:'<;o,  L.    Caki'i.t-weed. 

M.  vertieilla'ta,  L.  A  prostrate  much-branched  herb, 
growing  in  jjatches.  Leaves  spathulate,  apparentlj'  verti- 
cillate.  Flowers  on  long  axillary  pedicels,  clustered  into  a 
sort  of  umbel.  Sepals  5,  white  inside.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  mostly  3.  Styles  3.  Pod  3-ceiled,  3-valved,  loculi- 
cidal.  the  partitions  breaking  away  from  the  many-seeded 
axis. — Mostly  in  south-western  Ontario. 
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Order  XLIII.     UMBELLIF'ERiE.     (Parsley  Family.) 

Herbs  with  small  flowers  viontly  in  compound  uinheh: 
Calyx-tube  grown  fast  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary ;  calyx- 
teeth  minute  or  none.  The  5  petals  and  5  stamens  inserted 
on  a  disk  which  crowns  the  ovary.  Styles  2.  Fruit  dry, 
'2-seeded.  Stems  hollow.  Leaves  usually  much  cut.  (See 
Part  I.,  Chapter  YII.,  for  description  of  a  typical  flower.} 

Synopsis  or  tliv  <iieiiera. 

§  1.  Seeds  flat  (not  hollow)  on  the  inner  face. 

1.  Hydrovot'yie.     Umbeln  simple,  or  one  springing  from  the  summit  of 

another,  axillary.  Flowers  white.  Stem  slender  and  creeping. 
Leaves  round-kidney-shaped. 

2.  Saiiic'iila.     Umbels  irregular  (or  compound),  the  greetiish  flowers 

capitate  in  the  umbellets.     Leaves  palmately  lobed  or  ])arted. 
Fruit  ^'lobular,  covered  with  hooked  prickles. 
(In  the  Genera  lohich  follow,  the  umbels  are  regularly  compound.) 

3.  Ikiiii'ciis.    Stem  bristly.    Leaves  twice  or  thrice-pinnate,  or  pimia- 

titid.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  piniiatifld,  ver^'  long.  Fruit  ribbed, 
the  ribs  bristli/, 

4.  Heracle'iuii.    Stem  3-4  feet  high,  tvoolly  and  grooved.    Leaves  1-2- 

ternately  compound.  Flowers  white,  the  outer  corollas  larger 
than  the  others.  Fruit  wing-margined  at  the  junction  of  the  car- 
pels, very  flat.    Carpels  5-ribbed  on  the  back. 

5.  Pastina'ca.      Stem  smooth,  grooved.      Leaves    pinnate.      Flowers 

yellow,  all  alike.    Fruit  as  in  No.  4. 
6  Peiiced'auiiiii.    Low  acaulescent  herbs,  wiili  .spindle-shaped  roots 
and  twice-pinnate  leaves.    No  involucre;  invokieels  of  scarious- 
margined  often  purplish)  lanceolate  liractlets.    Flowers  white  or 
yellow.    Fruit  round,  winged  on  the  sides.— N.  W.  only. 

7.  Ai'cheni'ora.    Stem  smooth.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  ."-9  rather  narrow 

leaflets.  Flowers  lohite.  Fruit  broadly  winged,  flat,  .5-ribbed  on 
the  back. 

8.  Archangel'ica.    Stem  smooth,  stout,  purple.    Leaves  2-3-ternately 

compound.  Flowers  greenish-white.  Fruit  smooth,  flattish  on 
the  back,  double-wing-margined,  each  carpel  with  3  ribs  on  the 
back. 

9.  Coniu.seli'iiiini.   Stem  smooth.  Leaves  2-3-pinnately  compound,  the 

petioles  inflated.  FUnvers  ivhite.  Fruit  doubly  toing-margined, 
and  with  3  narroto  wings  on  the  back  of  each  carpel. 
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10.  Tliaspiiini.    Stem  smooth.    Leaves  l-.'?-ternately  divided.    Flotvers 

yellow.    Fruit  not  flattened,  10-winged  or  ribbed. 

11.  yEtliii'sa.    Leaves  twice  or  thrice  ternately  compound,  the  divisions 

tinely  dissected.  No  involucre:  involucels  of  long  narrow  bract- 
lets.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  ovate-globose,  the  carpels  with  .5 
thick  sharp  ribs. 

12.  Llgns'ticuni.    Stem  smooth,  from  large  aromatic  roots.    Leaves 

twice  ternate,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  -white.  Fruit  with  pro- 
minent acute  ribs,  having  broad  .spaces  between  them. 
1.3.  Zizla.  Stem  slender,  smooth  and  glaucous.  Leaves  2-3-ternateIy 
compound.  Flowers  yellow.  Rays  of  the  umljel  long  and  slender. 
Fruit  contracted  at  the  junction  of  the  carpels  ;  the  carpels  nar- 
roioly  5-rihbed. 

\i.  Clcn'ta.  Stem  streaked  with  purple,  stout.  Leaves  thrice  com- 
pound. Floicers  white.  Fruit  a  little  contracted  at  the  sides,  </)e 
carj)els  strongly  5-ribbed. 

15.  ranini.  Stem  erect,  slender,  smooth.  Leaves  pinnately  decom- 
pound, the  divisions  filiform.  Hoots  tuberous.  Flowers  white. 
Ribs  of  the  ovate  or  oblong  fruit  inconspicuous. 

Ifi.  Siiini.  Stem  grooved.  Leaves  simply  pinnate.  Flowers  white. 
Fruit  a.s  in  Xo.  1 1. 

17.  Cryptolpp'iiia.  Stem  smooth.  Leaves 3- foliolate.  The  umbelx  with 
very  unequal  rays.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  nearly  as  in  Xos.  10 
and  11. 

§  2.  Inner  face  of  each  seed  hollowed  lengthtcise. 

IS.  Rupleii'rniu.  Stem  smooth.  iea?;esi>ej-/b//a<e,  ovate,  entire.  No 
involucre  :  involucels  of  5  very  conspicuous  ovate  mueronate 
bractlets.    Flowers  yellow-. 

l!i.  Mii!«e'iiiniii.  Stem  short,  branching  from  the  base.  Flowers 
yellow.  Leaves  twice-pinnatitid.  Roots  spindle-shaped.  No 
involucre  ;  involucels  1-sided,  of  a  few  narrow  bractlets.  Ribs  of 
the  ovate  fruit  slightly  prominent.— N.  W.  only. 

20.  O.Miiorrbi'za.     Leaves  large,  2-3-ternately  compound.      Flowers 

white.  Fruit  linear-oblong,  angled,  tapering  downwards  into  u 
stalk-like  base.    Ribs  of  the  carpels  bristly  upwards. 

21.  C'o'uiuni.   Leaves  large, decompound.    Flowers  white.  Fruitovate, 

flattened  at  the  sides,  5-ribbed,  the  ribs  wavy. 

§  3.  Inner  face  of  each  seed-  curved  inwards  at  top  and  bottom. 

22.  Krlge'ufa.    Stem  low  and  smooth.    Leaves  2-3-ternatel.y  divided. 

Fruit  twin.  Carpels  nearly  kidney-form.  Umbels  3-rayed,  small. 
Flowers  white. 
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I.  HirnBOCOT ILE.  Tourn,    Water  Pennywort. 

H.  Ameriea'na,  L.  Stem  spreading  and  creeping, 
very  slender.  Leaves  kidney-shaped,  crenate,  slightly 
lobed.  Umbels  3-o-flowered,  inconspicuous,  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves. — Shady  wet  jjlaces. 

2.  SAXIC'MA.  Tourn.    Sanicle.    Black  Snakeroot. 
S.  Mapilan'diea,    L.       Leams     5-7-parted.        Staminate 
flowers  very  numerous,  and  on  slender  pedicels.     Styles  long, 
recurved. — Rich  woods. 

Var.  Canaden'sis,  L.  Leaves  3-5-parted.  A  few  stam- 
inate floivers  among  the  perfect  ones,  and  on  very  short 
pedicels.  Styles  shorter  than  the  prickles  of  the  fruit. — Low 
rich  woods,  not  so  common. 

3.  DArciiS.  Tourn.    Carrot. 
D.  CaPO'ta,  L.     (Common    Carrot.)     Found    wild   occa- 
sionally in  old  fields.     In  fruit   the  umbel  becomes  hollow 
like  a  bird's  nest. 

4.  HEKACI,E'UM  L.     Cow-Parsnip. 
H.  lana'tum,  Michx.     Umbels  large  and  flat.      Petioles 
of  the  leaves  spreading  and  sheathing.     Leaves  very  large  ; 
leaflets    broadly    heart-shaped,    deeply  lobed.       Low    wet 
meadows . 

5.  PASTIXA'CA  Tourn.    Parsnip. 
P.  sati'va,  L.  (Common  Parsnip.)      Found  wild  in    old 
fields  and  along  roadsides.     Leaflets  shining  above. 

6.  I'EIICED  AXIM,  L. 

1.  P.  nudieau'le.  Nutt.  Pubescent.  Peduncles  3-8  inches 
high.     Flowers  white,  in  early  spring. — N.W. 

2.  P.  villo'sum,  Nutt.,  has  yellow  Rowers. — N.W. 

7.  ARCHEM  ORA,  D.C.     COWBANE. 
A.  Fig"'ida,  DC   Calyx  5-toothed.   Involucre  almost  none  ; 
involiicels  of  many  small  bractlets, — Sandy  swamps,  south- 
western Ontario, 
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8.  ARCHANCiEL'I€A,  Hoffm.    Archangeuca. 

1.  A.  atropuppu'rea,  Hoffm.  (Anaelica  atropnrpnrea, 
L.)  (Great  Angelica.)  Stem  very  tall  (4-5  feet)  and  stout, 
dark  purple.  Whcjle  plant  strong-scented.  Petioles  much 
inflated  at  the  base.  — Marshes  and  low  river- banks. 

2.  A.  Gmel'ini,  DC.  Stem  slightly  downy  at  the  top. 
Involucels  about  as  long  as  the  umbellets.  Plant  but  little 
aromatic. — Rocky  coasts  ;  Atl.  Prov. 

9.  <'0M08fr:LI'\l  >l,  Fischer.    Hemlock-Paksley. 
C.  Canadense,     Torr.     and   Gr.     Stem    2-4    feet    high. 
Petioles  much  inflated.  Leaflets  of  the  involucels  awl-shaped- 
— Swamps. 

10.  TII.ISPIU.U,  Nutt.    MeadowPaksnip. 

1.  T.  au'Peum,  Nutt.  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  angular-fur- 
rowed. Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  serrate.  Flow- 
ers deep  yellow.  Fruit  irith  10  winged  ridges,  or  in  var. 
apterum   n-ith  10  ribs. — Dry  or  rich  woods. 

Vap.  tPifoliatum,  Coult.  and  Rose,  is  a  far  western 
form.     Leaflets  crenate. 

2.  T.  baPbino'de,  Nutt.  Loosely  branched,  pubescent 
on  the  joints.  Leaflets  ovate  to  lanceolate,  coarsely  cut-ser- 
rate.    Flowers  light  yellow. -S.W.  Ontario. 

11.  JETHU'SA,  L.    Fool;s  Parsley, 
M.  Cyna'pium,  L.      A  poisonous  annual,   with  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  found  occasionally  in  cultivated  grounds. 
12.  LI«IIS'TI€i;!»l,  L.    LovACJE. 
L.  Seot'ieum,  L.  (Scotch  Lovage.)     Stem  1-2  feet  high, 
simple.       Leaflets    ovate.       Fruit    narrowly    oblong. — Salt 
marshes,  Atl.  sea-coast. 

13.  ZIZIA,  DC.    ZiziA. 
Z.  integeP'Pima,  DC.     ( Pivipinella  i)degerrima,  Benth. 
and  Hook.,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)    Stem  slender,  1-2  feet 
high,   from   a   stout  root  stock.      Involucels  none.      Plant 
strong-scented.  — Rocky  hill  sides. 
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14.  CICll'TA,  L.    Watek-Hemlock. 

1.  C.  maeula'ta,  L.  (Spotted  Cow  bane.  Beaver 
Poison.)  Stem  3-6  feet  high,  purplish,  smooth.  Leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  serrate,  pointed. — Swamps  and  low 
grounds. 

2.  C.  bulbif'epa,  L.,  is  easily  distinguished  from  No.  1 
by  bearing  clusters  of  btdblets  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  leaflets,  also,  are  linear. — Swamps  and  low  grounds. 

15.  C4RIIM,  L.    Caraway. 
C.  Cap'ui,  L.     (Caraway.)     Escaped  from  cultivation  in 
many  places. 

1«.  .SILKI,  li.  Water-Parsnip. 
S.  linea'Pe,  Michx.  (S.  cicKtafolbt'tn,  Gmelin,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  Stem  2-3  feet  high,  smooth,  furrowed.  Leaf- 
lets varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  sharply  pointed  and  ser- 
rate. Fruit  oblong  or  ovate,  with  prominent  ribs. — Borders 
of  marshes  usually  in  the  water. 

17.  <  KYPTOTvK'XIA,  DC.    HoNEWORT. 
C.  Canadensis,  DC.    Stem  1-2  feet  high,  slender.     Leaf- 
lets  large,    ovate,    doubly    serrate.      No   involucre. — Rich 
woods  and  thickets. 

IS.  BliPLElI'KlMI,  h.    Thorough-wax. 
B.  rotundifo'lium,  L.     Ballast-heaps. — Atl.  Prov. 

19.  MISEMIM,  Nutt. 

M.  divaPiea'tum,  Nutt.  Decumbent.  Leaves  glabrous 
and  shining,  the  divisions  confluent  with  the  winged  rhachis. 
Rather  ill-smelling  herbs. — N.W. 

30.  0!«MOKRHI'ZA,  Raf.     SWEET  CiCELY'. 

1.  0.  longis'tylis,  DC.  (Smoothek  Sweet  Cicely.)  Stem 
reddish,  nearly  smooth.  Leaflets  sparingly  pubescent, 
sliort  pointed.  Stules  sienJer,  nearly  as  long  as  the  ovarii, 
recurved. — Rich  wooas. 
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2.  0.  brevis'tylis,  DC.     (Haiky  Sweet  Cicely.)  Whole 

plant   hairy.      Leaflets    taper-pointed.      Styles   very   sh/yrt. 
conical. —  Rich  woods. 

21.  CO'NIUJH,  L.    Poison  Hemlock. 
C.  maeula'tum,    L.      Stem    smooth,    spotted.      Leaflets 
lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  pale  green,   with  an  offensive  odour 
when   bruised.     Involucels   one-sided.     Inner   face    of    the 
seed  marked  with  a  deep  groove. — Waste  places. 

23.  ERIGE'XIA,  Nutt.    Harbinger-of-Spring. 
E.  bulbo'sa,  Nutt.     Stem  4-6  inches  high,  from  a  tuber 
deep  in  the  ground,  producing  2  leaves,   the  lower  radical. 
Leaflets  much  incised.     Flowers  few. — Alluvial  soil. 

Order  XLIV.     ARALIA'CE^S).     (Ginseng  FAaiiLY.) 
Herbs  (with  us)  differing  from  the  last  Order  chiefly  in 
having,  as  a  rule,  more  than  2  styles,  and  the  fruit  a  drupe. 
The  umbels,  also,  are  either  single,  or  corymbed,  or  panicled. 
Flowers  often  polygamous.     The  only  Canadian  genus  is 

ARA'LIA.  Tourn.    Ginseng.    Wild  Sarsaparilla. 

*  Umbels  cor umhed  or  panicled.    Petals,  stamens,  and  styles  each  5. 

Fruit  black  or  dark-purplt. 

1.  A.  raeemo'sa,  L.  (Spikenard.)  Umbels  in  a  large 
compound  panicle.  Stem  2-3  feet  high,  widely  branching. 
Leaves  very  large  and  decompound  ;  leaflets  ovate-cordate, 
doubly  serrate.     Roots  aromatic  — Rich  woods. 

2.  A.  hls'pida,  Michx.  (Bristly  Sarsaparilla.  Wild 
Elder.)  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  bristly,  leafy,  somewhat 
sh.mbby  at  the  base.  Umbels  2-7,  corymbed.  Leaves  twice- 
pinnate.  Leaflets  sharply  serrate.  Fruit  black. — Rocky  or 
sandy  woods. 

3.  A.  nudieau'lis,  L.  (Wild  Sarsaparilla.)  True  stem 
very  short,  sending  up  a  naked  scape  bearing  3  or  4  long- 
peduncled  umbels  at  the  summit,  and  one  long-petioled  lear, 
ternately  divided,  and  with  i3  leahets  on  each  division.  Roo^ 
horizontal,  aromatic. — Rich  woods.. 
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*  *  Umbel  .iin(/lc,  on  a  Innp  peduncle.    Styles  2  or  X, 

4.  A.  quinquefo'lla,  Decaisne.  ((tINsenc;.)  Leaves  in  a 
whorl  of  3  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  the  latter  a  foot  high. 
Leaflets  mostly  5,  long-stalked. — Rich  woods. 

5.  A.  tPifo'Iia,  Decaisne.  Stem  4-6  inches  high.  Leaves 
in  a  whorl  of  3  at  the  summit,  but  the  leaflets  nsiially  only  S, 
and  sessile. — Rich  woods. 

Order  XLV.    CORNA'CE.a;.    (Dogwood  Family.) 
Shrubs  or  trees  (rarely  herbs)  with  simple  leaves.     Calyx- 
tube  adherent  to  the  1-2-celled  ovary,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
inconspicuous.     Petals  and  stamens  all  epigynous.     Style  1  ; 
stigma  flat  or  capitate.     Fruit  a  1-2-seeded  drupe. 

.Synopsis  of  tlic  <>euera. 

1.  Coruiis.     Flowers  perfect  (the  parts  in  fours),  either   forming 

cymes,  or  in  close  heads  surrounded  by  a  showy  involucre 
resembling  a  corolla.    Leaves  mostly  opposite. 

2.  Kyssa.     Flowers    diceciously    polygamous,    the   parts    in     fives. 

Leaves  alternate,  mostly  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 

1.  CORXIIS,  Tourn.    Cornel.    Dogwood. 

^Flowers  in  a  close  head,  surrounded  by  a  .showy  involucre  of 

h  xohite  bracts.    Fruit  red. 

1.  C.  Canadensis,  L.  (Bunch-bekry.)  Stem  simple, 
5  or  6  inches  high.  Upper  leaves  crowded  and  apparently 
whorled,  ovate,  the  lower  scale-like.  Leaves  of  the  involucre 
ovate.     Rich  woods. 

2.  C.  flor'ida,  L.  (Flowering  Dogwood.)  A  small 
tree,  with  opposite  ovate  pointed  leaves.  Leaves  of  the  in- 
volucre notched  at  the  apex,  very  showy. — Rocky  woods. 
South-west  Ontario. 

*  *  Flowers  (white}  in  fiat  cymes.    No  involucre.  Fruit  blue  or  ivhite, 

3.  C.  eireina'ta,  L'Her.  (Round-leaved  Dogwood.) 
A  shrub  4-6  feet  high,  with  greenish  ivarty  dotted  brandies. 
Leaves  opposite,  broadly  oval,  white-woolly  beneath.  Fruit 
light  blue.— Ricli  woods. 
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4.  C.  serie'ea,  Tj.  (Sii,ky  Cornel.)  A  large  shrub 
with  pinjdlsh  Inrouln's.  Leaves  opposite,  narrowly  ovato 
or  oblong,  silky  beneath.  Branchlet.s  (jften  rusty.  Fruio 
light  blue.  Distinguished  from  No.  3  by  the  colour  of  the 
branches  and  the  much  smaller  leaves. — Low  wet  grounds. 

5.  C.  stolonifera,  Michx.  (Reo-osier  Dogwood.)  A 
shrub  forming  clumps  by  the  production  of  suckers  or  stolons, 
3-6  feet  high.  Branches  hriijJit  red-purple,  smuoth.  Leaves 
opposite,  ovate,  roughish,  whitish  beneath.  Fruit  white  or 
whitish. — Low  wet  grounds. 

6.  C.  panieula'ta,  L'Her.  (Pamcled  Cornel.)  A  shrub 
4-8  feet  high,  with  erect,  gray,  and  smooth  branches. 
Flowers  white,  very  numerous.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  taper-pointed.  Cymes  convex.  Fruit  white. — 
Thickets  and  river-hanks. 

7.  C.  asperifo'lia,  Michx.,  (Rouoh-leaved  Dogwood) 
is  reported  by  Macoun  as  common  on  Point  Pelee.  Branches 
brownish,  the  branchlets  rough-pubescent.  Leaves  oppo. 
site,  rather  small,  oblong  or  ovate  ;  rough  above,  downy 
beneath.     Fruit  bluish  or  white. 

8.  C.  alternifo'lia,  L.  (Alternate-leaved' Cornel.)  A 
large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  alternate  cireeivislt  hninches 
streaLed  ivith  white.  Leaves  mostly  alternate,  oval,  acute  at 
each  end,  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Flowers 
yellowish,  in  loose  cymes.  Fruit  deep  blue,  on  reddish 
stalks.  — Thickets. 

•i.  NYSS.l,  L.  Peppeuidge,  Soub-Gum  Tree. 
N.  sylvat'iea,  Marsh.  A  middle-sized  tree  with  hori- 
zontal branches,  reported  from  Niagara  and  south-western 
Ontario.  Sterile  flowers  in  dense  axillary  clusters,  with  small 
calyx,  and  small  fleshy  petals  or  none.  Stamens  mostly  10,  but 
.sometimes  fewer.  Fertile  flowers  in  clusters  of  3-8,  at  the 
summit  of  a  slender  axillary  peduncle,  larger  than  the  stam- 
inate  ones.  Style  revolute.  Ovary  1-celled.  Drupe  ovoid, 
bluish-black,  ibout  half  an  inch  long. 


CAPRIPOLIACE^..  'SS 

11.  GAMOPET'ALOUS  DIVISION. 

Embracing  plants  with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
yatter  with  the  petals  united  (in  however  slight  a  degree.) 

Order  XLVI.      CAPRIFOLIA'CEvE.     (Honeysuckle  F.) 

Shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  with  the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  the  corolla  borne  on  the  ovary,  and  the  stamens  on 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Leaves  opposite  and  without 
stipules,  but  some  species  of  VlbUP'num  have  appendages 
."esembling  stipules.     Fruit  a  berry,  drupe,  or  pod. 

8yiioi>.si.s  of  I  lie  <>eiici'a. 

•  Cm  alia  ( ubtild  r.  sdinetimes  Slipped.     S/t/le  slender. 
'..  Liiiiia-'ii.    A  trailiiif?  or  cieepiiiK'  lierli,  wiih  evergreen  oval  crenate 
Ic.ivcs  and  sloiuler  scape-like  peduncles  wliicli  furk  at  the  to|>  into 
•J  pedicels,  each  of  which  hears  a  noddinj,'  n.irrowiy  hell-shaped 
purplish  flower.    Stamens  "l,  2  shorter  than  the  others. 

2.  Syiiipli«ri«ar'|nii5.    Upright  branching  shrubs,  with  oval  entire 

short-pet ioled  leaves.  Flowers  in  interrupted  spikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  rose-coloured.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  4-5- 
lobed,  with  as  many  stamens.  Berries  large  and  white,  4-celled, 
but  only  2-seeded. 

3.  Loiiice'ra.     Upright  or   twining    shrubs,    with    entire    leaves. 

Corolla  funnel-form,  more  or  less  irregular,  often  with  a  pro- 
jection on  one  side  at  the  base.    Berry  several-seeded. 

4.  Dlervil'la.    Low  upright  shrubs  with  ovate  pointed  serrate  leaves. 

Calyx-tube  tapering  towards  the  top,  the  teeth  slender.  Flowers 
light  yellow,  peduncles  mostly  4-flowered.  Corolla  funnel-form, 
nearly  regular.    Pod  slender-pointed. 

5.  Trio.s'teuiii.    Coarse  herbs.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  leaf -like.  Flowers 

brownish-purple,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.    Corolla 
bulging  at  the  base.    Fruit  a  3-seeded  orange-coloured  drupe. 
*  *  Corolla  rotate  or  urn-shaped,  regular,  5-lobed.    Flowers 
tvhite,  in  broad  cymes. 

6.  Sambn'ciis.     Upright  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,    the  leaflets 

serrate.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  purple  or  red,  a  juicy  berry-like 
drupe,  with  3  seed-like  stones. 

7.  VIbur'uuiu.    Upright   shrubs    with   simple    leaves,    and    white 

flowers  in  compound  cymes.    Fruit  a  1-seeded  drupe. 
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1.  LIMN^'A,  Gronov.    Twin-flowkr. 

L.  borealis,  Gronov. ^Cool  mossy  woods  and  swamps. 

2.  .STMPHORICAR'Pl.S,  Dill.    Snowberry. 

1.  S.  raeemo'sus,  Michx.  (Snowberry.)  Corolla  bearded 
inside.  Flowers  in  a  rather  loose  spike.  Var.  pauelflo'rus, 
Robbins,  is  low,  diffusely  branched,  and  spreading,  with  two 
or  three  flowers  only,  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves. — 
Dry  rocky  hill-sides. 

2.  S.  oeeldenta'lis,  Hook.  (Wolfberry.)  Flowers  in 
denser  spikes  than  the  last,  and  with  larger  and  more  funnel- 
form  corolla  and  longer  stamens.  Corolla  much  bearded 
tvithin.  — N.  W. 

.'{.  lOXltE'KA,  L.    Honeysuckle.    Woodbine. 

1.  L.  parviflo'ra,  Lam.  (i.  glauca,  Hill,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  (Small  Honeysuckle.)  Twining  3hrub,  2-4  ieet 
high,  with  smooth  leaves  which  are  glaucous  beneath,  the 
upper  ones  connate-perfoliate  ;  corolla  yellowish-purple. — 
Rocky  banks. 

2.  L.  hipsu'ta,  Eaton.  (Ha try  Honeysuckle.)  Stem 
twining  high.  Leaves  not  glaiicous,  very  large,  downy-hairy, 
the  upper  ones  connate-perfoliate.  Flowers  in  close  whorls  ; 
corolla  greenish-yellow,  clammy-pubescent. — Deep  thickets. 

3.  L.  Sullivan'tii,  Gray.  Tunning.  At  length  glav£ous- 
whitened.  Leaves  oval  and  ovate-oblong,  mostly  connate  on 
the  flowering  stems.     Corolla  pale  yellow.- — N.W. 

4.  L.  eilia'ta,  Muhl.  (Fly-Honeysuckle.)  A  branch- 
ing, straggling  shrub,  with  thin  oblong-ovate  ciliate  leaves. 
Peduncles  axillary,  filiform,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  each 
%-Jiotvered  at  the  top.  Corolla  greenish-yellow,  almost 
spurred  at  the  base.  The  two  berries  separate. — Damp 
woods. 

o.  L.  esepulea,  L.  (Mountain  F.)  Smaller  (1-2  feet 
high),  and  with  upright  branches.  Leaves  oval  Ovaries 
waited  into  one  berry, — Eastward  and  northward. 
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fi.  L.  oblongifo'lia,  Muhl.  (Swamp  Fly-Honkysuckle). 
A  shrub  with  upright  branches,  and  oblong  leaver.  Pccbindes 
long  and  slender,  S-flowered.  Corolla  deeply  2  lipped. 
Berries  united  at  the  base. — Swamps  and  low  grounds. 

7.   L.   involuCPa'ta,  Banks,  is  at  once  recognized  by  the 
involucre   of  four  leaf-like  bracts    under  the  two  flowers. 
Corolla  yellowish,  viscid-pubescent.     Berries  dark-purple. — 
Woods  and  banks  of  streams,  Atl.  Prov.  and  .N.  W. 
4.  DIERVIL'LA,  Tourn.    BuSH-HoNEYSUCKLE. 

D.  tPif'ida,  Moench. — Rocky  woods  and  clearings. 
5.  TBIOS'TEUSI,  L.    Fever-WORT. 

T.  pePfolia'tum,  L.  A  coarse  herb,  2-4  feet  high,  soft- 
hairy.  Leaves  oval,  narrowed  at  the  base.  Fruit  orange- 
coloured. — Old  clearings  and  thickets. 

6.  SAMBirci'S,  Tourn.    Elder. 

1.  S.  Canadensis,  L.  (Common  Elder.)  Shrub  5-10 
feet  high,  in  clumps.  Leaflets  5-11,  oljlong.  Cymes  flat. 
Fruit  black-purple.  —Open  grounds,  and  along  streams. 

2.  S.  raeemo'sa,  L.  (S.  pubens,  Michx.)  (Red-berkikd 
Elder)  may  be  distinguished  from  No.  1  by  its  warty  bark, 
brown  pith,  5-7  leaflets,  convex  or  pyramidal  cymes,  and 
red  berries. — Rocky  woods. 

7.  TIBIJR'XIJM,  L.    Arrow-wood.    Laurestinus. 

1.  V.  Lenta'go,  L.    (Sweet  Viburnum.    Sheep  berry.) 

A  small  tree,  with  ovate  finely-serrate  2}ointed  leaves,  with 
long  and  margined  petioles.  Gynie  sessile.  Fruit  black. — 
Along  streams. 

2.  V.  eassinoides,  L.  (Withe-rod.)  A  smooth  shrub 
with  somewhat  scurfy  shoots  and  tall  straight  stems.  Leaves 
thickish,  entire  or  wavy-toothed,  dotted  beneath.  Cynxes 
icnth  short  peduncles,  about  5-rayed.  Fruit  black. — Cold 
swamps. 

3.  V.  pubes'eens,  Pursh.  (Downy  Akhow-wood.)  A 
straggling  shrub,  not  more  than  4  feet  high,  with  amal'  ovate 
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coarsely  serrate  leaves,  fJie  loivcr  surface  soft-downy.     Cymes 
small.     Fruit  oblong,  dark-purple. ^Rocky  places. 

4.  V.  aeerifo'lium,  L.  (Maple-leaved  A.  Dockmackie.) 
A  shrub  3-6  feet  high,  with  greenish  bark.»    Leaves  3-lobed, 
3-ribbed,  soft-downy  beneath.     Stipular  appendages  bristle- 
shaped.     Cymes  small,  on  long  peduncles.     Fruit  red,  be 
coming  black.— Thickets  and  river- banks. 

5.  V.  Op'ulus,  L.  (Cranberry-tree.)  An  upright  shrub, 
5-10  feet  high,  with  strongly  3-lobed  leaves,  broader  than 
long,  the  lobes  spreading  and  pointed.  Cymes  peduncled. 
Marginal  flowers  of  the  cyme  very  large  and  neutral. 
Stipular  appendages  conspicuous.  Fruit  red,  pleasantly 
acid. — Low  grounds. 

6.  V.  paueiflo'PUm,  Pylaie.  A  low  shrub.  Leaves  5- 
ribbed  at  the  base,  serrate,  with  3  short  lobes  at  the  summit. 
Cyme  few-flowered.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Fruit 
red,  sour,  with  a  very  flat  stone. — -Cold  woods,  Atl.  Prov. 
chiefly. 

7.  V.  lantanoi'des,  Michx.  (Hobble-bush.)  A  straggling 
shrub  with  reclining  branches.  Leaves  large,  round -ovate, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  serrate,  many- veined,  the  veins 
underneath  and  the  stalks  and  branchlets  very  rusty -scurfy. 
Stipular  appendages  conspicuous.  Cymes  sessile,  very  broad 
and  flat,  with  very  conspicuous  neutral  flowers  on  the  margin. 
— Moist  woods. 

Order  XL VII.     RUBIA'CEiE.     (Madder  Family.) 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
Order  by  the  presence  of  stipules  between  the  opposite 
entire  leaves,  or  by  the  leaves  being  in  whorls  without 
stipules.  Calyx  superior.  Stamens  alcernate  with  the 
(mostly  4)  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  inserted  on  its  tube. 
<  )vary  2-4-celled. 
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1.  4;a  liiiiii.     Lcaces  in   irhorls.    Slender   ireak  herbs  xoith  square 

stums.  Calyx-teeth  inconspicuoiis.  Corolla  4-parfod,  wheel- 
shaped.  Styles  2.  Fruit  twin,  separating  into  two  1-seeded 
carpels. 

2.  .Sheraril'ia.    Leaves  in  whorls.    Stems  square,  slender,  procum- 

bent. Corolla  funnel-fonn,  4-o-lobt.d.  Calyx-lobes  lanceolate. 
Flowers  blue  or  pinkish,  with  a  gamophyllous  involucre. 

3.  Ophalaii'tliiis.    Leaves  opposite.    Shrubs  with  the  flowers  in  a 

globular  peduucled  head.  Lobes  of  calyx  and  corolla  each  i. 
Style  very  slender,  much  protruded.    Stigma  capitate. 

4.  Mitcliel'Ia.    Leaves  opposite.    Shining  trailing  evergreen  herbs, 

with  flowers  in  pairs,  the  ovaries  united.  Lobes  of  calyx  and 
corolla  each  4,  the  corolla  bearded  inside.  Style  1.  Stigmas  4. 
Fruit  a  red  2-eyed  berry. 

4.  Hoiifito'iiia.  Leaves  opposite.  Low  and  slender  erect  herbs,  with 
the  flowers  in  small  terminal  clusters.  Lobes  of  calyx  and 
corolla  each  4.    Style  1.    Stigmas  2. 

1.  CiA'LIIl.U,  L.    Bedstraw.    Cleavers. 

1.  G.  Apapi'ne,  L.  (Cleavers.  Goose-grass.)  Leaves 
about  8  in  a  li^hnrl,  lanceolate,  rough-margined.  Peduncles 
1-2-flowered,  axillary.  Fruit  covered  untli  liooked  ■prickle.s. 
Low  grounds. 

2.  G.  triflo'pum,  Michx.  (Sweet-scented  Bedstraw.) 
Leaves  cJiiefiy  6  in  a  ivhod,  elliptical-lanceolate,  bristle- 
pointed.  Peduncles  3-flowei'ed,  terminating  tJie  branches. 
Fruit  covered  with  hooked  prickles. — Woods. 

3.  G.  pilo'sum,  Ait.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  hairy,  oval. 
Peduncles  twice-  or  thrice-forked. — Southwestern  Ontario. 

4.  G.  laneeola'tum,  Torr.     (Wild  Liquorice.)     Leaves 

(dl  in  whorls  of  4  each,  lanceolate,  taperiiuj  at  the  apex,  more 
or  less  3-nerved.  Peduncles  mostly  once-forked.  Flowers 
few  or  several,  remote.     Fruit  covered  with  hooked  prickles. 

5.  G.  eirese'zans,  Michx.,  is  similar  to  No.  4,  but  the 
feaves  are  obtuse  instead  of  taperino;. — Woods. 
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6.  G.  Kamtsehat'ieum,  Steller,  has  leaves  orhicvlur  to 
oblong-ovate,  and  corolla  yellmnish-nihite  and  fjlnhroin;. — 
Mountain  woods,  Atl.  Prov. 

7.  G.  asppel'lum,  Michx.  (Rough  Bisdstkavv.)  Leaves 
in  whorls  of  6,  or  4  or  5  on  the  branchlets,  elliptical-lanceo- 
late, very  rough  on  the  edges  and  midrib.  Stem  weak,  3-5 
feet  high,  leaning  upon  and  clinging  to  bushes  by  its  rough 
edges.  Flowers  mimerons  in  panicled  dusters.  Fruit  not 
rough.     Thickets. 

8.  G.  tPif'idum,  L.  (Small  Bedstraw.)  Leaves  in 
whorls  of  4-6.  Stem  6-18  inches  high,  roughened  on  the 
edges,  as  are  the  leaves  usually.  Floiversfeiv,  not  panicled. 
Parts  of  the  flowers  generally  in  threes.  Fruit  sm<joth.  Var. 
latifolium,  Torr.,  is  easily  known  by  its  broad  leaves  and 
widely  branching  stems.  —  Low  grounds  and  swamps. 

Var.  tineto'Pium,  Torr.  and  Gray.  Stem  taller  and 
stouter,  with  nearly  smooth  angles.  Peduncles  3-7-flowered. 
Corolla-lobes  and  stamens  4. 

9.  G.  bOPea'le,  L.  (Northekx  Bedstraw.)  Leaves  iyi 
whorls  of  4»  linear-lanceolate,  3-nerved.  Flowers  very 
numerous,  crowded  in  a  narrow  and  compact  terminal 
panicle.  Stem  erect  and  rigid,  1-3  feet  high.  —  Rocky 
thickets  and  river-banks. 

3.  SHEKAKn  lA,  DiU. 
S.  aPVen'sis,  L.     Sparingly  naturalized. 

3.  €EPHALA\'THi:s,  L.    BuTTOx  Bush. 

C.  oeeidenta'lis,  L.  A  smooth  shrub  growing  in  swamps, 
with  ovate  petioled  pointed  leaves,  which  are  opposite  or  in 
whorls  of  3.  Easily  recognized  by  the  globular  head  of 
white  flowers. 

4.  IMITCHEL'Li.  L.     PARTRIDGE  Bkrky. 

M.  Pepens,  L.  — Common  in  dry  woods.  Leaves  round- 
ovate,  shining,  sometimes  with  whitish  lines. 
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5.  UOrSTO'MA,  L.    HocsTONiA. 

1.  H.  puppu'pea,  L.  Stems  tufted,  3-6  inches  high. 
Leaves  varying  from  roundish- ovate  to  lanceolate,  3-5- 
ribbed,  sessile. — Woodlands. 

VaP.  longifo'lia,  Gray,  has  thinner  oblong-lanceolate  to 
linear  leaves,  and  is  lower. — Chiefly  N.  W. 

2.  H.  eaeru'lea,  L.  (Bluets.  Inxocence.)  A  slender 
herb  with  erect  stems.  A  single  flower  on  each  slender 
peduncle.  Leaves  oblong-spathulate.  Corolla  light  blue  to 
nearly  white,  with  a  yellowish  eye  and  a  long  tube. — Moist 
grassy  places,  Atl.  Prov. 

Order  XL VIII  VALERIANA'CEvE.        (Valerian  F.) 

Herbs  with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves,  and  small  cyinose 
flowers.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  latter  3- 
celled,  but  only  one  of  these  fertile.  Stamens  1-3,  fevfr  tlmn 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Style  slender.  Stigmas  1-3.  The 
only  common  genus  is 

YALERIA'.XA.  Tourn.    Valerian. 

1.  V.  sylvat'iea,  Banks.  Not  uncommon  in  cedar-swamps. 
Hoot  Jibrous.  CaUjx-limb  consisting  of  several  bristles  rolled 
inwards  in  the  flower,  but  expanding  in  fruit.  Corolla 
gibbous  at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Root-leaves  ovate  or 
oblong,  entire  ;  stem-leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  5-11.  Stem 
erect,  striate,  1-2  feet  high, 

2.  V.  ed'ulis,  Nutt.  Root  spindle-tiaped,  large.  Flowers 
in  a  long  and  narrow  interrupted  panicle,  nearly  di(jeci(His. 
Stem-leaves  deeply  pinnatifid. — Low  grounds,  western 
Ontario. 

Order  XLIX.        DIPSA'CEJE.        (Teasel  Family.) 
Herbs  with  the  flowers  in  heads,  surrounded  by  a  many- 
leaved  involucre,  as  in  the  next  Family,  bid  the  stamens  are 
ih'.stinct.     Leaves  opposite.     Represented  in  Canada  by  the 
genus 
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Dir'SACIIS,  Tourn.  Teasel. 
D.  sylves'tPis,  Mill.  (Wild  Teasel.)  A  stout,  coarse, 
prickly  plant,  not  unlike  a  thistle  in  appearance.  Flowers 
in  oblong  very  dense  heads,  bluish.  Corolla  4-cleft.  Sta- 
mens 4,  on  the  corolla.  Bracts  among  the  flowers  terminat- 
ing in  a  long  awn.  Leaves  generally  connate.  — -Roadsides 
and  ditches.  Very  common  in  the  Niagara  district,  but 
found  also  elsewhere. 

Order  L.  COMPOS'ITiE.  (Composite  Family.) 
Flowers  in  a  dense  head  on  a  common  receptacle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
its  limb  either  obsolete  or  forming  a  pappus  of  few  or  many 
bristles  or  chaffy  scales.  Corolla  either  tubular  or  with  one 
side  much  prolonged  (strap-shaped  or  ligulace).  Stamens 
usually  5,  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  their  anthers  united 
(syngenesious).  Style  2-cleft.  (See  Parti.,  sections  6U- 62, 
for  examination  of  a  typical  flower.) 

The  heads  of  flowers  present  some  variety  of  structure. 
All  the  flowers  of  a  head  may  be  tubular  ;  or  only  the  central 
ones  or  disk-Jlotrers,  as  they  are  then  called,  may  be  tubular, 
whilst  those  around  the  margin,  then  known  as  ray-Jloirers, 
are  ligulate  or  strap-shaped.  Or  again,  all  the  flowers  may 
be  strap-shaped.  It  is  not  unusual  also  to  find  a  mixture  c)f 
perfect  and  imperfect  flowers  in  the  same  head. 

The  bracts  which  are  often  found  growing  on  the  common 
receptacle  among  the  florets  are  known  as  the  cliujf.  When 
these  bracts  are  entirely  absent  the  receptacle  is  said  to  be 
naked.     The  leaves  of  the  involucre  are  called  its  scales. 

Artliiciiil  Synopsis  urtht;  Ooiicra. 

Suborder  I.     TUBULIFLO'RiE. 
Heads  either  altogether  without  strap-shape  1  corollas,  or 
the  latter,  if  present,  forming  only  the  outer  circle  (the  ray). 
Ray-flowers,   when   present,    ahoays  ivithout   stamens,    and 
often  without  a  pistil  also. 
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A.    Ra.y-fl«w«'rs  eiitirrly  aliKeut. 

Scales  of  the  involucre  in  many  rows,  hr iMy-pointed,  or  frimicd. 
-^  Florets  all  perfect. 
\.  Cni'ciis*    Leaves  and  scales  of  the  involucre  jjrickly.    Pappus  of 
long  plumose  bristles.    Receptacle  with  long  soft  bristles  among 
the  florets.    Flowers  reddish-purple. 

2  <'ar'<lnii.s.  Resembling  Cnicus,  but  the  bristles  of  the  pappus 
?ira  not  plumose.    Atl.  Prov. 

3.  Oiiwpor'doii.  Leaves  and  scales  of  the  involucre  prickly. 
Heads  much  as  in  Cnicus,  but  the  receptacle  naked,  and  deeply 
honeycombed.  Pappus  of  long  bristles,  not  plumose.  Stem 
winged  by  the  decurrent  bases  of  the  leaves.    Flowers  purple. 

i.  Ai'c'liiiiii.    Leaves  not  prickly,  but  the  scales  of  the  globular  in- 
volucre tipped  xiiith  hooked  bristles.     Pappus  of  many  short 
rough  bristles.    Receptacle  bristly.    Flowers  purple. 
Termo'iiia.    One  species  has  scales  of  the  involucre  somewliat 
bristly.    See  No.  15. 

^.,- Marginal  florets  often  sterile,  and  much  larger  than  the  others, 
forming  a  kind  of  false  ray. 

5.  Ceutiiiire'a.      Leaves    not    prickly.      Scales    of    the    involucre 

fringed.  Pappus  double  and  bristly,  or  very  short  or  none. 
Receptacle  bristly. 

■>-—■— Sterile  and  fertile  florets  in  separate  heads.  i.(\,  moncecious. 
Fruit  a  completely  closed  involucre  (usually  bristly)  containing  only 
one  or  two  florets,  these  heads  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts  or 
upper  leaves.  Sterile  heads  with  more  numerous  florets  in  flattish. 
involucres,  and  forming  racemes  or  spikes.    Pappus  none 

6.  \aii'tliiiiiii.    Fertile  florets  only  2  together  in  burs  with  hooked 

prickles,  clustered  in  the  axils.  Sterile  heads  in  short  spikes 
above  them,  the  scales  of  their  involucres  in  one  row  only,  but 
not  U7iited  together. 

7.  Aiiibro'.sin.    Fertile  florets  single,  in  a  closed  involucre  armed 

with  a  few  spinesat  the  top.  Sterileheadsin  i-acomes  or  spikes 
above,  the  scales  of  their  involucres  in  a  single  row  and  united 
into  a  cup. 

8.  Fraii<«e'ria.    Inflorescence  much  like  that  of  Ambrosia,  but  the 

fruiting  involucre  is  armed  with  a  number  or  long  flat  and  thin 
spines. — N.  W. 

*    *  Scales  of  the  involucre  without  bristles  of  any  kind. 

-1-  Marginal  florets  vnthout  stamens. 

**  Pappus  none  or  minute.  Receptacle  naked.  Very  strong-scented 
herbs. 
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9  Tauace'tiiui.  Flowers  yellow,  in  numerous  corymbed  headsi. 
Scales  of  the  involucre  dry,  imbricated.  Pappus  olobed. 
Leaves  dissected. 

10.  Artemls'ia.      Blowers  yellowish  or  dull  purplish,  in  numerous 

small  heads  which  are  panicled  or  racemed.  Scales  of  the 
involucre  with  dry  and  scarious  marffins,  imbricated.  Achenes 
with  narrow  top. 

~*^Pappu-i  of  all  thefloretfi  bristly.    Receptacle  naked. 

11.  Erecfatf'tes.      Flowers  whitish.      Scales  of  the  involucre  in  a 

singlerow,  linear,  ivith afew  bractlels  at  the  base.  Corolla  of  the 
marginal  florets  very  shmder.  Pappus  copious,  of  fine  soft 
white  hairs.    Heads  corymbed.    Erect  and  coarse  herbs. 

12.  Cinapha'liuni.     Flowers  whitish  or  yellowish.     Scales  of  the 

involucre  yellowish-white,  in  many  rows,  dry  and  scarioiis, 
woolly  at  the  base.  Outer  corollas  slender.  Pappus  a  single 
row  of  rough  bristles.    Flocculent- woolly  herbs. 

13.  Antenna'ria.    Very  much  like  Gnaphalium  in  appearance,  being 

white-woolly,  but  the  heads  are  usually  dicecious,  and  the 
bristles  of  the  pappus  thicker  in  the  sterile  florets. 

+-    -t-  All  the  fio rats  in  the  head  perfect. 

13.  Antenna'ria,  with  diojcious  heads,  may  be  looked  for  here.  See 
previous  paragraph. 

Bidens.    One  or  two  species  have  no  rays.    See  No.  41. 

.Senc'cio.    One  species  is  without  rays.    See  Xo.  19. 

11.  Lla'tris.  Flowers  hand«ome,  rose-purple.  Receptacle  naked. 
Pappus  of  long  and  slender  bristles,  plumose  or  rough.  Achenes 
slender,  10-ribbed.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  slender.  Stem  wand- 
like, leafy,  from  a  corni  or  tuber.    Leaves  narrow  or  grass-like. 

15.  Verno'uia.    Flowers  purple.     Scales  of  the  involucre  (with  us) 

j-ith  slender  bristly  tips.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  double, 
ihe  outer  niinulc,  the  inner  capillary.  Branches  of  the  stj  le 
V>ng  and  slender,  minutely  bristly. 

16.  Eupatorium.      Flowers  white  or  purple.     Receptacle  naked. 

Pappus  cf  slender  hair-like  bristles,  smooth  or  nearly  so. 
Achenes  5-angled.  Heads  in  corymbs.  Leaves  whorled,  or 
connate,  or  opposite. 

■^  1-  ->-  Marginal  florets  pistillate  and  fertile,  those  in  the  centre  of 
the  head  staminate  and  sterile.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Pappus 
ivantinf/. 
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17.  Caca'Iia.    Flowers  white  or  whitish.     Heads  ^flowered,  rather 

large,  Ir  flat  corymbs.  Involucre  S-leaved.  Receptacle  naked, 
bearing  a  scale-like  pointed  appendage  in  the  centre.  Corolla 
deeply  5-clef  t.    Pappus  of  numerous  capillary  bristles. 

18.  Iva.    Marginal  pistillate   florets  1-5,  with    very   small  tubular 

corolla  or  none.  Slaniinate  florets  with  funnel-form  5-toolhed 
corolla.  Anthers  nearly  separate.  Achenes  very  short. 
Coarse  plants  with  small  greenish-white  nodding  heads.    N.VV. 

B.  Kays  or  strap-shaped  corollas  ronud  the  margin  of  the  head. 

*  Pappus  of  hair-like  bristles.    Receptacle  naked. 

19.  Sene'clo.    Rays  yellow,  or  in  one  species  none.     Scales  of  the 

involucre  in  a  single  row,  or  with  a  few  bractlets  at  the  base. 
Pappus  very  fine  and  soft.  Heads  corymbose.  Leaves  alter- 
nate. 

20.  In'nia.    Rays  yellow,  numerous,  very  narrow,  in  a  single  row^ 

Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  leaf -like.  Anthers  ivith  two  tails 
at  the  base.  Stout  plants,  with  large  alternate  leaves  which 
are  woolly  beneath. 

21.  Chrysop'sls.    Rays  yellow,  many.    Disk  yellow.    Pajipus  double, 

the  outer  of  very  small  chafTy  bristles,  the  inner  capillary. 
Low  hairy  herbs.— N.W.  only. 

22.  Aplopap'piis.    Rays  yellow,  many.    Disk  yellow.    Pappus  sim- 

ple, of  unequal  bi-istles.—l^  .W .  only. 

23.  Soltda'go.    Rays  yellow,  few,  as  are  also  the  disk-florets.    Invol- 

ucre oblong,  scales  of  unequal  lengths,  appressed.  Achenes 
many-ribbed.  Heads  small  in  compound  racemes,  or  corymbs. 
Stems  usually  wand-like.    Leaves  alternate. 

21.  Arnica.  Rays  yellow.  Disk  yellow.  Scales  of  the  bell-shaped 
involucre  in  two  rows,  lanceolate,  erect.  Receptacle  flat,  min- 
utely fringed.  Achenes  slender.  Leaves  opposite.  Heads 
showy,  with  long  peduncles.    Stem  simple. 

25.  TusNila'go.      Rays    yellowish,    in   several  rows,    very    narrow. 

Involucre  nearly  simple.  Pappus  copious,  soft.  A  low  peren- 
nial, with  creeping  rootstocks,  sending  iip  a  scaly  scape  in  early 
spring  bearing  one  head,  and  producing  later  heart-shaped 
angled  or  toothed  leaves,  woolly  when  young. 

26.  Petasi'tes.    Rays  whitish  or  purplish.    Heads  in  a  corymb,  fra- 

grant. Scales  of  the  involucre  in  a  single  row.  Heads  some- 
what dioecious,  the  staminate  with  one  row  of  pistillate  ray- 
flowers,  the  pistillate  with  ray-flowers  in  many  rows.  Woolnj 
herbs,  with  large  leaves,  all  radical,  and  sheathing  scaly  bracts 
on  the  scape.  • 
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27.  Aster.    Rays  white,  purple,  or  blue,  neve7'  yellow,  but  the  dink 

generally  yellow.  Pappus  of  numerous!  fine  roughish  bristl'-s, 
(in  one  species  douftZe).  Achenes  flattish.  Heads  corymbed  or 
racemose.    Flowering  in  late  summer. 

28.  Erlg'eron.    Rays  and  disk  as  in  Aster,  b%U  the  rays  very  narroxc, 

a.id  usually  in  more  than  0)ie  row.  Scales  of  the  involucre  in 
one  or  two  rows,  nearly  of  equal  length.  Pappus  of  long 
bristles  with  shortei'  ones  intermixed.  Heads  corymbed  or 
solitary.    Leaves  generally  sessile. 

*  *Papptis  not  of  hair-like  bristles:,  hut  either  altofjether  wantinu  or 
consisting  of  afev  chaffy  scales  or  teeth,  or  only  a  minute  crown. 

+-  Receptacle  tuiked. 

29.  Cirinde'lia.    Rays  yellow,  many.     Disk  yellow.    Heads  large. 

Pappus  of  2  or  3  rigid  awns,  falling  off  early.  Scales  of  the 
involucre  with  spreading  tips.  Coarse  herbs  with  sessile  ser- 
rate leaves.  — N.W.  chiefly. 

SO.  <;utierre'zia.  Rays  yellow,  few.  Dit^k-florets  3  or  i.  Heads 
numerous,  small,  crowded.  Pappus  of  a  few  short  chaffy 
scales.  A  low  partly  shrubby  plant,  with  narrowly  linear 
entire  alternate  leaves.    N.W.  only. 

31.  Hele'iiiiiiii.    Rays  yellow,  wedge-shaped,  3-5-cleft  at  the  summit. 

Scales  of  the  involucre  reflexed,  awl-shaped.  Pappus  of  5-8 
chaffy  scales,  1-nerved,  the  nerve  usually  extending  to  a  point. 
Leaves  alternate,  decurrent  on  the  angled  stem.  Heads  corym- 
bed, showy. 

32.  Cliry.<«aii'lhfuiiiui.       Rays  while ;    disk  yellow.      Disk-corollas 

with  a  flattened  tube.  Pajuiu.^  none.  Heads  single,  or 
corymbed.  Involucre  broad  and  flat,  the  scales  with  scarious 
margins.    ReceplacleyfaMtVt. 

33.  Relli>>.    Rays  white  or  pink,  numerous.    Scales  of  the  involucre 

in  about  2  rows.  Receptacle  conical,  naked.  Low  herbs  with 
solitary  heads  on  scapes.    Escaped  from  cultivation. 

34.  Matricaria.     Rays   white,   disk    yellow.      Receptacle    conical. 

Achenes  3-5-ribbed.    Pappus  a  short  crown  or  border. 

-^-  +-  Jlecepfoclc  cliaffij. 

3;^.  Au'thenils.  Rays  wliite.  Disk  yellow.  Kay  florets  pistillate  or 
neutral.  Pappus  none  or  a  minute  crown.  Receptacle conical_ 
more  or  less  chalfy.  Herbs  with  strong  odour,  and  pinnately 
dissected  leaves.    Heads  termina*. 
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36.  Rndbeck'ia.    Rays  yellow,  usually  long  ;  disk  dark-purple,  or  in 

one  species  greenish-yellow.  Scales  of  the  mvolucre  leaf-like. 
Rcreptacle  conical.  Pappus  none,  or  only  a  minute  crown, 
itay-florets  neutral. 

37.  Hellan'tbus.      Rays  yellow,    neutral.      Receptacle    flattish   or 

convex.  Chaff  persistent,  and  embracing  the  U-sided  achenes. 
Pappus  deciduous,  of  2  thin  scales.    Stout  coarse  lierbs. 

38.  Actinom'eris.    Rays  2-8,  irregular,  yellow,  neutral.    Receptacle 

small,  convex.  Scales  of  the  involucre  few,  soon  deflexed. 
Achenes  flat,  obovatc,  spreading  when  ripe.  Pappus  of  2  or  3 
smooth  awns,  persistent.  Tall  branching  perennials,  with 
mostly  decurrent  leaves. 

39.  C'oreop'sis.    Rays  mostly  8,   yellow    (sometimes   brown  (inted), 

neutral.  Receptacle  flat.  Involucre  double,  each  of  about  8 
scales,  the  outer  leaf-like  and  spreading,  the  inner  rather 
membranaceous  and  appressed.  Achenes  flat,  compressed 
parallel  u-ith  the  scales  of  the  involucre,  2-toothed  or  some- 
times naked.    Heads  corymbed. 

iO.  Ciaillard'in.  Rays  yellow  (sometimes  purplish),  numerous  3- 
cleft.  Receptacle  convex,  the  chaif  bristly  or  awl-shaped. 
Achenes  top-shaped,  5-ribbed.  Pappus  of  several  long  thin 
scales,  awn-tipped.  Heads  showy,  fragrant,  terminal,  on  scape- 
like stems.— N.W. 

41.  Bideus.  Rays  yellow,  few;  but  2  species  are  without  rays.  Scales 

of  the  involucre  in  2  rows,  the  outer  large  and  leaf-like.  Ray- 
florets  neutral.  Achenes  crowned  vnth  3  or  more  stiff  axons 
which  are  barbed  backward. 

42.  Heliop'sis.    Rays  yellow,  10  or  more,  pistillate.      Scales  of  the 

involucre  in  2  or  3  rows,  the  outer  leaf -like.  Receptacle  coni- 
cal;  chaff  linear.    Achenes  smooth,  4-angled.    Pappus  none. 

43.  Acliille'a.    Rays  white  (occasionally  pinkish),  few.     Receptacle 

fldttish.  Pappus  none.  Achenes  margined.  Heads  small,  in 
flat  corymbs.    Leaves  very  flncly  dissected. 

44.  Polyiu'uia.    Rays  whitish-yellow,  wedge-form,  shorter  than  the 

involucre,  few  in  number.  Scales  of  the  involucre  in  2  rows, 
the  outer  leaf-like,  the  inner  small,  and  partly  clasping  the 
achenes.  Pappus  none.  Coarse  clammy  herbs  with  an  un- 
pleasant odour. 

4).  SU'phluiu.  Easily  known  by  its  stout  square  stem,  and  the 
upper  connate  leaves  forming  a  sort  of  cup.  Flowers  yellow. 
Achenes  broad  and  flat. 
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Suborder  II.     LIGULIFLO'RiE. 

Corolla  strnp-shaped  in  all  the  florets  of  the  head.  All 
the  florets  perfect.  Herbs  with  milky  juice,  and  alternate 
leaves. 

46.  Krig'iii.     Flowers  yellow.     Pappus  double,  the  outer  short,  uf 

many  minute  chaffy  scales,  the  inner  of  many  long  capillary 
bristles.  Low  perennials  branching  from  the  base,  with  single- 
small  heads  on  scapes. 

47.  Laiiiii'.saiia.    Flowers  yellow,  8-12  in  a  head.    Scales  of  the  invol- 

ucre 8,  in  a  single  row.  Pappus  none.  Stem  slender.  Heads 
small,  in  loose  panicles. 

48.  CIcho'riuni.    Flowers  bright  blue,  showj'.    Scales  of  the  invol 

ucre  in  2  rows,  the  outer  of  5  short  scales,  the  iimer  of  8-10 
scales.    Pappus  chaffy.    Heads  sessile,  2  or  3  together. 

49.  Leou'todon.    Flowers  yellow.    Involucre  with  bractlets  at  the 

base.  Pappus  of  plumose  bristles,  these  broader  at  the  base. 
Heads  borne  on  branching  scapes.    Leaves  radical.  * 

50.  Htera'ciiini.    Flowers  yellow.    Scales  of  the  involucre  more  or 

less  imbricated.  Pappus  a  single  row  of  tawny  hair-like  rough 
bristles.    Heads  corymbose. 

51.  Crepis.    Like  Hieracium,    biit  the  pappus  is  of  copious  white 

and  soft  capillary  bristles. 

52.  Preuau'tlK's.    Stems  leafy    Flowers  yellowish  or  greenish-white 

often  tinged  with  purple;  heads  nodding.  Involucre  of  5-14 
scales  in  a  single  row,  with  a  few  bractlets  below.  Pappus 
copious,  of  broionish  or  yellowish  rough  bristles.  Achenes 
short,  blunt. 

53.  LygodcsHiia.    Stems  nearly  leafless.    Flowers  white  or  cream- 

colour  or  pinkish.  Involucre  with  bractlets  below.  Pappus 
white.    Heads  erect.    Achenes  long,  tapering.  — N.W.  only. 

51.  Troxiiuon.  Flowers  yellow.  Head  large,  solitary,  borne  on  a 
scape.  Leaves  radical,  elongated,  linear,  tufted.  Achenes  10- 
ribbed.  Involucre  loosely  imbricated  in  2  or  3  rows.— N.W. 
only. 

i5.  Taraxacum.  Flowers  yellow,  on  slender  naked  hollow  scapeb. 
Achenes  prolonged  into  a  slender  thread-like  beak.  Leaves  all 
radical.    (See  Part  I.,  Chapter  viii.) 

")tj.  Lactu  ea.  Flowers  pale  yellow  or  purplisli.  Florets  rew  (about 
20)  in  the  head.    Scales  of  the  involucre  in  2  or  more  row*  of 
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unequal  length.  Ac/ienen  with  lony  thread-J'oDii  beaks,  and  a 
pappus  of  verj-  soft  white  bristles.  Heads  iiunu-tons,  panicled. 
Tall  smooth  herbs  with  runcinate  leaves. 

57.  Mulge'dluin.    Flowers  chiefly  blue.    Structure  of  the  heads  and 

general  aspect  of  the  plant  as  in  Laotuca,  hut  the  beak  of  the 
achenes  short  and  thick,  aud  the  pappiifi  tawny.  Heads  in  a 
dense  panicle. 

58.  iioii'chiis.    Flowers  pale  yellow.     Heads  many-flowered,  enlarg- 

ing at  the  ba-ie.  Achenes  without  beaks.  Pappus  very  soft 
and  white.    Tall  glaucous  herbs  with  spiny-toothed  leaves. 

59.  Tragopo'gou.    Flowers  yellow  or  purple.  Heads  large.  Involucre 

of  about  12  lanceolate  rather  fleshy  scales  in  one  row,  somewhat 
united  at  the  base,  Achenes  with  long  tapering  beaks.  Pappus 
of  plumose  bristles,  5  of  these  longer  and  naked  at  the  summit. 
Leaves  entire,  straight-veined,  clasping. 

1.  CNI'CUS,  Tourn.    Commox  Thistle. 

1.  C,  laneeola'tus,  HofF.  (Cirsinm  Umceolatiim,  Scop.) 
(Common  Thistle.)  All  the  scales  of  Die  involucre  prickly- 
pointed.  Leaves  decurrent,  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  prickly- 
pointed,  rough  above,  woolly  with  webby  hairs  beneath. — 
Fields  and  roadsides  everywhere. 

2.  C.  undula'tus.  Gray.  (Cirsinm  undulatum,  Spreng.) 
White-woully  throughout.  Low  and  stout,  leafy.  Scales 
tipped  with  short  prickles.  Leaves  undulate-pinnatijid. 
— N.W.  prairies. 

4.  C.  pu'milus,  Torr.  Differs  from  the  last  in  being 
pubescent  but  not  -ivoolly.  The  leaves,  also,  are  not  pin- 
natifid.    Stem  1-flowered. — Lake  Huron. 

5.  C.  altiss'imus,  Willd.,  var.  dis'eolOP,  Gray.  (Cirsinm 
discolor,  Spreng.)  The  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  not 
prickly.  Stem  grooved.  Leaves  prickly,  green  above, 
ivhite-woolly  benenth.  Flowers  jinle  purple.  Whole  plant 
with  a  whitish  aspect. — Dry  thickets. 

3.  C.  mu'tieus,  Pursh.  (Cirsinm  nmticiim,  Michx.) 
(Swamp  Thistle.)  Scales  of  the  ivehby  involucre  hardly  prickly. 
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and  not  spreading.  >Sh'iiL  n-nj  full,  und  smoothish,  and 
!-|)aringly  leafy.  Hr((ds  single,  <ir  feir. — Swamps  and  low 
woods. 

4.  C.  aPVensis,  Hoff.  {Cirsiuriiarvense,8co'p.)  (Canada 
Thistle.)  Scales  of  the  involucre  with  reflexed  points. 
Leaves  prickly,  smooth  both  sides,  or  slightly  woolly 
beneath.  Roots  extensively  creeping.  Heads  small  and 
numerous.  —Fields  and  roadsides. 

3.  €AK'DUUS,  Tourn.    Plumeless  Thistle, 
1.   C.  nu'tans,  L.     (Musk  Thistle.)    Leaves  decurrent, 
sinuate,  spiny.     Heads  solitary,  drooping.     Flowers  purple. 
— Atl    Prov. 

3.  OXOPOK'DO\%  Vaill.    Scotch  Thistle. 

0.  Aean'thium,  L.  A  coarse  branching  herb,  2-4  feet 
high,  w  ith  woolly  stem  and  leaves.  Bristles  of  the  pappus 
united  at  the  base  into  a  ring. — Roadsides  and  old  fields  ; 
not  common. 

4.  ARCTIUM,  L.  BuRDOCK. 
A.  Lappa,  L.  (Lajypa  officinalis,  All.,  var.  major.  Gray.) 
A  coarse  plant  with  very  large  cordate  petioled  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  globular  heads  of  purple  flowers.  The  in- 
volucre forms  a  bur  which  clings  to  one's  clothing,  or  to  the 
hair  of  animals. — Near  dwellings,  mostly  in  manured  soil. 
Varies  somewhat  as  to  size  and  pubescence  of  the  heads. 

5.  CEJiTAIIRE'A,  L.    Star-Thistle. 

1.  C.  Cy'anus,  L.  (Blue-Bottle.)  An  old  garden  plant, 
found  occasionally  along  roadsides.  False  rays  very  large. 
Scales  of  the  involucre  fringed.  Leaves  linear,  entire  or 
nearly  so.  Stem  erect.  Heads  single  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  the  flowers  bluish.     Pappus  very  short. 

2.  C.  ni'gra,  L.  (Knapweed.)  No  false  lays.  Scales 
of  the  globular  involucre  blacl:-frin(jed.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
mostly  entire,  rough.  Flowers  purple.  Pappus  short  or 
none. — Waste  places,  chiefly  eastward. 
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3.  C.  benedie'ta,  L.  (Cnicns  betiedictn^,  L.)  Flowers 
ijellow.  Pappus  double,  of  10  long  outer  bristles  and  10 
short  inner  ones.  A  low  branching  annual,  with  clasping 
cut  leaves,  and  large  sessile  leafy-bracted  heads. — Atl.  Prov. 

6.  XAN'THIIJM,  Tourn.    Clotbur. 

1.  X.  Canadense,  Mill.,  var.  eehina'tum.  Gray.  (Com- 
mon CocKLEBUK.)  Stem  rough,  not  prickly  or  spiny. 
Leaves  broadly  triangular,  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  long- 
petioled.  Fruit  a  hard  2-celled  bur,  nearly  an  inch  long 
clothed  with  stiff  hooked  prickles,  the  two  beaks  of  che  fruit 
long  and  usually  incurved. — Low  river-banks  and  waste  places. 

2.  X.  spino'sum,  L.  (Spiny  Clotbur.)  Stem  armed 
with  conspicuous  straw-coloured  triple  slender  spines,  at  the 
bases  of  the  lanceolate  short-petioled  leaves,  the  latter  white- 
woolly  beneath. — Town  of  Dundas,  Ontario ;  the  seeds  having 
been  brought  in  wool  from  South  America. 

T.  AMBROSIA,  Tourn.    Ragweed. 

1.  A.  aPtemisisefo'lia,  L.  (Hoi ;  weed.)  Stem  erect, 
1-3  feet  high,  branching,  hairy.  Leaves  Umce-pinnatijid,  the 
lobes  linear,  paler  beneath. — Waste  places  everywhere,  but 
not  so  common  northward. 

2.  A.  trif'ida,  L.,  (GtREAT  Ragweed)  is  found  in  low 
grounds  in  the  south-west  of  Ontario  ;  also  at  Montreal  and 
Ottawa.  Stem  stouter  than  No.  1,  2-4  feet  high.  Leaves 
opposite,  deeply  Slohed,  the  lobes  oval-lanceolate  and  serrate. 

8.  FRANSE'KIA,  Cav. 
F.  Hookeria'na,  Nutt.     Low  and  diffuse,  hairy.     Leaves 
bipinnatifid,  at  least  the  lower  ones. — N.W. 

9.  TAXACE'Tl'M,  L.  Tansy. 
1.  T.  vulga'pe,  L.  (Common  Tansy.)  A  very  strong- 
scented  herb,  2-4  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  twice-pinnate, 
the  lobes  serrate,  as  are  also  the  wings  of  the  petiole.  Heads 
densely  corymbed.  Var.  epispum,  DC,  is  easily  disting- 
uished by  its  crisper  and  more  incised  leaves. — Old  gardens 
and  roadsides  near  dwellings. 
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2-  T.  HuPOnen'se,  Nutt.  Hairy  when  young.  Heads 
usually  few,  and  much  larger  than  in  T.  vulgare.  Pistillate 
flowers  flattened,  instead  of  terete  as  in  T.  vulgare.  —River- 
margins,  Atl.  Prov. 

10.  ARTEMISIA,  L.     WORMWOOD. 

1-  A.  Canadensis,  Michx.  Stem  smooth  or  sometimes 
hoary  with  silky  down,  erect,  usually  brownish.  Lower  leaves 
twice-pinnatifid,  the  lobes  linear.  — Shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  A.  eauda'ta,  Michx.,  has  the  lobes  of  the  dissected 
leaves  filiform,  and  the  heads  small,  in  a  wand-like  long 
panicle.  Disk-flowers  perfect  but  sterile  ;  marginal  florets 
fertile.— Atl.  Prov.  and  N.W. 

3.  A.  dPaeuneuloi'des,  Pursh.  Glabrous  or  slightly 
hoary.  Stems  2-4  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves  mostly 
entire,  linear,  sometimes  3-cleft.  Heads  very  numerous,  in 
a  compound  panicle. — N.W.  plains. 

4.  A.  glau'ca,  Pall.  A  smaller  plant  than  the  last,  of  stricter 
aspect.     Leaves  linear  to  oblong-lanceolate. — N.W.  plains. 

5.  A.  vulga'ris,  L.  (Common  Mug  wort.)  Stem  tall,  and 
branching  above.  Leaves  green  and  sm,ooth  ahuve,  white- 
woolly  beneath,  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  linear-lanceolate. 
Heads  small,  erect,  in  panicles.  Flowers  purplish. — Old 
fields  near  dwellings. 

6.  A.  Ludovieia'na,  Nutt.  White-^voolly  throughout. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper  entire,  the  lower  lobed  or 
toothed,  the  upper  surface  sometimes  green  and  sinoothish. 
Heads  small,  mostly  sessile  in  narrow  panicles. — N.W. 

Var.  g-naphalo'des,   Torr.    and   Gr.,    has   the    leaves 
serrate  at  the  tips. — N.W. 

7.  A.  bien'nis,  Willd.  Glabro^is;  stem,  strict,  1-3  ieet  high. 
Leaves  once-  or  twice-pinnately  parted,  the  lobea  linear, 
acute.  Heads  in  very  short  axillary  spikes  or  clusters, 
cnnvded  in  a  narrow  leafy  panicle.  Florets  ail  fertile. — 
N.W.,  and  spreading  through  the  Eastern  Provinces. 
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H.  A.  Absin'thlum,  L.  (Common  Wormwood.)  Some- 
what shrubby.  Whole  plant  silky  hoary.  Stem  angular, 
branched,  the  branches  with  drooping  extremities.  Leaves 
2-3-pinnately  divided,  the  lobes  lanceolate.  Heads  nodding. 
— Escaped  from  gardens  in  some  places. 

9.  A.  frig'ida,  Willd.  (Pasture  Sage-brush.)  A  low 
plant,  growing  in  tufts,  white-silky.  Leaves  dissected  into 
narrowly  linear  divisions.  Heads  globose,  in  racemes. — 
N.W. 

10,  A.  ca'na,  Pursh.  (Sage-brush.)  Slightly  shrubby, 
1-2  feet  high,  much  branched,  silvery-hoary.  Leaves 
narrow,  tapering  to  both  ends,  small,  mostly  entire.  Heads 
clustered   in  a  leafy  narrow  panicle,  few-flowered. — N.  W. 

plains. 

11.  ERE<:HTI'TE.S,  Ra£.    FtREWEED, 
E.  hieraeifo'lia,   Raf.       Stem    tall,    grooved.       Leaves 
sessile,    lanceolate,    cut -toothed,    upper    ones    clasping. — 
Common  in  places  recently  over-run  by  fire. 

18.  GNAPHA'LIUM,  L.    Cudweed. 

1.  G.  deeur'rens,  Ives.  (Everlasting.)  Stem  erect,  2 
feet  high,  clammy-pubescent,  white-woolly  on  the  branches. 
Heads  corymbed.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  partly  clasping, 
decurrent. — Fields  and  hillsides. 

2.  G.  polyeeph'alum,  Michx.  (Common  Everlasting.) 
Stem  erect,  1-2  feet  high,  white-woolly.  Heads  corymbed. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base,  not  decurrent. — 
Old  pastures  and  woods. 

3.  G.  uligino'sum,  L.  (Low  Cudweed.)  Stem  spread- 
ing, 3-6  inches  high,  white-woolly.  Leaves  linear.  Heads 
small  in  crowded  terminal  chisters  subtended  by  leaves. — 
Low  grounds. 

4.  G.  sylvat'ieum,  L.— Erect,  usually  9-12  inches  high. 
Leaves  linear.  Heads  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  forming  an 
erect  leafy  spike.  Scales  obtuse  ivith  a  brotvn  bar  across  each 
near  the  top. — Atl,  Prov. 
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13.  ANTKNNA'KIA,  Ojprtn.    Kvkklasttog. 

1.  A.  margarita'eea,  E.  Brown.  {AnaphaHa  margari- 
tarea,  Benth.  and  Hook.,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  (Pearly 
Everlasting.)  Stem  in  clusters,  downy.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  sessile.  Scales  of  the  involucre 
I)early-white.  Heads  in  corymbs. — Along  fences  and  in 
open  woods, 

2.  A.  plantaginifo'lia,  Hook.      (Plaxt.^in -  leaat:d  E.) 

Stem  scape-like,  4-6  inches  high.  Radical  leaves  spatliulate 
or  obovate;  stem-leaves  few,  linear.  Heads  small,  in  a 
crowded  corymb.  Involucre  white  or  purplish. — Old  pas- 
tures and  woods. 

14.  LIA'TRIS,  Schreb.    Blazing-Stak. 

1.  L.  eylindra'cea,  Michx.  Stem  wand-like,  6-18  inches 
high.  Leaves  linear,  rigid,  generally  1-nerved.  Heads  few, 
cylindrical.  Scales  with  abruptly  mucronate  tips.  Pappus 
jdumose. — Sandy  fields  and  thickets. 

2.  L.  spiea'ta,  Willd.  Stem  stout  and  rigid,  2-5  feet  high, 
very  leafy.  Leaves  linear,  erect,  the  lowest  3-o-nerved. 
Heads  crowded  in  a  long  spike.  Scales  obtuse.  Pappus  not 
obviously  plumose. — Low  grounds,  south-western  Ontario. 

3.  L.  SCario'sa,  Willd.  Heads  many-flowered,  large,  few 
or  many.  Pappus  not  ohviotisly  plumose.  Stem  2-5  feet 
high,  stout,  pubescent  or  hoary.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Scales 
of  the  involucre  obovate  or  spathulate,  often  with  coloured 
tips  or  edges. — S.  W.  Ontario,  and  rather  common  N.W. 

4.  L.  puneta'ta,  Hook.  Heads  4-6-floioered,us\ia,\ly  many 
in  a  dense  spike.  Pappus  plumose.  Stem  10-30  inches  high, 
stout.  Scales  of  the  involucre  acuminate.  Leaves  narrow- 
ly linear. — N.W. 

15.  VERNO'NIA,  Schreb.    Iron  WEED. 

V.  altiss'ima,  Nutt.  Tall.  Leaves  lanceolate  to  lance- 
(jblong.  Heads  in  an  open  cyme,  the  involucre  purplish. — 
Fields  and  roadsides,  S.  W.  Ontario. 
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16.  EUPATO'RIUM,  Tomii.    TiioROUGHWUKT. 

1.  E.  puppu'peum,  L.  (.roK-PvE  wked.  Thumpkt-wkkd.) 
Stem  tall  and  simple.  Leaves  petioled,  3-6  in  a  whorl. 
Flouiers  purplish  orjiesh-co/oured.  Heads  in  dense  corymbs. 
— TjOvv  grounds. 

2.  E.  perfoli'atum,  L.  (Boneset.)  Stem  short,  hairy. 
Leaves  rufjose,  connate- perfoliate ,  tapering.  Flowers  whitish. 
Corymbs  very  large. — Low  grounds. 

3.  E.  ageratoi'des,  L.  (White  Sxake-root.)  Stem  very 
smooth,  commonly  branching,  2-3  feet  high.  Leaves 
opposite,  petioled,  broadly  ovate,  pointed,  coarsely  serrate. 
Flowers  white,  in  corymbs. — Low  rich  woods. 

17.  CACAXIA,  L.    Indian  Plantain. 
C.  tubero'sa,  Xutt.     stem  angled  and  grooved,  tall,  from 
a  thick  root.      T^eaves  .''t -7 -nerved,,  the  lower  lance-ovate  or 
oval,  tajiering  into  long  petioles. — Western  Ontario. 

18.  IVA,  Ij.    Marsh  Elder. 

1.  I.  axilla'PiS,  Pursh.  stem  1-2  feet  high,  the  nodding 
heads  mostly  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
TiCaves  small,  obovate  to  oblong-linear,  entire,  sessile. — 
K.  W. 

2.  I.  xanthiifo'lia,  Nutt.  Stem  3-5  feet  high,  the  nar- 
row spike-like  clusters  of  heads  forming  a  naked  panicle. 
Leaves  large,  broadly  ovate,  long-petioled,  serrate. — N.  W. 

19.  SENE'CIO,  L.    Groundsel. 

1.  S.  VUlga'riS,  L.  (Common  Croundsel.)  May-Horets 
loanting.  Stem  low.  branching.  Leaves  pinnatifid  and 
toothed,  clasjDing.  Flowers  yellow,  terminal. — Cultivated 
and  waste  grounds. 

2.  S.  viseo'SUS,  L.  Ray-florets  very  minute,  'titexn  viscid - 
pubescent  and  strong-scented.  Leaves  twice-pinnatifid. — 
At.l.  Prov. 

3.  S.  au'l?eus,  L.  (Golden  Raowokt.  Sqitaw-weed.) 
Rays  8-12.     Stem  smooth,   or  woolly  when  young,   1-2  feet 
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high.  Root-leaves  simple,  rounded,  usuaUji  cordole,  i:renale- 
ly-t.oothed,  long-petioled.  Stem  leaves  sessile,  lanceolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid.  Heads  in  a  corymb  nearly  like  an  umbel. 
— Swamps,  often  in  gardens. 

Var.  obova'tus,  Torr.  and  Gr.,  has  root-leaves  round- 
obovate  with  a  cuneate  or  truncate  base. 

Var.  Balsam'itse,  Torr.  and  Gr.,  has  root-leaves  oblong, 
spathulate,  or  lanceolate,  serrate. 

Var.  laneeola'tUS,  Oakes,  has  thin  lance-oblong  root- 
leaves  on  long  petioles. — Atl.  Prov. 

4.  S.  integer'rimus,  Nutt.  Rays  conspicuous.  Stem 
woolly-pubescent  when  young,  soon  smoothish  and  green. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong,  the  upper  bract-like. 
Heads  in  a  naked  corymb,  the  scales  green-tipped. — N.W. 

5.  S.  eanus,  Hook.  Low,  persistently  tooolly.  Leaves 
small,  spathulate  to  oblong.     Rays  conspicuous. — N.W. 

6.  S.  Jacobsea,  L,  (Commox  Ragwort.)  Flowers  golden 
yellow,  the  heads  forming  a  spreading  corymb.  Stem  erect, 
2-3  feet  high,  branching,  glabrous  or  somewhat  cottony. 
Leaves  numerous,  lyrate,  bipinnatifid,  the  lower  with  broad 
segments,  the  upper  with  linear  divisions,  all  glabrous.— 
A  troublesome  weed  in  the  Atl.  Prov.     Rare  westward. 

30.  iN'tlLA,  L.    Elecampane. 
I.  Hele'nium,   L.     (Common  Elecampane.)     Stem  stout, 
2-5   feet   high.       Root-leaves   very   large,    ovate,    petioled. 
Stem-leaves  clasping.    Rays  numerous,  narrow. — Roadsides. 

21.  CHRYSOP'SIS,  Nutt.    GoLDEN  Aster. 

C.  VillO'sa,  Nutt.  Hirsute  and  villous-pubescent.  Leaves 
narrowly  oblong,  hoary,  bristly-ciliate  towards  the  base. 
Stem  branching,  the  branches  terminating  in  the  single 
heads. — T)ry  plains,  N.W. 

38.  APL,OPAPPUS,Cass. 

].  A.  spinulo'SUS,  DC.  Low,  perennial,  branches  very 
minutely  hoary-pubescent.  Leaves  narrow,  jnnnately  or 
trijiinnately  lobed,  the  lobes  and  teeth  bristly,  as  are  also 
the  scales  of  the  involucre.— Dry  plains,  N.  W. 
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2.  A.  laneeola'tUS,  Ton-,  and  Gr.  stem  simple,  with  a 
tuft  of  coriaceous  radical  leaves,  and  bearing  3  to  15  heads. 
Kays  20  to  50.  Scales  of  the  involucre  in  3  or  4  unequal 
series,  lanceolate,  with  greenish  tips  and  whitish  base. — 
Marshy  plains,  N.W. 

3.  A.  aeau'liS,  Gray,  var.  glabra'tus.  Eaton,  stems 
depressed-tvfted,  from  a  woody  rootstock,  glabrous  or  nearly 
so.  Leaves  rigid,  persistent,  crowded  below,  a  few  only  on 
the  scape-like  flowering  stems,  which  occasionally  branch 
above  and  bear  2  or  3  heads. — Dry  gravelly  ridges,  N.W. 

33.  SOLiIDA'fiO,  L.     GoLDEN-ROD. 

*  Heads  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  feather-veined  leaves. 

1.  S.  Squarro'sa,  Muhl.  Stem  stout,  2-5  feet  high, 
simple,  haii'y  above.  Scales  of  the  involucre  ivith  reflexed 
herbaceous  tips.  Leaves  large,  oblong,  serrate,  veiny ;  the 
lower  tapering  into  a  long  winged  petiole,  the  upper  sessile 
and  entire.  Heads  in  racemose  clusters,  the  whole  forming  a 
dense,  leafy,  interrupted,  compound  spike. — Eocky  woods. 

2.  S.  bi' color,  L.  Stem  hoary-pubescent,  usually  simple. 
Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  the  lower  oval 
and  tapering  into  a  petiole,  serrate.  Heads  in  short  racemes 
in  the  upper  axils,  the  whole  forming  an  interru^jted  spike 
or  compound  raceme.  Ray-florets  whitish.  The  variety 
eon'color  has  yellotc  rays. — Dry  banks  aud  thickets. 

3.  S.  latifo'lia,  L.  Stem  smooth,  angled,  zigzag,  1-3  feet 
high.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  oval,  strongly  and  sharply 
serrate,  pointed  at  both  ends.  Heads  in  very  short  axillary 
clusters.     Eays  3  or  4. — Cool  woods. 

4.  S.  ese'sia,  L.,  var.  axilla'ris,  Gray.  Stem  smooth, 
terete,  glaucous,  slender,  usually  branching  above.  Leaves 
smooth,  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrate,  sessile.  Heads  in  very 
short  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. — Rich  woods  and 
hillsides. 

*  *  Racemes  terminal,  erect,  loosely  thyrsoid,  not  one-sided. 

Leaves  feather-veined. 

5.  S.  hu'miliS,  Pursh.  {S.  virgaurea,  L. ,  var.  humilis, 
Gray.)    Stem  low,  6-12  inches  high,  usually  smooth  ;  the 
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heads,  peduncles,  etc. ,  mostly  glutinous.  Leaves  lanceolate 
or  oblanceolate,  serrate  or  entire,  the  radical  ones  petiolatc, 
obtuse,  and  serrate  at  the  apex. — Eocky  banks,  not  common. 

6.  S.  maCPOphyl'la,  Pursh.  {S.  thyrsoidea,  E.  Meyer.) 
Stems  stout,  siinple,  pubescent  near  the  summit.  Leaves 
thin,  ovate,  with  sharp  2^'''ojecting  teeth,  the  lower  ones 
abruptly  contracted  into  long  margined  ^jetioles.  Heads  large, 
in  an  oblong  raceme,  loose  and  thin,  long-pointed.  Eays 
8-10,  long. — "Wooded  hillsides,  chiefly  Atl.  Prov. 

***  Heads  in  a  compound  corn mb  terminating  the  simple  stem,  not  at 
ail  racemose. 

7.  S.  Ohloen'sis,  Riddell.  Fer^  swioo</i  throughout.  Stem 
slender,  reddish,  leafy.  Badical  leaves  very  long  (often  a 
foot),  slightly  serrate  towards  the  apex,  tapering  into  long 
margined  ^jetioles ;  stem-leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  entire, 
sessile. — Wet  grassy  shores  of  Red  Bay,  Lake  Huron. 

8.  S.  Pig'ida,  L.  Rough  and  rather  hoary.  Stem  stout, 
2-5  feet  high,  very  leafy.  Leaves  oval  or  oblong. — Dry  soil, 
western  Ontario,  and  N.  W. 

*  *  *  *  Heads  in  one-sided  racemes,  spreading  or  recurved.    Leaves  not 
3- ribbed,  but  sometimes  obscurely  3-nerved. 

9.  S.  semper' virens,  L.  Stem  stout.  Leaves  long, 
lanceolate,  thirkish,  smooth,  entire,  obscurely  3-nerved. 
Racemes  short,  in  a  terminal  panicle.  Heads  large,  shoivy. 
— Salt  marshes  and  sea-shores, 

10.  S.  pubeP'ula,  Nutt.  Stem  and  panicle  minutely  hoary. 
Stem-leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  tapering  to  the  base,  some- 
what smooth,  the  lowei-most  spathulate,  sparingly  toothed. 
Heads  not  large,  crowded  in  compact  short  racemes,  which 
form  a  long,  dense,  terminal  panicle.  Rays  10-14. — Barren 
soil,  Atl.  Prov. 

11.  S.  Uligino'sa,  Nutt.  {S.  stricta,Xit.)  Smooth.  Stem 
simple,  strict.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  smooth,  the 
lower  tapering  into  winged  petioles,  finely  but  sparingly 
serrate,  or  entire.  Racemes  ci'owded  and  appressed  in  a 
close   wand-like   panicle.      Heads  middle-sized.     Rays  5-6, 
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small. — Pea<>-bogs  and  wet  places,  Atl.  Prov.,  westwar'l  and 
northward. 

12.  S.  speeio'sa,  Nutt.,  somewhat  resembles  the  last,  bvit 
the  leaves  are  oval  or  ovate,  and  the  stem  is  taller  and 
stouter  (3-6  feet).  The  rays,  also,  are  larger.— Copses, 
Atl.  Prov. 

13.  S.  jun'eea,  Ait.  {S.  ay^ijuta,  Toi-r.  and  Gray.)  "Whole 
plant  smooth,  1-4  feet  high,  rigid,  branching  above.  Lower 
leaves  oval  or  elliptical-lanceolate,  serrate  with  spreading 
teeth,  pointed,  tapering  into  winged  and  ciliate  jDctioles; 
upper  ones  lanceolate.  Racemes  very  dense,  naked,  at 
length  elongated  and  recurved. — Woods  and  banks. 

It.  S.  aPgU'ta,  Ait.  {S.  Miihlenbergii,  Torr.  and  Gray.j 
Stem  smooth,  angled  or  furrowed.  Leaves  large  and  thin, 
ovate  ;  the  upjjer  elliptical-lanceolate.  Racemes  much 
shorter  and  looser  than  in  No.  13,  and  the  rays  much 
larger. — Moist  woods  and  thickets. 

15.  S.  rugO'sa,  Mill.  {S.  altissima,  Torr,  and  Gray.) 
Stem  rough-hairy,  less  than  a  foot  high.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  coarsely  serrate,  veiny,  ofteyi  rugose. 
Racemes  panicled,  spreading. — Borders  of  fields  and  copses. 

16.  S.  negleeta,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Stem  smooth,  2-3  feet 
high,  stout.  Lt'aves  thickish,  smooth  both  sides,  the  upper 
oblong-lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  the  lower  ovate-lanceolate 
or  oblong,  sharply  sen-ate,  tapering  into  a  jjetiole.  Heads 
rather  lai'ge.  Racemes  short  and  dense,  at  first  erect  and 
scarcely  one-sided,  at  length  spreading. — Swamps. 

*****  Racemes  otie- sided  and  rectirved,  and  the  leaves  plainly  3-ribbed. 

17.  S.  nemora'lis,  Ait.  Stem  minutely  and  closely 
hoary-pubescent,  simple  or  corymbed.  Leaves  more  or  less 
hoary,  obscurely  serrate  or  entire  ;  the  lower  oblanceolate, 
somewhat  crenate,  and  tapering  into  a  petiole.  Racemes 
numerous,  dense,  at  length  recurved,  forming  a  large  pani- 
cle. ^-Dry  fields. 

18.  S.  MiSSOUriensis,  Nutt.  stem  smooth.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  tapering  to  both  ends,  with  rough  margins. 
Racemes  densely  crowded. — Dry  prairies,  N.W. 
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Var.  monta'na,  Gray,  is  only  6-15  inches  high,  with  a 
small  and  compact  panicle,  not  more  than  2  or  3  inches  long. 

— N.W. 

19.  S.  Canadensis,  L.  Stem  rough-hairy,  tall  and  stout. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  serrate,  pubescent  beneath,  rough  above. 
Panicle  exceedingly  large. — Very  common  along  fences 
and  in  moist  thickets. 

Var.  SCabra,  Torr.  and  Gray,  has  the  leaves  very  rough 
above  and  whitish-woolly  beneath. — N.  W. 

20.  S.  Sero'tina,  Ait.  {S.  gigantea,  Torr.  and  Gray.) 
Stem  smooth,  stout.  Leaves  lanceolate,  taper- pointed, 
sharply  serrate,  except  at  the  base,  smooth  both  sides,  rough- 
ciliate.  Rays  7-14,  rather  long.  Panicle  large,  pubescent.- - 
Open  thickets  and  meadows. 

Var.  g^ig^ante'a,  Gray,  is  very  tall  and  the  leaves  more  or 
less  pubescent  beneath. — Thickets  and  low  grounds. 

******  Inflorescence  aflat-topped  corymb. 

21.  S.  laneeola'ta,  L.  Stem  pubescent  above,  much 
branched.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  the  nerves  (3-.5)  and 
margins  rough-pubescent.  Heads  in  dense  corymbed  clus- 
ters, giving  a  decidedly  characteristic  aspect  to  this  species. 
— Low  lake-  and  river-margins. 

24.  ARNICA.  L. 

1.  A.  ChamiSSO'niS,  Less.  Soft-hairy.  Stem  leafy  to  the 
top,  bearing  1-5  heads.  Leaves  thin  and  veiny,  toothed; 
the  upper  ovate- lanceolate,  sessile  ;  the  lower  narrow,  taper- 
ing to  a  margined  petiole. — Atl.  Prov. 

2.  A.  folio'sa,  Nutt.,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  the  upper 
partly  clasping  and  the  lower  with  tapering  bases  connate. 
Stem  strict.— N.  W. 

3.  A.  alpi'na,  Olin.  Less  leafy,  low,  yellowish-pubescent 
or  villous.  Stem  simple,  bearing  a  single  head  as  a  rule. 
Leaves  thickish,  narrowly  oblong  to  lanceolate,  the  cauline 
only  1  or  2  pairs , — N.W, 
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•iL.  TUSSILiA'GO,  Tourn.    Coltsfoot. 

T.  Far'fara,  L.  Wet  places,  chiefly  eastward,  btxt  also 
in  Ontario. 

36.  PETASI'TES,  Tourn.    Sweet  Coltsfoot. 

1.  P.  palma'ta,  Gray.  Leaves  rounded,  somewhat  kid- 
ney-shaped, palmately  5-7-lobed,  the  lobes  toothed  and  cut. 
— Cedar-swamps  and  bogs ;  wet  banks  of  streams. 

2.  P.  sagitta'ta,  Gray.  Leaves  deltoid-oblong  to  reni- 
form-hastate,  repand-dentate. — Swamps,  N.W. 

27.  ASTEK,  L.     Starwort.     Aster. 
*  Leaves,  at  least  the  loiuer  ones,  heart-shaped  and  petioled. 

1.  A.  eOPymbO'SUS,  Ait.  Rays  6-9,  white  or  nearly  so. 
Heads  in  corymbs.  Stems  slender,  1-2  feet  high,  zigzag. 
Leaves  thin,  smoothish,  sharp-pointed,  coarsely  serrate,  all 
the  lower  ones  on  slender  naked  petioles. — Woodlands. 

2.  A.  maerophyl'lus,  L.  Eays  white  or  bluish.  Stem 
stout,  2-3  feet  high.  Leaves  thickish,  rough,  finely  serrate, 
the  lower  long-petioled.  Heads  in  closer  corymbs  than  in 
No.  1. — Woodlands. 

3.  A.  aZU'PeUS,  Lindl.  Eays  10-20,  bright  blue.  Heads 
racemed  or  panicled.  Stem  roughish,  erect,  racemose-com- 
pound above.  Leaves  entire  or  nearly  so,  rough  ;  the  lower 
ovate-lanceolate,  on  long  i:)etioles ;  the  upper  lanceolate  or 
linear,  sessile.    The  latest  flowering  of  our  Asters. — Dry  soil. 

4.  A.  undula'tus,  L.  Eays  bright  blue.  Heads  racemed 
or  panicled.  Stem  hoary  with  close  pubescence,  spreading. 
Leaves  with  somewhat  wavy  margins,  entire  or  nearly  so, 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  roughish  above,  downy  beneath  ; 
the  lowest  cordate,  on  margined  petioles;  the  upper  with 
winged  short  loetioles  clasping  at  the  base,  or  sessile. — Dry 
woods. 

5.  A.  COPdifo'liuS,  L.  Eays  pale  blue  or  nearly  white. 
Heads  small,  profuse,  panicled.  Stem  much  branched. 
Leaves  thin,  sharply  serrate,  the  lower   on   slender   cilia te 
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petioles.  Scales  of  the  inverseh'  conical  involucre  all  ap- 
pi-essed,  and  tipped  with  very  short  green  points. — Woods 
and  along  fences. 

6.  A.  saglttifo'lius,  Willd.  Kays  pale  blue  or  purple. 
Heads  smaN.  in  dense  compound  racemes  or  panicles.  Stem 
smooth  or  nearly  so,  erect,  with  ascending  branches.  Leaves 
conspicuously  serrate,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  pubescent, 
the  lowest  on  long  margined  petioles,  the  upper  lanceolate 
or  linear,  pointed  at  both  ends.  Scales  of  the  oblong  invo- 
lucre linear,  tapering  into  awl-shaped,  slender  and  loose 
tijjs. — Thickets  and  along  fences. 

7.  A.  Lindleya'nus,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Eays  pale  violet. 
Stem  rather  stout,  smooth  or  sparsely  pubescent.  Leaves 
conspicuously  serrate.  Root-leaves  and  lowest  stem-leaves 
ovate,  more  or  less  cordate,  with  margined  jietioles  ;  upper- 
most sessile,  and  j^ointed  at  both  ends.  Heads  rather  small, 
in  a  loose  thyrse  or  panicle.  Scales  linear,  green-tipped. — 
Open  barren  grounds. 

*  *  Upper  leaves  all  sessile  or  clasjiing  ht/  a  heart-shaj^ed  base ;  lower 
o)ies  not  heart-shaped. 

8.  A.  IseviS,  L.  Bays  large,  sky-blue.  Yery  smooth 
throughout.  Heads  in  a  close  panicle.  Leaves  lanceolate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  chiefly  entire,  rough  on  the  margins, 
the  upper  ones  clasping  by  an  auricled  base. — Dry  woods. 

9.  A.  Novae- An 'gliSB,  L.  Rays  many,  narroAv,  violet- 
purple,  showy  ;  lieails  larf/t.  Involucre  of  many  slender  equal 
scales,  apparently  in  a  single  row,  clammy.  Stem  stout,  3-8 
feet  high,  hairy,  corj^mbed  above.  Leaves  very  numerous, 
lanceolate,  entire,  clasping  by  an  auricled  base,  pubescent. 
— River-banks  and  borders  of  woods. 

10.  A.  puni'eeus,  L.  Iiayalong,\i\ac-h\ue.  Scales  of  the 
involucre  narrowly  linear,  loose,  in  about  two  rows.  Steni 
3-6  feet  high,  stout,  ruugh-hairj',  usually  purple  beloir. 
Tieaves  oblong-lanceolate,  clasping^  by  an  auricled  base, 
sparingly  serrate  in  the  middle,  rough  above,  smooth 
beneath,  pointed. — Swamps;  usually  clustered. 
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11.  A.  tardiflo'rus,  L.  Kays  pale  violet.  Stem  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  ohlong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  tapering  and  somewhat  auricled 
base.  Heads  few,  ag  a  rule.  Involucre  loose,  the  outer 
scales  leaf-like. — Atl.  Prov. 

***  None  of  the  leaves  hearf.-sliaped ;  thoseofthe  stem  sessile,  tapering 
at  the  base  (except  in  No.  11 ). 

12.  A.  rad'ula.  Ait.  Rays  light  violet.  Radical  leaves 
all  tapering  into  margined  petioles.  Stem-leaves  sessile 
oblong-lanceolate,  jjointed,  sharply  serrate  in  the  middle, 
very  rough  both  sides,  rugose.  Scales  of  the  bell-shaped 
involucra  oblong,  appressed,  with  slightly  spreading  herb- 
aceous tips. — Low  grounds,  Atl.  Prov. 

13.  A.  erieoi'des,  Ait.  Rays  white  or  nearly  so.  Stem 
smooth  or  nearly  so,  1-3  feet  high,  the  branchlets  or  ped- 
uncles racemose  on  the  upper  side  of  the  spreading  branches. 
Lowest  leaves  oblong-spathulate,  the  others  linear-lance- 
olate or  linear-awl-shaped. — Barren  soil,  and  margins  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  Var.  villOSUS,  Torr.  and  Gray,  has  hairy 
stems  and  leaves. 

14.  A.  multiflo'rus,  Ait.  Rays  white,  10-20.  Stem  pale 
or  hoary  with  minute  pubescence,  1  foot  high,  bushy. 
Leaves  crowded,  linear,  with  rough  margins;  the  upper 
partly  clasiiing.  Heads  small,  crowded  on  the  racemose 
branches.  Scales  of  the  involucre  with  spreading  green 
tips. — Dry  soil. 

15.  A.  Tradesean'ti,  L.  (A.  tenuifoHus.)  Rays  white  or 
purplish.  Scales  of  the  involucre  narrowly  linear,  in  3  or  4 
rows.  Heads  small,  very  numerous,  in  1-sided  close  racemes 
on  the  branches.  Stem  2-4  feet  high,  much  branched, 
smooth.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  icith  long  slender  j^ohd. 
the  larger  ones  with  a/eM-  remote  teeth  in  the  middle. — Low 
grounds. 

16.  A.  diffu'SUS,  Ait.  {A.  viiser,  L.^i  Rays  pale  blue  or 
whitish.  Involucre  nearly  as  in  No.  15.  Stem  more  or  less 
pubescent^  much  branched.     Heads  small,  in  loose  1-sided 
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racemes  on  the  spreading  branches.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
acute  at  each  end,  sharply  serrate  in  the  middle. — Lov/ 
grounds. 

17.  A.  panieula'tus.  Lam.  {A.  simjjlex,  Willd.)  Eays 
pale  blue  or  whitish.  Scales  of  the  involucre  linear-awl- 
shaped.  Stem  stout,  smooth  or  nearly  so,  Avith  numerous 
leafy  branches.  Heads  medium-sized,  scattered,  loosely 
paniculate.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong  to  lanceolate,  tapering 
at  both  ends,  the  lower  serrate. — Moist  and  shady  banks. 

18.  A.  jun'eeus,  Ait.  Eays  light  purple.  Stem  slender, 
1-3  feet  high,  simple,  with  few  small  heads,  or  loosely 
branching.  Leaves  narrow,  entire,  or  the  lower  sparingly 
denticulate.  Scales  of  the  involucre  small,  narrow,  in  2  or 
3  rows. — Bogs  and  wet  places. 

19.  A.  Vimin'eus,  Lam.  E,ays  white  or  nearly  so.  Stem 
2-5  feet  high,  smooth,  bushy.  Leaves  linear  or  narrowly 
lanceolate,  the  larger  ones  sparingly  serrate  in  the  middle 
-vith  fine  teeth.  Heads  very  numerous,  in  1-sided  racemes 
on  short  branchlets.  Scales  of  the  involucre  narrowly 
linear,  in  3  or  4  rows. — Moist  banks. 

20.  A.  nemora'liS,  Ait.  Kays  lilac-purple,  elongated. 
Stem  slender  and  leafy,  the  upper  branches  terminating  in 
1-flowered  nearly  naked  peduncles.  Leaves  small,  rigid, 
narrowly  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  with  I'evolute  margins. — 
Swamps,  Atl.  Prov.  and  Muskoka. 

21.  A.  ptarmieoi'des,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Rays  pure  ichite. 
Stems  clustered,  generally  a  foot  high,  each  bearing  a  flat 
corymb  of  small  heads.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
rigid,  entire,  mostly  1-nerved,  with  rough  margins. — Drj^  or 
gravell}' lulls.     Our  earliest  Aster. 

22.  A.  aeumina'tus,  Michx.  Eays  white  or  faintly 
purple.  Stem  about  a  font  high,  somewhat  hairy,  zigzag, 
lianicled-corymbose  at  the  top.  Loaves  large,  thin,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  coarsely  toothed  towards  the  apex,  entire 
at  the'base. — Cool  sandy  woods  ;  mostly  eastward. 

23.  A.  umbella'tUS,  Mill.  {Diplopappus  nmbellatus,  Torr. 
and  Gr.)    Pappus  double,  the  inner  of  long  capillary  bristles, 
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the  outer  of  shoi't  and  rigid  bristles.  Bat/s  white.  Stem 
smooth,  loafy  to  the  top,  tall,  siini)lo.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
long-pointed.  Heads  small,  very  numerous,  in  compound 
flat  corymbs. — Moist  thickets. 

38.  ERIG'ERON,  L.    FleabaNE. 

1.  E.  Canaden'sis,  L.  (Hokse-weed.  Butter -weed.) 
Rays  white,  buf,  very  inconspicuous,  shorter  than  their  tubes. 
Heads  very  small,  numeroxis,  in  panicled  racemes.  Stem 
1-5  feet  high,  erect  and  wand-like,  bristly-hairy.  Leaves 
linear,  mostly  entire. — Common  in  burnt  woods  and  new 
clearings. 

2.  E.  aeris,  L.  E,ays  purplish  or  bluish,  about  the  same 
length  as  the  copious  simple  pappus.  Heads  several  or 
many,  small,  at  length  cnrymbose,  hirsute.  Stem  10-20 
inches  high,  pubescent  or  smoothish.  Leaves  mostly  lance- 
olate, entire.  A  set  of  jjistiUate  floicers  within  the  circle  of 
ray-flowers. — Atl.  Prov.  and  N.  W. 

3.  E.  bellidifo'lius,  Muhl.  (Robin's  Plantain.)  Rays 
bluish- pur  pie,  numerous.  Heads  medium-sized,  few,  on 
slender  corymbose  peduncles.  Stem  hairy,  j^foducing  offsets 
from  the  base.  Radical  leaves  spathulate  or  obovate,  toothed 
above  the  middle  ;  stem-leaves  ohhaig.feir,  sessile  or  partly 
clasping,  entire. — Thickets. 

4.  E.  hyssopifo'lius,  Michx.  Rays  rose-purple  or  whitish. 
Stem  slightly  pubescent,  slender,  6-12  inches  high,  fi'oiu 
slender  rootstocks.  Leaves  very  many,  short,  linear.  Heads 
small,  terminating  the  slender  naked  branches.  Pappus 
simjDle. — Atl.  sea-coast  and  northward. 

5.  E.  caespito'SUS,  Nutt.  Stem  dwarf,  tufted,  from  a 
stout  rootstock,  more  or  ln^-^  hoary-pubescent.  Rays  white, 
40-50,  narrow. — X.  W. 

6.  E.  Philadel'phieus,  L.  (Common  Fleabane).  Rays 
rose-purple,  very  numerous  and  narrow.  Heads  small,  few, 
in  corymbs.  Stem  hairy,  with  numerous  stem-leaves. 
Raaical  leaves  spathulate  and  toothed ;  the  upper  ones 
clasping  by  a  heart-shaped  base,  entire. — Moist  grounds. 
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7.  E.  StrigO'SUS,  Muhl.  (Daisy  Fleatiank.)  Eays  white, 
conspicuous,  nuincious.  l^appus  /i/ainly  double.  Stem  and 
leaves  roughisli  Avith  minute  appressed  hairs,  or  nearly 
smooth.  Lower  leaves  spathulate  and  slender-petioled, 
entire  or  nearly  so',  the  tipper  lanceolate,  scattered. — Dry 
fields  and  meadows. 

S.  E.  glabell'US,  Xutt.  Eays  purple,  very  many,  much 
longer  than  the  hoary-hispid  involucre.  Stem  6-15  inches 
high,  st(jut,  smooth  below,  bearing  1-7  large  heads  on  the 
naked  summit.  Pappus  double.  Leaves  smooth  but  ciliate, 
the  upper  oblong- lanceolate  and  pointed,  sessile  or  clasping; 
the  lower  petiolate,  spathulate. — X.W. 

Var.  as'perus,  has  very  rough  leaves  and  stem. 

9.  E.  an'nuUS,  Pers.  (Larger  Daisy  Fleabane.)  Rays 
white,  tinged  with  purple.  Pappus  double.  Stem  rough 
with  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  coarsely  toothed ;  the  lower 
ovate,  tapering  into  a  margined  i^etiole  ;  the  upper  ovate- 
lanceolate.     Heads  corymbed. — Fields  and  meadows. 

29.  GRrNDEXIA,  W'illd. 
G.    squarPO'sa,    Dunal.      Leaves   spathulate   to    linear- 
oblong.     Heads  large,    terminating   the   leafy   branches. — 
Dry  prairies,  N.W.  ;  also  at  Ottawa. 

30.  GUTIEKRE'ZIA,  Lag. 
G.  Eutha'mise,  Torr.  and  Hr.     Not  more  than  8  inches 
high. — Dry  i^lains,  N.W. 

31.  HELE'NIUM,  L.     SNEEZE-WEEn. 

H.  autumna'le,  L.  (Sxeeze-weed.)  stem  nearly  smooth. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed.  Disk  globular. — Low  river-  and 
lake-margins. 

32.  CHRT*AN'THEMUM,  Tourn.    OXEYE  Dajsy. 

1.  C.  Leuean'themum,  L.  ( Leucantkemumvulgare,  Jjum.) 
(Ox-eye  Daisy.  White-weed.)  Stem  erect,  naked  above, 
bearing  a  single  large  head.  Leaves  pinnatifid  or  cut- 
toothed,  the  lowest  spathulate,  the  otheri  j^artl^'  clasping. — 
Pastures  and  old  fields. 
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2.  C.  Parthe'nium,  Pers.  (Fkvkrfkw.)  Stem  branch- 
ing, leafy.  ]jeaves  twice-pinnately  divided,  the  divisions 
ovate,  cut.     Heads  corymbed. — Escaped  from  gardens. 

3.  C.  Balsam'itse,  L.  (Costmary.)  A  garden-escape, 
smooth,  with  pleasant  odour.  Leaves  pale,  oblong,  some- 
what toothed.     Heads  small,  pale  yellow. 

33.  B£L.LIS,  Tourn.  Daisy. 
B.  perennis,  the  true  Daisy,  a  native  of  the  Old  World. 
is  a  low  stemless  herb.  It  is  an  uncommon  garden  escape. 
The  heads  are  many-flowered  with  numerous  pistillate  rays. 
The  scales  of  the  involucre  equal,  in  about  2  rows,  herbace 
ous.     Receptacle  conical.     Pappus  wanting. 

34.  MATRICA'RIA,  Tourn.    Wn>D  Chamomile. 
M.    inodO'Pa,    L.      Leaves   twice-piunately   divided  into 
very  narrow  lobes.     Heads  large,  naked-peduncled,  the  rays 
many  and  long. — Chiefly  Atl.  Prov. 

35.  AN'THEanS,  L.     CHAMOMILE. 

1.  A.  Cot'ula,  DC.  {MartitaCotula.)  (May-weed.)  Stem 
branching.  Leaves  thrice-pinnate,  finely  dissected.  Odour 
disagreeable.     Rays  soon  refiexed. — Roadsides  everywhere. 

2.  A.  arven'sis,  L.  (Corn  Chamomile.)  Resembling  the 
last,  but  the  leaves  are  not  so  finelj'- dissected,  and  the  odour 
not  so  unpleasant. — Atl.  Prov.,  rare. 

36.  RUDBECK'IA,  L.    CONE-FLOWER. 

1.  R.  lacinia'ta,  L.  Rays  linear,  1-2  inches  long,  droop- 
ing. Disk  greenish-yellow.  Stem  tall,  smooth,  branching. 
Lowest  leaves  pinnate,  of  5-7  lobed  leaflets;  upper  ones  3-5- 
parted,  or  the  uppermost  undivided  and  generally  ovate. 
Heads  terminal,  long-peduncled*. — Swamps. 

2.  R.  hiP'ta,  L.  Rays  bright  yellow.  Disk  purplish- 
brown.  Stem  very  rough-hairy,  naked  above,  bearing 
single  large  heads.  Leaves  3-ribbed,  the  lowest  spathulate, 
narrowed  into  a  petiole,  the  upper  ones  sessile. — Meadows. 

3.  R.  eolumna'ris,  Pursh.     [Lepachys  columnaria,  Torr. 
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and  Gr.)  ilays  yellow  or  purplish  ;  disk  graj'ish.  Becept- 
acle  oblong.  Chaff  thickened  and  bearded  at  the  tip. 
Pappus  none  or  of  2  teeth.  Stem  branching  from  the  base, 
1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  pinnately  divided,  the  divisions  5-9, 
narrow.  Heads  single,  on  the  naked  branches. — Ts.W.,  and 
at  Ottawa. 

37.  HELIAN'THUS,  L.     SCN-FLOWER. 
*  Annuals.    Leaves  alternate.    Receptacle  flat.    Disk  brownish. 

1.  H.  an'nuus,  L.  (Commox  Sunflower.)  Tall.  mugh. 
Leaves  3-ribbed,  ovate,  serrate.  Scales  of  the  involucre 
long- pointed,  ciliate. — Escaped  from  cultivation. 

2.  H.  petiola'rls,  Nutt.  More  slender,  1-3  feet  high. 
Leaves  narrow,  mostly  entire.     Scales  seldom  ciliate. — X.W. 

*  *  Perennials.    Receptacle  convex.    Lower  leaves  usually  opposite. 
->-  Disk  dark. 

3.  H.  rig'idus,  Lesf .     Stem  tall  and  stout,  rough.     Leaves 

very  thick  and  rigid,  rough  both  sides,  oblong-lanceolate, 

pointed  at  both   ends,    the   lowest  oval,    3-nerved.      Rays 

20-25.     Pappus  of  2  large,  and  often  several  small  scales. — 

N.  W. 

-I-  -I-  Di-ik  yellotv. 

4.  H.  Nuttall'ii,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Stem  slender,  smooth, 
simple.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear.  Pappus-scales  long 
and  narrow. — N.W. 

5.  H.  strumo'SUS,  L.  Stem  3-6  feet "Ingh,  smooth  below. 
Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  rough  above  Sindivhitish  beneatli, 
pointed,  serrate  with  small  appressed  teeth,  short-petioled. 
ilays  about  10. — Moist  copses  and  low  grounds. 

6.  H.  divariea'tus,  L.  stem  1-4  feet  high,  s>itoo</)..  simple 
or  forking  above.  Leaves  all  opposite,  widely  spreading, 
sessile,  rounded  or  truncate  at  the  ba-ie,  ovate-lanceolate, 
o-nerved,  long-pointed,  serrate,  rough  on  both  sides.  Heads 
few,  on  short  peduncles.  Rays  about  12.— Open  thickets 
and  dry  plains. 

7.  H.  deeapet'alus,  L.  Stem  3-6  feet  high,  branching, 
smooth  below,  rough  above.  Leaves  thin,  green  on  both 
aides,   ovate,    coarsely  serrate,   pointed,  abruptly  contracted 
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into  short  mai-gined  petioles.     B.ays  usually   JO. — Thickets 
and  river-banks. 

8.  H.  gigante'US,  L.  stem  tall,  hairy  or  roughs  branch- 
ing above.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrate,  very  rough 
above,  hairy  below,  narrowed  and  ciliate  at  the  base. 
Heads  somewhat  corymbed,  not  large.  Disk  yellow ;  rays 
jiale  yellow,  15-20.  —  Low  grounds,  western  and  soutli- 
westeru  Ontario. 

9.  H.  tubero'SUS,  L.,  (.Tkkusalkm  Artichoke)  has  escaped 
from  cultivation  in  some  places.  It  is  at  once  recognized 
by  its  tubers. 

38.  ACTING M'ERIS,  Nutt. 
A.  squarro'sa,  Nutt,     stem  hairy,  tall,  commonly  winged 
above.     Leaves  oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both 
ends. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

39.  COREOP'SIS,  L.    TiCKSEED. 

1.  C.  tineto'ria,  Nutt.  Stem  smooth,  2-3  feet  high. 
Leaves  once-  or  twice-pinnately  divided,  the  lobes  narrow. 
Pappus  none.  Achenes  oblong.  Rays  yellow,  brotvn-tinted. 
-N.  W. 

2.  C.  triehosperma,  Michx.,  var.  tenuilo'ba,  Gray. 
('I'icivSEKD  Sunflower.)  Stem  smooth,  branching.  Kays 
golden- yellow.  Leaves  short-petioled,  pinnately  divided,  the 
segments  serrate.  Achenes  narrowly  wedge-oblong,  2-toothed. 
— Swamps,  S.  W.  Ontario. 

3-  C.  verticilla'ta,  L.  Glabrous.  Leaves  aes Me,  divided 
into  S  sessile  leaflets  (appearing  whorled),  these  pinnately 
dissected  into  very  narrow  divisions. — Damp  places,  S.  W. 
Ontario. 

4.   C.  trip'teris,  L.     Smooth.    Stem  tall,  corymbed  above. 

Leaves  petioled,  pinnately  divided,  the  divisions  lanceolate, 

acute,  entire.     Disk  turning  brownish. — Damp  places,  S.W 

Ontario. 

40.  GAIL,L,ARD'IA,  Fonf,'- 

G.  arista'ta,  Pursh.  Kough-hairj^,  about  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  lanceolate  to  oblanceolate,  entire  to  coarsely  pinnat- 
ifid.— Dry  soil,  N.  W. 
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41.  BIDENS,  L.     Bcr-Mabigolp. 

1.  B.  frondo'sa,  L.  (Common  Beggar-ticks.)  Rays  none. 
Achenes  flat,  wedge-obovate,  ciliate  on  the  margins  with 
bristles,  pointing  upicards,  2-awned.  Stem  tall,  branched. 
Leaves  thin,  long-petioled,  pinnately  3-o-divided,  the  leaf- 
lets ovate-lanceolate,  pointed. serrate. 

2.  B.  eonna'ta,  ^luhl.  (Swamp  Begoar-ticks.)  Mays 
none.  Achenes  flat,  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  2-4-awned, 
ciliate  with  minute  bristles,  pointing  doicnwards.  Stem  1-2 
feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrate, 
tapering  and  connate  at  the  base,  the  lowest  often  3-parted 
and  decurrent  on  ^-he  petiole. — In  shallow  water  and  low 
grounds. 

3.  B.  eer'nua,  L.  (Smaller  Bur-Marigold  )  Rays  short, 
pale  yellow.  Achenes  flat,  wedge-obovate,  4-awned,  ciliate 
tcith  bristles  pointing  d.owmcards.  Stem  nearly  smooth, 
.5-10  inches  high.  Leavsfi  all  simple,  lanceolate,  unequally 
serrate,  hardly  connate.     Heads  nodding. — Wet  places. 

4.  B.  ehrysanthemoi' des,  Michx.  (Large  Bur- Mari- 
gold.) Rays  an  inch  long,  shoicy,  golden  yellow.  Achenes 
wedge-shaped,  2— 4-awned,  bristly  downicards.  Stem  smooth, 
6-30  inches  high,  erect  or  ascending.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
tapering  at  both  ends,  connate,  regularly  serrate. — Swamps 
and  ditches. 

5.  B.  Beek'ii,  Torr.  ("Water Marigold.)  Aquatic.  Stetns 
long  and  slender.  Immersed  leaves  dissected  into  fine  hair- 
like divisions;  those  out  of  water  lanceolate,  slightly  con- 
nate, toothed.  Rays  showy,  golden  yellow,  larger  than  the 
involucre.  Achenes  linear,  bearing  4-6  very  long  aicns  barbed 
'^on^ards  the  apex. — Ponds  and  slow  streams. 

4'*.  HELIOP'i^I.S,  Peri?.    Ox-Eye. 

1.  H.  IseviS,  Pers.  Stem  smooth,  slendei .  branching. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  sharply  serrate,  on  slender 
petioles.  Heads  showy ;  peduncles  elongated. — Dry  open 
thickets  ;  London  and  westward. 
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2.  H.  SCabra,  Duual.  Roughivh,  especially  the  leaves. 
Pappus  of  2  or  1^  teeth,  or  a  mere  chaft'-like  border. — Niagara 
Falls  and  N.W. 

4:$.  AI'HILLE'A,  L.     Yarrow. 

1.  A.  millefolium,  L.  (Milfoil.)  Stems  simple.  Leaves 
dissected  into  fine  divisions,  Corymb  flat-topped.  Rays 
only  i  or  5.  short. — Fields  and  along  fences  ;  very  common. 

2.  A.  Ptar'miea,  L.  (Sneeze- wort.)  Leaves  simple, 
lance-linear,  serrate.  Corymb  loose.  Rays  8-12,  much 
longer  than  the  involucre. — Atl.  Prov. 

44.  POLVM'XIA,   L.     Leaf-Cui\ 

P.  Canadensis,  L.  A  coarse  clammy-hairy  herli.  Lower 
leaves  oi^posite,  petioled,  pinnatifid  ;  the  upper  alternate, 
angled  or  lobed.  Heads  small ;  rays  pale  yellow. — Shaded 
ravines ;  south-westward . 

45.  SIL'FHUM,  L.     Rosin-Plant. 

1.  S.  perfolia'tum,  L.,  (Cup-Plant)  is  found  in  south- 
western Ontario.  Stem  stout,  square.  4-8  feet  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ones  united  by  their 
bases. 

2.  S.  terebinthina'eeum,  L.  (Prairie  Dock.)  Stem 
tall,  round,  naked  above,  smooth.  Radical  leaves  some- 
times 2  feet  long,  rough-hairy,  coarsel}'  serrate,  on  slender 
petioles.  Heads  small,  loosely  panicled. — Open  woods  and 
grassy  banks,  south-western  Ontario. 

46.  KRIG'IA,  Scliieber.    DwARF  Dandelion. 
K.  amplexieau'lis,    Nutt.       {Cynthia    Virginica,    Don.) 
Roots  fibrous.     Stem-leaves   1-2,  oblong  or  lanceolate-spa- 
thulate,  clasping,  mostly  entire,  the  radical  ones  on  short 
winged  petioles.     Peduncles  2-5. — South-western  Ontario. 

47.  LAMP'SAXA,  Tourii.    Nipple-wort. 
L.  communis,  L.    Very  slender  and  branching.    Leaves 
angled  or  toothed.    Heads  small,  loosely  panicled. — Borders 
of  springs  ;  common  at  Queenston  Heights. 
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4H.  CI€HO'RI|!.n,    loiini.     SrccoRV.     CiCHOKY. 

C.  In'tybus,  L.  Stem-leaves  ()blong_or  lanceolate,  partly 
clasping;  radical  ones  r uncinate. — Roadsides  and  Avaste 
places. 

49.  LEOX'TODO.V,  L.    Fall  Dandeuon. 

L.  autumna'le,  L.  FallI'axdeliox.)  Leaves  lanceolate, 
laciniate- toothed  or  piniiatifid.  Scape  hrancheiJ . — Roadsides 
and  waste  places  ,  not  comm<jn  "westward. 

50.  IIIERA'CIl'^I,  Tonni.    Hawkweed. 

1.  H.  Canadensis,  Michx.  (Canada  Hawkweed.)  Heads 
large.  Stem  simple,  leafy,  corj'mbed.  1-3  feet  high.  Ped- 
uncles downy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  with  a  few  coarse  teeth, 
somewhat  hairy,  sessile,  or  the  uppermost  slightly  clasping. 
Achenes  tapering  towards  the  base. — Dry  banks  and  plains. 

2.  H.  SeabPUm,  Michx.  (RorGnH.)  Heads  small.  Stem 
stout,  1-3  feet  high,  rough-hairy,  corymbose.  Peduncles  or 
involucre  densely  clothed  with  dark  bristles.  Achenes  not 
tapering. — Sandy  woods  and  thickets. 

3.  H.  Grono'vii,  L.  (Hairy  H.)  Heads  small.  Stern 
wand-like,  leafy  and  very  hairy  below,  naked  above,  forming 
a  long  and  narrow  panicle.  Achenes  with  a  very  taper  sum- 
mit.— Dry  soil,  westei'n  Ontario. 

4.  H.  veno'SUm,  L.,  (Rattlesnake-weed)  with  a  smooth 
naked  scape  (or  bearing  one  leaf  i,  and  a  loose  corymb  of 
very  slender  peduncles,  is  found  in  the  Niagara  region  and 
south-westward. 

5.  H.  panicula'tum,  L.  Stem  slender,  leafy,  diffusely 
branched,  hairy  only  below.  Heads  very  small,  in  a  loose 
panicle,  on  slender  diverging  pedicels,  10-20- flowered. 
Achenes  short,  not  tapering  above.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
acute  at  both  ends. — Open  woods,  S.W.  Ontario. 

6.  H.  auranti'aeum,  L.,  a  low  hirsute  species,  with 
clustered  heads  of  deep-orange  flowers  on  a  simple  peduncle, 
leafy  at  the  base,  is  reported  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loudon,  Ont. 
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51.  CREPIS,  L. 

C.  PUneina'ta,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  gla- 
brous. Radical  leaves  obovate-oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
with  short  lobes  or  teeth.  Cauline  leaves  absent  or  very 
small.  Involucre  pubescent,  sometimes  it  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  scape  glandular. — N.W. 

5'i.  PREXAX'THES,  Vaill.    Rattlesnake-root. 

1.  P.  alba,  L.  {Nahalus  albus,  Hook.)  (White  Lettuce.) 
Heads 8-i2-flowered.  Pajjjms  deep  cinnamon-coloured.  Stem 
2-4  feet  high,  smooth  and  glaucous,  corymbose-paniculate. 
Leaves  triangular-halberd-sliaped,  or  3-5-lobed,  the  upper- 
most oblong  and  undivided. — Rich  woods. 

2.  P.  altiSS'ima.  L.  {Nabalus  altisnimuH.)  (Tall  White 
Lettuce.)  Heads  5-6-flovvered.  Pappus  pale  straw-coloured. 
Stem  taller  but  more  slender  than  in  No.  1,  with  a  long.,  leafy 
panicle  at  the  sunnnit. — Rich  woods. 

3.  P.  raeemo'sa,  Michx.  {Nabalus  racemosus,  Hook.) 
Heads  about  12-flowered.  Involucre  and  peduncles  hairy. 
Stem  wand-like,  smooth.  Leaves  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
slightly  toothed.  Heads  crowded  in  a  long  and  narrow 
interruptedly  spiked  panicle.  Pappus  straw-colour ;  flowei's 
flesh-colour. — Shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  south-westward. 

4.  P.  Mainen'sis,  Gray.  Leaves  as  in  the  last,  hut  the 
radical  ones  ovate  and  more  abruptly  narrowed  to  the  short 
petiole.  Heads  8-12-fiowered,  persistently  drooping  on 
slender  pedicels. — Atl.  Prov. 

53.  LY(iODES'MIA.  Don. 
L.  jun'eea,   Don.     Much   branched  from    the  base,  the 
branches  closely  erect  and  rigid,  rush-like,  terminating  in 
erect  heads  of  pinkish   flowers.      Leaves  small,   the  lower 
lance-linear,  the  upper  scale-like. — N.W.  plains. 

54.  TROXIMOK,  Nutt. 
1.  T.  euspida'tum,   Pursh.     Scape  a  foot  high.     Leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  entire,  woolly  on  the 
margins.     Achenes  beakless. — N.W.  prairies. 
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2.  T.  glau'CUm,  Nutt.  Scape  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves 
varying  from  entire  to  dentate  or  laciniate.  Achenes  long- 
beaked. — N.W.  prairies. 

.5.5.  TARAX'.lflM,  Haller.    Dandelion. 
T.   Officina'le,  Weber.     {T.   dems-honis ,  Desf.)     (Commoi« 
Dandelion.)     Outer  involucre  reflexed.     Leaves  runcinate. 
— Fields  everywhere. 

56.  LACTI '€A,  Tourii.    LEnrCE. 

1.  L.  Canadensis,  L.  (Wild  Lettuce.)  Heads  numer- 
ous, in  a  long  and  narrow  naked  panicle.  Stem  stout, 
smooth,  hollow,  4-9  feet  high.  Leaves  mostly  runcinate, 
imrtly  clasping,  pale  beneath  ;  the  upper  entire.  Achenes 
longer  than  their  beaks. — Borders  of  fields  and  thickets. 

2.  L.  seapi'ola,  L.  (Prickly  Lettuce.)  Stem  below 
sjmringly  bristly.  Leaves  vertical,  spinulose-denticulate, 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  prickly  on  the  midrib  below.  Heads 
small,  6-12  flowered. — Waste  places. 

3.  L.  integrifO'lia,  L.  Stem  3-B  feet  high;  leaves  all 
undivided,  entire  or  slightly  toothed.  Flowers  pale  yellow, 
cream-colour,  or  purple. — Dry  soil. 

4.  L.  hirsu'ta,  Muhl.  Leaves  runcinate,  the  midrib 
beneath  often  sjjaringly  bristly-hairy.  Flowers  yellowish- 
purple,  rarely  white. — Dr3'soil. 

.57.  Ml'LClE'DUM,  Cass.    False  or  Blue  LErrucE. 
M.    leuCOphae'um,    DC.     {Lactuca  leucophcea.    Gray,    in 
Macoun's  Catalogue.)    Stem  tall  and  very  leafy.     Heads  in 
a  dense  compound  panicle. — Borders  of  damp  woods,  and 
along  fences. 

.58.  SO'X'HIjS,  L.    Sow-Thistle. 

1.  S.  olera'eeus,  L.  (Common  Sow -Thistle.)  Stem- 
leaves  runcinate,  slightly  toothed  with  soft  spiny  teeth, 
clasping  ;  (he  auricles  acute. — Manured  soil  about  dwellings. 

2.  S.  asper,  Vill.  (Spiny- leaved  S.)  Leaves  hardly 
lobed,  fringed  with  soft  spines,  clasping;  the  auricles 
rounded,     Achenes  margined. — Same  localities  as  No.  1. 
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3.  S.  aPVen'sis,  L.,  (Field  S.)  with  bright  yellow  flowers 
Mid  bristly  involucres  and  i^eduncles,  is  found  eastward. 

59.  TRA«oro'<JON,  L.    Goat's  Beard.    Salsifv. 

1.  T.  praten'sis,  L.  (Yellow  Goat's  Beard.)  Spread- 
ing westward  along  the  railway  lines.  Flowers  yellow. 
Peduncle  little  thickened  below  the  head. 

2.  T.  porrifo'lius,  L.  (Salsify.)  Stem  2-3  feet  high. 
Peduncle  thickened  below  the  head.     Flowers  purple. 

Order  LI.     LOBELIA' CEiE.     (Lobelia  Family.) 

Herbs  with  milky  acrid  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  loosely 
racemed  flowers.  Corolla  irregular,  5-lobed,  the  tube  split 
down  o)ie  side.  Stamens  5,  syngeiiesious,  and  commonly 
also  monadelphous,  free  from  the  corolla.  Calyx  tube  adhe- 
rent to  the  many-seeded  ovary.    Style  1.    The  only  genus  is 

LOBELIA,  L.    Lobelia. 

1.  L.  eardina'lis,  L.  (Cardinal  Flower.)  Corolla  large, 
deep  red.  Stem  simple,  2-3  feet  high,  smooth.  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  slightly  toothed.  Bracts  of  the  flowers 
leaf-like.  — Low  grounds. 

2.  L.  syphilit'iea,  L.  (Great  Lobelia.)  Corolla  rather 
large.,  light  blue.  Stem  hairy,  simple,  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves 
thin,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrate.  Calyx-lobes  half  as  long 
as  the  corolla,  the  tube  hemispherical.  Flowers  in  a  dense 
spike  or  raceme. — Low  grounds. 

3.  L.  infla'ta,  L.  (Indian  Tobacco.)  Flowers  small,  J 
of  an  inch  long,  pale  blue.  Stem  leafy,  branching,  8-18 
inches  high,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  toothed. 
Pods  inflated.     Racemes  leafy.  —  Ttvy  fields. 

4.  L.  spica'ta,  Lam.  Flowers  small,  ^o/"  an  inch  long, 
pale  blue.  Stem  slender,  erect,  simple,  1-3  feet  high,  min- 
utely pubescent  below.  Leaves  barely  toothed,  the  lower 
s]mthulate  or  obovate,  the  upper  reduced  to  linear  bracts. — 
Racemes  long  and  naked. — Sandy  soil. 
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5.  L.  Kal'mii,  L.  Flowers  small,  ^  of  an  inch  long,  light 
hlue.  Stem  Joir,  4-18  inches  high,  very  slender.  Pedicels 
iiliform,  as  long  as  the  flowers,  with  2  minute  bractlets 
above  the  middle.  Leaves  mostly  linear,  the  radical  ones 
si^athulate  and  the  upper  ones  reduced  to  bristly  bracts. — 
Wet  rocks  and  banks,  chiefly  northward. 

6.  L.  Dortman'na,  L.,  (Water  Lobelia)  with  small 
leaves,  all  tufted  at  the  root,  and  a  scape  5  or  6  inches  long 
with  a  few  small  light-blue  pedicelled  flowers  at  the  sum- 
mit, occurs  in  the  shallow  borders  of  ponds  in  Muskoka. 

Order  LII.     CAMPANULA' CE^.    (Campanula  F.) 

Herbs  with  milky  juice,  differing  from  the  preceding 
Order  chiefly  in  having  a  regular  5-lobed  corolla  {bell-shaijed 
or  wheel -shaped),  separate  stamens  (5),  and  2  or  more  {with  us, 
3)  stigmas. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Canipan'nla.    Calyx  5-cleft.    Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped,  5-lobed. 

Pod  short. 

2.  Specnia'ria.    Calyx  5-cleft.    Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped,  5-lobed. 

Pod  iM-i^matic  or  oblong. 

1,  «'A.MPAX'i;la,  Touru.    Bell-flower. 

1.  C.  POtundifo'lia,  L.  (Habebell.)  Flowers  blue, 
loosely  panicled.  on  long  slender  peduncles,  nodding.  Stem 
slender,  branching,  several- flowered.  Root-leaves  round- 
heart-shaped  ;  stem-leaves  linear.  Calyx-lobes  awl-shaped. 
— Shaded  banks. 

2.  C.  apapinoi'des,  Pursh.  (Marsh  Bell-flower.) 
Flowers  white  or  nearly  so,  about  ^  of  an  inch  long.  Stem 
very  slender  and  weak,  few-flowered,  angled,  rotighened  back- 
wards. Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Calyx-lobes  triangular. 
— Wet  places  in  high  grass.  This  plant  has  the  habit  of  a 
Galium. 

3.  C.  America'na,  L.  (Tall  Bell-flowee.)  Flowers 
light  blue,  about  an  inch  across,  croivded  in  a  leafy  spi'ke. 
Corolla  deeplj^  5-lobed.      Style  long  and  curved.      Stem  3-6 
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feet  highi  simple.     Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed,  serrate. —Moist  rich  soil. 

4.  C.  rapuneuloi'des,  L.  Flowers  nodding,  single  in  the 
axils  of  bracts,  forming  a  raceme.  Stem-leaves  pointed, 
lanceolate,  serrate;  the  lower  cordate,  long-petioled. — Atl. 
Prov. ;  int.  from  Europe. 

5.  C.  Scheuehz'eri,  Vill.  Stem  low,  from  a  filiform 
rootstock,  bearing  usually  a  single  erect  floioer.  Leaves  1-2 
inches  long,  lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate,  all  more  or  less 
dentate.  Calyx-lobes  mucli  longer  than  the  tube,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  tube  of  the  shallow  reddish- pur  pie  corolla. — 
N.W. 

3.  SPECIJLA'KIA,  Heister.  Venus's  Looking-glass, 
S.  perfolia'ta,  A.  DC.  Flowers  purplish-blue,  only  the 
latter  or  upper  ones  exjianding.  Stem  hairy,  3-20  inches 
high.  Leaves  roundish  or  ovate,  clasping.  Flowers  solitary 
or  2  or  3  together  in  the  axils. — Sterile  open  ground,  chiefly 
south-westward. 

Order  LIII.  ERICA' CE.S.  (Heath  Family.) 
Chiefly  shrubs,  distinguished  by  the  anthers  opening^  as  a 
rule,  by  a  pore  at  the  top  of  each  cell.  Stamens  (as  in  the  two 
preceding  Orders)  free  from  the  corolla,  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  as  its  lobes.  Leaves  simple  and  usually  alternate. 
Corolla  in  some  cases  polypetalous. 

Syuop.si»  of  the  <ii«uera. 

Suborder  I.     VACCINIEiE.     (Whortleberry  Family.) 

Calyx-lube  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Fruit  a  berry  crowned 
with  the  calyx-teeth. 

1.  Gayliissa'cla.    Stamens  10,  the  anthers  opening  by  a  pore  at  the 

apex.  Corolla  tubular,  ovoid,  the  border  5-cIeft.  Berry  lO-celled , 
10-seeded.  Flowers  white  with  a  red  tinge.  Leaves  covered  with 
resinous  dots.    Branching  shrubs. 

2.  Vacciu'lum.    Stamens  8  or  lO,  the  anthers  prolonged  upwards  into 

tubes  with  a  pore  at  each  apex.  Corolla  deeply  4-paj-ted  and  revo- 
lute,  or  cylindrical  with  the  limb  ."i-toothed.  Berry  4-celled,  or 
more  or  less  completely  10-ceIled.  Flowers  white  or  reddish,  soli- 
tary or  in  short  racemes.    Shrubs. 
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3.  Chlogfenes.    Sta.men5S,  eadi  anther 'J-pointed  at  the  apex.   Corolla 

bell-shaped,  deeply  4-cleft,  Limb  of  the  calyx  4-parted.  Flowers 
very  small,  nodding  from  the  axils,  with  -J  bi-actlets  under  the 
calyx.    Berry  white,  4-celled.    A  trailing  slender  evergreen. 

SuBOKDEK  II.     ERICINEiE.     (Heath  Family  Proper.) 
Calyx  free  from  the  ovary.     Shrubs  or  small  trees.     Corolla 
gamopetalous.  except  in  No.  11. 

4.  Arctostapli'ylos,   Corolla  urn-shaped,  the  limb  5-toothed.  revolute. 

Stamens  10,  tlie  authors  each  wiili  2  reflexed  awns  on  the  back. 
Fruit  a  berry-like  drupe.  5-l..-seeded.  A  trailing  thick-leaved 
e\ergreen,  with  nearly  white  flowers. 
■'5.  Epigie'a.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  hairy  inside,  rose-coloured.  Sta- 
mens 10  ;  filaments  slender  ;  anthers  awnless,  opening  lenythioise. 
Calyx  of  5  pointed  and  scale-like  nearly  distinct  sepals.  A  trail- 
ing evergreen,  bristly  with  rusty  hairs. 

6.  danlthe'ria.    Corolla   o^■oid   or   slightly   urn-shaped,   o-toothed, 

nearly  white.  Stamens  10,  the  anthers  I'-awned.  Calyx  Scleft, 
closing  the  pod  and  becominy  fleshy  and  berry-like  in  fruit.  Stems 
low  and  slender,  leafj'  at  the  summit. 

7.  €a.ssan'dra.      Corolla   cylindrical,   o-toothed.      Stamens   10,  the 

anther-cells  tapering  into  beaks  with  a  pore  at  the  apex,  awnless. 
Calyx  of  5  overlapping  sepals,  and  2  similar  bractlets.  Pod  with 
a  double  pericarp,  the  outer  of  :>  valves,  the  inner  cartilaginous 
and  of  10  valves.  A  low  shrub,  with  rather  scurfy  leaves,  and 
white  flowers. 

8.  Androiu'eda.    Corolla  globular-urn-sliaped.  .">ioothed.    Calyx  of  5 

nearly  distinct  valvate  sepals,  without  bractlets.  Stamens  10; 
the  filaments  bearded  :  the  anther-cells  each  with  a  slender  awn. 
A  low  shrub,  \Wth  white  flowers  in  a  terminal  umbel. 

9.  C'allii'iia.      Corolla   bell-shaped,   4-parted,   persistent,    becoming 

scarious.  A  low  eversa-een  shrub,  with  numerous  miimte  opjKi- 
site  leaves.  Flowers  rose-coloured  or  white,  in  mostly  1-sided 
racemes. 

10.  Kal'iuia.    Corolla  broadly  bell-shaped,  icith  jopouches  receiving  as 

many  anthers.    Shrubs  with  showj' rose-purple  flowers. 

11.  Lr'diiin.    Calyx  5-toothed,  very  small.    Corolla  of  5  obovate  and 

aprtinAing  disti7tct  petals.  Stamens  &-1".  Leaves  evergreen,  wi</j 
revolute  margins,  covered  beneath  tcith  rusty  Kool. 

12.  Rhododen'dron.     Corolla  irregular  ("in  our  species),  nearly   an 

Inch  long,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  3-lobed,  the  lower  of  2  oblong- 
linear  curved  nearly  or  quite  distinct  petals.  Stamens  10,  as  long 
as  the  rose-coloured  corolla.  A  slirnb  with  alternate  oblootf 
somewhat  pubescent  leaves. — Atl.  Prov. 
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Suborder  III.     PYROLE^.    (Pyrola  Family.) 

Calyx  free  from,  ihe  ovary.  Corolla  poly  petalous.  More  or 
less  herbaceous  evergreens. 

13.  Py'rola.    Calyx  2-parted.    Petals  5,  concave.    Stamens  10.    Stigma 

5-lobed.  Leaves  evergreen,  clustered  at  the  base  of  an  upri(/M 
scaly-hracted  scape  which  bears  a  simple  raceme  of  nodding 
floioevs. 

14.  ]noue'.se.<i.    Petals  5,  orbicular,  spreading.    Stamens  10.    Stigma 

large,  peltate,  witli  .i  narrow  radiating  lobes.  Plant  having  the 
aspect  of  a  Pyrola,  bid  the  scape  bearing  a  single  terminal  flower . 
1.5.  Chiniaph'ila.  Petals  .5,  concave,  orbicular,  spreading.  Stamens 
10.  Stigma  broad  and  round,  the  border  5-crenate.  Low  plants 
with  running  underground  shoots,  and  thick,  shining,  sharply 
serrate,  somewhat  whorled  leaves.  Flowers  corymbed  or  um- 
belled  on  a  terminal  peduncle. 

Suborder  IV.      MONOTROPEiE.      (Indian -Pipe   Family.} 

16.  Hloiiot'ropa.    A  smooth  perfectlii  white  plant,  parasitic  on  roots. 

bearing  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  a  single  flower  at  the  summit 
of  the  stem. 

17.  rterois'pora.  A  purplish-brown  clammy-pubescent  plant,  parasitic 

on  the  roots  of  pines.  Stem  .simple.  Flowers  numerous,  nodding, 
white,  fonning  a  raceme. 

18.  Hypoit'ltys.    A  tawny  or  reddish  2^C'^'<''S^tic  plant,  with  several 

flowers  in  a  scaly  raceme,  the  terminal  one  generally  with  .'> 
petals  and  10  stamens,  and  the  others  with  4  petals  and  8  stamens. 

i.  WAVLll.SSA't'lA,  H.^.K.    Huckleberry. 

1.  G.  resino'sa,  Torr  and  Gr.  (Black  Huckleberry.] 
Fruit  black,  iiHthout  a  bloom.  Racemes  short,  1-sidcd,  in 
clusters.  Leaves  oval  or  oblong.  Branching  shrub,  1-3  feet 
high. — Low  grounds. 

2.  G.  dumo'sa,  Torr.  and  Gr.  (Dwarf  Huckleberry.) 
Fruit  black,  insipid.  Racemes  long,  with  leaf-like,  persis- 
tent bracts.  Leaves  obovate,  oblong,  mucronate. — Sandy 
low  ground,  Atl.  Prov. 

2.  VACCIN'IIIM,  L.    Cranberry.    Blueberry. 
i.  V.    Oxyeoe'eus,    L.      {Oxyrocrus   vulgaris,  Pursh,    in 
Macouu's  Catalogue.)    (Small  Cranberry.)    A  creeping^  or 
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trailing  very  slender  shrulaby  plant,  with  ovate  acute  ever- 
green leaves  only  J  of  an  inch  long,  the  margins  revolute. 
Corolla  rose-coloured,  4-partod,  the  lobes  reflexed.  Anthers 
8.  Stevi  4-0  inches  long.  Berry  onlf/  about  J  of  an  inch 
across,  often  speckled  with  white. — Bogs. 

2.  V.  maeroeaP'pon,  Ait.  {Oxycoccus  viacrocarpus, 
Pursh,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  (Large  or  American  Cran- 
HERRY.)  Different  from  No.  1  in  having  prolonged  stems 
(1-3  feet  long)  and  the  flowering  branches  lateral.  The 
leaves  also  are  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  the  berry  is  fully  \ 
an  inch  broad. — Bogs. 

3.  V.  VitiS-Idsea,  L.  A  low  plant  with  erect  branches 
ii(jiii  tufted  creeping  stems.  Leaves  evergreen,  ohovate, 
with  revolute  margins,  shining  above,  dotted  with  blackish 
bristly  points  beneath.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  ^-lobed.  An- 
thers 8-10,  Flowers  in  a  short  bracted  raceme. — Northward 
and  eastward. 

4.  V.  Pennsylvan'ieum,  Lam,  (Dwarf  Blueberry.) 
Stem  6-15  inches  high,  the  branches  green,  angled  and 
warty.  Corolla  cylindrical,  bell-shaped,  5-toothed.  An- 
thers lO.  Flowers  in  short  racemes.  Leaves  lanceolate  or 
oblong,  serrulate  with  bristly-pointed  teeth,  smooth  and 
shining  on  both  sides.  Ben-y  blue  or  black,  with  a  bloom 
— Dry  plains  and  woods. 

5.  V.  Canaden'se,  Kalm.  (Canadian  Blueberry.)  Stem 
i-2  feet  high.  Leaves  obloug-lanceolate  or  elliptical,  entire, 
doiony  both  sides,  as  are  also  the  branchlets. — A  very  com- 
mon Canadian  species. 

6.  V.  vaeil'lans,  Solander.  (Low  Blueberry.)  Stem 
1-2  feet  higli,  glabrous,  with  yellowish-green  branchlets. 
Leaves  obovate  or  ov.il,  very  jjale  or  dull  and  glaucous,  at 
least  beneath.  Corolla  between  bell-shaped  and  cylindra- 
ceous,  the  mouth  somewhat  contracted. — Dry  soil ;  western 
Ontario  mostly, 

7.  V.  eorymbo'sum,  L.,  (Swamp  Blueberry)  is  a  tall 
shrub  (3-10  feet  i  growing  in  swamps  and  low  grounds,  witJi 
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leaces  varying  fi'oin  dvat.e  tn  plIipticHl  -  iHiirculHlt^  ;mi'1 
tlowers  and  berries  very  much  the  saiiu;  as  those  in  -No.  -J, 
but  the  berries  ripen  later. 

Var.  amoe'nuni,  Gray,  has  the  leaves  bristly-ciliate, 
green  both  sides,  shining  above. — S.W.  Ontario. 

Var.  pal'lidum,  Gray,  has  the  leaves  mostly  glabrous, 
pale  or  whitish,  glauc(jus  at  least  underneath,  and  serru- 
late with  bristly  teeth. — Atl.  Prov.;  also  Niagara  Eivei'. 

Var.  atroeoe'eum,  Gray,  lias  the  leaves  entire,  downy, 
or  woolly  underneath,  as  well  as  the  branchlets. — ChieHy 
eastward. 

8.  V.  stamin'eum,  L.  (Deer-berry.  Squaw  Huckle- 
berry.) Stem  diffusely  branching,  2-3  feet  high.  Leaves 
ovate  or  oval,  pale,  whitish  beneath.  Corolla  open-bell- 
shaped,  5-lobed,  greenish-white  or  purplish.  Anthers  2- 
awned  on  the  back,  much  exserted.  Flowers  slender-pedi- 
celled.  Beiries  greenish  or  yellowish,  large.  —  Niagara 
River,  above  Queenston. 

3.  CHIOG'EXES,  Salisb.    Creeping  Snowbekry. 

C.  hispid' ula,  Torr.  and  Gr.     Leaves  very  small,  ovate 

and  jaointed,  on  short  petioles,  the  margins  revoiute.     The 

lower  surface  of  the  leaves  and  the  branches  clothed  with 

rusty  bristles.     Berries  bright  white. — Bogs  and  cool  woods. 

4.  AltCTOSTAPH'TLOS,  Adaus.    Bearberry 
A.    Uva-ursi,    Spreng.     Flowers    in    terminal    racemes. 
Leaves  alternate,   obovate  or   spathulate,  entire,  smooth. 
Berry  red. — Bare  hillsides. 

5.  EPld^'A,  L.    Ground  Laurel.   Trailing  Arbutus. 
E.  re'pens,  L.     (Mayflower.)    Flowers  in  small  axillary 
clusters  from  scaly  bracts.     Leaves  evergreen,  rotmded  and 
heart-shaped,  alternate,  on  slender  j^etioles.     Flowers  very 
fragrant. — Dry  woods  in  early  spring. 

6.  e.lIiLTHE'RIA,  Kahii.    Aromatic  Wintergreen. 
G.  procum'bens,  L.    (Teaberry.    AVintergreen).    Flow- 
ers mostlj'  single  in  the  axils,  nodding.     Leaves  obovate  or 
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)val,  obscurely  serrate,  evergreen.    Berry  bright  red,  edible. 
—Cool  Avoods,  chiefly  in  the  shade  uf  evergreens. 

7.  f'ASSAX'DR.i,  Dr>ii.    Leather-leak. 
C.  ealyeula'ta,  Don.     Flowers  in  1-sided  leafy  racemes. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  flat. — Bogs. 

8.  AXDROM'EDA,  L.    Anbromeda. 
A.  polifo'lia,  L.     Stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  6-18  inches 
liigh.     Leaves  oblong-linear,  with    strongly  revolute  mar- 
gins, white  beneath. — Bogs. 

9.  CALLfXA,  Sallsb.  Heather. 
C.  VUlga'riS,  Salisb.  (Heather.)  A  low  evergreen  shrub 
with  numerous  opposite  minute  leaves,  mostly  auricled  at 
the  base.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminating  very  short 
shoots,  forming  close  racemes  mostly  one-sided,  rose-coloured 
or  white.  Calyx  of  4  sepals.  Corolla  4-parted,  bell-shaped. 
Calyx  and  corolla  both  persistent  and  becoming  dry.  Sta- 
mens 8.  Capsule  4-celled. — Found  sparingly  in  a  few  places 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 
10.  KAL'MIA,  L.    American  Laurel. 

1.  K.  giau'ea,  Ait.  (Pale  Laukel.)  A  straggling  shrub 
about  a  foot  high,  with  few-flowered  terminal  corymbs. 
Branchlets  2-edged.  Leaves  opposite,  oblong,  the  margins 
revolute.     Flowers^  an  inch  across. — Bogs. 

2.  K.  angustifolia,  L.  (Sheep  Laitrel.  Lambkill. ) 
Leaves  opposite  or  in  threes,  oblong,  obtuse,  petioled. 
Corymbs  lateral,  mantj-jloirered.  Pod  depressed.  Pedicels 
recurved  in  fruit. — Bogs  and  damp  barren  grounds,  abun- 
dant eastward. 

II.  LE'DIM,  L.    Labrador  Tea. 
L.  latifO'lium,  Ait.     Flowers  white,  in  terminal  umbel- 
like clusters.     Leaves  elliptical  or  oblong.     Stamens  5,  or 
occasionally  6  or  7. — Bogs. 

13.  RHODODK.V'DKOX,  L.    (ROSE  BAT.     AZALEA.) 
R.  RhodO'Pa,    Don.     Corolla  irregular,    nearl}'   an  inch 
long,  two-lipped  ;  the  upper  lip  3-lobed  ;  the  lower  lip  of  two 
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oblong-linear,  curved,  nearly  or  quite  distinct  petals.  Sta- 
mens 10,  as  long  as  the  rose-coloured  corolla.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, oblong,  somewhat  pubescent.  Shrub. — Bogs  and 
damp  barrens,  from  Monti-eal  eastward. 

13.  PY'KOLA,  Tourn.    Wintergkeen.    Shin-leaI''. 

*  Style  straight,  narroioer  than  the  5-rayed  stigma. 

1.  P.  mi' nor,  L.  Leaves  roundish,  slightly  crenulate. 
thickish,  usually  longer  than  the  margined  petiole.  Baceme 
not  one-sided.  Flowers  white  or  rose-colour.  Style  short  and 
included  in  corolla. — Cold  woods,  Atl.  Prov.  and  north- 
ward. 

2.  P.  seeun'da,  L.  Easily  recognized  by  the  flowers  of 
the  dense  raceme  being  all  turned  to  one  side.  Leaves  ouaie. 
Style  long,  protruding. — Rich  woods.  Var.  pu'mila  has 
orbicular  leaves,  and  is  3-8- flowered. — Peat  -  bogs  and 
swamps. 

*  *  Style  declined,  the  apex  curved  upward.    Stigma  varrniver  than  the 
ring-like  apex  of  the  ntj^.t. 

3.  P.  rotundifo'lia,  L.  Leaves  orbicular,  thick,  shining, 
usually  shorter  than  the  petiole.  Calyx-lobes  lanceolate. 
Flowers  white,  or  in  var.  incama'ta  rose-purple. — Moist 
Avoods. 

Var.  asarifo'lia,  Hook.,  has  round-reniform  leaves,  and 
mostly  rose-coloured  j^etals. 

Var.  Uligino'sa,  Gray,  has  broadly  ovate  calyx-lobes, 
mostly  obovate  dull  leaves,  and  flesh-coloured  petals. 

4.  P.  ellip'tiea,  Nutt.  (Shin-i.eaf.)  Leaves  elliptical. 
thin,  dull,  usually  lo7iger  than  the  margined  petiole.  Flowers 
greenish- white. — Rich  woods. 

5.  P.  ehloran'tha,  Swartz,  has  small  roundish  dull 
leaves,  converging  greenish-white  petals,  and  the  anther-cells 
contracted  belon-  the  pore  into  a  distinct  neck  or  horn. — Open 
woods. 

14.  3IOXE'SE$,  Salisb.    One-flowered  Pybola. 
M.  uniflo'ra,  Gr.     (i/.  grandiflora,  Salisb.)    Leaves  thin, 
rounded,  veiny,  and  serrate.    Scape  2-4  inches  high,  bearing 
a  single  white  or  rose-coloured  flower. — Deep  woods. 
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15.  CHIMAPH'ILA.  Fur.«li.     PiPSlsSEWA. 

1.  C.  umbella'ta,  Nutt.  (Prime's  Pine.)  Leaves  wedge- 
lanceolate,  acute  at  the  bane.  Peduncles  4-7-fl()wered. 
Corolla  rose-  or  flesh-coloured. — Dry  woods. 

2.  C.  maeula'ta,  Pursh.  (Spotted  Wintergreex.J  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  the  upper  surface  varie- 
gated with  white. — Dry  woods. 

16.  MONOT'ROPA,  L.     Indian-Pipe.     PiNE-SAP. 

M.  uniflo'ra,  L.  i'Ixdiax-Pipe.  Corpse-Plant.)  Smooth, 
waxy-white,  turning  black  in  drying. — Dark  rich  woods. 

17.  PTEROS'FOBA,  Nutt.     PiNE-DKOPS. 

P.  Andromede'a,  Xutt.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate, 
urn-shajjed,  5-toothed,  persistent.  Stamens  10.  Stigma 
5-lohed.  Pod  5-lobed,  5-celled. — Usually  under  pines  in  dry 
woods. 

18.  Hl'POP'IT¥S,  Scop.    Pi.VE-SAP. 

H.  lanuglno'sa,  Nutt.  Somewhat  pubescent.  Sepals 
bract-like.  Stigma  ciliate.  Style  longer  than  the  ovary, 
hollow.     Pod  globular  or  oval. — Oak  and  pine  woods. 

Order  LIV.     PLUMBAGINA  CE.ffi.     iLeadwort  F.) 

Maritime  herbs  with  regular  pentamerous  flowers,  a 
plaited  calyx,  5  stamens  opposite  the  lobes  {or  separate 
petals)  of  the  corolla,  and  a  1-celled  and  1-seeded  ovary. 

STAT' ICE,  Tourn. 
S.  Limo'nium,  L.  (MAitsH-EosEMARY.)  A  maritime  herb, 
with  a  thick,  woody,  astringent  root,  and  oblong,  spathulate 
or  obovate-lanceolate  radical  leaves,  tipped  with  a  deciduous 
bristle.  Flowers  lavender-colour,  panicled  on  branching 
scapes.  Calyx  funnel-form,  membranaceous.  Corolla  of  5 
nearly  or  quite  distinct  petals,  with  the  5  stamens  severally 
borne  on  their  bases.  Ovary  1-celled  and  1-ovuled. — Salt 
marshes,  Atl.  Prov. 
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Order  LV.     AQUiFOLIA'CEiE.     (Holly  FAMri.v.) 

Shrubs  or  small  treos,  with  small  axillary  polygamous  or 
dioecious  flowei's,  the  j^arts  mostly  in  fours  or  sixes.  Calyx 
very  minute,  free  from  the  ovary.  Stamens  alternate  with 
the  petals,  attached  to  their  base,  the  corolla  being  almost 
polypetalous.  Anthers  opening  lengthwise.  Stigma  nearly 
sessile.     Fruit  a  berry-like  4-8-seeded  drupe. 

1.  ILE\,  L.    Holly. 

I.  vertieilla'ta,  Gr.  (Black  Alder.  Winterberry.)  A 
shrub  with  the  greenish  flowers  in  sessile  clusters,  or  the 
fertile  ones  solitary.  Parts  ,of  the  flowers  mostly  in  sixes. 
Fruit  bright  red.  Leaves  alternate,  obovate,  oval,  or  wedge- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  veiny,  serrate. — Swamps  and  low 
grounds. 

8.  NEMOPAN'TUES,  Raf.    Mountain  Holly. 

N.  Canadensis,  DC.  A  branching  shrub,  with  grey  bark, 
and  alternate  oblong  nearly  entire  smooth  leaves  on  slender 
petioles.  Flowers  on  long  slender  axillary  peduncles,  mostly 
solitary.  Petals  4-5,  oblong-linear,  distinct.  Fruit  light 
red. — Moist  woods. 

Order  LVI.     PRIMULA'CEiE.     (Primrose  Family.) 

Herbs  with  regular  perfect  flowers,  well  marked  by  having 
a  stamen  before  each  petal  or  lobe  of  the  corolla  and  inserted 
on  the  tube.  Ovary  1-celled,  the  placenta  rising  from  the 
base.     Style  1  ;  stigma  1. 

Synopsis  .of  the  Genera. 

*  Ste7nless.    Leaves  all  in  a  cluster  from  the  root. 

1.  Prini'ula.    Flowers  in  an  umbel  at  the  summit  of  a  simple  scape. 

Corolla  salver-shaped  or  funnel-form,  open  at  the  throat.   Stamens 
f),  included. 

2.  Audros'ace.    Flowers  very  small,  white,  in  nn  umbel  at  the  summit 

of  a  scape.    Corolla  salver-shaped  or  funnel-form,  constricted  at 
the  throat.    Stamens  included. — N.W. 

3.  Dodeciilli'eon.    Flowers  showy,  rose-coloured  or  white,  in  an  umbel 

at  the  summit  of  a  scape.    Corolla  refie.xed,  5-parted.    Stamens 
exserted,  connivent  in  a  slender  cone.— N.W. 
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•  '  Stems  Ifiafi/.     Corolla,  rotate,  wantiiig  in  Glaux. 

4.  Trleiita'Iis.  I^eaves  in  a  whorl  at  the  summit  of  a  slender  erect 
stem.  Calyx  usually  T-parted,  the  lobes  pointed.  Corolla  usually 
7-parted,  spreading,  without  a  tube.  Filaments  united  in  a  ring 
below.    Flowers  usually  only  one,  white  and  star-shaped. 

-■'.  Lyslniacli'ia.  Leafy-stemmed.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary  or  in  a 
terminal  raceme.  Calyx  usually  .i-parted.  Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
mostly  .5-parted,  and  sometimes  polypetalous. 

•i.  Glaux.  A  fleshy  herb  with  purplish  and  white  axillary  flowers. 
Corolla  tvanting,  the  calyx  petal-like.— Atl.  Prov. 

7.  Anagal'Iis.     Low   and  spreading.     Leaves  opposite   or   whorled, 

entire.  Flowers  variously  coloured,  solitary  In  the  axils.  Calyx 
5-parted.    Corolla  wheel-shaped,  .^-parted.    Filaments  bearded. 

8.  Sam'olns.    Smooth  and  spreading,  OlO  inches  high.    Corolla  bell- 

shaped,  .5-parted,  with  5  sterile  filaments  in  the  sinuses.  Calyx 
partially  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Flowers  very  small,  white, 
racemed.    Leaves  alternate. 

1.  PRm'ULA,  L.    Primkose.    Cowslip. 

1.  P.  farino'sa,  \^.  (Bird's-eye  P.)  Lower  surface  of 
the  leaves  covered  with  a  white  mealiness.  Corolla  lilac 
with  a  yellow  centre. — Shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  north- 
ward. 

2.  P.  Mistassin'iea,  Michx.  Leaves  not  mealy.  Corolla 
flesh-coloured,  the  lobes  obcordate. — Shores  of  the  Upper 
Lakes,  and  northwa^'d. 

3.  A:KDR0.S'A<'E.  Tourn. 
A.   septentriona'liS,  L.     Almost  glabrous,  2-10  inches 
high.      Leaves   lanceolate  to    oblong-lanceolate,    narrowed 
at  the  base,  toothed.     Bracts  of  the  involucre  awl-shaped. 
— N.W. 

3.  DODECATH'EON,  L.    AMERICAN  COWSLIP. 
D.  Mead'ia,  L.     (Shooting-Star.)     Smooth.     Leaves  ob- 
long or  spathulate.     Flowers  nodding  on  slender  ijedicels. — 
\.  W. 

4.  TRIEN'TA'LIS,  L.    Chickweed-Wintergreen. 
T.    America' na,    Pursh.      (Star- Flower.)     Leaves   thin 
and  veiny,  lanceolate,  tapering  towards  both  ends.     Petals 
pointed. — Moist  woods. 
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5.  L1SIMA<*H'IA,  Touni.     I/k.skstrifk. 

1.  L.  thyPSiflo'ra,  L.  (Tufted  J  loosestrife.)  Flowers 
in  spike-like  clusters  from  the  axil§  of  a  few  of  the  upper 
leaves.  Petals  lance-linear,  purplish-dotted,  as  many  minute 
teeth  between  them.  Leaves  scale-like  below,  the  upper 
lanceolate,  opposite,  sessile,  dark-dotted. — "Wet  swamps. 

2.  L.  Strlcta,  Ait.  Flowers  on  slender  pedicels  in  a  long 
terminal  raceme.  Petals  lance-oblong,  streaked  with  dark 
lines.  Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  sessile, 
dark-dotted. — Low  grounds. 

3.  L.  quadrifo'lia,  L,  Flowers  on  long  slender  peduncles 
fro-ni  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Petals  streaked.  Leaves 
in  ivhorls  of  4  or  5,  ovate-lanceolate,  dark-dotted. — Sandy 
soil. 

4.  L.  Cilia'ta,  L.  {Steironema  ciliatum,  Eaf.,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  Flowers  nodding  on  slender  peduncles  from  the 
upper  axils.  Petals  not  streaked  or  dotted.  Leaves  opposite, 
not  dotted,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  cordate  at  the  base,  on 
(ong fringed  petioles. — Low  grounds. 

5.  L.  longifo'liaj  Walt.  {Steironema  longifolium,  Gray, 
in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  Petals  not  streaked  or  dotted. 
Stem-leaves  sessile,  narrowly  linear,  2-4  inches  long,  the 
margins  sometimes  revolute.  Stem  4-angled. — Moist  soil, 
western  Ontario. 

6.  L.  laneeola'ta,  Walt.  (Steironema  lanceolatum,Gra,y.) 
Stem  erect,  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate  to  oblong  and 
linear,  narrowed  into  a  short  margined  petiole,  or  the  lowest 
short  and  broad  on  long  petioles,  not  dotted.  Petals  not 
streaked  or  dotted. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

7.  L.  nummula'ria,  L.,  (Money- wort),  has  escaped  from 
gardens  in  a  few  places.  Stem  trailing  and  creeping, 
smooth.  Leaves  roundish,  small,  opposite.  Peduncles 
axillary,  1-flowered. — Damp  places. 

6.  GLAVX,  Tourn. 
G.  marit'ima,  L.     (Sea-Milkwort.)     a  fleshy  herb,  with 
usually  opposite,   oblong,   entire,    sessile  leaves.      Flowers 
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single  in  the  axils,  nearly  sossilf.  Calyx  hell-sliai>cil,  Ti-clefi, 
pvirplish  and  white.  Corolla  wanting.  Stamens  ^,  on  the 
base  of  the  calyx.  Capsule  5-valved,  few-seeded. — Sea-shore, 
Atl.  Prov. 

!.  ANAVAL'LIS,  Tourn.     Pimpernel. 

A.  arven'Sis,  L.  (Common  Pimpernel.)  Petals  obovate, 
fringed  with  mimite  teeth,  mostly  bluish  or  purplish.  Flowers 
closing  at  the  approach  of  rain.  Leaves  ovate,  sessile. — 
Sandy  fields  and  garden  soil. 

8.  SAM'OLIIS,  L.    Tourn.    Water-Pimpernel.    Brook-weed. 

S.  Valeran'di,  L.,  var.  Ameriea'nus,  Gray,  stem  slen- 
der, diffusely  branched.  Tlie  slender  pedicels  each  with  a 
bractlet  at  the  middle. — Wet  places,  not  common. 

Order  LVII.     PLANTAGINA'CEiE.     (Plantain  Family.) 

Herbs,  with  the  leaves  all  radical,  and  the  flowers  in  a 
close  spike  at  the  summit  of  a  naked  scape.  Calyx  ol'  4 
sepals,  persistent.  Corolla  4-lobed,  thin  and  membranace- 
ous, spreading.  Stamens  4,  usually  with  long  filaments, 
inserted  on  the  corolla.  Pod  2-celled,  tlie  top  coming  off 
like  a  lid.  Leaves  ribbed.  The  principal  genus  is 
PLANTA'GO,  L.    Plantain.    Rib-Grass. 

1.  P.  major,  L.  (Common  P.)  Spike  long  and  slender. 
Leaves  5-7-ribbed,  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  with  chan- 
nelled petioles.  Pod  7-16-seeded. — Moist  ground  about  dwel- 
lings. 

2.  P.  Kamtsehat'iea,  Hook.  (P.  BugelH,  Decaisne,  in 
Macoun's  Catalogue.)  Resembling  small  forms  of  No.  1, 
but  jjod,  4-seeded. 

3.  P.  laneeola'ta,  L.  (Eib-Grass.  English  Plantain.) 
Spike  thick  and  dense,  short.  Leaves  3-5-ribbed,  lanceolate 
or  lanceolate-oblong.  Scape  grooved,  long  and  slenrler.— 
Dry  fields  and  banks. 

4.  P.  eorda'ta,  Lam.  Tall  and  glabrous.  Bracts  round- 
ovate,  fleshy.     Pod  2-4-seeded.— South-western  Ontario. 
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5.  P.  maFit'ima,  L.,  var.  juneoi'des,  Gr.,  with  very 
narrow  and  slender  spike,  and  linear  fleshy  leaves,  is  found 
on  the  sea-coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 

6.  P.  eriop'oda,  Torr.  Usually  a  mass  of  yelloiviah  wool 
at  the  base.  Leaves  thickish,  oblanceolate  to  obovate,  with 
stout  short  petioles.  Pod  never  more  than  4-seeded. — Atl. 
sea-coast  and  N.W. 

7.  P.  Patagon'iea,   Jacq.,  var.  gnaphalioides,  (;ray. 

White  ivith   silky  wool.      Leaves  oblong-linear  to  filiform. 
Spike  very  dense,  woolly. — Dry  soil,  N.W. 

Order  LVIII.     LENTIBULARIACEiE.     (Bladderwort  F.) 

Small  aquatic  or  marsh  herbs,  Avith  a  2-lipped  calyx  i.nd 
a  personate  corolla  with  a  spur  or  sac  underneath.  Sta- 
mens 2.  Ovary  as  in  Primulacese.  Chiefly  represented  by 
the  two  following  genera  :  — 

1.  IiTRICULA'RIA,  L.    Bladder  WORT. 

1.  U.  vulga'ris,  L.  (Greater  Bladderwort.)  Inmiersed 
leaves  crowded,  finely  dissected  into  capillary  divisions, 
furnished  with  small  air-bladders.  Flowers  yellow,  several 
in  a  raceme  on  a  naked  scape.  Corolla  closed;  the  spur 
conical  and  shorter  than  the  lower  lip. — Ponds  and  slow 
waters. 

2.  U.  interme'dia,  Hayne.  Immersed  leaves  4  or  5  times 
forked,  the  divisions  Jinear-awl-shaped,  minutely  bristle- 
toothed  on  the  margin,  not  bladder-hearing ,  the  bladders 
being  on  leafless  branches.  Stem  3-6  inches  long.  Scape 
very  slender,  8-6  inches  long,  bearing  few  yellow  flowers. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  much  longer  than  the  palate  ;  tlie 
spur  closely  pressed  to  the  broad  lower  lip. — Shallow  waters. 

3.  U.  eornu'ta,  Michx.,  with  an  awl-shaped  spur  turned 
downward  and  outward,  and  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla 
helmet-shaped,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  jsarts  of 
Ontario.     Flowers  yellow.     Leaves  iwl-shaped. 

4.  U.  elandesti'na,  Nutt.  Stero.3  and  scapes  slender. 
Leaves  hair-like,  bearing  small  bladders.     Corolla  yellow; 
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lower  lip  3-lobed,  longer  than  the  thick,  blunt  spur.  Sub- 
merged stems  bearing  cleistogamous  flowers. — Ponds,  Atl. 
Prov. 

5.  U.  gib'ba,  L.  Scape  only  1-3  inches  high,  1-2-flowered, 
with  very  slender  short  branches  at  the  base,  bearing  capil- 
lary root-like  leaves  and  scattered  bladders.  Corolla  yellow, 
the  lower  lip  with  sides  reflexed.  Spur  very  thick  and 
blunt,  conical,  gibbous. — Shallow  water,  central  and  S.  W. 

Ontario. 

•>.  PIXiLK'TLA,  L.    BurrERWORT. 

P.  vulga'ris,  L.    A  small  and  stemless  perennial  growing 

on  damp  rocks.     Scapes  1-flowered.     Leaves  entire,  ovate  or 

elliptical,  soft-fleshj',   clustered  at   the  roct.     Upper  lip  of 

the  calyx  3-cleft,  the  lower  2-cleft.     Corolla  violet,  the  lips 

very  unequal,  the  palate  open,  and  hairy  or  sjaotted. — Shore 

of  Lake  Huron. 

Order  LIX.     OROBANCHA'CEiE.     (Bkoomkape  F.) 

Parasitic  herbs,  destitute  of  green  foliage.  C<  n  11a  more 
or  less  2-lipped.  Stamens  did3-namous.  Ovary  1-celled  with 
2  or  4  parietal  placentif,  manj'-seeded. 

1.  KI»lPHK'<;rs,  Xutt.    (Beech-drops.) 

E.  Virginia'na,  Bart.  A  yellowish-brown  branching 
plant,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  beech-trees.  Plowers  race- 
mose or  spiked;  the  upper  sterile,  with  long  corolla;  the 
lower  fertile,  with  short  corolla. 

2.  COJTOPH'OLIS,  'Wallroth.    Squaw-root. 

C.  America' na,  Wallroth.  A  chestnut-coloured  or  yel- 
low plant  found  in  clusters  in  oak  woods  in  early  summer, 
3-fi  inches  higli  and  rather  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness. 
I'he  stem  covered  with  fleshy  scales  so  as  to  i-esemble  a  cone. 
Flowers  under  the  upper  scales  ;  stamens  projecting. 

;$.  AFHYl'lON,  Mitchell.    Naked  Broom-rape.    Cancer-koot. 

1.  A.  uniflo'rum,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Plant  j'ellowish-brown. 
Flower  solitary  at  the  top  of  a  naked  scape,  fitem  subter- 
ranean or  nearly   no,  short  and    scaly.     Scapes  3-5  inches 
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high.  Calyx  5-cleft,  the  divisions  lauce-avvl-shaped.  Corolla 
with  a  long  curved  tube  and  5-loted  border,  and  2  yellow- 
bearded  folds  in  the  throat.  Stigma  2-lipped. — Woods,  in 
early  summer. 

2.  A.  faseieula'tum,  Gray.  Srabj  stem  erect,  and  rising 
B  or  4  inches  above  the  ground,  mostly  longer  than  the 
crowded  peduncles. — N.W.;    parasitic  on  Artemisia,  etc. 

Order  LX.     SCROPHULARIA'CE.ffi.     (Figwort  T.) 

Hei-bs  distinguished  bj'.a  2-lippe(l  or  more  or  less  irregular 
corolLi,  stamens  usually  4  and  didj'namous,  or  only  2,  for 
in  Verbascum  5)  and  a  2-celled  and  usually  many-seeded 
ovary.     Style  1  ;  stigma  entire  or  2-lobed. 

Synopsis  of  llic  tieiiera. 

*  Corolla  toheel-sliaped,  and  only  slif/htly  irregular. 

1.  TerbaK'fiiiii.    Stamens  (with  anthers )  5.    Flowers  in   a  Ions'  'cr- 

niiniil  spike.  Corolla  5-parted,  nearly  regular.  Filaments  (or 
some  of  them)  woolly. 

2.  Veruu'lca.    Stamens  only  2;  filaments  long  and  slender.    Corolla 

mostly  -(-parted,  nearly  or  quiie  regular.    Pod  flattisli.    Flowers 
solitary  in  the  axils,  or  forming  a  terminal  raceme  or  spike. 
-■:  >:  Qorolla  2-lij)ped,  or  tubular  and  irregular. 
—  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  embracing  the  lower  in  the  bud,  except  occa- 
sionally in  Miiuulii.s. 

3.  Lliia'i'ia.     Corolla  personate  (Fig.  181,  Parti.),  with  a  longer  spur 

beneath.    Stamens  4.    Flowers  yellow,  in  a  crowded  raceme. 

4.  iScropliiila'rin.    Corolla  tubular,  somewhat  inflated,  5-lo))ed  ;  the  4 

upper  lobes  erect,  the  lower  one  spreading.  Stamens  with  anthers 
4,  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  in  the  form  of  a  scale  on  the  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla.  Flowers  small  and  dingy,  forming  a  narrow  ter- 
minal panicle.    Stem  4-sided. 

5.  CollinN'ia.    Corolla  2-cleft,  the  short  tube  saccate  on  the  upper  side ; 

the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  sac-like  and  enclosing  the  4 
declined  stamens;  the  upper  lip  2-cleft,  the  lobes  partly  turned 
backward.  Fifth  stamen  rudimentary.  Leaves  opposite.  Flow- 
ers blue  and  white,  in  umbel-like  clusters. 

6.  Chelo'iir.    Corolla  inflated-tubular  (Fig.  180,  Part  I.\    Stamens  4, 

with  woolly  tilamenis  and  anthers,  and  a  tiftli  filament  without 
an  anther.    Flowers  white,  in  a  close  terminal  spike. 
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^  Peutste'mou.  Corolla  2-lipped,  gradually  widening  upwards.  Sta- 
mens 4,  with  a  fifth  sterile  filament,  the  latter  yellow-bearded. 
Flowers  white  or  purplish,  in  a  loose  panicle. 

8.  Nim'ulns.  Calyx  5-angled  and  n-toothed.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
erect  or  reflexed-spreading,  the  lower  spreading,  3-lobed.  Stamens 
4,  alike  ;  no  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Stigma  2-lipped.  Flowers  blui; 
or  yellow,  solitary  on  axillary  peduncles. 
0.  Grati'ola.  Corolla  tubular  and  2-Iipped.  Stamens  loith  anthers 
only  2,  included.  Flowers  with  a  yellowish  tube,  on  axillary 
peduncles,  solitary.    Style  dilated  at  the  apex. 

1".  Ilysau'tlies.    Corolla  tubular  and  2-lipped.    Stamens  with  anthers 
only  3,  included  ;  also  a  pair  of  filaments  lohich  are  two-lobed  hut 
without  anthers.    Flowers  purplish,  axillary.    Style  2-lipped  at 
the  apex. 
-^  -<-  Loiver  lip  of  the  corolla  embracing  the  upper  in  the  bud. 

11.  Gerar'dla.    Corolla  funnel-form,  swelling  above,  the  5  spreadivy 

lobes  more  or  less  unequal.  Stamens  4,  strongly  didynamous, 
hairy.  Style  long,  enlarged  at  the  apex.  Flowers  purple  or  yel- 
low, solitary  on  axillary  peduncles,  or  sometimes  forming  a 
raceme. 

12.  Castille'ia.    Corolla  tubular  and  2-lipped,  its  tube  included  in  the 

tubular  and  flattened  calyx  ;  the  upper  lip  long  and  narrow  and 
flattened  laterally,  the  lower  short  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  did.^- 
namous.  Floral  leaves  scarlet  (rarely  yellow)  in  our  species. 
Corolla  pale  yellow. 
1.3.  Orthofai'p'uM.  Corolla  tubular  and  2-lipped.  Calyx  tubular-cam - 
panulate,  4-cleft.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  much  narrower  than 
the  inflated  lower  one.  Flowers  golden  yellow,  in  a  dense  spike. 
— N.W. 

11.  Eiipbra'.sia.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  erect,  24o6erf, 
the  sides  turned  back  ;  the  lower  spreading.  Stamens  4,  under  the 
upper  lip.  Very  small  herbs,  with  whitish  or  bluish  spiked 
flowers.    (Chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  and  north  of  Lake  Superior). 

l-'>.  Bart'sfa.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  entire,  the  sides 
not  turned  back.  Flowers  small,  rose-red,  in  loose  spikes.  Sniall 
herbs  with  opposite  sessile  leaves. — Atl.  sea-coast  chiefly. 

ii).  Rhiiian'thu»>.  Calyx  flat,  greatly  inflated  in  fruit,  4-toothed. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched,  flat,  with  a  minute  tooth  on  each 
side  below  the  apex.  Stamens  4.  Flowers  yellow,  solitary  in  the 
axils,  nearly  sessile,  the  whole  forming  a  crowded  1-sided  spike. 
(Chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  and  north  of  Lake  Superior.) 

17.  Pediriila'rls.  Calyx  split  in  front,  not  inflated  in  fruit.  Coroll.^ 
I'-lipped.  the  uiiper  lip  arched  or  hooded,  incurved,  flat,  2-toot  lied 
undertheapex.    Stamens  4.    Podflal,  somewhat  sioord-sliaped. 
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18.  Melanipy'riiin.  Calyx  4-cle/t,  the  lobes  gharp-pointed .  Corolla 
f?Teenish-yellow  ;  upper  lip  arched,  compressed,  the  lower  3-lobed 
at  the  apex.  Stamens  4 ;  anthers  hairy.  Pod  1-4-seeded,  flat, 
oblique.  Upper  leaves  larger  than  the  lower  ones  and  fringed 
with  bristly  teeth  at  the  base. 

1.  VERBA8'€UiM,  L.     MULLEIN. 

J.  V.  Thap'SUS,  L.    (Common  Mullein.)    A  tall  and  very 

wcjolly  herb,  with  the  simple  stem  winged  by  the  decurrent 
bases  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  yellow,  forming  a  dense  spike. 
— Fields  and  roadsides  everywhere. 

2.  V.  Blatta'ria,  L.  (Moth  M.)  stem  slender,  nearly 
smooth.  Lower  leaves  petioled.  doubly  serrate ;  the  upper 
partly  clasping.  Flowers  whitish  with  a  purple  tinge,  in  a 
loose  raceme.  Filaments  all  violet -bearded. — Roadsides;  not 
common  northward. 

3.  VEKON'H'A,  L.    Speedwell. 

1.  V.  Americana,  Schweinitz.  (American  Brooklime.) 
Flowers  pale  blue,  in  opposite  axillary  racemes.  Leaves 
mostly  petioled,  thickish,  serrate.  Pod  smoUen. — A  common 
plant  in  brooks  and  ditches. 

2.  V.  anagal'lis,  L.,  (Water  Speedwell)  is  much  like 
No.  I,  but  the  leaves  are  sessile,  with  a  heart-shaped  base. 

3.  V.  seutella'ta,  L.  (Marsh  S.)  Flowers  pale  blue,  in 
racemes,  chieiiy  irom  alternate  axils.  Leaves  sessile,  linear, 
opposite,  hardly  toothed.  Hacemes  1  or  2,  slender  and  zig- 
zag. Flowers  few.  Pods  very  flat,  notched  at  both  ends. — 
Bogs. 

Var.  pubeseens,  Macoun,  has  hairy  stem  and  leaves. 

4.  V.  offleina'lis,  L.  (Common  S.)  Flowers  light  blue. 
Stem  prostrate,  rooting  at  the  base,  piubescent.  Leaves 
short-petioled,  obovatc-elliptical,  serrate.  Racemes  dense, 
chiefly  from  alternate  axils.  Pod  obovate  -  triangular, 
strongly  flattened,  notched. — Hillsides  and  open  woods. 

5.  V.  ehamSB'drys,  L.  Flowers  pale  blue.  Stem  pubes- 
cent, at  least  in  2  lines,  from  a  creeping  base.  Leaves 
nearly  sessile,  ovate  or  cordate,  incisely  crenate.     Racemes 
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axillary,    loosely    flowered.      Pod    triangular- obcordate. — 
Chiefly  eastward  ;  also  at  Niagara  Falls. 

6.  V.  SerpyllifO'lia,  L.  (Thyme-leaved  S.j  Flowers 
whitish  or  pale  blue,  in  a  loose  terminal  raceme.  Stem 
nearly  smooth,  branched  at  the  creeping  base.  Leaves 
obscurely  crenate,  the  lowest  petioled.  Pf)d  flat,  notched. — 
Roadsides  and  fields.     Plant  only  2  or  3  inches  high. 

7.  V.  peregri'na,  L.  TXeckweed.)  Flowers  whitish, 
xolitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upijer  leaves^  short- pedicelled. 
Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stem  4-9  inches  high,  near- 
ly smooth.  Pod  orbicular,  slightly  notched.- -Waste  places 
and  cultivated  grounds. 

8.  V.  arven'sis,  L.  (Cokx  Speedwell.)  Flowers  (blue) 
as  in  ISo.  7,  but  the  stem  is  hairy,  and  the  pod  inversely 
heart-shaped. — Cultivated  soil. 

9.  V.  agres'tis,  L.  (Field  Speedwell.)  Leaves  round 
or  ovate,  crenate,  petioled.  Flowers  small,  in  the  axils  of  the 
ordinary  leaves,  long- j^ed icelled.  Seeds  few,  cup-shaped. — 
Sandy  fields,  Atl.  Prov.  (Int.  from  Eu.) 

10.  V.  Buxbaum'ii,  Tenore.  Leaves  as  in  the  last. 
Fluwtirs  (blue)  large,  long-pedicelled,  in  the  axils  of  tlie 
ordinary  leaves.  Calyx-lobes  widelj-  spreading  in  fruit. 
Pod  obcordate-triaugular,  broadly  notched,  many -seeded. — 
Atl.  Prov. 

:{.  LIXA'BIA,  Tourii.    Toad-Flax. 

1.  L.  vulgaris,  Mill.  (Toad-Flax.  Butter- axd-Eggs.) 
Leaves  crowded,  linear,  pale  green.  Corolla  pale  yellow, 
with  a  deeper  yellow  or  orange-coloured  palate. — Roadsides. 

2.  L.  Canadensis,  Spreng.  (Wild  Toad-Flax.)  A 
slender  herb,  with  linear,  entire,  alternate  leaves.  Flowers 
blue,  small,  in  a  naked,  terminal  raceme.  Spur  of  corolla 
curved,  filiform. — Sandy  soil,  Atl.  Prov. 

3.  L.  eymbala'ria,  ^lill.  A  delicate  little  trailing  plant, 
with  thickisli  3  .'globed  k-aves  on  lonir  petioles,  .nnd  smnll 
yellow  and  purple  flowers. — A  garden  escape. 
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4.  SCROPHIJLA'RIA,  Tourn.    FiGWORT. 

S.  nodosa,  L..  var.  Marilandiea,  Gr.    Stem  smooth, 

3-4  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  the  upper  lanceolate, 
serrate. — Damp  thickets.  (There  appear  to  be  two  forms, 
one  with  broad  leaA'es  and  greenish-brown  flowers,  and  the 
other  with  narrow  leaves  and  greenish-yellow  flowers.) 

5.  COLLIXS'IA,  Nutt. 

1.  C.  verna,  Xutt.  Slender,  6-20  inches  high.  Lower 
leaves  ovate,  upjDer  ovate-lanceolate,  clasping.  Corolla 
(blue  and  white)  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Peduncles 
long. — Western  Ontario. 

2.  C.  parviflo'Fa,  Dougl.  Smaller.  Corolla  (blue)  very 
small,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Peduncles  short. — 
Chiefly  N.W. 

6.  CHELO'NE,  Tourn.    Turtle-HKAD. 
C.  glabra,  L.   stem  smooth,  erect  and  branching.    Leaves 
short-petioled,   lance-oblong,   serrate,    opposite.      Bracts   of 
the  flowers  concave. — Wet  places. 

1.  HEXTSTE'MOX,  Mitchell.    Beard-tongue. 

1.  P.  pubes'cens.  Stem  1-3  feet  high,  ptxbescent ;  the 
panicle  more  or  less  clammy.  Throat  of  the  corolla  almost 
closed.     Stem  leaves  lanceolate,  clasping. — Dry  soil. 

2.  P.  g-ra'eilis,  Nutt.  Stem  1  foot  high  or  less,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  viscid-pubescent  above.  Corolla  tubular- 
funnel- form,  the  throat  open,  lilac- jjurple  or  whitish. — 
N.W. 

3.  P.  aeumina'tUS,  Dougl.  stem  6-2U  inches  high,  stout, 
glabrous  and  glaucous.  Leaves  thick,  the  lower  obovate  or 
oblong,  the  upper  lanceolate  to  broadly  ovate  or  clasping. 
Panicle  narrow,  leafy  below. — N.W. 

4.  P.  erista'tus,  Nutt.  Pubescent,  and  viscid-pubescent 
above.  Leaves  from  linear-lanceolate  to  oblong.  Corolla 
funnel-form,  the  lower  lip  long-villous  within.  Sterile  fila- 
ment copiously  yelloic-bearded.—'N ."W . 
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5.  P.  confer'tus,   Dougl.,  var.    eseruleo  -  puppureus. 

Gray,  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  interrupted  apike-like 
panicle,  which  consists  of  2  to  5  dense  verticillate  clusters. 
Corolla  narrow,  the  lower  lip  conspicuously  bearded  within. 

— N.W. 

8.  MIM'ULUS,  L.   Monkey-flower. 

1.  M.  ring'ens,  L.  Stem  square,  1-2  feet  high.  CoroUa 
blue,  an  inch  long.  (A  white-flowered  variety  is  sometimes 
met  with.  I  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  clasping. — Wet 
places. 

2.  M.  Jamesii,  Torr.  Stem  creeping  at  the  base.  Corolla 
yellow,  small.  Leaves  roundish  or  kidney-shaped,  nearly 
sessile.     Calyx  inflated  in  fruit. — In  cool  springs. 

».  GRATI'OLA.  L.    Hedge-Htssop. 

1.  G.  ViPginia'na,  L.  Stem  4-6  inches  high,  clammy 
with  minute  pubescence  above.  Sterile  filaments  minute  or 
none.   Leaves  lanceolate.    Peduncles  slender. — Moist  places. 

2,  G.  au'rea,  Muhl.  Nearly  glabrous.  Sterile  filaments 
slender,  tipped  with  a  little  head.     Corolla  golden  yellow. 

10.  ILYSAN'THEs,  Raf.    False  Pimpernel. 
I.  gratioloi'des,    Benth.     Stem  4-8   inches   high,    much 
branched,  diffusely  spreading.      Leaves  ovate,  rounded  or 
oblong,  the  upper  partly  clasping. — Wet  places. 

11.  GERAR'DIA,  L.    Gerardia. 

1.  G.  purpu'Pea,  L.  (Purple  Gerardia.)  Corolla  rose- 
purple.  Leaves  linear,  acute,  rough-margined.  Flov^ers  an 
inch  long,  on  short  peduncles, — Low  grounds. 

Var.  pauper' cula,  Gray,  is  smoother,  with  smaller  and 
lighter-coloured  corolla. 

2.  G.  tenuifo'lia,  Vahl.  (Slexder  G.)  Corolla  rose- 
purple.  Leaves  linear,  acute.  Flowers  about  J  o?i  inch 
long,  on  long  thread-like  peduncles, — Dry  woods. 

3.  G.  fla'va,  L.  (Downy  G.)  Corolla  yellow,  woolly 
inside.  Stem  3-4  feet  high,_^ne/2^  pubescent.  Leaves  oblong 
cr  lance-shaped,  the  upper  entire,  the  lower  usually  more 
or  less  pinnatifid,  downy-pubescent.— Woods. 
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4.  G.  querelfo'lia,  Pursh.  (Smooth  ri.)  Corolla  yellow, 
wooll"  inside.  Stem  3-6  feet  high,  smoofh  and  fjlaucons. 
Lover  leaves  twice-pinnatifid,  the  upper  pinnatifid  oi 
entire,  smooth. — Woods. 

5.  Q.  pedieula'ria,  L.     (Cut-leaved G.)    Nearly  smooth. 
Flowers  nearly  as  in  Nos.  3  and  4.    Stem  2-3  feet  high,  verj 
leafy,  much  branched.     Leaves  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  cut  and  • 
toothed. — Thickets. 

18.  CASTILLE'IA,  Mutis.    Paixted-Cup. 

1.  C.  eoeein'oa,  Spreng.    (Scarlet  Painted-Cup.)    Caly? 
2-cleft,  yellowish.     Stem  pubescent  or  hairy,  1-2  feet  high 
The    stem-leaves    nearest    the    flowers    3-cleft,    the    lobes; 
toothed,  bright  scarlet.     (A   yellow-bracted  form  occurs  or 
the  shore  of  Lake  Huron.)-  -Sandy  soil. 

2.  C.  pal'lida. Kunth., var.  septentrionalis,  Gray.  Calyx 

equally  cleft,  divisions  2-cleft.  Upper  lip  of  corolla  decidedlji 
shorter  than  the  tube.  Lower  leaves  linear ;  upper  broader, 
mostly  entire  ;  the  floral  oblong  or  obovate,  greenish-white  . 
varying  to  yellowish,  purple  or  red. — Atl.  Prov.  and  north 
ward. 

3.  C.  sessiliflo'ra,  Pursh.  Calyx  more  deeply  cleft  itt 
front,  the  narrow  lobes  deeply  2-cleft.  Leaves  mostly  3^5 
cleft,  the  floral  ones  similar,  and  not  coloured. — N.W. 

4.  C.  minia'ta, — Dougl.  Calyx  about  equally  cleft  befon; 
and  behind,  the  lobes  2-cleft.  Corolla  over  an  inch  long,  the 
upper  lip  linear,  longei  than  the  tube.  Leaves  lanceolate 
or  linear,  entire,  the  floral  ones  usually  bright  red. — N.W. 

13.  ORrHOCARP'IJS,  Nutt. 
0.   lu'teus,    Nutt.     Stem  about  1    foot  high,   pubescent 
sometimes  viscid.     Leaves  linear  to  lanceolate,   sometime". 
H-cleft.     Bracts  not  coloured. — N.W. 

14.  EIJFHRA'SIA,  Tourn.    Eyebright. 
E.  Offlcina'lis,   L.,  is  rather  common  on  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  sea-coast.     Flowers  white,   with  purple 
veins.     Lowest  leaves  crenate,  those  next  the  ^oy<&T&  bristly- 
toothed. 
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Var.  Tartar'iea,  Benth.,  has  pale  purple  flowers 
l.->.  R.4RT  SIA,  r,. 

B.  Odonti'tes,  Huds.  Stem  branching,  scabrous-puoes- 
cent.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  coarsely  and  remotely 
Kerrate.  -  Atl.  sea-coast. 

16.  RHIVAVTHIS,  L.    Tellow-Rattle. 
R.  Crista-galli,  L.     (Common  Yeli.o\v-Eattle.)    Locali- 
ties much  the  same  as  those  of  Euphrasia.     Seeds  broadly 
winged,  rattling  in  the  inflated  calyx  when  ripe. 

IT.  PEDK'ELA'RIS.  Tourn.    Locsewort. 

1.  P.  Canadensis,  L.  (Common  Lousewort.  Wood  Bet- 
oNY.)  Stems  clustered,  simple,  hairy.  Lowest  leaves  pin- 
nate! y-parted.  Flowers  in  a  short  spike.  —  Copses  and 
banks. 

2.  P.  laneeola'ta,  Michx.,  has  a  nearly  simple,  smooth, 
upright  stem,  and  oblong-lanceolate  cut-toothed  leaves. 
Calyx  2-lobed,  leafy-crested.     Pod  ovate. — Grassy  swamps. 

3.  P.  Furbish'iaB,  Watson.  Leaves  pinnately-parted,  and 
bhe  short  oblong  divisions  pinnately  cut,  or  fin  the  upper) 
serrate.  Calyx-lobes  5.  Upper  lip  of  corolla  straight  and 
beakless. — River  banks,  Atl.  Prov. 

18.  MEL AMPY'RU.M,  Tourn.    Cow- Wheat. 
M.    Ameriea'num,    ^lichx.      Leaves    lanceolate,    short- 
petioled  ;  the  lower  ones  entire. — Open  woods. 

Order  LXL     VERBENA' CE^.    TVervain  Family.) 

Herbs  (with  us),  with  opposite  leaves,  didynamous  sta- 
mens, and  corolla  either  irregularly  5-lobed  or  2-lipped. 
Ovary  in  Verbena  4-celled  (Avhen  ripe  splitting  into  4  nut- 
lets) and  in  Phryma  1-celled,  but  in  no  case  4-lobed,  thus 
distinguishing  the  plants  of  this  Order  from  those  of  the 
next. 

Synopsis  of  tbe  Genera. 
1.  Yerbe'ua.    Flowers  in  spikes.     Calyx  tubular,  5-ribbed.    Corolla 
tultular,  salver-form,  the  border  rather  irregularly  5-cleft.    FruU 
splitting  into  4  DUUets. 
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2.  Phry'ina.  Flowers  in  loose  slender  spikes,  re/!ex«rfjn/rMi(.  Calyx 
cylindrical,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  of  three  slender  teeth. 
Corolla  2-lipped.    Ovary  1-ceIled  and  1-seeded. 

1.  VERBE'NA,  L.    Vervain. 

1.  V.  hasta'ta,  L.  (Blue  Vervain.)  Stem  3-5 feet  high. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  serrate.  Spikes  of 
purple  flowers  dense,  erect,  corymbed,  or  panicled. — Low 
meadows  and  fields. 

2.  V.  urtieifo'lia,  L.  (Nettle-leaved  V.)  Stem  tall. 
Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acute,  coarsely  serrate.  Spikes  of 
small  white  flowers  very  slender,  loosely  panicled. — Fields 
and  roadsides.  ' 

3.  V.  angUStifO'lia,  Michx.  Stem  ^ow.  Leaves  narrowly 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base,  sessile,  roughish,  slightly 
toothed.     Flowers  purple,  in  a  crowded  spike. — Dry  soil. 

4.  V.  bracteo'sa,  Michx.  Stem  spreading  or  procum- 
bent, hairy.  Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  cut-pinnatifid  or  8- 
cleft.  Spikes  single,  thick,  sessile,  leafy-bracted,  the  bracts 
longer  than  the  small  purple  flowers. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

3.  PHRVMA,  1..     LOPSEED. 
P.  LeptOStaeh'ya,   L.     Corolla   purplish   or  pale  rose- 
coloured.     Stem   slender    and    branching,    1-2   feet    high. 
Leaves  ovate,  coarsely-toothed. — Woods  and  thickets. 

Order  LXIL     ACANTHA'CE^.     (Acanthus  Family.) 

Herbs  (with  us),  with  opi^osite  leaves,  diaudrous  (or  didy- 
namousj  stamens  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  2-lipped  corolla, 
and  a  2-celled  and  several-seeded  capsule.  Seeds  flat,  sup- 
l^orted  by  hooked  projections  of  the  placentas.  Flowers 
commonly  much  bracted.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Represented  with 
us  by  the  single  genus 

DIANTHE'RA,  Gronov.    "^yAXEK-WiLLOW. 
D.  America' na,  L.     A  perennial  herb  growing  in  water 
or  wet  places,  with   entire  leaves  and  purplish  flowers  in 
oblong,   dense,   long-peduncled,    axillary  spikes.     Corolla 
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deeply  2-lipped,  the  upper  erect,  notched  ;  tlie  lower  spread- 
ing, 3-parted.  Stamens  2,  the  anther-rella  separated.  Pod 
obovate,  flat,  4-seeded. 

Order  LXIII.     LABIA' TiE.     (Mint  Family.) 

Herbs  with  square  stems,  opposite  leaves  (mostly  aroma- 
tic), didynamous  (or  in  one  or  two  genera  diandroua) 
stamens,  a  2-li23ped  or  irregularly  4- or  5-lobed  corolla,  and 
a  deejily  4-lobed  ovary,  forming  in  fruit  1  nutlets  or  achenes. 
(See  Part  I.,  Section  65,  for  descrii^tion  uf  a  typical  plant.) 

Synopsis  of  the  Cieueru. 

*  Stamens  4,  curved  iipwnrda,  parallel,  e.v.fierted  from  a  deep  notch  on 
the  upper  stde  of  the  5-lubed  corolla. 

1.  Teu'crlam.     Calyx  5-toothed.     The  four  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla 

nearly  equal,  with  a  deep  notch  between  the  upper  2;  the  lower 
lobe  much  larger.    Flowers  pale  purple. 

2.  Isaii'thas.    Calyx  bell-shaped,  .5-cleft,  almost  equalling  the  small 

pale-blue  corolla.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  almost  equally  spreading. 
Stamens  only  slightly  exserted. 

'  "  Sttiviens  4,  the  outer  or  lower  pair  lont/er,  or  only  2  with  antliers, 
St  riiight  and  not  converging  in  pairs  !    Anthers  2-celled  ! 

■I-  Corolla  alm,ost  equally  4-lobed^  quite  small. 

3.  Men' Ilia.     Calyx   equally   5-toothed.     Upper   lobe   of  the  corolla 

rather  the  broadest,  and  sometimes  notched.  Stamens  4,  of  equal 
length,  not  convergent.  Flowers  either  in  terminal  spikes  or  in 
head-like  whorled  clusters,  often  forming  Interrupted  spikes. 
Corolla  purplish  or  whitish. 

4.  Lyc'opiis.    Calyx-teeth  4  or  5.    Stamens  2,  the  upper  pair,  if  any, 

without  anthers.    Flowers  wliite,  in  dense  axillary  clusters. 

■*-  i~  Corolla  evidently  2-lipped.,  but  the  lobes  nearly  equal  iii  size;  the 
tube  not  bearded  inside.    Stamens  with  antliers  2. 

6.  Hedeo'ina.  Calyx  2-lipped,  bulging  on  the  lower  side  of  the  base, 
liairyinthe  throat;  2  stamens  with  good  anthers,  and  2  sterile 
Jilaments  toith  false  anthers.  Low  odorous  plants,  with  bluish 
flowers  in  loose  axillary  clusters. 

■\-  ->~  i~  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  lower  of  the  5  lobes  much  larger  than  the 

other  4  ;  the  tube  tvith  a  bearded  ring  inside.    Stamens  2 

{occasionally  4),  much  exserted. 

6.  €ollluso'nla.  Calyx  ovate,  enlarged  and  turned  down  in  fruit,  2- 
lipped.  Corolla  elongated,  the  lower  lip  toothed  or  fringed. 
Strong-scented  plants  \vitli  yellowish  flowers  on  slender  pedicels 
in  terminal  panicled  racemes. 
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-^  -»-  -^-  -^  Corolla  evidently  2-Hpped.    Stamens  with,  antlers  4. 

I.  Hysso'puK.      Calyx  tubular,  15-nerved,   equally  5-toothwl.    ('orolln 

hlue-purple,  short ;  upper  Up  erect,  flat,  obscurely  notclicd,  flic 
lower  3-clet't,  with  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  2-cleft.  St.ununs 
exserted,  diverging'.  Flowers  in  small  clusters,  crowded  in  a 
spike.    Branches  simple,  wand-like. 

8.  Pycnan'tbeniiini.      Calyx  short-tubular,  10-13-nerved,  equally  h- 

toothed.  The  whitish  or  purplish  flowers  in  small  dense  lieads, 
forming  terminal  corymbs.  Aromatic  plants,  with  narrow  rigid 
leaves  crowded  and  clustered  in  the  axils. 

9.  Sature'la.     Calyx  bell-shaped,  not  hairy  in  the  throat,  equally  5- 

toothed.  Aromatic  plants,  with  narrow  leaves  and  purplish 
spiked  flowers. 

*  *  *  Stamens  only  2,  parallel ;  the  anthers  only  1-celled.     Corolla 
2-lipped. 

10.  Monar'fia*    Calyx  tubular,  nearly  equally  5-toothed,  hairy  in  the 

throat.  Corolla  elongated,  strongly  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  narrow. 
Stamens  with  long  protruding  filaments,  each  bearing  a  linear 
anther  on  its  apex.  Flowers  large,  in  whorled  heads  surrounded 
by  bracts. 

*  *  *  *  Stamens  4,  the  upper  or  inner  ])air  longer  !     Anthers  approximate 

in  pairs.     Corolla  2-lipped. 

II.  Nep'eta.     Calyx  obliquely  5-toothed.     Anthers  approaching  6ach 

othtT  in  pairs  under  the  inner  lip  of  the  corolla,  the  cells  of  each 
anther  divergent. 

12.  Dracoceph'aluin.      Calyx  straight,  otoothed,   the   uppci-  tooth 

much  the  largest.  Whorls  of  bluish  flowers  with  awn-toothed  or 
fringed  leafy  bracts,  in  a  crowded  head  or  spike. 

13.  Lophau'thii.s.     Calyx  obliquely  5-toothed.     Stamens  exserted,  the 

upper  pair  declined,  the  lower  ascending,  so  that  the  pairs  cross. 
Anther-cells  parallel.  Tall  herbs  with  small  flowers  in  inter- 
rupted terminal  spikes. 

*  *  *  "  "  Stamens  4,  the  lower  or  outer  pair  longer  !     Anthers  ap/iroxi- 

mate  in  pairs.     Corolla  2-lipped. 

14.  ralaiuiu'tlia.    Calyx  tubular,  2-lipped,  often  bulging  below.    Co- 

rolla 2-lipped,  </(e  upper  lip  not  arched,  the  throat  inflated.  Flowers 
pale  purple,  in  globular  more  or  less  dense  clusters  which  are 
crowded  with  linear  or  awl-shaped  hairy  bracts. 

15.  Mell^'.sa.    Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  flattened  and  3-toothed,    the 

lower  2-cleft.  Corolla  nearly  white,  the  tube  recurved-ascending. 
Stamens  curved  and  conniving  under  the  upper  lip.  Flower- 
cluster  loose,  few-flowered,  one-sided,  with  few  bracts  resembling 
the  leaves. 
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]R.  Pliysosle'gia.  Calyx  not  2-lipped,  5-toothed  or  lobed,  thin  and 
iiiembranaceous,  inflatcd-bell-shaped  in  fruit.  Anther-cells  par- 
allel. Flowers  large  and  showy,  rose-colour  varieg'ated  with  pui'- 
ple,  opposite,  in  terminal  leafless  spikes. 

17.  Briinel'la.  Calyx  2-Uppefh  flat  on  the  upper  side,  closed  in  fruit; 
the  %tx>per  lip  3-toothed,  the  lower  2-cleft.  Filaments  2-toothed  at 
the  apex,  the  lower  tooth  bearing  the  anther.  Flowers  violet,  in  a 
close  terminal  spike  or  head,  which  is  very  leafy-bracted. 

i.H.  Scutella'ria.  C'ai.va;2-h'^;/)efZ,  short,  closed  in  fruit,  the  lips  rounded 
and  entire,  the  upper  tcith  a  projection  on  the  back.  Corolla  blue 
or  violet,  the  tube  elongated  and  somewhat  curved.  Anthers  of 
the  lower  stamens  l-eelled,  of  the  upper  2-ceIled.  Flowers  solitary 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  in  axillary  or  terminal  1-sided 
racemes. 

19.  niarrn'biiiiu..  Calyx  iO-toothed,  the  teeth  spiny  and  recurved  after 
flowering.  Stamens  4,  included  in  the  corolla  tube.  ^Miitish 
woolly  ])lants  with  small  white  flowers  in  head-like  whorls. 

-'0.  Valeop'.si.s.  Calyx  5-toothed,  the  teeth  spiny.  The  middle  lobe  of 
the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  inversely  heart-shaped,  the  palate  with 
H  tei-t'i  at  the  si7Uises.  Stamens  4,  the  aiithers  opening  cross-vsise. 
Flowers  purplish,  in  axillary  whorls. 

21.  Stach'ys.    Calyx  5-toothed,  beset  with  stiff  hair.'<,  the  teeth  spiny, 

diverging  in  fruit.  Stamens  4,  the  outer  pair  turned  down  after 
discharging  their  pollen.  Flowers  purple,  crowded  in  whorls, 
these  at  length  forming  an  interrupted  spike. 

22.  Leoiia'rus.    Calyx  5-toothed,  the  teeth  spiny,  and  spreading  when 

old.  Tlie  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  narrowly 
oblong-obovate,  entire.  Flowers  pale  purple,  in  close  whorls  in 
the  axils  of  the  cut-lobed  leaves.    Nutlets  sharply  3-angled. 

23.  ].,a'niiiini.    Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  5-iierved,  with  5  nearly  equal 

awl-iiointed  teeth.  Corolla  dilated  at  the  throat  ;  upper  lip  arched 
and  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  notched 
at  the  apex  and  narrowed  at  the  base.  Herbs  with  purple  flowers 
in  few  or  several  whorls  or  heads. 

24.  Ballo'ta.    Calyx  nearly  funnel -form,  10-ribbed,  with  a  spreading 

5-toothed  border.  Whorls  of  purplish  flowers  dense.  Anthers 
exserted.    Plant  erect,  hairy  (but  green). 

1.  TEll'l'Klli.ll,  L.    Germander. 

1.  T.  Canadense,  L.  (American  Germander.  Wood 
S.A.GE.)  Stem  1-3  feet  high,  downy.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
serrate,  short-petioled,  hoary  beneath.  Flowers  in  a  long 
spike. — Low  grounds. 
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2.  T.  OCCidenta'le,  Ch-.,  is  loosely  pubescent,  ami  the 
calyx  is  villous  irith  viscid  hairs. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

2.  ISAN'THIIS,  Michx.    FALSE  Pennykovai.. 

I.  eSBFU'leUS,  Michx.  A  low,  branching,  clammy-pubes- 
cent annual.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  3-nerved,  ncarh-  entire. 
Peduncles  axillary,  1-B-flowered. — Gravelly  soil. 

3.  MENTHA,  L.    MiNT. 

1.  M.  vir'idis,  L.  (Spearmint.)  Flowers  in  a  narrow 
terminal  spike.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  wrinkled,  veiny, 
unequally  serrate,  sessile. — Wet  places. 

2.  M.  piperi'ta,  L.  (Peppermint.)  Flowers  in  loose  inter- 
rupted  spikes.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  acute,  petioled. 
Plant  smooth. — "Wet  places. 

3.  M.  Canadensis,  L.  (Wild  Mint.)  Flowers  in  axil- 
lary ivhorled  clusters,  the  uppermost  axils  without  flowers. 
Stem  more  or  less  hairy,  with  ovate  or  lanceolate  toothed 
leaves  on  short  petioles.  Var.  glabra'ta,  Benth. ,  is  smooth- 
ish,  and  has  a  rather  pleasanter  odour. — Sandy  wet  places. 

4.  M.  Sati'va,  L.  (Whorled  Mint.)  Flowers  in  globular 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  leaves;  the  uppermost  axils  not 
flower-bearing.  Leaves  petioled,  ovate,  sharply  serrate. 
Calyx  with  very  slender  teeth. — Atl.  Prov.     (Int.  from  Eu.) 

5.  M.  arvensis,  L.  (Corn  Mint.)  Flowers  as  in  M. 
sativa,  but  leaves  smaller,  obtusely-serrate,  and  teeth  of  the 
calyx  short  and  broader. — Atl.  Prov.     (Int.  from  Eu.) 

4.  LYC'OPUS,  L.    Water  Horehound. 

1.  L.  Virgin  ieus,  L.  (Bugle -weed.)  Calyx-teeth  4, 
bluntish.  Stems  obtusely  4-angled,  6-18  inches  high,  pro- 
ducing slender  runners  from  the  base.  Leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, toothed, — Moist  places. 

2.  L.  sinua'tUS,  Ell.  (L.  Europceus,  var.  sinuatus,  Gray.) 
Calyx-teeth  5,  sharp- pointed.  Stem  sharply  4-angled,  1-3 
feet  high.  Leaves  varying  from  cut-toothed  to  piiinatifid. 
— Wet  places. 
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3.  L.  lu'eidus,  Turcz.,  var.  America'nus,  Gra^'.  Halyx- 
fcefth  5,  very  acute.  Corolla  hardly  exceeding  the  oal3-x. 
Stem  strict,  short,  2-3  feet  high.  Leaves  lauceolate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  sharply  and  coarsely 
serrate .  — N .  W . 

5.  HEDEOMIA,  Pers.    MoCK  Pennybotal. 

1.  H.  pulegioi'des,  Pers.  (American  Pennyroyal).  Stem 
5-8  inches  high,  branching,  hairy.  Leaves  oblong-ovate, 
petioled,  obscurely  serrate.  Whorls  few-flowered.  Plant 
with  a  pungent  aromatic  odour. — Open  woods  and  fields. 

2.  H.  his'pida,  Pursh.,  has  tlie  leaves  sessile,  linear,  and 
entire,  and  the  calyx  ciliate  and  hispid. — ^Not  common. 

6.  COILIXSO'XIA,  L.    Horse-Balm. 
C.  Canaden'sis,    L.     TRich-weed.      Stone-root.)     Stem 
smooth  or  nearly  so,  1-3  feet  high.    Leaves  serrate,  pointed, 
petioled,  3-6  inches  long.— Rich  woods. 

7.  H¥SSO'Pi:s,  Tourii.    Hyssop. 
H.  offlcina'lis,  L.     Escaped  from  gardens  in  a  few  locali- 
ties.    Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  entire. 

8.  PYCNAX'THEMtM,  Michx.    MOUNTAIN  Mint.    Basil. 

1.  P.  laneeola'tum,  Pursh.  Stem  2  feet  high,  smoothish 
or  minutely  pubescent.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  lance-linear, 
entire.  Heads  downy.  Calyx-teeth  short.  Lips  of  corolla 
very  short. — Dry  soil. 

2.  P.  mu'tieum,  Pers.,  var.  pilo'SUm,  Gr.  Hoary  with 
loose  pubescence.  Leaves  oblong  -  lanceolate,  denticulate. 
Bracts  and  calyx-teeth  villous-pubescent.  Heads  larger 
than  in  No.  1.— S.  W.  Ontario. 

9.  .SATIJRE'IA,  L.     SAVORY. 

S.  hOPten'siS,  L.     (Summer   Savory.)    Stem  pubescent. 

Clusters    few-flowered. — Escaped    from    gardens   in   a   few 

localities. 

10.  MONAR'DA,  L.     HORSE-MlNT. 

1.   M.   did'yma,    L.     (Oswkgo    Tea.)     Corolla  bright  red, 

very  showy.     The   large  outer    bracts  tinged    with   red. — 

Along  shaded  streams. 
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2.  M.  flstulo'sa,  L.  (Wild  Bkrgamot.)  CoroHa  purplish. 
the  outer  bracts  somewhat  purplish.  Dry  and  rocky  banks 
and  woods. 

Var.  mollis,  Benth.,  with  flesh-coloured  or  lilac  corolla, 
is  common  in  the  N.W.  prairie  region. 

H.  NEP'ETA,  L.    Cat-Mint. 

1.  N.  Cata'Pia,  L.  (Catnip.)  Flowers  in  cymose  clusters. 
Stem  erect,  downy,  branching.  Leaves  oblong,  crenatc, 
Avhitish  beneath.    Corolla  dotted  with  purple. — Roadsides. 

2.  N.  Gleeho'ma,  Benth.  (Ground  Ivy.)  Creeping  and 
trailing.  Leaves  round-kidney-shaped,  crenate,  green  both 
sides.     Corolla  light  blue. — Damp  waste  grounds. 

12.  DRAC'OCEPH'ALUM,  L.     Dragon-Head. 

D.  parviflo'PUm,  Nutt.  stem  erect,  8-20  inches  high, 
leafy.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  cut-toothed,  petioled.  Cor- 
olla small  and  slender. — N.W.  Ontario,  in  partly  cleared 
lands. 

13.  LOPHAX  THirs,  Benth.    Giant  Hyssop. 

1.  L.  nepetoi'des,  Beuth.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  coarsely 
crenate-toothed.  Calyx-teeth  ovate,  rather  obtuse.  Corolla 
greenish-yellow. — Borders  of  woods. 

2.  L.  serophularisefO'liUS,  Benth.,  has  lanceolate  cal^'x- 
teeth  and  a  purplish  corolla. — Near  Queenston  Heights. 

3.  L.  anisa'tUS,  Benth.,  has  the  leaves  ovate,  acute,  and 
glaucous-white  underneath. — N.W.  plains. 

€AIiA9II]V'THA,  MuBiieh.    Calaminth. 

1.  C.  Clinopo'dium,  Benth.  (Basil.)  Stem  hairy,  erect, 
1-2  feet  high.  Flower-clusters  dense.  Lea-^s  ovate,  nearly 
entire,  petioled. — Thickets  and  waste  places. 

2.  C.  Nuttal'lii,  Benth.  Smooth,  5-9  inches  high.  Leaves 
narrowly  olilong.  Clusters  few -flowered,  the  flowers  on 
slender  naked  pedicels.  Bracts  linear  or  oblong. — Wet  lime- 
stone rocks,  western  and  south-western  Ontario. 
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15.  MELISSA,  L.    Balm. 
M.  Offieina'lis,  L.     (Common*  Balm.)     Upright,   branch- 
\  /     ing,   pubescent.      Leaves    broadly   ovate,    ci-enate-toothed, 
lemon-scented. — Escaped  from  gardens  in  a  few  places. 

16.  PHVSOSTE'GIA,  Benth.  False  Dragon-head. 
P.  Virginia' na,  Benth.  Stem  smooth,  wand-like.  Lower 
leaves  obloni^-ovate,  upper  lanceolate.  Corolla  an  inch 
long,  funnel-form,  the  throat  inflated  ;  upper  lip  slightlj' 
arching,  the  lower  3-parted,  spreading,  small. — Wet  banks, 
common  on  Toronto  Island. 

1*.  BRr.VKL'LA,  Tourii.    8klk-heal. 

B.  VUlga'ris,  L.  TCommox  Heal-all.)  A  low  plant  with 
()b!ong-ovate  jDetioled  leaves.  Clusters  3-flowered,  the  whole 
forming  a  close  terminal  elongated  head. — Woods  and  fields, 
everywhere. 

18.  St'lTELLA'RI.l,  L.     Skull-CAP. 

1.  S.  galerieulata,  L.  Flowers  blue,  %  of  an  inch  long, 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  8tem  nearly 
smooth,  1-2  feet  higli.- — Wet  i^laces. 

2.  S.  paP'VUla,  Michx.  Flowers  blue,  ^  of  an  inch  long, 
solitary  in  the  upper  axils.  Stem  minutely  downy,  2-6 
inches  high.  Lowest  leaves  round-ovate,  the  upper  nar- 
rower, &l\  entire.     Roote  necklace-form. — Dry  banks. 

3.  S.  latepiflo'ra,  L.  Flowers  blue,  J  of  an  inch  hmg,  in 
l-sided  racemes.  Stem  upright,  much  branched,  1-2  feet 
high. — Wet  places. 

10.  nAKKi :'Kii;.H.  L.   Hokehound. 
M.  VUlga'Pe,    L.     Leaves   round-ovate,  crenate-toothed. 
Calyx  with  o  long  and  5  short  teeth,  recurved. — Kscaped 
from  gardens  in  some  places. 

30.  <;aleoi>'8is,  l.    hemp-Nettle. 
G.  Tetra'hit,  L.    (Common-  He.\ip-Xettle.)    Stem  bristly- 
hairy,  sw(jllen    below  the  joints.      Leaves   ovate,  coarsely 
serrate.     Coi-ulla  often  with  a  purple  spot  f)n  the  lower  lip. 
— Waste  places  and  fields. 
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21.  STACH'YS,  Tourn.    Hedge-Nettle. 

1.  S.  palUS'triS,  L.  stem  2-3  feet  high,  4-angled,  the 
angles  beset  with  stiff  reflexed  hairs  or  bristles.  Leaves 
■■sessile,  or  the  lower  short-petioled,  oblong  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, crenately  serrate,  downy.  Calyx  hispid.  Upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  pubescent. — "Wet  grounds. 

2.  S.  as'pera,  Michx.  Taller  than  the  last,  the  leaves 
nearly  all  distinctly  petioled.  Calyx  mostly  glabrous. 
Corolla  glabrous  throughout. — Wet  grounds. 

23.  LEONU'RUS,   L.     MOTHERWORT. 

L.    Cardi'aca,   L,     (Common    Motherwort.)    Stem    tall. 
Leaves  long-petioled,  the  lower  palmately  lobed,  the  upper 
3-cleft.     Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bearded. — Near  dwellings. 
33,  LA'NIUM,  L.    Dead-Nettle. 

1.  L.  amplexieau'Ie,  L.  Leaves  rounded,  deeply  cron- 
ate-toothed,  the  upper  ones  clasping.  In  gardens  in  some 
places. 

2.  L.  purpu'reum,  L.  Leaves  rounded  or  oblong,  heart- 
shaped,  crenate-toothed,  all  petioled. — A  garden  escape. 

3.  L.  maeula'tum,  L.  Taller.  Leaves  ovate,  heart- 
shaped,  often  with  a  white  spt)t  above.  Flowers  rather 
large,  purplish,   with   haiis  at  the  base  inside. — A  garden 

escape. 

34.  BALLO'TA,  L.    Fetid  Horehound. 

B.  nigra,  L.    (Black  Horehound.)    Leaves  ovate,  toothed. 

Calyx- teeth   longer   than   the  tube  of   the  corolla. — S.  W. 

Ontario. 

Order  LXIV.     BORRAGINA'CEvE.     (BoRA(iE  Family.) 

Herbs,  with  a  deeply  4-lobed  ovary,  forming  4  seed -like 

nutlets,  as  in  the  last  Order,  but  tlie  corolla  is  regularly  5- 

lobed,  with  5  stamens  inserted  upon  its  tube. 

Syuopsis  of  the  Oeuera. 

*  Coi'olla  without  any  scales  in  the  throat. 

1.  E'cliluiii.  Corolla  with  a  funnel-form  tube  and  a  spreading  border 
itth  somewhat  unequal  lobes.  Stamens  e.vserted,  -unequal.  Flow- 
ers bright  blue,  with  a  iiurplish  tinge,  in  raeemed  clusters.  Plant 
bristly. 
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*  '  Corolla  icith  5  scales  completely  closing  the  throat. 

i.  !»>in  pbytuni.  Corolla  tubular-funnel-form  with  short  spreading 
lobes ;  scales  awl-shaped.  Flowers  yellowish-white,  in  nodding 
raceme-like  clusters,  the  latter  often  in  pairs.  Nutlets  smooth. 
Coarse  hairy  herbs. 

3.  Echfno.sper'mnm.  Nutlets  prickly  on  the  margin.  Corolla  salver- 
shaped,  lobes  rounded;  scales  short  and  blunt.  Floicers  blue, 
small, in  leafy-bracted  racemes.    Plant  rough-hairy. 

t.  Cynoglos'.snni.  Nutlets  prickly  all  over.  Corolla  funnel-form; 
.scales  blunt.  Flowers  red-purple  or  pale  blue,  in  racemes  which 
are  naked  above,  but  usually  leafy-bracted  below.  Strong-scented 
coarse  herbs. 

5.  Lycop'sls.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  scales  in  the  throat  bristly. 
Flf>wers  blue,  in  leafy  raceme-like  clusters.  Nutlets  rough- 
bristly,  as  is  the  whole  plant. 

*  *  *  Corolla  open,  the  scales  or  folds  not  sufficient  to  completely  close 
the  throat. 

f!.  !tlerten'8ia.  Corolla  bell-funnel-shaped,  mostly  with  5  small  glan- 
dular folds  in  the  open  throat.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Style  long 
and  thread-form.  Nutlets  smooth  or  vjrinkled.  Flowers  purplish- 
blue  or  white,  in  loose  and  short  raceme-like  clusters,  only  the 
lower  one  leafy-bracted.    Pedicels  slender. 

?.  Onusnio'dium.  Corolla  tubular,  thedlobes  acute  and  erect  or  con- 
verging. Anthers  mueroiiate  ;  filaments  very  short.  Style  thread- 
form,  much  exserted.  Flowers  greenish-  or  yellowish-white. 
Rather  tall  stout  plants,  shaggy  with  spreading  bristly  hairs,  or 
rough  with  short  appressed  bristles.    Nutlets  smooth. 

S.  LitIio<«per'niiiiu.  Corolla  funnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  the  6  lobes 
of  the  spreading  limb  rounded.  Anthers  almost  sessile.  Root 
mostly  red.  Flowers  small  and  almost  white,  or  large  and  deep 
yellow,  scattered  and  spiked  and  leafy-bracted.  Nutlets  smooth 
or  wrinkled. 

f>.  IMyo.so'tis.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  very  short  tube,  the  lobes 
convolittein  the  bud  ;  scale.?  or  appendages  of  the  throat  blunt  and 
arching.  Flowers  blue,  in  (so-called)  racemes  without  bracts. 
Low  plants,  mostly  .soft-hairy.    Nutlets  smooth. 

1.  KX'HIl'.n,  Toum.  Viper's  Bugloss. 
E.  VUlg"a're,  L.  (Blue-\\-ekd.)  Stem  erect,  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  sessile,  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  showy,  in  lateral 
clusters,  the  whole  forming  a  long  narrow  raceme. — Road- 
sides ;  common  in  eastern  Ontario  and  rapidly  spreading 
westward. 
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2.  SYM'PHYTUM,  Tourii.    Comfrey. 
S.    oflBeina'le,   L.      (Common  Comfrey.)      Stem    winged 
above    by  the   decurrent  bases   of    the   leaves,   branched. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate. — Moist  soil  ;  escaped 
from  gardens. 

3.  ECHIXOSPER'NUil,  Schwartz.    SncKSEED. 

1.  E.  Lap'pula.  Lehm.  A  very  common  roadside  weed, 
1-2  feet  high,  hispid,  branching  above.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
rough.  Nutlets  warty  on  the  back,  with  a  double  row  of 
prickles  on  the  margin.  Pedicels  stout,  not  deflexed. 
Calyx  becoming  foliaceous. 

2.  E.  floribun'dum,  Lehm.  Stem  strict,  2  feet  high  or 
more,  not  hispid.  Leaves  oblong-  to  linear-lanceolate,  the 
lowest  tapering  into  margined  petioles.  Kacemes  numer- 
ous, rather  strict.  Pedicels  slender,  deflexed  in  fruit.  Nut- 
lets rough  and  margined  with  a  close  row  of  flat  awl-shaped 
prickles. — Chiefly  N.W. 

3.  E.  Virg"in'ieum,  Lehm,  {Cynoglossum  Morisoni,  DC.j 
(Beggar's  Lice.)  Stem  2-4  feet  high ;  hispid.  Lower 
leaves  round-ovate  or  cordate,  slender-petioled  ;  upper  ones 
tapering  at  both  ends.  Racemes  widely  spreading.  Pedi- 
cels slender,  deflexed  in  fruit.  Nutlets  prickly  all  over. — 
Open  woods  and  thickets. 

4.  CTJiOGlOS'SIIHI,  Tourn.    Hound's  Tongue. 

1.  C.  Offleina'le,  L.  (Common  Hound's  Tongue.)  Flowers 
red-purple.  Upper  leaves  lanceolate,  sessile.  Stem  soft- 
pubescent. — Nutlets  rather  flat. — A  common  weed  in  fields 
and  along  roadsides. 

2.  C.  ViPgin'ieum,  L.  (Wild  Comfrey.)  Flowers  pale 
blue.  Stem  roughish  v/ith  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  few, 
lanceolate-oblong,  clasping.  Kacemes  corymbed,  raised  on 
a  long,  naked  peduncle. — Rich  woods. 

5.  LYCOP'SIS,  L.     BUGLOSS. 

L.  arven'Sis,  L.  (Small  Bugloss.)  Very  rough-bristly, 
1  foot  high.  Leaves  lanceolate. — Dry  or  sandy  fields,  chiefly 
eastward. 
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6.  MEKTEN'SIA,  Roth.    Lungwort. 

1.  M.    panicula'ta,    Don.     Filaments    broad   and    short. 
Nutlets  wrinkled  when  dry.    Plant  more  or  less  hairy,  erect, . 
loosely  branched. — X.W. 

2.  M.  marit'ima,  Don.  (Sea-Lungwokt.)  Corolla  white, 
trumpet-shaped,  consiiicuously  5-lobed,  throat  crested. 
Leaves  fleshy,  glaucous,  ovate  to  spathulate.  Stems  spread- 
ing, often  decumbent.  Filaments  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  anthers.     Nutlets  shining. — Atl.  sea-coast. 

7.  OXOSMO'DH'M,  Michx.    False  Gromwell. 

1.  0.  Carolinia'num,  DC.  Stem  stout,  3-4  feet  high. 
Leaves  ovate- lanceolate,  acute.  Lobes  of  the  coi'oUa  ovate- 
triangular,  very  hairy  outside — Banks  of  streams. 

2.  0.  Vipg-ina'num,  DC.  Stem  slender,  1-2  feet  high. 
Leaves  narrowly  oblong.  Lohes  of  the  corolla  lance-au-l- 
shaped,  sparingly  bearded  outside  with  long  bristles. — Banks 
and  hillsides  ;  not  common. 

8.  LITHO!^PKK'MU:il,  Tourn.    Gromwell.    PrccoON. 
■  CoroUa  almoftt  ichite.    Nutlets  wrinkled,  gray. 

1.  L.  arven'se,  L.  (Corn Gromwell.)  Stem  6-12  inches 
high,  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear. — Waste  grounds 
and  in  wheat-fields. 

*  *  Corolla  dee2>  yelloic.     Xntlets  smooth  and  shining. 

2.  L.  hirtum,  Lehm.  (ILviRY  PuccooN.)  Stem  1-2  feet 
high,  hispid.  Stem-leaves  lanceolate  or  linear ;  those  of 
the  flowering  branches  ovate-oblong,  ciliate.  Flowers 
peduncled .     Corolla  wool/yat  the  base  inside. — Dry  woods. 

3.  L.  eanes'eens,  Lehm.  (Hoarv  Prcooox.  Alkanet.  i 
stem  6-15  inches  high,  soft-hairy.  Corolla  naked  at  the 
base  inside.  Flowers  sessile.  Limb  of  the  corolla  smaller, 
and  the  caU'x  sliorter,  than  in  ISTo.  2. — Open  woods  and 
plains. 

4.  L.  ang"UStifo'lium,  Michx.  Erect  or  diffuseh' branched 
from  the  base,  somewhat  hoary.  Leaves  all  linear.  Flow- 
ers pedicelled,  leutN-bracted,  of  two  sorts  :  the  earlier  large 
and  consi)icuous,  the  later  small  and  pale. — N.W. 
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»«•  Corolla   greenish-white   or   cream-colour.     Nutlets  smooth   and 
shining,  mostly  white. 

5.  L.  offleina'le,  L.  (CommoxGromwell.)  Much  branched 
above.  Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  exceeding 
the  calyx. — Roadsides  and  fields. 

6.  L.  latifo'lium,  Michx.  Loosely  branched  above. 
Leaves  ovate  and  ovate-lanceolate,  mostly  taper-pointed. 
Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx. — Borders  of  woods. 

».   Ml'OSO'TIS,   L.      FORGET-ME-XOT. 

1.  M.  palus'tris,  AVithering.  (Forget-me-not.)  Stem 
ascending  from  a  creeping  base,  about  a  foot  high,  smoothish, 
loosely  branched.  Leaves  rough-jjubescent.  Calyx  open  in 
fruit,  its  lobes  much  shorter  than  its  tube.  Corolla  sky- 
blue,  with  a  yellow  eye.     Pedicels  spreading. — Wet  places. 

2.  M.  laxa,  Lehm.  Stem  very  slender,  decumbent,  from 
thread-like  subterranean  shoots.  Pubescence  all  appressed. 
Calyx  open  in  front,  its  lobes  as  long  as  its  tube.  Corolla  paler 
blue. — "Wet  places. 

3.  M.  arven'sis,  Hoffm.  Stem  erect  or  ascending,  hirsute. 
Calyx  closing  in  fruit.  Corolla  blue,  rarely  white.  Pedicels 
spreading  in  fruit  and  loiager  than  the  5-cleft  equal  calyx. 
Racemes  nalced  at  the  base. — Fields. 

4.  M.  verna,  Nutt.,  differs  from  the  last  in  having  a  very 
small  2r/u7«  corolla,  pedicels  erect  in  fruit,  and  the  racemes 
leafy  at  the  base.  The  calyx,  also,  is  unequally  5-toothed 
and  hispid. — Dry  hills. 

Order  LXV.     HYDROPHYLLA'CEiE.     (AVaterleaf  F.) 

Herbs,  with  alternate  cut-toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  and 
regular  pentamerous  and  pentandrous  flowers  very  much 
like  those  of  the  last  Order,  but  having  a  1-celled  ovary  icith 
the  seeds  on  the  ivalls  [parietal).  Style  2-cleft.  Flowers 
mostly  in  1-sided  cymes  which  uncoil  from  the  aj^ex. 

Syuopsis  of  the  Oenera. 

1.  Hydrophyl'luni.    Stamens  exserted.    Calyx  unchanged  in  fruit. 

2.  Ellig'ia.    Stamens  included.    Calyx  enlarged  in  fruit.— N.W.  only. 
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1.  IIVDROFIIIL  LllH,  L.    Wateeleaf. 

1.  H.  Virgin'icum,  L.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  the  5  lohes 
convolate  in  the  bud  ;  thu  tube  with  5  folds  down  the  inside, 
one  opposite  each  lobe.  Stamens  and  style  exserted,  the  fila- 
ments bearded  helow.  Stem  smoothish.  JjesiYes  jiinnate/ y  cleii 
into  5-7  divisions,  the  latter  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  cut- 
toothed.  Calyx-lobes  very  narrow,  bristly-ciliate.  Flowers 
white  or  pale  blue.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  petioles  of 
the  upper  leaves.     Eootstocks  scaly-toothed. — Moist  woods. 

2.  H.  Canaden'se,  L.,  differs  from  the  last  in  having  the 
leaves  imlmately  5-7-lobed,  and  rounded ;  the  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  petioles  ;  and  the  calyx-lobes  nearly  sviooth. 
— Rich  woods. 

3.  H.  appen'^.ieula'tum,  Michx.  Stem,  pedicels,  and 
calyx  hairy.  Stem-leaves  palmately  5-lobed  and  rounded, 
the  lowest  leaves  pinnately  divided.  Calyx  with  a  small  re- 
flexed  appendage  in  each  sinus.  Stamens  sometimes  not 
exserted. — Rich  woods,  S.  W.  Ontario. 

3.  ELLIS'IA,  L. 

E.  Nyete'lea,  L.  A  delicate  branching  annual,  minutely 
or  spai'ingly  roughish-hairy.  Leaves  pinnately  parted  into 
7-13  narrow  sparingly  cut-toothed  divisions.  Peduncles 
1-flowered,  solitary  in  the  forks  or  opposite  tlie  leaves. 
Flowei's  small,  whitish.     Capsule  pendulous. — N.  W. 

Order  LXVII.     POLEMONIA'CEvE.     (Polemonium  P.) 

Herbs  with  regular  pentamerous  and  pentandrous  flowers, 
but  a  3-ceUed  ovary  and  3-lobed  style.  Lobes  of  the  corolla 
convolute  in  the  bad.     Calyx  persistent. 

Synopsis  of  the  4iieiiera. 

1.  Plilux.    Corolla  salverfoim.     Leaves  opposite,  entire, 
a.  Gll'ia.    Corolla  tubular-fuiiiiel-fonn  or  salver-shaped,  very  slender. 
Tjeaves  alternate,  entire. 

I.  PHLO.V,  L.    Phlox. 
1.  P.  divarica'ta,  L.     Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  long 
tube.     Stamens  short,  unequally  inserted.     Stem  ascending 
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from  a  prostrate  base,  somewhat  clammy.  Leaves  obloug- 
ovate.  Flowers  lilac  or  bluish ,  in  a  spreading  loosely-flowered 
cyme.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  mostly  obcordate. — Moist  rocky 
woods. 

2.  P.  pilo'sa,  L.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  tapering  to 
a  sharp  point.  Lobes  of  the  pink-purple  corolla  obovate, 
entire. — Southwestern  Ontario. 

3.  P.  subula'ta,  L. ,  the  Moss  Pink  of  the  gardens,  has 
escaped  from  cultivation  in  some  places.  Stem  creeping 
and  tufted  in  broad  mats.  Flowers  mostly  rose-colour. — Dry 
grounds. 

4.  P.  Hood'ii,  Richards,  of  the  North-West,  forms  broad, 
dense  mats  or  tufts,  2-4  inches  high.     Leaves  awl-shaped. 

2.  GIL' I  A,  Ruiz  and  Tav. 
G.  linea'ris,  Gray.  {Collo'  mlalinea'  ris,Yi\\tt.)  A  branch- 
ing herb  with  alternate,  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong,  sessile 
and  entire  leaves.  Corolla  salver-form,  with  stamens  un- 
equally inserted  in  its  narrow  tube,  lilac-purple  to  nearly 
white.  Ovules  solitary.  Found  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth 
of  Eel  River,  Restigouche  Co. ,  N.B. 

Order  LXVIIL      CONVOLVULA'CE^.      (Convolvulus  F.) 

Chiefly  twining  or  trailing  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
regular  flowers.  Sepals  5,  imbricated.  Corolla  5-plaited  or 
5-lobed  and  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  5.  Ovary 
2-celled. 

Syuopsis  of  the  Geucra. 

1.  Calyste'gla.     Calyx  enclosed  in  2  large  leafy  bracts.    Corolla  fun- 

nel-form, the  border  obscurely  lobed.    Pod  4-.seeded. 

2.  CouvoI'vulas.     Calyx  without  bracts. 

.3.  Cus'ciita.  Leafless  parasitic  slender  twiners,  with  yellowish  or  red- 
dish stems,  attaching  themselves  to  the  bark  of  other  plants. 
Flowers  small,  mostly  white,  clustered.  Corolla  Ijell-shaped. 
Stamens  with  a  fringed  appendage  at  their  base. 

1.  CALYSTE'GIA,  R.  Br.    Bracted  Bind^tjed. 
1.  C.    Se'pium,    R.    Br.       {Convolvulus    sepium,    L.,    in 
Macoun's    Catalogue.)     (Hedge    Bindweed.}     Stem   mostly 
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'.irbiivff.     Leaves    halberd  -  slia))e(i.     rcduiicles    4  -  angled. 

Corolla  coinmonU'  rose-rnloiired. — Moist  banks. 

'2.    C.  Spithamae'a,  Pursh.     {Convolvulus  spithanueus.Jj.. 

in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)    Stem  low  and  simple,  upright  or 

iscending,  not  tvining,  6-12  inches  high.     Leaves  oblong, 

more  or  less  heart-shaped  at  the  base.     Corolla  white. — Dry 

5oil. 

2.  eowOL'VlLlS,  L.    Bindweed. 

C.  arven'SiS,  L.  (Bixdwekd.)  stem  twining  or  procum- 
bent and  low.  Leaves  ovate-ol)long.  sagittate,  he  lubes 
acute.     Corolla  white,  or  tinged  with  red. 

;j.  C'l'S'CT'TA.  Touni.    Dodder. 

1.  C.  Grono'vii,  "Willd.  Stems  resembling  coarse  thitads, 
spi-eading  themselves  over  herbs  and  low  bushes.  Corolla- 
lobes  obtuse,  spreading.  Capsule  globose,  ahi-iiptly  pointed. 
Flowers  in  loose  panicled  cymes. — Wet  shady  places. 

2.  C.  arvensis,  Bej-rich.  Stems  pale  and  slender,  low. 
Flowers  in  dense  clusters.  Capsule  de pressed- glohoae.  Co- 
rolla-lobes acute,  with  iuflexed  points.  Stamen-scales  deeply 
fringed. — Dry  ridges,  N.W. 

ii.  C.  Epil'inum,  Weihe.  (Flax  Dodder.)  Stems  very 
slender,  low.  Flowers  sessile  in  dense  scattered  heads. 
Corolla  short-cylindrical,  hardly  exceeding  the  calyx,  per- 
sistent round  the  capsule.  Stamen-scales  short  and  broad. 
Capsule  globose,  circumcissile. — Atl.  Prov.;    introduced. 

Order    LXVIII.      SOLANA'CE^E.      (Nightshade   Family.) 

Rank-scented  herbs  (or  one  species  shrubby),  with  colour- 
less bitter  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  regular  pentamei-ous 
and  pentandrous  flowers,  hut  a  2-celled  (in  Nicandra  8-5- 
celled^l  ovary,  ivith  the  placenta,  in  the  axis.  Fruit  a  many- 
seeded  beriy  or  pod. 

Synopsis  of  (lie  Cieiiera. 
1.  Soln'uiini.    Corolla  wheel-shaped,  r.-lobed,  the  margins  turned  in- 
ward in  the  bud.    Anthers  connivhig  around  the  siyit,  the  ceiJ? 
opening  by  pores  at  the  apex  ;  tiianieiit*  very  short.    The  larger 
leaves  often  with  an  accompanjiiitr  smaller  one.   Fruit  a  berj^. 
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2.  Phyin'alis.    Calyx  5-cleft.  eularfring'  afler  flowering-,  becoming  at 

length  much  inflated,  and  enclosing  the  herry.  Corolla  between 
wheel-shaped  and  funnel-lbrni.  Anthers  separate,  opening  length- 
wise.    Plant  clammy-pubescent. 

3.  Nlcan'dra.     Calyx  5-parted,  5-angled,  the  divisions  rather  arrow- 

shaped,  enlarged  and  bladder-like  in  fruit,  enclosing  the  3-.')- 
cel  led  globular  dry  berry.  A  smooth  herb,  2-3feethigh,  with  pale 
blue  flowers. 

4.  Ly'ciuiii.    Corolla  funnel-form  or  tubular.    Fruit  a  small  herry,  the 

calyx  persistent  l)ut  not  inflated.  A  shrubby  plant  wilh  long 
drooping  branches  and  greenish-purple  flowers  on  slender  ped- 
uncles fascicled  in  the  axils. 

5.  Hyoscy'anius.    Fruit  a  pod,  the  top  coming  off  like  a  lid.   Calyx  urn - 

shaped.  r)-lobed,  persistent.  Corolla  funnel-form,  oblique,  the  limli 
;'>-lobed,  dull-coloured  and  veiny.    Plant  clammy -pul)escent. 

6.  Ilatu'ra.    Fruit  a  large  prickly  naked  pod.    Calyx  long,  5-angle.d, 

not  persistent.  Corolla  very  large,  funnel-form,  strongly  plaited 
in  the  bud,  with  5  pointed  lobes.  Stigma  2-lipped.  Rank-scented 
weeds,  with  the  showy  flowers  in  the  forks  of  the  ))ranc)iing  stems. 

7.  NicoUa'iia.    Fruit  a  jt^ofZ,  enclosed  in  the  calyx.    Calyx  tubular-bell- 

shaped,  5-cleft.  Corolla  dull  greenish-yellow,  funnel-form, plaited 
in  the  bud.    Ijeaves  large.    Flowers  racemed  or  panicled. 

1.  SOLA'XILH,  Tourn.    Nightshade. 

1.  S.  Duleama'ra,  L.  (Bittersweet.)  Stem  somewhat 
shrubby  and  climbing.  Leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped,  the 
upper  halberd-)sha ped ,  or  with  2  ear-like  lobes  at  the  base. 
Flowers  violet-purple,  in  small  cymes.  Berries  red. — Near 
dwellings  and  in  moist  grounds. 

2.  S.  nigrum,  L.  (Commox  Night.shade.)  Stem  low  and 
spreading,  branched.  Leaves  ovate,  wavy-toothed .  Flowers 
small,  white,  drooping  in  umbel-like  lateral  clusters.  Berries 
black. — Fields  and  damp  grounds. 

3.  S.  rostra'tum.  Dunal,  is  a  prickly  herb  with  large  yel- 
low flowers' and  sharp  anthers.— Ottawa. 

2.  rH\'8'.iLIS,  L.    Gkou.nd  Cherky. 

1.  P.  Visco'sa,  L.  {P.  Virginiana,  Mill,  iu  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  Corolla  greenish-yell oir,  brownish  in  the  centre- 
Anthers  yellow.  Leaves  ovate  or  heart-sliajaed  mostly 
toothed.     Berry  orange,  sticky. — Sandy  soil. 
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2.   P.  grandiflo'ra,  Hook.     Corolla  while,  large,  with  a 

woolly  ring  in  the  throat.      Anthers  tinged  with  blue  or 

violet. 

."$.  NICAN'DRA,  Adans.    APPLE  OF  Peru. 

N.  physaloi'des,  Gaertn.     Leaves  ovate,  sinuate-toothed 
or  angled.     Flowers  solitary  on  axillary  and  terminal  pe.d- 
uncles. — Escaped  from  gardens  in  some  places. 
4.  LVCIUM,  L.    Matrimony-Vine. 

L.  VUlga're,  Dunal.  Common  about  dwellings.  Berry 
oval,  orange-red. 

5.  HYOSCY'AMUS,  Tourii.    Henbane. 

H.  niger,  L.  (Black  Henbane.)  Escaped  from  gardens 
in  some  localities.  Corolla  dull  yellowish,  netted  with  pui- 
ple  veins.  Leaves  clasping,  sinuate-toothed.  A  strong- 
scented  and  poisonous  herb. 

6.   DATU'RA,  L.      STRAMONIUM.     THORN-APPLE. 

1.  D.  Stramo'nium,  L.  (Common  Thorn-Apple.)  Stem 
green.  Corolla  white,  3  inches  long.  Leaves  ovate,  sinuate- 
toothed.  — Roadsides. 

2.  D.  Tat'ula,  L.  (Purple  T.)  Stem  purjife.  Corolla 
pale  vioJef-purple. 

6.  NM^OTIA'NA,  L.    TOBACCO. 
N.   PUS'tiea,    L.      (Wild   Tob.\cco.)      Old   fields   and   in 
gardens. 

Order  LXIX.     GENTIAN  A' CEiE.     (Gentian  Family.) 

Smooth  herbs,  distinguished  by  having  a  1-ceUed  ovary  with 
seeds  on  the  walls,  either  in  lines  or  on  the  whole  inner  surface. 
Leaves  mostly  opposite,  simple,  and  sessile,  but  in  one  Genus 
alternate  and  compound.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 
the  regular  corolla  and  alternate  with  them.  Stigmas  2. 
Calyx  persistent.     Juice  colourless  and  bitter. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Fra'M'i-a.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  4-parted  ;  a  fringed  glandular  spot 
on  each  lobe.  Flowers  light  greenish-yellow,  with  small  purple- 
brown  spots. 
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2.  Hal<Vnla.    Corolla  4-lobed,  the  lobes  all  spurred  at  the  base.    Flow- 

ers yellowish  or  purplish,  somewhat  cymose. 

3.  Cieutia'nn.    Corolla  not  spurred,  4-5-lobed,  mostly  funnel-form  or 

bell-shaped,  generally  with  teeth  or  folds  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
lobes.  Stigmas  2,  persistent.  Pod  oblong-.  Seeds  innumerable. 
Flowers  showy,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Kleuyau'thcs.    A  bog-plant.    Corolla  short,  funnel-form,  5-lobed, 

densely  ivhite-bearded  on  the  upper  face.  Leaves  alternate,  com- 
pound, of  3  oval  leaflets.  The  flowers  in  a  raceme  at  the  summit 
of  a  naked  scape,  white  or  tinged  with  pink. 

5.  Mmuaii'theniuiu.    An  aquatic,  with  simple  round-heart-shaped 

floating  leaves  on  long  petioles.  Corolla  white,  wheel-shaped, 
5-parted,  bearded  at  the  base  only.  Flowers  in  an  umbel  borne  on 
the  petiole. 

1.  FRA'ISERA.,  "Walt.    American  Coi.umbo. 
F.    Carolinien'SiS,    Walt.      Tall    and    showy.      Leaves 
whorled,  mostly  in  fours.     E,oot  thick.     Flowers  numerous 
in  a  pyramidal  panicle. — Dry  soil. 

8.  HA.LE'NIA,  Bork.  Spurred  Gentian. 
H.  deflex'a,  Griseb.  Stem  erect,  9-18  inches  high.  Leaves 
3-5-nerved,  those  at  the  base  of  the  stem  oblong-spa thulate, 
petioled  ;  the  upper  acute  and  sessile  or  nearly  so.  Spurs 
of  the  corolla  curved. — Not  common  in  Ontario;  common 
on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  GENTIA'NA,  L.    GENTIAN. 

1.  G.  erini'ta,  Froel.  (Fringed  Gentian.)  Corolla  fun- 
nel-form, 4-lobed.,  the  lobes  fringed  on  the  margins  ;  no  plaited 
folds  in  the  sinuses.  Flowers  sky-blue,  solitary,  on  long 
naked  stalks,  terminating  the  stem  or  simple  branches. 
Ovary  lanceolate.  Leaves  lance-shaped  or  ovate-lanceolate. 
—Low  gi-ounds. 

2.  G.  deton'sa.  Fries.,  [G.  serrata,  Gunner.)  (Smaller 
Fringed  G.)  is  distinguished  from  No.  1  by  the  shorter  or 
almost  inconspicuous  fringe  of  the  corolla,  the  linear  or 
lance-linear  leaves,  and  the  broader  ovary. — Moist  grounds, 
chiefly  in  the  Niagara  District. 

3.  G.  quinqueflo'ra,  Lam.  (Five-flowered  G.)  Corolla 
tubular-funnel-form,    pale-blue,    no   folds  in   the   sinuses. 
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Calyx  5-cleft,  the  lobes  awl-shaped.  Lobes  of  the  corolla 
triangular-ovate,  bristle-pointed.  Anthers  separate.  Stem 
slender  and  bi-anching,  a  foot  high,  the  branches  racemed 
or  panicled,  about  5-flowered  at  the  summit. — Dry  hill-sides. 

4.  G.  puber'ula,  Michx.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  8-16 
inches  high,  minutely  rough  above.  Leaves  rigid,  lanceolate 
to  linear-lanceolate,  1-2  inches  long.  Flowers  mostly  clus- 
tered. Calyx-lobes  lanceolate,  much  shorter  than  the  bell- 
funnel-form  open  bright  blue  corolla. — High  Park.  Toronto. 

5.  G.  alba,  Muhl.  (Whitish  G.)  Corolla  inflated-club- 
shaped,  at  length  open,  .5-lobed,  the  lobes  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  toothed  apjiendages  in  the  sinuses.  Flowers  greenish- 
7vhite  or  yellowish,  sessile,  crowded  in  a  terminal  cluster. 
Anthers  visually  cohering.  Leaves  lance  -  ovate,  with  a 
clasping  heart-sh5,ped  base. — Low  grounds, 

6.  G.  Andrews' ii,Griseb.  (Closed  G.)  Corolla  inflated- 
club-shaped,  closed  at  the  mouth,  the  apparent  lobes  being 
really  the  large  fringed-toothed  appendages.  Flowers  blue, 
in  a  close  sessile  terminal  cluster.  Anthers  cohering. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  from  a  narrower  base.  —  Low 
grounds  ;  common  northward,  flowering  later  than  No.  3. 

7.  G.  Amarel'la,  L.,  var.  aeu'ta,  Hook.  Corolla  some- 
what funnel- form,  mostly  blue,  its  lobes  entire,  acute,  with  a 
fringed  crown  at  their  base.  Calyx-lobes  (4-5)  lanceolate 
or  linear,  foliaceous. — Atl.  Prov.  chiefly. 

Var.  Strieta,  Watson,  has  stem  and  branches  strict,  a 
ivhitish  corolla,  and  a  less  deeply  cleft  calyx. — N.W. 

8.  G.  linea'ris,  Froel.,  var.  latifolia,  Gray.  Flowers  in 
a  terminal  cluster  with  a  leaf}^  involucre.  Corolla  blue, 
narrow  funnel-form,  with  roundish-ovate  lobes,  and  broad 
appendages.  Leaves  sessile,  oblong-linear  to  ovate-lanceo- 
late, smooth.  Seeds  winged. — Boggy  places,  Atl.  Prov.  and 
northward. 

4.  MEXVAX'THES,  Tourn.    Buckbean. 
G.  tPifolia'ta,  L.     A   common   plant  in   bogs   and  wet 
places,  northward.     The  bases  of  the  long  petioles  sheathe 
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the  lower  ])art  of  the  scape,  or  thick  rootstock,  from  whieh 
they  spring.     Plant  about  a  foot  high. 

5.  LIMXAX'THEMirw,  Gmelin.    Floating  Hkakt. 
L.    laeunos'um,   (4riseh.     in    shallo\y   waters,   northern 
Ontario. 

Order  LXX.  APOCYNA'CE.ffi.  (Dogbane  Family.) 
Herbs  or  slightly  shrubby  jilants,  with  milky  juice,  op- 
posite simple  entire  leaves,  and  regular  pentamerous  and 
pentandrous  flowers  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  convolute 
in  the  bud.  Distinguished  by  having  2  separate  ovaries,  but 
the  2  stigmas  united.  Calyx  free  from  the  ovaries.  Anthers 
converging  round  the  stigmas.  Seeds  with  a  tuft  of  down 
on  the  apex.     Represented  with  us  only  by  the  Genus 

APOTYXI'M,  Tourn.    Dogbane. 

1.  A.  andrOSSemifo'lium,  L.  (Spreading Dogbane.)  The 
corolla  bell-shaped,  5-cleft,  pale  rose-coloured,  the  lobes  turned 
back.  Branches  of  the  stem  icidely  forking.  Flowers  in  loose 
rather  spreading  cymes.  Leaves  ovate,  petioled.  Fruit  2 
long  and  slender  diverging  pods. — Banks  and  thickets. 

2.  A.  cannab'inum,  L.  (Indian  Hemp.)  Lobes  of  the 
greenish-ivhite  corolla  not  turned  back.  Branches  erect. 
Cymes  closer  than  in  No.  1.  and  the  flowers  much  smaller. 
— Along  streams,  very  variable. 

Order  LXXI.  ASCLEPIADA'CEvE.  (Milkweed  F.) 
Herbs  with  milky  juice  and  opposite  or  whorled  (rarely 
scattered)  simple  entire  leaves.  Pods,  seeds,  and  anthers  as 
in  the  last  Order,  but  the  anthers  are  more  closely  connected 
with  the  stigma^  the  {refiexed)  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  valvate 
in  the  hud,  the  pollen  is  in  iraxy  masses,  and  the  {monadel ph- 
ous)  short  filaments  bear  5  ctirious  hooded  bodies  behind  the 
anthers.     Flowei's  in  umbels. 

!^yiiop!iii.s  of  tUe  Cieuera. 
1.  A8cle'plH!s.    Corolla  reflexed,  deeply  5-parterl.    A  crown  of  5  hooded 
fleshy  bodies  with  an  incurved  horn  risinji:  from  the  cavity  of  each 
hood.    Leaves  mostly  opposite  or  whorled. 
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-'•  Acera'les.    Corolla  reflexecl  or  merely  spreading:.    Crown  as  in  No. 
],  hut  no  incurved  horn.    Leaves  mostly  alternate. 

1.  ASCLE'PIASii,  L.     Mll.KWEED. 

*  Flowers  greenish^  yelloivish  or  ichite,  or  merely  purplish-tinged. 

1.  A.  Cornu'ti,  Decaisne.  (Commox  Milkweed.)  Stem 
tall  and  stout.  Leaves  oval  or  oblong,  short-petioled,  pale 
green,  4-8  inches  l<jng.  Floxrers  dull  greenish-parijle.  Pods 
ovate,  soft-spiny,  icooUy. — Mostly  in  dry  soil ;  very  common. 

2.  A.  SpeciO'Sa,  Torr.  Finely  white-woolly  or  becoming 
glabrous,  the  many- flowered  umbel  and  calyx  densely  icoolly. 
Leaves  oval  to  oblong,  slightly  cordate.  Corolla-lobes  pur- 
plish. Hoods  with  a  long  lanceolate  appendage  at  the  sum- 
mit.—N.W. 

3.  A.  phytOlaeeoi'des,  Pursh.  (Poke  Milkweed.)  Stem 
tall  and  smooth.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
short-petioled.  Pedicels  loose  and  nodding,  very  long  and 
slender.  Corolla  greenish,  with  the  hooded  appendage  lohite. 
Pods  minutely  downy,  but  not  xoarty. — Moist  thickets. 

4.  A.  ovalifo'lia,  Decaisne.  Low,  soft-downy.  Leaves 
ovate  to  lance-oblong,  acute,  short-petioled,  soft-pubescent 
beneath.  Umbels  loosely  10-18- flowered.  Pedicel  slender. 
Corolla-lobes  greenish-white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
outside. — Hoods  yellowish,  with  a  small  horn,  obtuse,  entire. 
—N.W. 

5.  A.  quadrifo'lia,  L.  Stem  slender,  1-2  feet  high, 
mostly  leafless  below,  with  one  or  two  whorls  of  four  in  the 
middle,  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate 
taper-pointed  leaves.  Corolla  lobes  pale  pink  ;  hoods  white. 
— Not  common,  but  abundant  near  Toronto. 

6.  A.  verti cilia' ta,  L.,  has  slender  stems  and  filiform- 
linear  leaves  icith  revolnte  margins,  3-6  in  a  whorl.  Corolla- 
lobes  greenish-white. — S.W.  Ontario,  and  N.W. 

*  *  Flowers  red. 

7.  A.  inearna'ta,  L.  (Swamp  M.)  Stem  tall,  leafy, 
branching,  and  smooth.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acutc^ 
obscurely  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Floicers  rose-purple. 
Pods  very  smooth  and  glabrous. — Swamps  and  low  grounds. 
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*  *  *  Flowers  orange. 

8.  A.  tubePO'sa,  L.     (Butterfly-weed.     Pleurisv-root.  t 

Stem  very  leafy,  branching   above,  rougli-hairy.      Leaves 

linear    or    oblong -lanceolate,    chiefly    scattered.      Corolla 

greenish-orange,   with   the   hoods  bright    orange-red.     Pods 

hoary.     Dry  hill-sides  and  fields  ;  almost  destitute  of  milky 

juice. 

2.  A€ERA'TE.S,  Ell.     Grekn  Milkweed. 

1.  A.  viPidiflo'ra,  Ell.  stems  ascending,  1-2  feet  high, 
minutely  soft-downy,  becoming  smoothish.  Leaves  oval  to 
linear.  The  compact  umbels  of  greenish  flowers  nearly 
wessile,  lateral,  many-flowered. — Dry  soil,  fi"om  Niagara 
Falls  westward. 

Var.  laneeola'ta,  Gray,  has  lanceolate  leaves. — S. W. 
Ontario  and  N.W. 

Var.  linea'ris,  Gray,  has  elongated-linear  leaves,  and 
low  stems.     Umbels  often  solitary. — N.W. 

Order  LXXII.     OLEA'CE^.     (Olive  Family.) 

The  only  common  representative  Genus  of  this  Order  in 
Canada  is  Fraxinus  (Ashl.  The  species  of  this  Genus  are 
trees  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  polygamous  or  dioecious 
flowers  without  petals,  and  mostly  also  without  a  calyx; 
stamens  only  2,  with  large  oblong  anthers.  Fruit  a  1-2- 
seeded  samara.  Flowers  insignificant,  from  the  axils  of  the 
previous  year's  leaves. 

FRAX'INVS  Tourn.    Ash. 

*  Leaflets  ivith  petioles. 

1.  F.  Ameriea'na,  L.  (White  Ash.)  Fruit  wingedfroin 
the  apex  only,  the  base  cylindrical.  Branchlets  and  petioles 
smooth  and  glabrous.  Calyx  very  minute,  persistent.  Leaf- 
lets 7-9,  stalked. — Rich  woods. 

2.  F.  pubes'eens.  Lam.,  (Red  Ash)  has  the  branchlets 
and  petioles  softly  pubescent .^  and  the  fruit  acute  at  the  base, 
2-edged,  and  gradually  expanding  into  the  long  wing  above. 
— Same  localities  as  No.  1. 
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3.  F.  Vir'idis,  Michx.  f.  (Greek  Ash.)  Glahrouis  through- 
out. Fruit  as  in  No.  2.  Leaflets  5-9,  bright  green  both  siS^s. 
— Western  Ontario  and  N.W.,  along  streams. 

4.  F.  quadpangula'ta,  ]\richx.  (Blue  Ash.)  Branch- 
lets  often  square,  smooth.  Leaflets  sharply  serrate,  green 
both  sides.  Fruit  narrowly  oblong,  of  the  same  width  at 
both  ends,  often  notched  at  the  apex,  wing-margined. — 
Lake  Erie  coast. 

*  *  Leaflets  sessile. 

o.  F.  sambueifo'lia,  Lam.  (Black  or  Water  Ash.) 
Branchlets  and  petioles  smooth.  Leaflets  7-9,  sessile,  serrate. 
Fruit  iringed  all  round.  Calyx  wanting,  and  the  flowers 
consequently  naked. — Swamps. 


III.  APET'ALOUS  DIVISION. 

Flowers  destitute  of  corolla,  aud  sometimes  also  of 
calyx. 

Order   LXXIII.     ARISTOLOCHIA'CEiE.     (Birthwort   F.) 

Herbs  with  perfect  flowers,  the  tube  of  the  3-lobed  calyx 
adherent  to  the  6 -celled  inany-seeded  ovary.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped  or  kidney-shaped,  on  long  petioles  from  a  thick 
rootstock.  Stamens  12  or  (3.  Flowers  solitary.  CalyxduU- 
coloured,  the  lobes  valvate  in  the  bud. 

AS' ARUM,  Tourn.    Wild  Ginger. 

A.  Canaden'se,  L.  Hadiating  stigmas  6.  Leaves  only  a 
single  pair,  kidne\--shaped,  and  ratlier  velvety,  the  peduncle 
in  the  fork  between  the  petioles,  close  to  the  ground.  Eoot- 
stock  aromatic.  Calyx  brown-purple  inside,  the  spreading 
lobes  pointed. — Rich  woods. 

Order  LXXIV.     PIPERACEiE.     (Pepper  Family.) 
A  small  family  having,  with  us,  but  a  single  representa- 
tive : — 
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SAl'Rli'Ri:!*,  L.    LizAKu's  Tail. 

S.  eer'nUUS,  L.  A  swamp  herb,  with  jointed  branching 
stem,  2  feet  high.  Leaves  petioled,  heart-shaped,  with  con- 
verging ribs.  Flowers  white,  in  a  dense  terminal  spike, 
nodding  at  the  end,  each  flower  with  a  lanceolate  bract. 
Flowers  perfect,  but  entirely  destitute  ui  calyx  and  corolla. 
Stamens  usually  6  or  7,  with  long  slender  white  filaments. 
Carpels  3  or  4,  slightly  united  at  the  base. 

Order  LXXV.     PHYTOLACCA' CE^.     (Pokeweed  F.) 

Herbs  with  alternate  leaves  and  perfect  flowers,  resemb- 
ling in  most  respects  the  plants  of  the  next  Order,  but  the 
ovary  is  composed  of  several  car/iels  in  a  ring,  forming  a 
berry  in  fruit.     Only  one  Tlcnus  and  one  Species. 

PHYTOLACCA,  Tourn.  Pokeweed. 
P.  deean'dra,  L.  (Common  Poke.)  Calyx  of  5  rounded 
white  sepals.  Ovary  green,  of  ten  1-seeded  carpels  united  in 
a  ring.  Styles  10,  short  and  separate.  Stamens  10.  Fruit 
a  crimson  or  purple  10-seeded  berrj'.  .Stem  very  tall  and 
stout,  smooth.  Flowers  in  long  racemes  opposite  the  leaves, 
— Sandy  soil. 

Order  LXXV.     ILLECEBRA'CE.^.     (Knotwort  Family.) 

Small  diffuse  or  tufted  liei'bs,  with  mostly  opposite  and 
entii'e  leaves,  scarious  stipules,  and  a  4-5-toothed  or  parted 
coriaceoiis  persistent  calyx.  Petals  wanting.  Stamens 
perigynous,  as  manj'  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  opposite 
them,  or  fewer.  Stjde  '2-cleft  at  the  apex.  Fruit  a  1-seeded 
utricle, 

PAKOXVCH'IA,  Toiini.     Whitlow-WORT. 

P.  SeSSiliflO'ra,  Nutt.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  sessile. 
Stems  densely  matted  or  tufted,  from  a  woody  root.  The 
drj-.  silvery  stipules  2-cleft.  Sepals  oblong-linear,  concave, 
awned  at  the  apex. — N.  W.  prairies. 
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Order  LXXVI.     CHENOPODIA'CE^.    (Goosefoot  F.) 

Homely  herbs,  with  more  or  less  succulent  leaves  (chiefly 
alternate),  and  small  greenish  flowers  mostly  in  interrupted 
spikes.  Stamens  usually  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
and  opposite  them.  Ovary  1-celled  and  1-ovuled,  forming 
an  achene  or  utricle  in  fruit.     Stigmas  mostly  2. 

Syuopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Cheuopo'tliiuu.    Weeds  with  (usually)  mealy  leaves,  and  very  small 

perfect  greenish  sessile  flowers  in  small  panicled  spiked  clusters. 
Calyx  5-cleft,  more  or  less  enveloping  the  fruit,  and  sometimes  be- 
coming fleshy  and  berry-like.  Stamens  mostly  5,  lilaments 
slender. 

2.  Monol'epis.  A  low  annual,  glabrous  or  somewhat  mealy,  with  small 

fleshy  leaves.  Sepal  only  l,hra.ct-like.  Stamen  1.  Styles  2.  Seed 
vertical,  flattened. — N.  W.  prairies  only. 

3.  C'yclolo'ma.    A  much-branched  coarse  herb,  ivith  very  small  scat- 

tered sessile  floiuers  in  open  panicles.  Flowers  perfect  or  pistillate. 
Calyx  5-cleft,  the  concave  lobes  strongly  keeled,  at  length  with  a 
broad  and  continuous  horizontal  loing.  Stamens  5 ;  styles  3. 
Seed  horizontal,  flat. 

4.  At'riplex.    Flowers  inoncecions  or  dioecious,  the  staminate  with  a 

regular  calyx,  in  spiked  clusters  ;  the  pistillate  without  a  calyx, 
but  with  a  pair  of  appressed  bracts. 

5.  Corisper'niiiiu.    Flowers  all  perfect,  single,  and  sessile  in  the  axils 

of  the  upper  leaves,  usually  forming  a  spike.  Calyx  of  a  single 
delicate  sepal.    Low  herbs,  with  linear  1-nerved  leaves 

6.  Salicor'nia.    Low  saline  plants  with  fleshy  leafless  jointed  stems 

and  opposite  branches.  Flowers  perfect,  densely  spiked,  3  together 
sunk  in  each  holloio  of  the  fleshy  axis  of  the  spike.  Calyx  small 
and  bladder-like,  with  a  toothed  or  torn  margin,  at  length  spongy 
and  narrowly  wing-bordered.  Stamens  1  or  2.  Styles  2,  united  at 
the  base. 

7.  Sawda.    Fleshy  saline  plants,  with  alternate  terete  linear  leaves. 

Flowers  perfect,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  leafy  bracts.  Calyx  5- 
parted,  very  fleshy.  Stamens  5,  the  anthers  exserted.  Stigmas 
2  or  3.    Seed  horizontal. 

8.  Sal'sola.    A  diffusely  branching  annual,  with  alternate  awl-shaped 

prickly  pointed  leaves.  Flowers  perfect,  sessile,  with  2  bractlets. 
Calyx  5-parted,  persistent,  its  divisions  at  length  horizontally 
winged  on  the  back.    Seed  horizontal. 
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I.   CHEIN'OPO'DIUDI,   L.     GOOSEFOOT.      PIGWEED. 

*  Fruiting  calyx  dry. 

1.  C.  album,  L.  (Lamb's  Quarters.)  Stem  upright,  1-3 
feet  high.  Leaves  varying  from  rhombic-ovate  to  lanceo- 
late, more  or  less  toothed,  viealy,  as  are  also  the  dense  flower- 
dusters. — Extremely  common  in  cultivated  soil. 

2.  C.  UP'bieum,  L.  Rather  pale  and  only  slightly  mealy, 
1-3  feet  high,  branches  erect.  Leaves  triangular,  acute. 
coarsely  and  sharply  many-toothed.  Spikes  erect,  crowded  in 
a  long  and  narrow  racemose  panicle. — Waste  places  in 
towns. 

3.  C.  hy'bridum,  L.  (Maple-leaved  Goosefoot.)  Bright 
green.  Stem  widely  branching,  2-4  feet  high.  Leaves  thin, 
large,  triangular,  heart-shaped,  sinuate-angled,  the  angles 
extended  into  pointed  teeth.  Panicles  loose,  leafless.  Plant 
with  a  rank  unpleasant  odour. — Waste  places. 

4.  C.  Bot'rys,  L.  (Jerusalem  Oak.)  Not  mealy,  but 
sticky;  low,  spreading,  sweet-scented.  Leaves  deeply  sinu- 
ate, slender- petioled.  Racemes  in  loose  divergent  corymbs. — 
Roadsides  ;  escaped  from  gardens. 

5.  C.  ambrosioi'des,  L.  (Mexican  Tea.)  Not  mealy, 
but  sticky.  Leaves  slightly  petioled,  wavy-toothed  or  nearly 
entire.     Spikes  densely  flowered. — Streets  of  towns. 

6.  C.  glau'eum,  L.  (Oak-leaved  Goosefoot.)  Somewhat 
glaucous-mealy,  5-12  inches  high,  spreading.  Leaves  sinii- 
ately  jjinnatifld-toothed,  oblong,  obtuse.  Clusters  small,  in 
axillary  spikes.     Seed  vertical,  exserted,  with  sharp  edges. 

7.  C.  Bonus  Henri'euS,  L.  {BUtum  Bonus  Henricus, 
Reichenbach.)  (Good-King-Henry.)  Stout,  erect,  1-2  feet 
high.  Leaves  broadly  triangular-hastate,  slightly  sinuate 
or  entire.  Flowers  somewhat  densely  paniculate-spiked. 
Seed  vertical,  exserted,  with  blunt  edges.     Not  common. 

*  *  Fruiting  calyx  fleshy  and  often  coloured. 

8.  C.  capita'tum,  Watson.  CBlitum  capitatum,  L.) 
(Strawberry  Blite.)    Stem  ascending,  branching.     Leaves 
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smooth.  The  axillary  head-like  clusters  bright  red  in  fruit, 
and  resembling  strawberries. — Dry  soil,  margins  of  woods, 
etc. 

9.  C.  ru'bPUm,  L.  {BUtum  maritimuvi ,  Nutt.)  (CoAsr 
Blite.)  Stem  angled,  much-branched,  licaves  thickish. 
acuminate,  the  upper  linear-lanceolate.  Flower-clusters 
scattered  iu  axillary  leafy  spikes.  Stamen  1. — N.W,,  in 
saline  soil. 

3.  MONOL'EPIS,  Schrad. 

M.  ehenopodioi'des,  Moq.  Branched  from  the  base. 
Leaves  lanceolate-hastate  or  sometimes  narrowly  spathu- 
late,  entii'e  or  sparingly  sinuate-toothed.  Flower-clusters 
often  reddish. — N.W. 

;$.  CYC'LOLO'MA,  Moqiiin.    WiNGEU  Pu;wek1). 
C.  platyphyl'lum,  Moq.    Diffuse,  6-15  inches  high,  light- 
green  or  sometimes  purple. — S.  W.  Ontario. 
4.  AT'RIPLEX,  Tourn.    Orachk. 

1.  A.  pat'ulum,  L.  Erect  or  diffuse,  scurfy,  green  or 
rather  hoary.  Leaves  varying  from  triangular  or  halberd- 
shaped  to  lance-linear,  petioled. 

Var.  hasta'tum,  Oray,  has  at  least  the  lower  leaves 
broadly  triangular-hastate,  often  toothed. — Atl.  Prov.  and 
N.  W. 

Var.  littora'le,  Gray,  is  slender,  with  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  to  linear. — Waste  places. 

2.  A.  Nuttal'lii,  Watson.  A  shrubby  densely-appressed- 
scurf}'  por(>nnial.  witli  oblong-spathulate  to  narrowly  ob- 
lanceolate  entii-e  leaves. — N.W.  only. 

.->.  ♦'ORISPER'MIIM,  Ant.  Juss.    Bug-seed. 
C.   hyssopifo'lium,   L.     Somewhat  liairy    Avhen   young, 
pale.     Stamens  1  or  2.     Styles  2.     Fruit  oval.  flat. — .Sandy 
beaches,  western  and  soutli- western  Ontario,  and  N.W. 
G.  ISALIC'OKMA.  Touni.    Glasswoki'.    Sampuike. 
1.  S.    herbaeea,    L.      (Samfuikk.)      Flowers  jierfect.  in 
threes,  embedded  inhollows  on  the  thickened  upper  joints, 
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forming  an  elongated  narrow  spike.  Calyx  small  and 
bladder-like,  its  margin  toothed.  Stamens  1  or  2. — Salt 
marshes,  Atl.  Prov.  and  N.W. 

2.  S.  muerona'ta,  Bigel.,  has  thick  spikes  and  mucron- 
ate-pointed  scales.  Stem  turning  red  when  old. — Atl.  sea- 
coast. 

.SIL-E'DA,  Forskal.    Sea  Blite. 

S.  linea'PiS,  Moq.  [Suceda  7naritima,  Gray.)  (Sea Elite.) 
A  branching  fleshy  herb,  with  alternate,  roundish,  linear 
leaves.  Flowers  perfect,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  leafy  bracts 
on  slender  branchlets.  Sepals  very  thick.  Stamens  6,  with 
anthers  exserted. — Atl.  Prov. 

8.  SAL'SOLA,  L.  SALTWORT. 
S.  Ka'li,  L.  (Saltwort.)  Flowers  perfect,  sessile,  with 
two  bractlets,  single  in  axils  of  leaves.  Calyx  5-parted. 
enclosing  the  depressed  fruit.  Stamens  5.  A  branching 
plant  with  alternate,  awl-shaped,  prickly-pointed  leaves. — 
Sandy  sea-shore,  and  rapidly  spreading  westward. 

Order  LXXVIl.     AMARANTA'CEiE.     (Amaranth  F.) 

Homely  weeds,  a  good  deal  like  the  plants  of  the  last 
Order,  but  the  floioer-duster-.  are  interspersed  ivith  dry  and 
chaff-like  {sometimes  coloured)  jjersistent  bracts,  usually  3  to 
each  flower. 

.Synopsis  or  tlie  Genera. 

1.  Aniarau'tii.s.    Flowers  monoecious  or  polygamous,  all  with  a  calyx 

of  3  or  o  distinct  erect  sepals. 

2.  IWoute'lia.    Flowers  dioecious  ;  calyx  none  in  the  pistillate  flowers. 

1.  AMAKAX'TUS,  Tourn.    Amaranth. 

1.  A.  panieula'tus,  L.  Reddish  Jioniers  in  terminal  and 
axillary  slender  spikes,  the  bracts  awn-pointed. — In  the 
neighbourlaood  of  gardens. 

2.  A.  retroflex'US,  L.  (Pigweed.)  Flowers  greenish,  in 
spikes,  forming  a  stiff  panicle.  Leaves  a  dull  green,  long- 
petioled,  ovate,  wavy-margined.  Stevi  erect. — Common  in 
cultivated  soil. 
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3.  A.  albus,  L.  Flowers  greenish,  in  small  close  axillary 
clusters.     Stem  low  and  spreading . — Roadsides. 

2.  l»IO.\TE'LIA,  Moquin. 
M.  tamaris'eina,  Gray.     (Acnida  ruscocar pa ,  Gray.)     A 
tall  smooth  herb,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong-ovate  alternate 
leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  small  clusters  of  greenish  flow- 
ers in  interrupted  spikes. — "Wet  places. 

Var.  COncatena'ta,  Gray,  {Acnida  tuherculata,  Moq.)  has 
the  flowers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  in  close  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Order  LXXVIII.    POLYGONA'CE-S.    (Buckwheat  F.) 

Herbs,  ivell  marked  by  the  stipules  of  the  alternate  leaves 
being  in  the  form  of  vienibranous  sheaths  above  the  usually 
sicollen  Joints  of  the  stem  (these  obsolete  in  one  Genusj. 
Flowers  usually  perfect.  Calyx  4^6-parted.  Stamens  4-9, 
inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Stigmas  2  or  3.  Ovary 
1-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  rising  from  the  base,  forming 
a  little  nutlet. 

Syaop-sis  of  tbe  Geuera. 

*  Flowers  involucrate.    Stamens  9.    Stiintles  obsolete. 

1.  Kriog'onuni.    Involucre  4-8-toothed,  the  flowers  cxsertcd.    Calyx 

6-parted,  coloured  (yellow  In  ours),  epclosing  the  acheiie.— N.W. 
only. 

*  *  Flowers  not  involucrate.    Stamens  4-8. 

2.  Polyg'onniii.    Se'pals  5  (occasionally  4),  often  coloured  and  petal- 

like, persistent,  embracing  the  3-angled  (or  sometimes  flattish) 
nutlet  or  achene.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes,  or  sometimes  in 
the  axils. 

'■i.  Un'niex.  SepaJs  6,  the  3  outer  ones  lierbaceoiis  and  spreading  in 
fruit,  the  3  Inner  (called  valves)  somewhat  petal-like  and,  after 
flowering,  convergent  over  the  3-anglcd  achene.  often  v:ith  a 
grain-like  projection  on  thehack.  Stamens  *5.  Styles  3.  Flowers 
usually  in  crowded  whorls,  the  latter  inpanicled  racemes. 

4.  Fagopy'rnni.  Calyx  5-parted,  petal-like.  HVixaeua?!,  with  8  yellow 
glands  beticeen  them.  StylesS.  Adienes  3-angled.  Flowers  white. 
In  panicles.    Leaves  triangular  heart-shaped  or  halberd-shaped. 
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I.  ERIOC;'ONIIjH,  Michx. 

1.  E.  fla'vum,  Nutt.  Woolly  throughout,  a  few  inches 
high.  Leaves  oblanceolate.  TTnihel  of  3-9  rays,  on  a  naked 
peduncle.     Flowers  3^ellow,  silk}'. — N.W. 

2.  roL\'<i'oxr.n,  l.   Knotweed. 

*  Flowers  along  the  stem,  inconspicuous,  greenish-white,  nearly  sessile 
in  the  axils  of  the  small  leaves.    Sheaths  cut-fringed  or  torn. 

1.  P.  marit'imum,  L.  (Coast  Ivnotgrass.)  Prostrate 
with  stout  stems,  glaucous.  Leaves  thick,  oval  to  narrowly 
oblong.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  clustered.  Stipules 
very  conspicuous.  Stamens  8.  Achenes  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, projecting  above  the  calyx. — Sea-coast. 

2.  P.  avieula're,  L.  (Knotgrass.  Goosegkass.)  A  weed 
everywhere  in  yards  and  waste  places.  Stem  prostrate  and 
spreading.  Stamens  chiefly  5.  Achene  3-sided,  dull. 
Stigmas  3.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate  or  oblong.  Var. 
ereetum,  Eoth.  (P.  erectum,  L.)  is  upright  and  larger,  with 
broader  leaves. 

3.  P.  ramosis'simum,  Michx.  Erect  or  ascending,  yel- 
lowish-green. Leaves  lanceolate  to  linear,  acute,  very  small 
above.  Sepals  mostly  6 ;  stamens  3-6.  Achene  smooth  and 
shining. — Chiefly  westward  ;  sandy  places. 

4.  P.  ten'ue,  Michx.  Stem  slender,  upright,  sparingly 
branched,  angled,.  Leaves  sessile,  narrowly  linear,  very 
acute,  S-jierved.  Stamens  8.  Achene  dull  black. — Dry  soil 
and  rocky  places. 

*  *  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  mostly  rose-colotired  or 
pinkish,  occasionally  greenish. 

->-  Leaves  not  heart-shaped  or  arrow-shaped. 

5.  P.  lapathifo'lium,  L.  Sheaths  not  fringed,  stem 
nearly  smooth,  3-6  feet  high.  Leaves  long,  tapei'ing  from 
near  the  base  to  a  narrow  point,  rough  on  the  midrib  and 
margins.  Spikes  oblong  to  linear  and  erect  or  nearly  so. 
Stamens  6.  Styles  2.  Achene  flat  or  hollotv-sided. — In  muddy 
places  along  streams  and  ponds. 
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Var.  incarna'tum,  "Watson,  has  tlio,  sjjikes  more  slender 
and  elongated,  n(jddiiii^. 

Var.  inea'num,  Koch,  is  ()-l'2  inches  high,  Avith  small 
leaves  more  or  less  fl orcuhnt-hoary  underneath,  and  short 
spikes.     Chiefly  eastward  and  X.  "W. 

6.  P.  Pennsylvan'ieum,  L.  Sheaths  not  fringed.  Stem 
1-3  feet  high,  the  upper  branches  and  the  peduiirles  hristly 
iritJi  stalked  glands.  Spikes  thick,  erect.  Stamens  S.  Achene 
flat. — Low  open  grounds. 

7.  P.  Persiea'ria,  L.  (Lady's  Thtjiib.)  Sheaths  with  a 
somewhat  ciliate  border.  Stem  nearly  smooth,  a  foot  or  more 
in  height.  Leaves  icith  a  dark  blotch  on  the  middle  of  the 
upper  surface.  Spikes  dense,  erect,  on  naked  peduncles. 
Stamens  6.  Achene  flat  or  3-angled,  according  as  the  stig- 
mas are  2  or  3. — Very  common  near  dwellings  in  moist 
ground. 

8.  P.  amphib'ium,  L.  (Water  Persicaria.)  Spike  of 
flowers  dense,  oblong,  sliovy,  rose-red.  Stem  foaling  in 
shallow  icater  or  rooting  in  soft  mud,  nearly  glabrous. 
Leaves  long-petioled,  often  footing.  Sheaths  not  bristly- 
fringed.  Stamens  5.  Stigmas  2. — In  shallow  water,  mostly 
northward . 

9.  P.  Muhlenberg' ii,  Watson,  differs  from  the  last  in 
being  rough  with  oppressed  hairs  all  over. — Ditches. 

10.  P.  Hartwrightii,  Gray,  is  distinguished  from  P. 
amphibiuni  by  its  foliaceous  and  ciliate  sheaths. — Muddy 
margins  of  ponds  and  lakes. 

11.  P.  hydropiperoi'des,  Michx.  (Mild  Watkr-Pepper.) 
Stem  slender,  1-3  feet  high,  in  shalloio  rrater.  Leaves  narrow, 
roughish.  Sheaths  hairy  and  fringed  vith  long  bristles. 
Spikes  slender,  erect,  pale  rose-coloured  or  whitish.  Stamens 
8.     Stigmas  3.     Achene  3-angled. — In  shallow  water. 

12.  P.  acre,  H.  B.  K.  (Water  Smartweed.)  Sheaths 
fringed  with  bristles.  Leaves  trans  parent-dot  teA .  Stem  root- 
lag  at  the  decumbent  base,  2-4  feet  high,  in  shalloiv  water 
or    muddy    soil.      Leaves    narrow,    taper-pointed.      Spikes 
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slender,  erect,  jDiile  rose-colourecl.  Sepals  glandular-dotted. 
Stamens  8.  Achene  3-angled,  shining. — Muddy  soil  or 
shallow  water. 

13.  P.  Hydpop'iper,  L.  (Common  Smart\veed  or  Water- 
PEPPEK.)  Sheaths  and  leaves  as  in  the  last,  the  leaves,  how- 
ever, larger.  Spikes  slender,  nodding,  greenish.  Seijals 
glandular-dofted.     Stamens  6.     Achene  dull. — Wet  places. 

14.  P.  ViPginia'num,  L.  Calyx  greenish,  unequally  4- 
parted.  Stamens  5.  Styles  2,  persistent  on  the  flat  achene. 
Flowers  in  long  and  slender  naked  spikes.  Stem  upright, 
nearly  smooth.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed,  rough-ciliate.  Sheaths  hairy  and  fringed. — Thick- 
ets, in  rich  soil. 

-I-  ■<-  Leaves  heart-shaped  or  sagittate.     Sheaths  much  longer  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other. 

15.  P.      arifO'lium,      L.,     (HaLBEKD-LEAVED      TE.VIi-THUMB; 

with  grooved  stem,  halberd-shaj^ed  long-petioled  leaves, 
flowers  in  short  loose  racemes,  6  stamens,  and  a  flattish 
achene,  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  ;  rare 
in  Ontario. 

16.  P.  sagitta'tum,  L.  (Akrow-Leaved  Teak-thumb.) 
Stem  4-anfjlcd,  the  angles  beset  icith  reflexed  minute  prickles, 
by  which  the  plant  is  enabled  to  climb.  Leaves  arrow- 
shaped.  Stamens  8.  Achenes  3-angled. — Common  in  low 
grounds,  especially  beaver- meadows. 

17.  P.  Convol'VUlus,  L.  (Black  Bindweed.)  Stem  ttvin- 
ing,  not  prickly  but  roughish;  the  joints  naked.  Flowers 
in  loose  panicled  racemes,  3  of  the  calyx-lobes  rigid  in  fruit. 
Leaves  heart-shaped  and  partly  halberd-shaped.  Not  climb- 
ing so  high  as  the  next. — Cultivated  grounds  and  waste 
places. 

18.  P.  dumeto'rum,  L.,  var.  seandens.  Gray.  (Climb- 
ing False  Buckwheat.)  Stem  twining  high,  smooth  ;  sheaths 
naked,  3  of  the  calyx-lobes  winged  in  fruit. — Moist  thickets. 

19.  P.  eilino'de,  Michx.  Stem  twining,  minutely  doivny. 
Sheaths  fringed  at  the  base  with  reflexed  bristles. — Sandv  pine 
woods  and  rockj^  hills. 
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3.  RI'MEX,  L.    Dock.    Sorbel. 
*  Herbage  not  sour,  7ior  the  leaves  halberd-shaped. 

1.  R.  orbieula'tUS,  Gray.  (Great  Water  Dock.)  Grow- 
ing in  marshes.  Stem  erect,  stout,  5j6  feet  high.  Leaves 
lanceolate;  not  wavy-margined  or  heart-shaped,  often  over  a 
foot  long.  Flowers  nodding  on  thread-like  pedicels.  Valves 
nearly  orbicular,  finely  net- veined,  each  with  a  grain  on 
the  back. — Wet  places. 

2.  R.  salieifo'lius,  Weinmann,  (White  Dock)  may  be 
looked  for  in  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  and  far  northward. 
The  whorls  of  flowers  are  dense  and  form  a  very  conspicu- 
ous spike,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  grains  on  the  back 
of  the  valves. 

3.  R.  vertieilla'tUS,  L.  (Swamp  Dock.)  Leaves  lanceo- 
late or  oblong-lanceolate,  not  wavy,  the  lowest  often  heart- 
shaped.  Stem  tall.  Fruit-bearing  pedicels  slender,  club- 
shaped,  abrubtly  reflexed,  several  times  longer  than  the 
fruiting  calyx.  Valves  dilated-rhomboid,  strongly  wrinkled, 
each  bearing  a  very  large  grain. — Swamps,  common. 

4.  R.  erispus,  L.  (Curled  Dock.)  Leaves  rvith  strongly 
wavy  or  curly  margins,  lanceolate.  Whorls  of  flowers  in 
long  wand-like  racemes.  Valves  grain-bearing. — Cultivated 
soil  and  waste  places. 

5.  R.  Obtusifo'lius,  L.  (Bitter  Dock.)  Lowest  leaves 
oblong  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  only  slightly  wavy-margined  ; 
the  upper  oblong-lanceolate,  acute.  Whorls  loose,  distinct. 
Valves  somewhat  halberd-shaped,  deeply  toothed  at  the  base, 
usually  one  only  grain-bearing. — Waste  grounds. 

6.  R.  sanguin'eus,  L.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  often 
fiddle-shaped,  wavj^-margined.  Whorls  distant,  in  long 
slender  leafless  spikes.  Valves  narrowly  oblong,  obtuse, 
entire.     Veins  of  the  leaf  red  or  green. — Atl.  Prov.  chiefly. 

7.  R.  maPit'imus,  L.  (Golden  Dock.)  Low,  slightly- 
pubescent,  much  branched.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  wavj-- 
margined,  the  lower  auricled  or  heart-shaped  at  base. 
Flowers  in  whorl^  forming  leafy  spikes.     Valves  oblong, 
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lance-pointed,  each  bearing  2-3  long  bristles  on  each  side, 
and  a  large  grain  on  the  back. — Sea-shore,  Atl.  Prov. 

*  *  Herbage  sour ;  leaves  halberd- shaped. 
8.  R.  Aeetosel'la,  L.     (Field  or  Sheep   Sorrel.)    Stem 
6-12  inches  high.     Flouiers  dicscious,  in  a  terminal  naked 
panicle. — A  very  common  weed  in  poor  soil. 

3.  FAeOPV'RUM,  Tourn.    Buckwheat. 

1.  F.  eseulen'tum,  Moench.  (Buckwheat.)  Old  fields 
and  copses,  remaining  after  cultivation.  Achene  smooth 
and  shining. 

2.  F.  TaPtar'ieum,  Gsertn.,  has  very  small  flowers,  and 
a  dull  roughish  achene. — Escaped  from  cultivation  in  a  few 
places. 

Order  LXXIX.     LAURA'CE.^;.     (Laurel  Family.) 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  spicy-aromatic  bark  and  leaves,  the 
latter  simple  (often  lobed},  alternate  and  marked  with  small 
transparent  dots  (visible  under  a  lens).  Sepals  6,  petal-like. 
Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamo-dioecious.  Stamens  in  sterile 
flowers  9,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Anthers  open- 
ing by  uplifting  valves.  Ovary  in  fertile  flowers  free  from 
the  calyx,  1-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the  top 
of  the  cell.     Style  and  stigma  1.     Fruit  a  1-seeded  drupe. 

1.  SAS'SAFKAS,  Nees.  Sassafras. 
S.  Offleina'le,  Nees.  A  small  or  moderate- sized  tree  Avith 
yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  twigs  and  ovate  or  3-lobed 
entire  leaves.  Flowers  greenish-yellow,  in  naked  corymbs, 
appearing  with  the  leaves  in  the  axils  of  the  latter.  Drupe 
blue,  on  a  reddish  pedicel.  The  9  stamens  in  3  rows,  the  3 
inner  each  with  a  pair  of  yellow  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
filament.  Anthers  4-ceUed,  4-vaIved. — Rich  woods,  in  south- 
ern and  western  Ontario. 

•J.  LIVDERA,  Thunberg.    Wild  Allspice.    Feveb-ectsh. 
L.  Benzo'in,  Meisner.    (Spice-bush.)    A  nearly  smooth 
shrub  with  oblong-obovate  leaves,  pale  beneath      Flowers 
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honey-yellow  in  lateral  umlsel-like  clusters,  before  the  leaves. 
Stamens  very  much  as  in  Sassafras,  but  the  anthers  are 
2-celIed  and  2-valved.  Pistillate  flowers  with  15-18  rudi- 
ments of  stamens.  Drupe  red. — Damp  woods,  in  early 
spring. 

Order  LXXX.    THYMELEA'CEiE.    (Mezereum  F.) 

Shrubs  with  tough  leather-like  bark  and  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  perfect.  Calyx  tubular,  resemblino;  a  corolla,  pale 
yellow.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
(in  our  species  8).  Style  thread-like.  Stigma  capitate. 
Ovary  1-celled,  1-ovuled,  free  from  the  calyx.  Fruit  a 
berry-like  drupe.     Only  one  Species  in  Canada. 

DIRCA,  L.    Leather  WOOD.    Moose-wood. 

1.  D.  palustris,  L.  A  branching  shrub,  2-5  feet  high,  with 
curious  jointed  branchJets  and  nearly  oval  leaves  on  short 
petioles.  Flowers  in  clusters  of  3  or  4,  jDreceding  the  leaves. 
Filaments  exserted,  half  of  them  longer  than  the  others. — 
Damp  wood>;. 

2.  Daphne  Meze'reum,  L.,  has  escaped  from  cultivation 
in  a  few  places.  A  low  shrub  with  purple,  rose-coloured  or 
whitish  flowers,  preceding  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 

Order  LXXXI.     ELSAGNA'CE^.     (Oleaster  F.) 

Shrubs  with  perfect  or  dioecious  flowers,  and  leaves  ivhich 
are  scurfy  on  the  under  surface.  The  calyx-tube  in  the 
fertile  Aov/ers  beconies  flexhi/  and  encloses  the  ovary,  forming 
a  berry-like  fruit.  Otherwise  the  plants  of  this  Order  are 
not  greatly  different  from  those  of  the  last. 

Syn?^p'is  of  the  Genera. 
1.  Elieag'iiiis.    Flowers  perfect.    rtamen.s4.    Leaves  alternate. 
'2.  Shephei'rt'ia.    Flowers  dioecio- is.    Stamens  8.    Leaves  opposite. 

1.  ELjEAG'XrS,  Tourn. 
E.  argen'tea,  Pursh.     (Silver-Berry.)     Shrub  6-12  feet 
high,  the  young  branches  covered  with  rusty  scales.    Leaves 
alliptical    to    lanceolate,    silvery-scurfy.     Flowers   many, 
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deflexed,   silvery   outside,   pale -yellow  within,  fragrant. — 
N.W. 

'i.  SHEPHERD' I  A,  Kutt.  Shepherdia. 
S.  Canadensis,  Nutt.  Calyx  in  sterile  flowers  4-parted. 
Stamens  8.  Calyx  in  fertile  flowers  urn-shaped,  4-parted. 
Berries  yellow.  Branchlets  brown  -  scurfy.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, entire,  ovate,  green  above,  silvery-scurfy  beneath,  the 
small  flowers  in  their  axils. — Gravelly  banks  of  streams  and 
lakes. 

Order  LXXXII.     SANTALA'CE^.     (Sandalwood   F.) 

Low  lierbaceous  or  partly  woody  plants  (with  us)  with 
perfect  flowers,  these  gj'eenish-ivhiie,  in  terminal  or  axillary 
corymbose  clusters.  Calyx  bell-shaped  or  urn-shaped,  4-5- 
cleft,  adherent  to  the  1-celled  ovary,  lined  with  a  5-lobed 
disk,  the  stamens  on  the  edge  of  the  latter  between  its  lobes 
and  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  t&  ivhich  the  anthers  are 
attached  by  a  tuft  of  fine  hairs.  Fruit  nut-like,  crowned 
with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes. 

COMA.X'DRA,  Nutt.    Bastakd  Toadflax. 

1.  C.  umbella'ta,  Nutt.  stem  8-10  inches  high,  leafy. 
Leaves  oblong,  pale-green,  an  inch  long.  Flower-clusters 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  Calyx-tube  px'olonged  and  form- 
ing a  neck  to  the  fruit.     Style  slender. — Dry  soil. 

2.  C.  liv'ida,  Richardson.  Peduncles  axillary,  slender, 
several-flowered.  Leaves  oval,  alternate,  almost  sessile. 
Fruit  pulpy  when  ripe,  red. — Boggy  barrens  near  the  Atl. 
coast,  and  N.W. 

3.  C.  pal'lida,  A.  DC.  Leaves  glaucous,  linear  to  nar- 
rowly lanceolate,  acute.  Fruit  ovoid,  sessile  or  on  short 
stout  pedicels. — N.W. 

Order  LXXXIII.     EUPHORBIA'CE-S.    (Spurge  F.) 

Plants  with  milky  juice  and  monoecious  flowers,  repre- 
sented in  Canada  chiefly  by  the  two  following  genera  : — 
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1.  ErPHOR'BIA,  L.  RrtTKGE. 
Flowers  monoecious,  the  sterile  and  fertile  ones  both  des- 
titute of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  both  contained  in  the  name  4-5- 
lobed  cup-shaped  involucre  ivhich  resembles  a  cali/x,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  will  probably  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a 
single  flower.  Sterile  flowers  numerous,  each  of  a  single 
naked  stamen  from  the  axil  of  a  minute  bract.  Fertile 
flower  only  1  in  each  involucre ;  ovary  3-lobed,  soon  pro- 
truded on  a  long  pedicel ;  styles  3,  each  2-clef  t.  Peduncles 
terminal,  often  umbellate. 

*  Leaves  all  similar  and  opposite,  sJiort-petioled,  green  or  blotched  vnth 

brotvn  above,  furnished  with  scale-like  or  fringed  stipules.  Stems 
spreading  or  prostrate,  much  forked.  Involucres  in  terminal  or 
lateral  clusters,  or  one  involucre  in  each  fork,  the  involucre  invari- 
ably with  4  {mostly  ijetal-like)  glands  in  the  sinuses. 

1.  E.  polygonifo'lia,  L.  Leaves  entire,  oblong-linear, 
mucronate,  very  smooth.  Stipules  bristly-fringed.  Ped- 
uncles in  the  forks.  Glands  of  the  involucre  very  sviall,  not 
jjetal-like.  Pods  obtusely  angled. — Shores  of  the  G'reat 
Lakes,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  places. 

2.  E.  serpens,  H.  B.  K.  Leaves  entire,  round-ovate,  very 
small,  smooth.  Stipules  membranaceous,  triangular.  Ped- 
uncles longer  than  the  petioles,  in  loose  clusters.  Glands 
of  the  small  involucre  with  minute  crenulate  appendages. 
Stems  thread-like,  prostrate.  Pods  acutely  angled.  Seeds 
smooth. — London  and  westward,  not  common. 

3.  E.  g'lyptosper'raa,  Engel.  Leaves  serrulate  towards 
the  apex,  linear-oblong,  very  unequal  at  the  base.  Stipules 
lanceolate,  cut  into  bristles.  Peduncles  as  long  as  the  peti- 
oles, in  dense  lateral  clusters.  Glands  in  the  small  invo- 
lucre with  crenulate  appendages.  Stems  erect-spreading. 
Pods  sharply  angled.  Seeds  sharply  4-angled,  with  5  or  6 
transverse  wrinhles. — Gravelly  soil. 

*  *  Only  the  uppermost  or  floral  leaves  whorled  or  opposite.    Stem.t 

erect.  Stipules  none.  Involucres  5-lobed  ;  inflorescence  umbelli- 
form,  in  the  forks  of  the  brandies,  and  terminal. 

4.  E.  maCUla'ta,  L,  Leaves  serrulate,  oblong-lineen-. 
somewhat  pubescent,  with  a  brownish  blotch  in  the  centre,  very 
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oblique  at  the  base.  Peduncles  in  dense  lateral  clusters. 
Glauds  of  the  involucre  with  reddish  petal-like  attachments. 
Pods  sharply  angled. — Roadsides. 

5.  E.  hyperieifo'lia,  L.  Stem  ascending.  Leaves  ser- 
rate, often  with  a  red  spot  or  with  red  margins,  oblique  at 
the  base,  ovate-oblong  or  oblong-linear.  Peduncles  in  cymes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Glands  of  the  involucre  with 
white  or  occasionally  reddish  petal-like  attachments.  Pod 
smooth,  obtusely  angled. — Cultivated  soil. 

6;  E.  eoroUa'ta,  L.  Conspicuous  for  the  5  bright-white 
false  lobes  of  the  involucre,  resembling  petals ;  the  true  lobes 
very  small. — Gravelly  or  sandy  soil. 

*  *  *  l7ivolucres  chiefly  in  terminal  umbels,  and  their  glands  always 
zoithout  petal-! ike  attachments.  Le.aves  without  stipules  or  blotches, 
those  of  the  stem  alternate  or  scattered,  the  floral  oties  usually  of  a 
different  shape,  and  lohorled  or  opposite. 

7.  E.  platyphyl'la,  L.  Umbel  5-rayed.  Stem  erect,  8-18 
inches  high.  Upper  stem-leaves  lance-oblong,  acute,  serru- 
late, the  uppermost  heart-shaped,  the  floral  ones  triangular- 
ovate  and  cordate.     Pod  warty. — Shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

8.  E.  HeliOSeo'pia,  L.  Umbel  first  5-rayed,  then  with 
3,  and  finally  merely  forked.  Stem  ascending,  6-12  inches 
high.  Leaves  all  obovate,  rounded  or  notched  at  the  apex, 
serrate.     Pods  smooth, — Along  the  Great  Lakes. 

9.  E.  Cyparis'sias,  L.,  with  densely  clustered  stems,  and 
crowded  linear  stem-leaves  (the  floral  ones  round  heart- 
shaped),  and  a  many-rayed  umbel,  has  escaped  from  gar- 
dens in  some  localities. 

10.  E.  Peplus,  L.,  has  the  umbel  3-rayed,  then  forking. 
Glands  long- horned.  Seeds  ash-coloured,  2-grooved  on  the 
inner  face,  and  pitted  on  the  back. — Rather  rare,  waste 
places. 

3.  ACALl'PHA,  L.    Thkee-seeded  Mekcukv. 

A.  Virg'in'iea,  L.  Flowers  monoecious,  both  kinds  hav- 
ing a  calyx,  the  staminate  -i-parted,  the  pistillate  3-5- 
parted ;  no  involucre.  Staminate  flowers  very  small,  in 
spikes,  with  1-3  pistillate  flowers  at  the  base,  in  the  axii  or 
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a  large  leaf-like  5-9-lohed  Lract.  Stamens  8-lfi,  monadel- 
phous  at  the  base,  the  anther-cells  hanging  from  the  apex 
of  the  filament.  Styles  3,  the  stigmas  cut-fringed,  usually- 
red.  Pod  separating  into  3  globular  carpels.  A  nettle-like 
weed,  with  ovate,  sparsely  serrate,  alternate,  long-petioled 
leaves. — Fields  and  open  places. 

Order  LXXXIV.     URTICA'CE^.     (Nkttle  F.) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  monoecious  or  diopcious  (or, 
in  the  Elms,  sometimes  perfect)  flowers,  with  a  regular  calyx 
free  from  the  1-2-celled  ovary  which  becomes  a  1-seeded 
fruit.  Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  This  Order 
is  divided  into  four  well-marked  Suborders. 

SuKORDKK  I.     ULMACEiE.     (Klm  Family.) 

Trees,  witli  alternate  simple  leaves,  and  deciduous  small 
stipules.  Flowers  often  perfect.  Styles  2.  Fruit  a  samara 
winged  all  round,  or  a  drupe. 

*  i'ruit  a  samara  ;  antliers  extrorse. 

1.  Ulnius.    Flowers  in  lateral  clusters,  earlier  than  the  leaves,  purplish 

or  greenish-yellow.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  4-cleft.  Stamens  4-9; 
the  filaments  long  and  slender.  Ovary  2-celled,  but  the  samara 
only  1-seeded.    Stigmas  j. 

*  '  Fruit  a  drupe  ;  anthers  introrse. 

2.  Celtis.    Flowers  greenish,  polygamous,  the  pistillate  solitary  or  in 

pairs,  appearing  with  the  leaves.  Caly.x  5-6-parted,  persistent. 
Stamens  5-(5.  Stigmas  2,  long  and  pointed  and  recurved.  Ovary 
1-ovuIed. 

Suborder  II.     ARTOCAR'PEiE.     (Bread-fruit  and  Fig  F.) 

Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  crowded  in  catkin-like 
spikes  or  heads,  the  whole  pistillate  catkin  becoming  an 
aggregate  fruit  from  the  enlargement  of  the  calyx  in  the 
several  flowers,  (^alj-x^-parted.  Stann3ns4.  Ovary  2-celled, 
1  cell  eventually  disappearing.     Styles  2. 

3.  .Iluriis.    Pistillate  and  staniinate  flowers  in  separate  catkins.   Trees 
wiih  milky  juice  and  rounded  leaves.    Staminate  spikes  slender. 
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Suborder  III.     URTI'CE^.    (Nettle  Family.) 

Herbs  "vith  watery  juice  and  opposite  or  alternate  leaves, 
often  besot  with  stinging  hairs.  Flowers  monoecious  or 
di<Pcious,  in  spikes  or  racemes.  Stamens  as  many  as  tlie 
sepals.     Style  only  1.     Ovary  1-celled.     Fruit  an  achene. 

4.  llrJI'ca.  Leaves  apposite.  Plant  beset  with  stinging  hairs.  Sepals 
4  ill  ))oth  sterile  and  fertile  flowers.  Stamens  4.  Stigma  a  small 
sessile  tuft.  Achene  flat,  enclosed  between  the  2  larger  sepals. 
Flowers  greenish, 

h.  Laporl'ea.  Leaves  alternate.  Plant  beset  with  stinging  hairs 
Sepals  'lin  the  steiile  flowers,  4  in  the  fertile,  2  of  them  much 
smaller  than  the  otht-r  2.  Stigma  awl-shaped.  Achene  flat,  very 
oblique,  reflexed  on  its  Kinged  2>edicel. 

0.  Pll'ea.  Leaves  opposite.  M'hole plant  very  smooth  and  semi-trans- 
parent.   Sepals  and  stuinens  3-4.    Stigma  a  sessile  tuft. 

7.  Bwliiuc'ria.    Leaves  mostly  opposite.    No  stinging  hairs.    Sepals 

and  stamens  4  in  the  sterile  flowers.  Calyx  tubular  or  urn-shaped 
ill  the  fertile  ones,  and  encloaing  the  achene.  Stigma  long  and 
thread-like. 

8.  Parieta'ria.    Leaves  alternate,  entire,  3-ribbed.    No  stinging  hairs. 

Flowers  polygamous,  in  involucraie-br acted  cymose  axillary  clus- 
ters. Calyxofthepistillateflowersiubularorbell-shaped,  4-lobed. 
Stigma  tufted.    Staminate  flowers  neai  ly  as  in  the  last. 

Suborder  IV.     CANNABIN'EiE.    (Hemp  Family.) 

Rough  herbs  with  watery  juice  and  tough  bark.  Leaves 
opposite  and  jjalmately  divided  or  lobed.  Flowers  dioecious. 
Sterile  ones  in  comi^ound  racemes;  stamens  6;  sepals  5. 
Fertile  ones  in  crowded  clusters  ;  sepal  only  1,  embracing 
the  achene.  Stigmas  2. 
y.  Caii'iiaMs.    A  rather  tall  rough  plant  \nih  pahnately  compound 

leaves  of  h-1  linear-lanceolate  serrate  leaflets.     Fertile  flowers 

spiked-elustored. 
16.  Hii'iiiiilus.    Leaves  3-5-lobed.    Plant  climbing.    Fertile  flowers  in 

a  short  spike,  forming  a  membranaceous  catkin  in  fruit. 

1.  rLiVIlLS,  L.    Elm. 
1.  U.  fulva,  Miohx.     {'Rv.n  or  Slippery  Elm.)    Flowei's 
nearly  sessile.    Leaves  very  rough  above,  taper- pointed.    Binls 
donmy  loitli  rusty  hairs,     A  medium-sized  tree,  with  muci- 
laginous inner  bark. 
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2.  U.  America' na,  L.  (American  or  White  Elm.)  Leaves 
not  rough  above,  abrtiplly  pointed.  Flowers  in  drooping 
l^edicels.  Buds  glabrous,  A  large  ornamental  tree,  with 
drooping  branclxlets.— Moist  woods. 

3.  U.  raeemo'sa,  Thomas.  (Coeky  White  Elm.)  Ee- 
sembling  the  last,  but  the  bud-scales  are  dovmy-ciliate,  the 
branches  corky,  and  the  flowers  racemed. — Chiefly  along  road- 
sides and  borders  of  fields. 

2.  CEL'TIS,  L.    Nettle-teee.    Hackbebey, 

C.  oeeidenta'lis,  L.  (Sugakbekry.j  A  small  tree  of 
Elm-like  aspect.  Leaves  reticulated,  ovate,  taper-pointed, 
serrate,  more  or  less  oblique  at  the  base.  Fruit  as  large  as 
a  pea,  dark-purple  when  ripe,  the  flesh  thin. — Low  grounds ; 
a  few  trees  here  and  there  through  Ontario. 
3.  >IORr.S,  Tourn.    Mulberry. 

1.  M.  ru'bra,  L.  (Red  Mulberry. )  Leaves  heart-ovate, 
rough  above,  downy  beneath,  pointed.  Fruit  red,  turning 
dark-i)urple,  long. — Niagara  district,  and  south-westward. 

2.  M.  alba,  L.  (White  M.)  Leaves  smooth  and  shining. 
Fruit  whitish. — S.  W.  Ontario. 

4.  rRTl'CA,  Tourn.    Nettle. 

1.  U.  gra'eilis,  Ait.  Stem  slender,  2-6  feet  high.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrate,  3-5-nerved  from  the  base, 
nearly  smooth,  the  long  petioles  with  a  few  bristles.  Flower- 
clusters  in  slender  spikes. — Moist  ground  and  along  fences. 

2.  U.  dioi'ea,  L.  (Stinging  Kettle.)  Plant  bristly  with 
very  stinging  hairs.  Leaves  ovate,  cordate,  very  deeply 
serrate.     Spikes  branching. — Waste  places. 

3.  U.  U'rens,  L.  Leaves  elliptical  or  ovate,  coarsely  and 
ileeply  serrate  with  spreading  teeth,  petioled.  Flower- 
clusters  2  in  each  axil,  composed  of  both  staminate  and  pis- 
tillate flowers. — Waste  grounds,  Atl.  Prov. 

.>.  LAPORT'Ei.,  Gaudichaud.    "Wood-Nettle. 
L.  Canadensis,  Gaudichaud.    St«m  2-3  feet  high.    Leaves 
large,  ovate,  long- petioled .  a  single  2-cleft  stipule  in  the  axil 
— Moist  woods. 
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6.  PIL'EA,  Lindl.    Richweed.    Clearweed. 
P.  pu'mila,  Gray.    Stem  3-18  inches  high.    Leaves  ovate, 
coarsely-toothed,  3-ribbed. — Cool  moist  places. 
1.  BflEHNE'RIA,  J  acq.    False  Nettle. 

B.  eylin'driea,  WiUd.  Stem  l-3  feet  high,  smoothish. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  3-nervcd, 
long-petioled.     Stipules  separate. — Moist  shady  jDlaces. 

8.  PARIETA'RIA,  Tourn.    Pellitory. 
P.  Pennsylvan'iea,    Muhl.      A   low   annual,   simple  or 
sparingJy  branched,  minutely  downy.    Leaves  oblong-lance- 
olate, thin,  veiny,  roughish  with  opaque  dots. — Usually  in 
crevices  of  limestone  rocks  ;  not  very  common. 

9.  CAN'NABIS,  Tourn.    Hemp. 

C.  sati'va,  L.  (Hemp.)  Common  everywhere  along  road- 
sides and  in  waste  places. 

10.  HU'Ml'HS,  L.  1U)1'. 
H.  Lu'pulus,  L.  (Common  Hop.)  A  twining  perennial. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  mostly  3-5-lobed,  petioled.  Calyx  of 
fertile  flower  a  single  sepal.  In  fruit  the  calyx,  achene, 
etc.,  sprinkled  with  yellow  resinous  grains,  which  give  the 
hop  its  taste  and  smell. 

Order  LXXXV.     PLATANA'CE^.     (Plane-tree  F.) 

Represented  only  by  the  Genus 

PLAT'ASiUS,  L.    Plane-trhe.    Buttonwood. 

P.  oeeidenta'lis,  L.  (American  Plane-tree  or  Sycamore.) 
A  fine  large  tree  found  in  south-western  Ontario.  Leaves 
alternate,  rather  scurfy  when  young,  palmately-lobed  or 
angled,  the  lobes  sharp-pointed:  stipules  sheathing.  Flow- 
ers monoecious,  both  sterile  and  fertile  ones  in  catkin-like 
heads,  without  calyx  or  corolla,  but  with  small  scales  inter- 
mixed. Ovaries  in  the  fertile  flowers  club-shaped,  tijaped 
with  the  thread-like  simple  style,  and  downy  at  the  base. 
Fertile  heads  solitary,  on  slender  jieduncles.  The  white 
bark  separates  into  thin  plates. 
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Order  LXXXVr.     JUGLANDA'CE.^.    (Walnut  F.) 

Trees  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves  and  no  stipules.  Flow- 
ers monoecious.  Sterile  flowers  in  catkins.  Fertile  flowers 
solitary  or  in  small  clusters,  with  a  regular  3-4-lobed  calyx 
adherent  to  the  ovary.  Fruit  a  sort  of  drupe,  the  fleshy 
outer  layers  at  length  becoming  dry  and  forming  a  husk, 
the  inner  layer  hard  and  bony  and  forming  a  nnt-shell. 
Seed  solitary  in  the  fruit,  very  large  and  4-lobefl.  This 
Order  comprises  the  Walnuts,  Butternuts,  and  Hickories. 

.Synopsis  of  the  Geuera. 

1.  Jnic'lans.    Sterile  flowers  in  solitary  catkins  from  the  previous 

year's  wood.  Filaments  of  tlie  numerous  stamens  very  short. 
Fertile  flowers  on  peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx 
i-toofheA,  with  small  petals  at  the  sinuses.  Stylos  and  stigrmas  2, 
the  latter  fringed.  Exocarp  or  husk  drying  without  splitting. 
Shell  of  the  md  very  rough  and  irregularly  fiirroioed . 

2.  Car'ya.    Sterile  flowers  in  slender  ciwsfererf  catkins.    Stamens  3-10, 

with  very  short  filaments.  Fertile  flowers  in  small  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  hranches.  Calyx  4-toothed  ;  no  petals.  Stipmas2or 
4,  larsre.  Exocarp  4-valved,  drying  atid  splitting  away  from  the 
very  smooth  and  bony  nut-shell. 

1.  .IIIG'LANS,  L.    Walnut. 

1.  J.  einer'ea,  L.  (Butternut.)  Leaflets  oblong-lance- 
olate, pointed,  serrate.  Petioles  and  branchlets  clamviy. 
Fruit  oblong,  clamviy. — Rich  woods. 

2.  J.  ni'gra,  L.  (Black  Walnut.)  Leaflets  ovate-lance- 
olate, taper-pointed,  serrate.  Petioles  downy  but  not  clammy. 
Fruit  spherical.  Wood  a  darker  brown  than  in  the  Butter- 
nut.— Rich  woods  ;  rare  northward. 

3.  €AR'YA,  Nutt.    HiCKORT. 

1.  C.  alba,  Nutt,  (Shell- BARK  Hickory.)  Leaflets  5,  the 
lower  pair  much  smaller  than  tlie  others.  Husk  of  the 
fruit  splitting  comjdetely  into  4  valves.  Nut  flattish-globu- 
lar,  mucronate.  Bark  of  the  trunk  rough,  scaling  off  in 
rough  strips. — Rich  woods. 

2.  C.  tomentO'sa,  Nutt.  (White-heart  Hickory.)  Spa 
ringly  found  in   the  Niagara  disti-ict  and  south-westward 
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Leftflets  7-9.  Bark  close  hut  not  shaggy,  and  not  scaling  off 
on  tne  old  trunks.  Husk  as  in  the  last.  Catkins,  shoots, 
and  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  tomentose  when  young.  Nut 
gJub%dar. 

3.  C.  ama'Pa,  Nutt.  (Swamp  Hickory  or  Bittern ut.) 
Leaflets  7-11.  Husk  of  the  fruit  splitting  half  way  down. 
Nut  spherical,  short-pointed.  Bark  smooth,  not  scaling  off. 
— Moist  ground. 

4.  C.  porei'na,  Nutt.  (Pionut.  Broom- Hickory. )  Leaf- 
lets 5-7.  Shoots,  etc.,  ^/o6rows.  Husk  as  in  the  last.  Nut 
oblong  or  oval. — Niagara  district,  and  south-westward. 

LXXXVn.      MYRICA'CE^.     (Sweet-Gale  F.) 

Shruhs  with  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers,  both  sterile 
and  fertile  ones  collected  in  short  catkins  or  heads.  Leaves 
with  resinoHs  dots,  usualhj  fragrant.  Fruit  a  1-seeded  dry 
drupe  or  little  nut,  usually  coated  wi*th  little  waxy  grains. 

.<»yuop.sis  or  the  Oeiicrn. 

1.  Jllyrl'fa.    Flowers  chiefly  dtec-ious,  catkins  lateral,  each  bract  with 

a  pair  of  bractlets  underneath.  Stamens  in  the  sterile  flower.s 
-'-8.  Ovary  solitary  in  the  fertile  flower.s,  1-ceIled,  tipped  with  2 
thread-like  stigmas,  and  surrounded  by  2-t  small  scales  at  the 
base.  In  onr  species  the  2  scales  form  wings  at  the  base  of  the 
nut. — A  shrub,  3-5  feet  high. 

2.  Coiiipto'nia.    A  low  shrub,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  with  fern-like 

very  sweet-scented  leaves.  Flowers  moncecious.  Sterile  catkins 
cylindrical.  Fertile  ones  spherical,  the  ovary  surrounded  by  8 
awl-shaped  persistent  scales,  so  that  the  catkin  resembles  a  bur. 

1.  mVRrCA,  L.    Baybekry.    Wax-Myrtle. 

1.  M.  Ga'le,  L.  (Sweet  Gale.)  Leaves  wedge-lanceolate, 
serrate  towards  the  apex,  pale.  The  small  nuts  in  crowded 
heads,  and  winged  by  the  2  scales. — Bogs. 

2.  M.  eerif  era,  L.  (Bayberry.  Wax-Myrtle.)  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  or  ^\avy-toothed  towards  the 
apex,  shining  and  sjiriiikled  with  resinous  dots  on  both 
sides,   fragrant.      Sterile   catkins   scattered.     Nuts  naked 
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bony,  and  covered  with  white  wax. — Sandy  soil  near  tne 
coast,  Atl.  Prov. 

2.  COMPTO'NIA,  Solander.    S-weet-Fern. 
C.  asplenifo'lia,    Ait.      {Myrica   asplenifoUa,   Endl.,  in 
Macoun's  Catalogue.)    Leaves  linear-lanceolate  in  outline, 
deeply  piunatifid,  the  lobes  numerous  and  rounded. — Dry 
soil ;  especially  in  Pine  barrens. 

Order  LXXXVIII.     CUPULIF'ER^.    (Oak  Family.) 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  deciduous 
stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers.  Sterile  flowers  in  catkins 
(but  in  Beech  in  small  heads) ;  the  fertile  ones  solitary  or 
clustered,  and  furnished  with  an  involucre  which  forms  a 
scaly  cup  or  a  bur  surrounding  the  nut. 

Syuopsis  of  tlie  (ieuera. 

1.  <(iicr'cii!!t.  Sterile  flowers  icith  a  calyx  including  few  or  several 
stamens  with  slender  filaments.  Fertile  flowers  scattered  or  some- 
what clustered,  each  in  a  scaly  involucre  or  cupule.  Nut  (acorn) 
roHnded,  the  base  enclosed  by  the  cupule.    (Part  I.,  sec.  71.) 

1'.  Casta'uca.  Sterile  flowers  in  long  slender  catkins.  Calyx  6-parted. 
Fertile  flowers  usually  3  in  each  involucre,  the  latter  prickly, 
forming  a  bur.  Calyx  6-lobed.  Stigmas  bristle-shaped.  Nuts 
enclosed  (mostly  2  or  3  together)  in  the  prickly  4-valved  involucre, 
flattened  when  there  are  more  than  one. 

3.  Fagus.     Sterile  flowers  in  a  small  head  on  drooping  peduncles. 

Calyx  hell-shaped.  Fertile  flowers  in  pairs  in  tlie  involucre, 
which  consists  of  awl-shaped  bractlets  grown  together  at  the 
bases.  Calyx-lobes  awl-shaped.  Nuts  3-angled, gene  rally  in  pairs 
in  the  bur-like  4-valved  cupule.  Bark  close,  smooth  and  light  gra^-. 

4.  Cer'ylus.    Sterile  flowers  In  drooping  catkins.    No  calyx.    Stamens 

8(with  1-cellcd  anthers),  a«d  2  small  6raci/e<s  under  each  bract. 
Fertile  flowers  in  a  small  scaly  head;  1  ovary,  surmounted  1>\'  •! 
long  red  stigmas,  under  each  scale,  and  accompanied  by  a  pair  of 
bractlets  which,  in  fruit,  enlarge  and  form  a  leaf -like  or  tubular 
fringed  or  toothed  involucre  closely  envelo^nng  each  nut.  Sterile 
catkins  from  the  axils  of  the  previous  year.  Fertile  flowtis 
terminating  the  new  shoots. 
0.  Os'trya.  Sterile  flowers  in  drooping  catkins.  Calyx  wutilini/. 
Stamens  several  under  each  bract,  but  nut  accompanied  by  brad- 
lets.    Fertile  flowers  in  short  catkins,  2  under  each  bract,  eai-b 
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ovary  tipped  with  2  long  stigmas,  and  .inrrntiiiried  by  a  tubular 
bractlet  which,  in  fruit,  becomes  a  greenish-white  inffnteil  bag, 
having  the  small  nut  in  the  bottom. 
I),  l.'arpl'nns.  Sterile  flowers  in  drooping  catkins.  Calyx  wanting. 
Stamens  several  under  eacli  bract ;  no  bractlets.  Fertile  flowers 
much  as  in  Ostrya,  but  the  bractlets  surrounding  the  ovaries  are 
not  tubular  but  open,  and  in  fruit  become  leaf -like,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  small  nut. 

1.  QIIEKCIIS,  L.    Oak. 

*  Acorfis  ripening  the  first  year,  and  therefore  borne  on  the  new  shoots. 
Lobes  or  teeth  of  the  leaves  not  bristle-poiided. 

1.  Q.  alba,  L,  (Whitk  Oak.)  A  large  tree.  Leaves 
(when  mature)  smooth,  bright  green  above,  whitish  beneath, 
obliquely  cut  into  few  or  several  oblong  entire  lohes.  The 
oblong  nut  much  larger  than  the  saucer-shaped  rough 
cupule. — Rich  woods. 

2.  Q.  maeroear'pa,  Michs.  (Bur  Oak.  Mossy -cup 
White  Oak.)  A  medium-sized  tree.  Leaves  deeply  lobed, 
smooth  above,  pale  or  downy  beneath.  Acorn  broadly 
ovoid,  half  or  altogether  covered  by  the  deep  cup,  the  upper 
scales  of  rohich  taper  into  bristly  points.^  onahing  a  fringed 
border.  Cup  varying  greatly  in  size,  often  very  large. — 
Kich  soil. 

3.  Q.  bi'eolOF,  Willd.  (Swamp  White  Oak.)  A  tall  tree. 
Leaves  sinuate-toothed^  but  hardly  lobed,  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base,  downy  or  hoary  beneath,  the  main  veins  6-8  pairs. 
Cup  nearly  hemispherical,  about  half  as  long  as  the  oblong- 
ovoid  acorn,  sometimes  with  a  fringed  border.  Peduncles  in 
fruit  longer  than  the  petiole. — Low  grounds. 

4.  Q.  Pri'nus,  L.  (Chestnut  Oak.)  A  small  tree.  Leaves 
minutely  downy  beneath,  the  main  veins  10-16  jiairs,  sinu- 
ate-toothed, acute  or  obtuse  at  the  base.  Peduncle  shorter 
than  the  petiole.  Cup  hemispherical ;  acorn  as  in  the  last. 
— Lake  Erie  coast. 

Var.  hu'milis,  Marsh,  {Q.  i^rinoides,  Willd.,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue)  is  much  more  abundant  with  us  than  the  species 
itself.  It  has  the  characters  of  the  sjiecies.  but  is  a  shrub, 
2-4  feet  high.     Fruit  sessile  or  nearly  so.  * 
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■■  Acorns  ripening  the  seronrl  yar,  and  therefore  borne  on  the prei-iong 
year's  irood,  heloiv  the  leaves  of  the  season.  Lohes  or  teeth  of  the 
leaves  bristle-pointed. 

5.  Q.  eoccin'ea,  Wang.  (Scarlet  Oak.)  A  large  tree. 
Leaves  bright  green,  shining  above,  turning  red  in  autumn, 
rounded  at  the  base,  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  divergent 
and  sparingly  cut-toothed.  Bark  gray  outside,  reddish 
inside.  Cup  top-shaped  or  hemispherical,  with  a  viore  or 
less  conical  base,  covering  half  or  more  of  the  rather  small 
acorn. 

Var.  tinetO'ria,  Gray.  (Q.  tinctoria,  Bartram,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  (Quercitron.  Yellow-barked  or  Black  Oak.) 
Leaves  usually  less  deeply  pinnatifid,  slender- petioled,  rather 
rounded  at  the  base,  rusty-downy  when  young,  smooth  and 
shining  above  when  mature,  often  slightly  pubescent  be- 
neath, turning  brownish,  orange,  or  dull  red  in  autumn. 
Cup  as  in  the  species,  but  the  bark  darker  and  rougher  and 
TjeUoic  or  orange  inside. — Western  Ontario  ;  mostly  in  dry 
soil,  but  occasionally  in  moist  places. 

Var.  ambig'ua.  Gray.  Leaves  closely  resembling  those 
of  Q.  rubra,  but  the  fruit  is  that  of  Q.  coccinea. — Belleisle 
Bay,  King's  Co.,  N.B. 

6.  Q.  rubra,  L.  (E,ed  Oak.)  A  large  tree.  Leaves 
moderately  pinnatifid,  turning  dark-red  in  the  autumn. 
Cup  saucer-shaped,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  very  much  shorter 
than  the  oblong-ovoid  acorn. — Bich  and  poor  soil. 

7.  Q.  palustris,  Du  Hoi.  (Pin  Oak.)  A  medium-sized 
tree.  Cui?  flat-saucer-shaped,  very  much  shorter  than  the 
ovoid-globose  acorn,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long. 
Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  divergent  lobes  and  rounded 
sinuses. — Niagara  district  and  south-westward. 

2.  <;asta'>'EA,  Tourn.  Chestnut. 
C.  vesea,  L. ,  var.  America' na,  Michx.  (C.  vulgaris,  var. 
Americana,  A.  DC,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  (Chestnut.) 
A  large  tree.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed,  coarsely 
and  sharply  serrate,  acute  at  the  base.  Nuts  2  or  3  in  each 
bur. — S6uth- western  Ontario. 
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3.  FA4;rS,  Tourii.    Beech. 
F.  ferrugin'ea.  Ait.     (American  Beech.)     A  very  com- 
mon tree  in  rich  woods,  tlie  branches  horizontal.     Leaves 
oblong-ovate,    taper- pointed,    toothed,   the   very   straight 
veins  terminating  in  the  teeth. 

4.  €OK'YLi:s,  Tourn.    Hazel-nut.    Filbert. 

1.  C.  Americana,  Walt.  (Wild  Hazel-nut.)  Leaves 
roundish  heart-shape^.  Involucre  spreading  out  above,  leaf- 
like and,  cut-toothed. — Chiefly  in  south-western  Ontario;  in 
thickets. 

2.  C.  rostra' ta,  Ait.  (Beaked  Hazel-nut. f  A  rather 
common  shrub,  easily  distinguished  from  No.  1  Cy  the  invo- 
lucre, U'hich  is  i^rolonged  info  a  narroic  tuhe  inurh  beyond  the 
nut,  and  is  densely  bristly-hairy. 

5.  OS'TRYA,  Micheli.    Hop-Hornbeam.    Ironwood. 
0.  Virgin'iea,  Willd.     (Iron-wood.)    A  slender  tree  with 
brownish    furrowed    bark.      Leaves    oblong -ovate,    taper- 
pointed,  sharply  doubly  serrate.     Fertile  catkin  like  a  hop 
in  appearance.     Wood  very  hard  and  close. — Rich  woods. 

6.  CARPI'Xrs,  L.  Hornbeam. 
C.  Americana,  Michx.  (Blue  or  Water  Beech.)  Small 
trees  with  furrowed  trunks  and  close  smooth  gray  bark. 
Leaves  ovate  -  oblong,  pointed,  doubly  serrate. — Along 
streams.  E-esembling  a  beech  in  general  aspect,  but  with 
inflorescence  like  that  of  Iron- wood. 

Order  LXXXIX.     BETULA'CEiE.     (Birch  Family.) 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  monoecious  flowers,  both  sorts  in 
catkins,  2  or  3  flowers  under  each  scale  or  bract  of  the  catkin. 
Ovary  2-celled  and  2-ovuled,  but  in  fruit  only  1-celled  and 
1-seeded.  Fruit  a  small  nut.  Stigmas  2,  long  and  slender. 
Twigs  and  leaves  often  aromatic. 

Synopsis  of  tbe  Genera. 
1.  Bet'ula.    Sterile  catkins  long- andpeiidulous,  formed  during  summer 
and  expanding-  the  following  spring  ;  each  flower  consisting  of 
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one  small  scale  to  which  is  attached  4  short  filnineiits  ;  3  flowers 
under  each  scale  of  the  catkin.  Fertile  catkins  stout,  oblong,  the 
scales  or  bracts  5-lobed  and  with  2 or  3  flowers  under  each;  each 
flower  a  naked  ovary,  becoming  a  winged  nutlet  in  fruit.  Bark 
easily  coming  off  in  sheets. 

1'.  Aliius.  Catkins  much  as  in  Betula,  but  each  fertile  and  sterile 
flower  has  a  distinct  3-5-parted  calyx.  Catkins  solitary  or  clus- 
tered at  the  ends  of  leafless  branchlets  or  peduncles.  Nutlets 
wingless  or  nearly  so. 

These  two  genera  are  included  in  Cupulif'erse  in  .Macoun's  Catalogue.) 

1.  BET'IJLA,  Tourn.    Bikch. 

1.  B.  lenta,  L.  (Cherry- Birch.  Sweet  or  Black  Birch.) 
Bark  of  the  trunk  dark  brown,  close,  aromatic  ;  that  of  the 
twigs  bronze-coloured.  Wood  rose-coloured.  Leaves  ovate, 
with  somewhat  heart-shaped  base,  doubly  serrate,  pointed, 
short- petioled.  Fruiting  catkins  sessile,  thick,  oblong- 
cylindrical. — Moist  woods. 

2.  B.  lu'tea,  Michx.  (Yellow  or  Gray  Birch.)  Bark  of 
the  trunk  yellowish-gray,  somewhat  silvery,  scaling  off  in 
thin  layers.  Leaves  hardly  at  all  heart-shaped.  Fruiting 
catkins  thicker  and  shorter  than  in  No.  1. — Moist  woods. 

3.  B.  populifo'lia,  Ait.  (American  White  Birch.  Gray 
Birch.)  Leaves  very  tremulous  on  slender  petioles,  trian- 
gular, very  taper-pointed,  nearly  truncate  at  the  base, 
smooth  and  shining  except  when  young.  Bark  of  trunk 
white,  less  separable  than  in  Canoe  Birch. — Poor  soil,  Atl. 
Prov. 

4.  B.  papyra'eea.  Ait.  {B.  papyrifera,  Michx.,  in  Ma- 
coun's Catalogue.)  (Paper  or  Canoe  Birch.)  Bark  of  the 
trunk  white,  easily  separating  in  sheets.  Leaves  ovate, 
taper-pointed,  heart-shaped,  long-petioled.  Fruiting  cat- 
kins cylindrical,  usually  hanging  on  slender  peduncles. — 
Woods. 

5.  B.  pu'mila,  L.  (Low  Birch.)  A  shrub  with  brownish 
bark,  not  glandular.  Leaves  ovate  or  roundish,  pale 
beneath  ;  veinlets  on  both  surfaces  finely  reticulated.  Cat- 
kins mostly  erect,  on  short  peduncles. — Bogs  and  low 
grounds,  northward. 
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2.  ALXIIS,  Tourn.  Ar.nER. 
1.  A.  inea'na,  WilM.  (Speckled  or  Hoary  Alder.J  A 
shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  in  thickets  in  low  grounds 
along  streams.  Leaves  oval  or  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrate,  whitish  beneath.  Flowers  preceding  the  leaves  in 
early  spring,  from  clustered  catkins  formed  the  previous 
summer  and  remaining  naked  over  winter.  Fruit  ivingless. 
,  2.  A.  vir'idis,  DC.  (Green  or  Mountain  Alder.)  A 
shrub  3-8  feet  high,  along  mountain  streams.  Flowers  ap- 
pearing with  the  leaves,  the  staminate  catkins  having 
remained  naked  during  the  winter,  the  pistillate  enclosed  in 
a  scaly  bud.     Fruit  loith  a  thin  wing. — Northward. 

Order  XC.     SALICA'CEiE.     (Willow  Family,  j 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  dioecious  flowers,  both  sorts  in  cat- 
kins, one  under  each  scale  of  the  catkin.  No  calyx.  Fruit 
1-celled,  many-seeded,  the  seeds  furnished  with  tufts  of  down. 
(Part  I.,  section  74,  for  description  of  typical  flowers.)  This 
Order  comprises  the  Willows  and  Poplars.   . 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Sallx.     Trees  with  mostly  long  and  2)ointed   leaves   and  slender 

branches.  Bracts  or  scales  of  the  catkins  xoi  toothed.  Stamens 
mostly  2  under  each  bract,  but  in  one  or  two  species  as  many  as  5 
or  6.  Stigmas  short.  Catkins  appearing  before  or  vntii  the 
leaves. 

2.  Pop'ulns.    Trees  with  broad  and  more  or  less  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Bracts  of  the  catkins  toothed  or  cut  at  tlie  apex.  Stamens  8-30,  or 
even  more,  under  each  scale.  Stigmas  long.  Catkins  long  and 
drooping,  preceding  the  leaves. 

1.  SALIX,  Tourn.    Willow. 

*  Catkins  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  short  lateral  leafy  branchlets.     Scales 

yellowish,  deciduous.    Filaments  hairy  below.     Trees  or  large 

shrubs,  with  taper-pointed  leaves. 

1.  S.  nigra,  Marshall.  (Black  Willow.)  A  tree  with  a 
roughish  black  bark,  growing  along  streams.  Leaves 
narrowly  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrate,  smooth, 
green  on  both  sides.  Stamens  3-6.  Ovary  short-pedicelled. 
Sterile  catkins  long  and  narrow. 
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2.  S.  amygdaloi'des,  Anders.  A  tree  with  lanceolate  or 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  xiale.  or  glaucous  bpupoth,  and  with 
lung  slender  petioles.  Fertile  catkins  becoming  very  loose 
from  the  lengthening  of  the  pedicels.     Stamens  3-0. — N.W. 

3.  S.  lu'eida,  Muhl.  (Shining  Willow.)  A  shrub  or 
small  bushy  tree,  growing  along  streams.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong  or  narrower,  with  a  long  tapering  point,  shining  on 
both  sides,  serrate.  Stamens  most  5.  Scales  of  catkins 
dentate,  hairy  at  the  base.  Sterile  catkins  densely-flowered, 
show^y. 

4.  S.  frag' His,  L.  (Crack  Willow.)  A  tall  and  hand- 
some tree.  Leaves  lanceolate,  long-pointed,  pale  or  glauc- 
ous beneath,  3-6  inches  long.  Stamens  mostly  2.  rarely  3-4. 
Capsule  short-pedieelled.^Atl.  Prov. 

5.  S.  alba,  L.,  var.  CSeru'lea,  Smitli.  Leaves  ashy-gray 
or  white  both  aides,  except  when  old,  lanceolate,  long  and 
slender-pointed.  Stamens  mostly  2.  Pods  sessile  or  nearly 
so.  Old  leaves  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  dull  bluish-green. 
—  Cultivated  in  many  places. 

6.  S.  longifo'lia,  Muhl.  (Long  -  heaved  Willow.)  A 
shrub  or  small  tree,  var\-ing  greatly  in  size,  growing  along 
streams  in  sandy  or  gravelly  places,  and  often  forming 
dense  clumps.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  very  long,  taper- 
ing towards  both  ends,  nearly  sessile,  serrate  with  a  few 
spreading  teeth,  grayish-hairy  when  young.     Stamens  2. 

**  Catkins  lateral  or  terminal.    Scales  coloured  at  the  tip,  persistent. 
Stamens  2,  tliejilamenl.f  not  hairy.    Slirubs  or  small  trees. 

->-  Ovaries  luoolly. 

7.  S.  dis'eolor,  Muhl.  (GLAUcors  Willow.)  A  shrub  or 
small  tree,  8-1.5  feet  high,  growing  in  low  grounds  and 
along  streams.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  irreg- 
ularly toothed  in  the  middle  of  the  margin,  entire  at  each 
end,  smooth  and  bright  green  above,  white -glaucous 
beneath,  when  young.  Stipules  moon-shaped,  toothed. 
Catkins  sessile,  very  early  in  spring  before  the  leaves. 
Scales  very  dark  and  hairy. 
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Var.  erioceph'ala,  Anders.,  has  densely-flowered  and 
vorj  silky  catkins,  and  the  leaves  somewhat  pubescent  even 
when  old. 

8.  S.  liv'ida,  Wahl.  Var.  OCCidenta'lis,  Gray.  (S.  ros- 
tra'ta,  Rich.,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  (Livid  Willow. j  A 
good-sized  shrub,  chiefly  in  moist  situations.  Leaves  oblong 
or  obovate-lanceolate,  barely  toothed,  downy  above,  very 
veiny,  hairy  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  semi-lunar, 
toothed.  Ovary  at  length  raised  on  a  very  slender  sta/k 
Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves. 

9.  S.  hu' mills,  Marshall.  (Prairie  Willow.)  A  grayish 
shrub,  3-8  feet  high,  growing  usually  in  dry  or  barren 
places.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  pointed,  the  lowest  obovate, 
slightly  downy  above,  thickly  so  beneath.  Stipules  semi- 
ovate  or  moon-shaped,  with  a  few  teeth,  shorter  than  the 
petioles.  Catkins  ovoid,  sessile,  before  the  leaves,  naked  at 
the  base.     Scales  dark  red  or  brownish. 

10.  S.  petiola'ris,  Smith.  (Petioled  Willow.)  A  low 
shrub  on  sandy  river  banks.  Leaves  narrowly  lanceolate, 
fi.nely  and  evenly  serrate,  silky-gray  or  glaucous  beneath, 
smooth  above.  Catkins  with  a  few  small  leaf-like  bracts  at 
the  base.  Scales  of  the  fertile  catkins  acute,  very  hairy. 
Ovary  tapering,  silky,  stalked. 

11.  S.  Candida,  Willd.  (Hoary  Willow.)  A  shrub  not 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  high,  growing  in  bogs  and  wet  places  ; 
the  twigs  and  leaves  clothed  with  a,  web-like  wool,  giving 
the  whole  plant  a  whitish  aspect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  nar- 
row, with,  somewhat  revolute  margins.  Stipules  small, 
lanceolate,  toothed.     Catkins  cylindrical.     Anthers  red. 

-^  -^  Ovaries  glabrous. 

12.  S.  COrda'ta,  Muhl.  (Heart -leaved  Willow.)  A 
shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  in  wet  grounds.  Leaves  lance 
olate,  not  always  heart-shaped,  sharply  serrate,  smooth, 
green  both  sides.  Catkins  cylindrical,  rather  slender,  leafy- 
bracted  at  the  base,  the  sterile  ones  silky.  Var.  angUSta'ta 
has  long  narrow  leaves. 
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13.  S.  balsamif  era,  Barratt.  A  small  Tuuch-branched 
shrub.  Young  twigs  sliining-ohestuut  on  the  sunny  sidf. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  usually  slightly  cordate  at  base,  at 
first  very  thin  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  at  length  rigid,  dark- 
green  above,  and  paler  and  conspicuously  reticulate-veined 
beneath,  slightly  serrate,  with  slender  petioles.  Sterile 
catkins  very  silky,  with  a  few  bracts  at  the  base ;  fertile 
catkins  leafy-peduncled,  becoming  very  loose  in  fruit. 
Capsules  long-pedicelled. — Swamps,  Atl.  Prov.  and  north- 
A'ard. 

14.  S.  myrtilloi'des,  L.  Low  shrub,  1-3  feet  high.  Leaves 
elliptic-obovate,  an  inch  long,  entire,  smooth,  somewhat 
coriaceous  when  mature,  revolute,  reticulated,  pale  or  glau- 
cous beneath.  Fertile  catkins  loosely  few-flowered,  on  long 
leafy  peduncles.  Capsules  glabrous,  on  slender  pedicels. — 
Peat-bogs. 

2.  POP'IILUS,  Tourn.    Poplar. 

1.  P.  tPemuloi'des,  Michx.  (American  Aspen.)  A  tree 
with  a  greenish- white  bark,  and  roundish  heart-shaped 
leaves,  continually  in  a  state  of  agitation,  due  to  the  lateral 
compression  of  the  petiole,  and  the  consequent  susceptibility 
of  the  leaf  to  the  least  motion  of  the  air.  Teeth  of  the  leaves 
small. 

2.  P.  grrandidenta'ta,  Michx.,  (Large-toothed  Aspen) 
has  roundish  ovate  leaves  with  large  irregular  sinuate  teeth. 

3.  P.  balsamif  era,  L.  (Balsam  Poplar.)  A  tall  tree, 
growing  in  swamps  and  along  streams  ;  the  large  buds  var- 
nished ivith  resinous  matter.  Leaves  ovate,  tapering,  finely 
serrate,  whitish  beneath.     Stamens  very  numerous. 

Var.  can'dicans,  Gray,  (Balm  of  Gilead)  has  broader 
and  more  or  less  heart-shaped  leaves. 

4.  P.  monilif  era,  Ait.  (Cottonwood.)  A  tree  with  broad 
deltoid  leaves,  slightly  heart-shaped,  serrate  with  incurved 
teeth.  Young  branches  slightly  angled,  at  length  round. 
Fertile  catkins  very  long,  the  scales  cut-fringed,  not  hairy. 
— Along  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
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Ordek    XCI.     EMPETRA'CEiE.     (Crowberry  Family). 

Low  shrubby  evergreens,  resembling  heaths  as  to  leave=; 
and  general  aspect.  Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous 
Calyx  somewhat  petal-like  or  none.  Ovary  3-9-celled, 
berry-like  in  fruit. 

Synopsis  of  the  Geuera. 

1.  Ein'pvtriiiu.    Flowers  scattered  and  solitary  In  the  axils.    Sepals  3, 

sumevvhat  petal-like. 

2.  Core'iiiH.    Flowers  in  terminal  heads.    Calyx  none. 

1.  filML'PETKLM,  Tourn.  Crowberry. 
E.  ni'gPUm,  L.  (Black  Crowberry.)  A  slender  procum- 
bent shrub  with  the  foliage  and  aspect  of  a  heath.  Flowers 
polygamous,  inconspicuous  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
;?  petal-like  sepals.  Corolla  wanting.  Stamens  3.  Fruit  a 
blackberry-like  drupe. — Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

3.  €ORE'AIA,  Don.  Broom-Crowberry. 
C.  Conrad'ii,  Torr.  (Broom-Crowberry.)  Closely  resem- 
bling the  preceding.  Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous,  col- 
lected in  terminal  heads,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  scaly  bract, 
having  no  true  calyx,  but  with  5  or  6  thin,  dry  bractlets 
under  each.  Stamens  3  or  4  with  Slender  filaments.  Drupes 
small,  juiceless  when  ripe. — Atl.  Prov. 

Order  XCII.     CERATOPHYLLA'CEiE.     (Hornwort  F.) 
Represented,  with  us,  bj'-  a  single  species. 

CERATOPHYL'LIJIU,  L.     HORNWORT. 

C.  demer'sum,  L.  An  aquatic  herb,  with  whorled  finely 
dissected  leaves,  and  minute  axillary  sessile  monoecious 
flowers,  without  calyx  or  corolla,  but  with  an  8-12-cleft 
involucre.  Staminate  flowers  of  12-24  stamens  with  large 
sessile  anthers.  Pistillate  flowers  of  a  single  1-celled  ovary, 
forming  an  achene,  beaked  with  the  slender  style.  Embryo 
loith  4  cotyledons. — Under  water  in  ponds  and  slow  streams. 
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Subclass  II.     GYM'NOSPERMS. 

Ovules  and  seeds  naked  (not  enclosed  in  a  pericarp), 
and  fertilized  by  the  direct  application  of  the  pollen. 
Represented  in  Canada  by  a  single  Order. 

Order  XCm.     CONIF'ERiE.     iPixe  Family.) 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  resinous  juice  a,iid  mostly  moiio'cious 
flowers,  these  in  catkins,  except  the  last  Genus  (Taxusj, 
in  which  the  fertile  flower  is  solitary  and  the  fruit  herry- 
like.  Leaves  awl-shaped  or  needle-shaped.  i8ee  Part  I., 
Cap.  xvi..  for  descriptions  of  typical  plants.) — The  Order 
comprises  three  well-marked  Suborders. 

Suborder  I.     ABIETIN'E^.     (Pine  Family  Proper.) 

Fruit  a  true  cone,  the  imbricated  scales  in  the   axils  of 
bracts.     Ovules  2  on  the  inside  of  each  scale  at  the  base,  in 
fruit  coming  off  with   a  wing  attached  to   each.     Leaves 
scattered  or  fascicled.     fPart  I.,  Figs.  197,  198.  t 
*  Cones  not  ripeiiiiir/  till  ihe  second  year. 

1.  Plnu8.    Leaves  needle-shaped,  '2-6  in  a  cluster,  evergreen,  in  the 

axil  of  a  thin  scale.    Sterile  catkins  in  spikes  at  the  bases  of  the 
new  shoots,  consisting  of  many  almost  sessile  anthers  spirally 
inserted  on  the  axis.    Cones  more  or  less  woody,  the  scales  widely 
spreading  when  ripe.    Cotyledons  of  tlie  embryo  several. 
*  *  Cones  ripening  the Jirst  year. 
•>-  Cones pendulotis.b racts  smaller  than  the  scales. 

2.  Pi'cea.    Leaves  sessile,  keeled  on  l)oth  sides,  scattered. 

3.  Tsu'gn.    Leaves  petioled,  flat,  scattered,  whitened  beneath. 

-I-  H-  Coves  erect,  the  bracts  longer  than  th«  scales. 

4.  A'bieK.    Leaves  linear  or  i\e.&dL\e.-shst^e<l,  scattered  uniformlg  along 

the  new  shoots, evergreen.  Sterile  catkins  in  the  axils  of  last  year's 
leaves.  Cones  with  thin  scales.  . 
6.  Larix.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  clustered  or  fascicled  on  lateral  sjntrs 
of  last  year's  wood,  many  in  each  bundle,  falling  off  in  the  au- 
tumn; those  on  the  new  shoots  scattered,  but  deciduous  like  the 
rent. 
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Suborder  IJ.     CUPRESSIN'EiE.     (Cypress  F.) 

Fertile  flowers  of  only  a  few  scales,  these  not  in  the  axils 

of  bracts,  forming  in  fruit  either  a  very  small  loose  and  dry 

cone,  or  a  sort  of  false  berry  owing  to  the  thickening  of  the 

scales. 

*  Flowers  monoecious.    Fruit  a  small  loose  cone. 

fi.  Thuja.    Leaves  some  awl-sliaped.  others  scale-like,  closely  imbri- 
cated on  theflat  branches.    Catkins  ovoid,  terminal. 
*  *  Flowers  mostly  dioecious.    Fruit  berry-like,  black  tvith  a  bloom. 

7-  Jnnlp'erns.  Leaves  awl-shaped  or  scale-like,  sometimes  of  both 
shapes,  evergreen,  prickly-pointed,  ^laucons-white  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  in  whorls  of  3,  or  opposite. 

Suborder  III.     TAXIN'E.«;.     (Yew  Family.) 
Fertile  flower  solitary,  consisting  of  a  naked  ovule  sur- 
rounded by  a  disk  wliich  becomes  pulpy  and  berry-like  in 
fruit,  enclosing  the  nut-like  seed.     Berry  red. 

■S.  Taxas.  Flowers  chiefly  dioecious.  Leaves  evergreen,  miicronate, 
rigid,  scattered. — A  low  straggling  bush,  usually  in  the  shade  of 
other  evergreens. 

1.  PINUS,  Tourn.    Pine. 

1.  P.  resino'sa,  Ait.  (Red  Pine.)  Leaves  in  twos,  slen- 
der.    Bark  rather  smooth,  reddish. — Common  northward. 

2.  P.  Banksia'na,  Lambert.  (Gray  or  Northern  Scrub 
Pine.)  Leaves  in  twos,  about  1  inch  long.  Cones  conical, 
usually  curved,  smooth  and  hard,  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  long. — Barren  soil,  eastward  and  northward. 

3.  P.  rig'ida,  Mill.  (Pitch  Pine.)  Leaves  in  threes. 
Scales  of  the  cones  tipped  with  a  short  stout  recurved  prickle. 
— Atl.  Prov. 

4.  P.  StPO'buS,  L.  (White  Pine.)  Leaves  in  fives,  slender. 
Bark  smooth  except  on  old  trees,  not  reddish. — Common. 

3.  PI'CEA,  Link.    Spruce. 

1.  P.  nigra,  Link.  {Abies  nigra,  Voir.)  (Black  Spruce.) 
Leaves  needle-shaped  and  4-sided,  pointing  in  all  directions. 
Cones  hanging,  persistent,  scales  witli  thin  edges. — Swamps 
and  cold  woods. 

2.  P.  alba,  Link.     (Abies  alba,  Michx.)     i  White  Spruce.) 
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Leaves  as  in  No.  1.     Cones  hanging,  deciduous,  the  scales 
with  thickish  edges. — Swamps  and  cold  woods. 
3.  TSC'GA,  Carriere.    Hemlock. 
T.  Canadensis,  Carr.     (^Abies  Canadensis, 'M.ich.^.)    (Hem- 
lock Spruce.)     Leauesy?a<,  lighter  beneath,  pointing  out  in 
two  directions,  i.e.,  right  and  left  on  each  side  of  the  branch, 
obtuse.     Cones  hanging,  persistent. — Hilly  or  rocky  woods. 
4.  A'Rl£^,  Link.    Fir. 
A.  balsa'mea.  Miller.      (Balsam  Fir.)     Leaves  fiat,  the 
lower  surface  whitish  and  the  midrib  prominent,  crowded, 
pointing  mostly  right  and  left  on  the  branches.     Cones  erect 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches,  violet-coloured,  the  scales 
slender-pointed. — Damp  woods  and  swamps. 
5.  LARIX,  Tourn.    Larch. 
L.  Americana,  Michx.     (American  Larch.     Tamarac.) 
A  slender  and  very  graceful  tree  with  soft  leaves  in  fasci- 
cles, falling  off  in  autumn. — Swamps. 

6.  THUJA,  Tourn.    Arbor  Vn>K. 
T.  oeeidenta'lis,  L.     (American  Arbor  Vit.«.)     The  well- 
known  cedar  of  cedar-swamps. — Common. 
T.  JIINIP'ERUS,  L.    Juniper. 

1.  J.  eommu'nis,  L.  (Common  Juniper.)  A  spreading 
shrub  with  ascending  stems,  growing  on  dry  hill-sides. 
Leaves  in  whorls  of  f>,  whitish  above,  prickly-pointed. 

2.  J.  Virginia'na,  L.  (Red  Cedar.)  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  with  7nostly  opposite  leaves  of  two  forms,  viz.  :  awl- 
shaped  and  loose,  and  scale-shaped  and  appressed.  Fruit 
small,  erect.     Wood  red  and  odorous. — Dry  sterile  soil. 

3.  J.  Sabi'na,  L.,  var.  ppoeumbens,  Pursh.  A  procum- 
bent or  creeping  shrub  with  two  sorts  of  leaves,  awl-shaped 
and  scale-shaped,  the  latter  acute.  Fruit  on  short  recurved 
peduncles. — Rocky  banks  and  margins  of  swamps. 

8.  TAXES,  Tourn.    Yew. 
T.    bacea'ta,    L.,    var.   Canadensis,    Gray.     (American 
Yew.     Ci hound  Hemlock.)    A  low  straggling  slirub.     Leaves 
green  on  both  sides.     Berry  globular,  red. 
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Class  II.     MONOCOTYLE'DONS. 
For  characters  of  the  Class  see  Part  I.,  chap.  xv. 

I.  SPADIO  EOUS  DIVISION. 

Flowers  aggregated  on  a  sjxitli.v  (Part  I.,  sec.  94),  with 
or  without  a  sjiathe,  or  sheathing  bract. 

Order  XCIV.     ARA'CEiE.     (Arum  Family.) 

Herbs  with  pungent  juice  and  simple  or  compound  leaves,  ■ 
these   sometivies   net-veined  and   hence  suggesting   that   the 
plants  may  be  Dicotyledons.     Spadix  usually  accomi^anied 
by  a  spathe.     Flowers  either   without  a  perianth   of   any 
kind,  or  with  4-6  sepals.     Fruit  usually  a  berry. 

Syitop.sis  «>r  the  diciiera. 

*  Leaves  not  linear.    Flowers  ivithout  perianth  of  any  sort.    Spadix 

accompanied  by  a  spathe. 

1.  Arisse'nia.    Flowers  mostly  dioecious,  cxjllected on  the  lower  part  of 

the  spadix  only.  Spathe  (in  our  common  species)  arched  over  the 
spadix.  Scape  from  a  solid  hulb.  Leaves  compound,  net-veined, 
sheathing  the  scape  below  with  their  petioles.    Berries  bright  red. 

2.  Peltaii'dra.     Flowers   monoecious,   covering   the    whole   spadix ; 

anthers  above,  ovaries  below.  Spathe  convolute  throughout, 
wavy  on  the  margin,  mostly  green.  Leaves  arrow-shaped.  Scapes 
from  a  root  of  thick  fibres.    Fruit  a  fleshy  green  berry,  1-3  seeded. 

3.  Calla.    Flowers  (,at  least  the  lower  ones)  perfect,  covering  the  whole 

spadix.    Spathe  open  and  spreatling,  with  a  white  upper  surface, 
-   tipped  with  an  abrupt  point.    Scape  from  a  creeping  rootstock. 
Leaves  not  net-veined,  simple,  iieart-shaped. 

*  *  Leaves  not  liTiear.    Flowers  with  a  perianth  of  4  scixils.    Spadix 

surrounded  by  a  spathe. 

4.  Symplocar'piis.    Leaves  all  radical,  very  large  and  veiny,  appear- 

ing after  the  spathes,  which  are  close  to  the  ground  and  are  i)ro- 
duced  very  early  in  spring.  Flowers  perfect,  their  ovaries  im- 
mersed in  the  spadix,  the  latter  globular  and  surrounded  by  the 
shell-shaped  spathe.  Sepals  hooded.  Stamens  4.  Fruit  consist- 
ing of  the  soft  enlarged  spadix  in  which  the  seeds  are  sunk. 
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*  *  *  Leaves  linear,  sword-shaped.      Spadh:  on  the  side  of  th«   scape. 

Flowers  with  a  perianth  of  6  sepals.    No  spathe. 
5.  Ac'orus.    Scape  2-edged.  resembling  the  leaves,  the  cylindrical  spa- 
dix  borne  on  one  edge.    Sepals  hollowed.    Stamens  6. 

I.  AKl!».fv'.MA,  Martin.'?.    Indian  Ti  rnii'. 

1.  A.  triphyl'lum,  Torr.  ([ndian  Tuknip.  i  For  full 
description  and  engraving  of  this  plant  see  Part  I.,  sections 
94-97. 

2.  A.  DPaCOn'tium,  Scliott.,  (Ckekx  TJh.\(;oni  is  reported 
from  low  grounds  near  London,  Out.  Leaf  usuallj'  solitary, 
pedately  divided  into  7-11  oblong-lanceolate  pointed  leaflets. 
Spathe  convolute,  pointed  ;  the  slender  point  of  the  spadix 
extending  he5'ond  it. 

8.  PELTA.>'I»R.4,  Raf.    Akrow  Arum. 
P.  Undula'ta,  Raf.    {P.  Virginica  of  most  authors.)    Root 
of  thick  tufted  fibres.    Scape  12-18  inches  high.    Staminate 
part  of  the  spadix  much  longer  than  the  pistillate. — Shallow 
water ;  apparently  rare. 

3.  C'.lLliA,  L.    Water  Akum. 
C.  palustrls,  L.     (Maksh  Calla.  ;     This   plant   is   fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  Part  I.,  section  98. 

4.  STMPIiOCAR'FIiS,  Sallab.    SKUNK  Cabbage. 
S.  fOB'tidus,  Salisb.    Leaves  1-2  feet  long,  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped,    short-pe tided.      Spathe    jDurplish    and    yellowish, 
incurved.      Plant   with    skunk-like   odour. — Bogs    and  wet 
places;  not  common  nortli ward. 

5.  AfORUS,  L.    Sweet  Flag.    Calamus. 
A.  Caramus,  L.     Scayje  much  prolonged  beyond  the  spa- 
dix.— Swamps  and  wet  places. 

Okder  XCV.     LEMNA'CEiE.     (Duckweed  Family.) 

Very  small  plants  floating  about  freely  on  the  surface  of 
ponds  and  ditches,  consisting  merely  of  a  little  frond,  com- 
monly with  a  single  root  or  a  tuft  of  roots  from  the  lower 
surface,  and  producing  minute  monoecious  flowers  from  a 
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cleft  in  the  edge  of  the  frond,  or  from  the  upper  surface. 

Fruit  a  1-7-seeded  utricle.     The  flowers  are   rarely  to   be 

seen. 

^»ynopMi.<t  of  the  Cieiiera. 

1.  Lem'ua.    Flowers  from  a  cleft  in  the  ed^e  of  the  frond,  usually  2  of 

a  single  stamen  each,  and  1  of  a  simple  pistil,  the  thi-ee  surrounded 
by  a  spathe.    Roots  seA'eral  or  only  one. 

2.  ^'olff'la.    Flowers  from  tlic  centre  of  the  upi)er  surface  of  the 

frond,  only  L' ;  one  of  a  siufrle  stamen,  the  otlier  of  a  simple  pistil. 
Hoots  twne.    The  smallest  of  flowering'  plants. 

1.  LE.MXA,  L.    Duckweed. 

1.  L.  polyrrhi'za,  L.  [Spirodela  polyrrhiza,  Schleiden.) 
l^ronds  round-obovate,  green  above,  purplish  beneath,  mostly 
7-nerved.     Rootlets  several. — Common  in  ponds  and  pools. 

2.  L.  trisul'ea,  L.  Fronds  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
half  an  inch  or  more  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a 
slender  stalk,  denticulate  at  the  tip,  obscurely  3-nerved. 
Rootlet  single,  often  wanting. — Ponds  and  springj^  places. 

H.  L.  minor,  L.  Fronds  round  to  elliptic-obovate,  very 
small.     Rootlet  single. — Stagnant  waters. 

2.  WOLFF'IA,  Horkel. 

1.  W.  Columbia'na,  Karsten.  Globular  or  nearly  so, 
light  green  all  over,  not  dotted. — Stagnant  waters,  usually 
rather  below  the  surface. 

2.  W.  Brasilien'sis,  Weddell.  Oblong,  deep  green  above, 
pale  below,  dotted  all  over  with  broivn. — With  the  last,  but 
floating. 

Order  XCVI.     TYPHA'CE^.     (Cat-tail  Family.) 

Aquatic  or  marsh  herbs  with  linear  sword-shaped  leaves, 
erect  or  floating,  and  monoecious  flowers,  either  in  separate 
heads  or  on  different  parts  of  the  same  spike  or  spadix,  but 
without  a  spathe,  and  destitute  of  true  floral  envelopes. 
Fruit  an  achene,  1-seeded. 

8ynopst!i  of  tbe  tieiiera. 
1.  Typha.    H'lowers  ia  a  very  dense  and  long  cylindrical  terminal 
spike,  the  upper  ones  staminate,  the  lower  pistillate,  the  ovaries 
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long  -  stalked  and  surrounded  by  copious  bristles  forming  the 
down  of  the  fruit.  Leaves  sword-shaped,  erect,  sheathing  the 
stem  below. 

2.  Sparga'nlnni.  Flowers  in  separate  globular  heads  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  the  higher  ones  staminate,  the  lower  ones  pistil- 
late, each  ovary  sessile  and  surrounded  by  a  few  scales  not  unlike 
a  calyx.  Both  kinds  of  heads  leafy-bracted.  Leaves  flat  or  tri- 
angular, sheathing  the  stem  with  their  bases. 

1.  TYPHA,  Tourn.    Cat-tail  Flag. 

1.  T.  latifolia,  L.  (Common  Cat-tail.)  Stem  5-8  feet 
high.  Leaves  flat.  No  space  between  the  staminate  and. 
pistillate  i^arts  of  tlie  spike. — Marshy  places. 

2.  S.  angUStifo'lia,  L.  TXarrow-leaved  or  Small  Cat- 
tail.) Leaves  channelled  towards  the  base,  narrowl3'  linear. 
The  two  parts  of  the  spike  usually  with  an  interval  between 
them. — Central  and  eastern  Ontario. 

2.  .SPARtiA'VUM,  Tourn.    Bcr-rkkd. 

1.  S.  eUPyear'pum,  Engelm.  Stem  erect,  stout,  2-AieGt 
high.  Leaves  mostly  flat  on  the  iipper  side,  keek-d  and  hol- 
low-sided on  the  lower.  Heads  several,  panicled-spiked.  the 
pistillate  an  inch  across  in  fruit.  Nutlets  or  achenes  with  a 
broad  abruptly-pointed  top. — Borders  of  slow  waters  and 
ponds. 

2.  S.  simplex,  Huds.  Stem  slender,  erect,  6-24  inches 
high.  Leaves  raore  or  less  channelled  andS-angled,  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  wide.  Fertile  heads  about  half  an  inch 
broad  in  fruit.     Stigma  linear. — Bfirders  of  ponds,  etc. 

Yar.  androe'ladum,  Engelm.,  (*S.  androdadum.Morong.) 
is  stouter  and  taller,  with  usually  broader  leaves,  and 
branching  inflorescence.  Fruiting  heads  also  somewhat 
larger. 

Var.  angUStifO'lium,  Engelm.,  {S.  affi.ne,  Schuitzlein.J  is 
very  slender,  with  leaves  floating,  long  and  narrow  and  flat. 
Inflorescence  simple,  and  fruiting  heads  smaller. 

3.  S.  minimum,  Fries.  Usually  floating,  with  very 
slender  stems,  and  thin  flat  narrow  leaves.  Fertile  heads 
only  1  or  2.  Stigma  oval.  Fruit  oblong-obovate,  pointed, 
somewhat  triangular. 
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Order   XOVTI.     NAIADA'CE.*?:.     i  PoNnwKEn   Famii.y.  1 

ImmersfA  aquatic  herbs,  with  jointed  stems  and  sheathing 
stipules.  Leaves  flat,  immersed  ox*  floating.  Flowers  pei- 
fect  or  imperfect,  inconspicuous,  naked,  or  Avith  a  free  scale- 
like calyx.  Ovaries  1-celled,  1-seeded,  solitary  or  2-4,  and 
distinct. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

*  Flmvers  jter/'ect.,  in  sjnkes  or  clusters. 

1.  Polaniose'ton.    Flowers  with  sepals,  stamens,  and  sessile  ovaries 

aach  4. 

*  *  Flowers  moncecious  or  diixcious,  axillary,  naked,  monandroug. 

2.  Njii'as.    Flowers  dicecious.     Ovaries  solitary  and  naked.    Stigmas  2 

or  4,  awl-shaped.  Staminate  flower  (of  1  stamen)  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  spathe.  Stems  floating.  Leaves  linear,  opposite, 
somewhat  crowded  into  whorls,  sharp-toothed,  sessile  and  spread- 
ing at  the  base. 

3.  Zauniclieil  iii.    Flowersmoncecious,  usually  both  kinds  in  the  same 

axil.  Oca  lies  2-5,  irom  a  cup-shaped  involucre.  Leaves  linear- 
thread-form,  entire. 

4.  Zoste'ra.    Flowers  monoecious,  the  two  kinds  naked  and  sessile, 

arranged  alternately  in  2  vertical  rows  on  the  inner  side  of  a  leat- 
like  enclosed  spadix.  Sterile  flowers  of  single  sessile  Icelled 
anthers;  the  fertile  of  single  ovate-oblong  ovaries.  Stigmas  2, 
bristle-form,  deciduous. 

1.  POTAMOtJE'TOSf,  Tourn.     Pondweed. 

*  Leaves  of  2  sorts,  the  floating  ones  loith  a  d  Hated  petioled  blade,  differ- 
ent infor)afro)ii  the  submerged  ones. 

1.  P.  natans,  L.  Submerged  leaves  grass-like  or  capillary ; 
upper  stipules  very  long,  acute.  Spikes  cylindrical,  all  out 
of  the  water.  Stem  hardly  branched.  Floating  leaves  long- 
petioled,  elliptical,  with  a  somewhat  heart-shaped  base,  with 
a  blunt  apex,  21-29-nerved. 

2.  P.  Clayto'nii,  Tuckerman.  Stem  compressed.  Suh- 
merged  lea,ves  linear,  2-5  inches  long,  2-ranked,  S-nerved ; 
stipules  obtuse.  Floating  leaves  short- petioled,  chiefly  oppo- 
site, oblong,  11-17-nerved.     Spikes  all  above  water. 

3.  P.  Spiril'lUS,  Tuckerman.  Stems  very  slender.  Float- 
ing leaves  when  present  oval  to  lanceolate,  about  as  long  as 
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the  petiole  ;  submerged  leaves  narrou-ly  linear,  or  the  upper 
ones  broad-linear,  or  lance-oblong.  Emersed  flowers  in 
many-flowered  spike>  ;  submersed  flowers  usually  solitary. 
Fruit  either  winged  and  4-5-toothed,  or  wingless  and  entire. 

4.  P.  rufes'eens,  Schrad.  Stem  simple.  Submersed 
leaves  almost  sessile,  lanceolate  and  lance-oblong ;  floating 
leaves  (often  wanting)  icedge-oblanceolate,  narrowed  into  a 
short  petiole,  11-17-uerved.  Spike  dense,  many-flowered. 
Fruit  obovate,  lenticular,  with  acute  margin,  and  pointed 
with  tlie  long  style. 

5.  P.  flu'itans,  Eoth.  {P.  lonchites,  Tuckerm.)  Stem 
often  branching  below.  Subm.ersed  leaves  very  long,  lance- 
olate and  lance-linear,  7-15-nerved  ;  floating  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  or  oblong-elliptical,  long-petioled,  17-23- nerved. 
Spike  dense.  Fruit  obliquely  obovate,  3-keeled  when  dry, 
the  middle  one  winged  above. — In  streams  mostly. 

6.  P.  amplifo'lius,  Tuckerman.  Submersed  leaves  large, 
lanceolate  or  oval,  acute  at  each  end,  recurved,  wavy ; 
■■itipules  long  and  tapering.  Floating  leaves  large,  oblong 
or  lance-ovate,  or  slightly  cordate,  long-petioled,  30-.50- 
nerved. 

7.  P.  heterophyl'lus,  Schreb.  {P.  gramineus,  Fries.) 
Stem  slender,  very  much  branched  below.  Submersed  leaves 
lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  or  cuspidate,  3-7- 
nerved,  upper  ones  petioled,  lower  sessile  ;  floating  leaves 
variable,  with  short  blunt  points,  9-15-nerved.  Stipules 
obtuse. 

8.  P.  Ziz'ii,  Mert.  and  Koch.  (P.  lucens,  var.  minor, 
Nolte.)  Much  branched  at  the  base.  Upper  leaves  long- 
petioled  and  sometimes  emersed,  the  others  nearly  sessile, 
all  usually  numerous,  wavy  and  shining.  Resembling  the 
next  species,  but  smaller. 

*  *  Leaves  all  submersed  and  similar,  mostly  sessile,  membranaceous 
and  dilated.    Stipules  obtuse,  becoming  loose. 

9.  P.  lueens,  L.  stem  thick,  branching.  Leaves  petioled 
oval  or  lanceolate,  mucronate,  frequently  sliining.  Fruit 
roundish,  compressed,  with  blunt  edges,  slightly  keeled. 
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10.  p.  prselon'gUS,  Wulfen.  Stem  very  long  and  branch- 
ing. Leaves  all  submersed  and  similar,  lanceolate,  half- 
clasping,  with  a  boat-shaped  cavit^y  at  the  end.  Spikes 
loose-flowered  with  very  long  peduncles.  Fruit  sharply 
keeled  when  dry.     Stem  white. — Ponds  and  large  rivers. 

11.  P.  perfolia'tus,  L.  Leaves  all  submersed,  varying 
in  width  from  orbicular  to  lanceolate^  cJasping  by  a  heart- 
nhaped  base.     Stem  branching. 

Var.  laneeola'tus,  Robbins,  has  long-lanceolate  acum- 
inate leaves.     Peduncles  thickened  upward. 

*  *  *  Leaves  all  submersed  and  similar,  mostly  sessile,  linear  or  bristle- 
like. 

12.  P.  eompresSUS,  Fries.  (P.  zostercBfolius ,  Schum.,  in 
Macoun's  Catalogue.)  Leaves  linear,  grass-like,  sessile, 
abruptly  pointed,  with  three  large  nerves  and  many  fine  ones. 
Stem  branching,  wing-flattened.  Stipules  free  from  the 
sheathing  base  of  the  leaf.     Spikes  cylindrical. 

13.  P.  paueiflO'rUS,  Pursh.  Stem  filiform,  flattish  and 
much  branched.  Leaves  narrowly-linear,  acute,  obscurely 
H-nerved.     Spikes  capitate. 

14.  P.  pusil'lus,  L.  Stem  slender,  somewhat  fiattish, 
often  much  branched.  Leaves  narroic-  or  setaceous-linear, 
1-3-nerved,  with  translucent  glands  on  each  side  at  the  base. 

15.  P.  muePOnat'US,  Schrad.  Like  the  last,  but  the  stem 
less  branching,  and  the  leaves  broader  (nearly  an  inch  wide), 
often  5-nerved. 

16.  P.  pectina'tus,  L.  Leaves  bristle-shaped.  Stem 
repeatedly  forking,  filiform.  Spikes  interrupted,  on  long 
slender  peduncles.  Stipules  united  with  the  sheathing  base  of 
the  leaf. 

17.  P.  Robbin'sii,  Oakes.  Leaves  narrowly  lanceolate 
or  linear,  crowded  in  2  ranks,  recurved,  serrulate,  many- 
nerved.  Stems  rigid  with  numerous  branches.  Fruit 
keeled  with  a  broadish  wing.  Stipules  united  with  the 
sheathing  base  of  the  leaf. 
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2.  XAI'AS,  L.     Xaiad. 
N.    flex'ilis,    Rostk.    and    Schmidt.      Stem.^    very   .slender. 
Leave.s  ver^'  narrowly  linear,   minutely  serrulate. 

3.  ZA\.\IC'HEL'LIA.  Micheli.    Horned  Pondweed. 

Z.  paluS'tPiS,  L.  Fruit  obliquely  oblong,  flattish  and 
.somewhat  incurved.     Style  half  as  long  as  the  nutlet. 

4.  ZOSTE'R.4,  L.    Eki.-grass.    Grass-wrack. 

Z.  mari'na,  L.  Leaves  obscurely  3-5-nerved. — Atl.  sea- 
coast,  in  shoal  water. 

II.  PBTALOI DBOUS  DIVISION. 

Flowers  with  a  perianth  coloured  like  a  corolla. 

Order  XCVIII.     ALISMA'CE^.     (Water  Plantain-  F.) 

Marsh  herbs,  with  flowers  having  3  distinct  sepals  and 
3  distinct  petals,  pistils  either  apocarpous  or  separating  at 
maturity  into  distinct  carpels,  and  hypogj-nous  stamens  6- 
many.  Flowers  on  scapes  or  scape-like  stems.  Leaves 
sheathing  at  the  base  either  rush-like  or,  when  broad,  mostly 
heart-shaped  or  arrow-shaped. 

.^ynop.sls  of  the  Genera. 

*CaJyx  and  corolla  both  greenish.     Carpels  more  or  less  united,  but 

spreading  at  matin-ity.    Leaves  riiah-like  and  fleshy,  or 

grass-like. 

1.  Triitlo'chlii.    Flowers  small,  in  a  spike  or  close  raceme,  without 

bracts.  Carpels  united  to  the  top;  when  ripe,  splitting  awayfrom 

a  central  persistent  axi.s. 
'2.  .Srlienclize'rla.  A  low  bog-herb,  with  a  creeping  jointed  rootstock, 

and  grass-like  leaves.    Stamens  6.    Carpels  3,  globular,  nearly 

distinct. 

(These  two  genera  are  included  in  Naiadacesein  Macoun's  Catalogue.) 

'* Calyx  green,  persistent.  Corolla  white.  Pistil  apocarpous.  Leaves, 
with  distinct  blades  and  petioles. 

3.  Allii'ma.  Flowers  perfect.  Stamens  usnallj''  6.  Carpels  numerous 
in  a  ring.  Leaves  all  radical.  Scapes  with  irhorled  panicled 
branches. 
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4.  Sagltta'rla.  Flowers  vioncccioun,  nometimcs  diORcioutt.  Stnmpns 
nuniprous.  Carpels  numerous,  in  more  or  less  glolinlnr  heads. 
Leaves  arrow-shaiipd,  but  varying  greatly.  Flowers  mostly  in 
wliorls  of  .■?  on  the  scapes,  the  sterileones  uppermost. 

1.  TBKiLO'CHIN,  L.    Arkow-GRASS. 
,   1.  T.  palus'tre,  L.    Aslender  rush-like  plant,  6-18  inches 
high,  found  growing  in  bogs  northward.     Carpels  S,  awl- 
pointed  at  the  base,  splitting  away  from  below  upwards. 
Spike  or  raceme  slender,  3  or  4  inches  long. 

2.  T.  marit'imum,  L.  The  whole  plant  is  stouter  than 
No.  1,  and  the  carpels  are  usually  6  in  number. — Atl.  sea- 
coast,  and  saline  marshes. 

2.  SCHEUCHZE'RIA,  L.    ScH£UCHZERIa. 
S.  palustris,  L.    Stem  zigzag.    Flowers  in  a  loose  terminal 
raceme,  with  sheathing  bracts. — Bogs. 

3.  ALIS'MA,  L.    Water- Plantain. 

A.  Planta'gO,  L.,  var.  America' num,  Gray.  Leaves 
long-petioled,  mostly  oblong-heart-shaped,  but  often  nar- 
rower, 3-9-nerved  or  ribbed,  and  with  cross  veinlets  between 
the  ribs.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  a  large  and  loose  com- 
pound panicle. — Low  and  marshy  places,  often  growing  in 

the  water. 

4.  SAeiTTA'RIA,  L.    ARROW-HEAD. 

*  Filaments  narrow,  as  long  as  the  anthers. 

1.  S.  varia'bilis,  Engelm.  Very  variable  in  size  and  in 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.  Scape  angled. — Common  every- 
where in  shallow  water. 

Var.  Obtusa,  Engelm.,  is  dioecious,  and  has  large  obtuse 
leaves. 

Var.  latifolia,  Engelm.,  is  monoecious,  with  large  broad 
acute  leaves. 

Var.  angUStifo'lia,  Engelm.,  has  narrow  leaves,  with 
long  and  linear  diverging  lobes. 

*  *  Filaments  very  short,  ivith  enlarged  mostly  glandular  base. 

2.  S.  heterophyl'la,  Pursh.  Scape  weak  and  at  length 
procumbent.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate,  entire,  or 
with  one  or  two  narrow  basal  sagittate  appendages. 
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B.  S.  gramin'ea,  Michx.  Scape  very  slender,  erect. 
Leaves  varying  from  ovate-lanceolate  to  linear,  scarcely  ever 
sagittate. 

4.  S.  ealyei'na,  Engelm.,  var.  spongiosa,  Engelm. 
Scape  weak,  and  at  length  usually  procumbent.  Fertile 
flowers  perfect.  Leaves  broadly  halberd-shaped  with  wide- 
spreading  lobes.  Stihmerged  leaves  without  blades. — Atl. 
Pro  v. 

Order  XCIX.     HYDROCHARIDA'CE^.     (Frog's-bit  F.) 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  dicecious  or  polygamo-dioecious  flow- 
ers on  scape-like  peduncles  from  a  kind  of  spathe  of  one  or 
two  leaves,  the  perianth  in  the  fertile  flowers  of  6  pieces 
united  below  into  a  tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  ovary. 
Stigmas  3.     Fruit  ripening  under  water. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Elode'a.    Growing  under  water,  the  pistillate  flowers  alone  coming 

to  the  surface.  Stem  leafy  and  branching.  Perianth  of  the  fertile 
flowers  with  a  6-lobed  spreading  limb,  the  tube  prolonged  to  an 
extraordinary  length,  thread-like.  Leaves  crowded,  pellucid,  1- 
nerved,  sessile,  whorled  In  threes  or  fours.    Stamens  3-9. 

2.  Valllsne'rla.    Nothing  but  the  pistillate  flowers  above  the  surface, 

these  on  scapes  of  great  length,  and  after  fertilization  drawn 
below  the  furface  by  the  spiral  coiling  of  the  scapes.  Tube  of 
the  perianth  not  prolonged.  Leaves  linear,  thin,  long  and  ribbon- 
like. 
(In  both  genera  the  staminate  flowers  break  off  spontaneously  and 
float  on  the  surface  around  the  pistillate  ones,  shedding  their  i)olleu 

upon  them.) 

ELODE'A,  Michx.    Water-weed. 

E.  Canadensis,  Michx.  (Anach'aris  Canadensis,  Plan- 
chon.) — Common  in  slow  waters. 

3.  VALLI81VE'RIA.  L.    TAPB-aBASS.     Eel-GRASS. 

V.  spira'lis,  L.  Leaves  1-2  feet  long. — Common  in  slow 
waters. 

Order  C.     ORCHIDA'CEiE.     (Orchis  Family.) 

Herbs,  well  marked  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
stamens,  these  being  gynandrous,  that  is,  borne  on  oradher- 
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nnt  to  the  stigma  oi-  style.  There  is  also  usually  but  a 
single  stamen,  of  two  rather  widely  separated  anthers,  but 
in  the  last  genus  of  the  following  list  there  are  2  distinct 
stamens,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  third  at  the  back  of  the 
stigma.  As  explained  in  Part  I.,  sections  90-93,  the  Orchids 
as  a  rule  require  the  aid  of  insects  to  convey  the  poUinia,  or 
pollen-masses,  to  the  stigma,  but  occasionally  it  happens 
that  when  the  anther-cells  burst  open  the  pollinia  fall  for- 
ward and  dangle  in  front  of  the  viscid  stigma  beneath, 
being  sooner  or  later  driven  against  it  either  by  the  wind  or 
by  the  head  of  some  insects  in  pursuit  of  honey.  In  all  cases 
where  the  student  meets  with  an  Orchid  in  flower,  he  should, 
by  experiment,  endeavour  to  make  himself  -acquainted  with 
the  method  of  its  fertilization. 

The  Orchis  family  is  a  very  large  one,  there  being  prob- 
ably as  many  as  3,000  different  species,  but  the  greater 
number  are  natives  of  tropical  regions.  Many  of  them  are 
epiphytes,  or  air-plants,  deriving  their  support  chiefly  from 
tlie  moisture  oi  the  air,  through  their  long  aerial  roots 
which  never  reach  the  ground.  The  perianth  in  many 
species,  and  particularly  the  labellum,  or  lip,  assumes  the 
most  fantastic  shapes,  making  the  plants  great  favourites 
for  hot-house  cultivation.  In  Canada  the  representatives  of 
this  great  Order,  though  not  very  numerous,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  our  wild  flowers.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  bog. plants,  and  will  be  found  in  flower  in 
early  summer. 

■Synopsis  of  fbe  Oeiiera. 

*  A7ither  only  one,  but  of2  cells,  these  separated  in  the  first  r/enuK. 
-<~  Lip  with  a  spur  underneath.    Anther  on  the  face  of  the  stigma. 

1.  ttrchts.    The  3  sepals  and  2  of  the  petals  erect  and  arching  over  the 

centre  of  the  flower ;  the  lip  turned  down.  The  2  glands  or  viscid 
disks  of  the  base  of  the  pollen-masses  enclosed  in  a  little  pouch 
just  over  the  concave  stigma.  Leaves  2,  large.  Flowers  few,  in 
a  spike. 

2.  Habeua'ria.    The  lateral  sepals  usually  spreading.    The  glands  or 

viscid  disks  of  the  pollen-masses  not  enclosed  in  a  covering. 
Flowers  in  spikes. 
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-^  -^  Lip  vnthoxit  a  spur.    Anther  on  the  back  of  the  column. 
■►*  Flowers  small ,  ivhite,  in  a  slender  S2nke. 

3.  Spiran'thes.    Spike  (of  white  or  whitisli  flower?)  more  or  less  spir- 

ally twisted.  Sepals  and  petals  narrow  and  generally  connivent. 
Lip  oblong,  the  lower  part  embracing  the  column,  and  with  a  pro- 
tuberance on  each  side  of  the  base. 

4.  Cioodye'ra.    Flowers  very  much  as  in  Spiranthes,  but  the  lip  sac- 

shaped,  and  loithout  protuberance  at  the  base.  Leaves  white- 
veiny,  in  a  tuft  at  the  base  of  the  scape. 

♦*  ••-»  Flowers  racemose,  varying  from  greenish-yellow  to  purple.    Stem 
very  leafy. 

5.  Eplpac'tlA.    Stem  1-2  feet  high,  stout,  leafy.    Leaves  ^jroadly  ovate, 

the  upper  narrower.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  spreading. 
Lip  deeply  concave  at  the  base,  constricted  and  somewhat  joined 
in  the  middle,  dilated  and  petaloid  above.  Anther  sessile  behind 
the  stigma,  on  a  slender-jointed  base.  Ovaiies  reflexed  at  ma- 
turity. 

■*-■*-■*-  Lip  without  a  spur.    Anther  on  the  apex  of  the  style,  hinged  like 
a  lid. 

•>-►  Pollen-masses  2  or  4,  potvdery  or  pulpy,  loithout  stalk  or  gland. 

6.  Lfs'lera.    Flowers  small,  greenish  or  brownish-purple,  in  a  spike  or 

raceme.  Stem  bearing  a  pair  of  opposite  sessile  roundish  leaves 
near  the  middle.    Lip  flat,  mostly  drooping.  2-lobed  at  the  apex. 

7.  Calopo'gon.    Ovary  not  tvjiited.thelip  consequently  turned  toward. ■< 

the  stem.  Flowers  large,  pink-purple,  2-6  at  the  summit  of  the 
scape  ;  the  lip  spreading  at  the  outer  end,  and  beautifully  bearded 
above  with  coloured  hairs.  Leaf  grass-like,  only  one.  Pollen- 
masses  4. 

8.  Aretho'sa.    Flower  solitary,  large,  rose-purple.    Lip  dilated,  re- 

curved, spreading  at  the  end.  Sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  nearly 
alike,  arching  over  the  column.  Pollen-masses  4.  Scape  low, 
sheathed,  from  a  globular  solid  bulb,  with  a  single  linear-nerved 
leaf  hidden  in  the  sheaths  of  the  scape. 

9.  Pogo'uia.     Flower  solitary,  irregular,  large,  sweet-sc€nted,  pale 

rose-colour  or  white.  Column  club-shaped.  Lip  crested  and 
fringed.  Pollen-masses  2.  Stem  6-9  inches  high, -with  a  single 
oval  or  lance-oblong  leaf  near  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one,  or 
bract,  near  the  flower. 

»*  »♦  Pollen-masses  4,  .tmooth  and  waxy,  attached  directly  to  a  large 
gland :  no  stalks. 

10.  C'alyp'so.    Flower  .solitary,  large,  showy,  variegated  with  purple, 

pink,  and  yellow.  Lip  large,  inflated,  sac-shaped,  4-pointed  under 
the  apex.  Scape  short,  from  a  solid  bulb,  with  a  single  ovale  or 
slightly  heart-shaped  leaf  below. 
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•"♦***  Pollen-masses  4:  no  stalks  or  glands. 

11.  Mlcros'tyli*.  Small  herbs  from  solid  bulbs  ;  the  scape  bearing  a 
single  leaf  and  a  raceme  of  minute  greenish  flowers.  Columii 
very  small,  terete,  with  2  teeth  at  the  top,  and  the  anther  between 
them.    Petals  thread-like  or  linear,  spreading. 

\i.  Lip'aris.  Small  herbs  from  solid  bulbs;  the  low  scape  bearing 2 
radical  leaves  and  a  raceme  of  a  few  greenish  flowers.  Column 
elongated,  incurved,  margined  at  the  apex.  Petals  thread-like  or 
linear,  spreading.    Anther  lid-like. 

13.  C'ornllorhi'za.    Brownish  or  yellowish  plants,  with  the  small  dull 

flowers  in  spikes  or  scapes  which  are  leafless  or  have  mere  sheaths 
instead  of  leaves.  Rootstocks  branching  and  coral-like.  Pevi- 
ayith  gibbous  or  slightly  spurred  beloiv.  Lip  with  2  ridges  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  face. 

14.  Aplec'truiii.     Somewhat  like  the  last,  but  the  perianth  is  not  gib- 

bous below,  and  the  rootstock,  instead  of  being  coral-like,  is  slen- 
der, and  produces  each  j'ear  a  solid  bulb  or  corni.  Lip  with  3 
ridges  on  the  palate.    Scape  with  3  greenish  sheaths  below. 

**  Afithers  2.  one  on  each  side  of  the  stigma,  and  a  triatigular  body, 
which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  third,  at  the  back  of  the  stigma.  Pollen 
loose  and  powder  ji  or  pulpy. 

1.5.  Cypripe'diuiu.  Lip  a  large  inflated  sac,  into  the  mouth  of  which 
the  style  is  declined.  Sepals  and  the  other  petals  much  alike,  the 
former  apparently  only  2,  two  of  them  being  generally  united  into 
one  under  the  lip.  Leaves  large,  many-nerved.  Flowers  solitary 
or  few. 

I.  ORCHIS,  L.    Orchis. 

0.  speeta'bilis,  L.  (Showy  Orchis.)  Scape  4-angled, 
4-7  inches  high,  bearing  a  few  flowers  in  a  spike.  The 
arching  upper  lip  pink -purple,  the  labellwni  white;  each 
flower  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf-like  bract. 

3.  HABE^'A'RIA,  Willd.,  R.  Br.    Rein-Orchis. 

1.  H.  tridenta'ta,  Hook.  Spike  few- flowered,  the  flowers 
very  small,  gfeeiiish-white.  lA p  wedge-shaped,  truncate  and 
S-toothed  at  the  apex.  Spur  slender,  longer  than  the  ovary, 
curved  upwards.  Stem  less  than  a  foot  high,  slender,  with 
one  oblanceolate  leaf  below  and  2  or  3  much  smaller  ones 
above. — Wet  woods. 

2.  H.  vires' eens,Spreng.  stem  10-20  inches  hi^h.  Spike 
of  small  greenish  flowers  at  first  dense,  with  the  bracts 
longer  than   the   flowers,   at   length  long  and  loose.     Lip 
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oblong,  almost  truncate  at  the  tip  ;  a  tooth  on  each  side  at 
the  base,  and  a  nasal  protuberance  on  the  face.  Spur  slen- 
der, club-shaped.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
the  upper  ones  gradually  narrowing  and  passing  into  bracts. 
— "Wet  places. 

3.  H.  Vir'idiS,  R.  Br.,  var.  braeteata,  Eeichenbach.  {H. 
bracteata,  B,.  Br.,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  Spike  many- 
flowered,  close.  Flowers  sma,\l,  greenish.  Lip  oblong-linear, 
'2-3-lobed  at  the  tip,  inuchlonger  than  the  very  short  and  sac- 
like spur.  Stem  6-12  inches  high,  leafy,  the  lower  leaves 
obovate,  the  upper  oblong  or  lanceolate,  gradually  reduced 
to  bracts  much  longer  than  the  flowers. 

4.  H.  hyperbo'Pea,  E..  Br.  Spike  many-flowered,  long 
and  dense.  Flowers  small,  greenish.  Lip  lanceolate,  e«<ire, 
about  the  same  length  as  the  slender  incurved  sjnir.  Stem 
6-24  inches  high,  very  leafy,  the  leaves  lanceolate  and  erect, 
and  the  bracts  longer  than  the  flowers. — Bogs  and  wet 
woods. 

5.  H.  dilata'ta,  Gray.  Not  unlike  No.  4,  but  more  slen- 
der and  with  linear  leaves  and  v-hite  floicers. 

6.  H.  rotundifo'lia,  Bichardson.  (Orchis  rotundifolia , 
Gray,  in  IMacoim's  Catalogue.)  Sj^ike  few-flowered,  loose. 
Flowers  I'ose-purple,  the  lip  usually  tchite,  spotted  irith  purple, 
3-lobed,  the  middle  larger  and  notched,  longer  than  the 
slender  spur.  Stem  5-9  inches  high,  naked  and  scape-ltke 
above,  bearing  a  single  roundish  leaf  a,t  the  base. — Bogs  and 
wet  woods. 

7.  H.  Obtusa'ta,  Hichardson.  Stem  as  in  the  last,  but 
the  leaf  is  obovate  or  spathulate-oblong.  Spike  few-fl(jwered, 
the  flowers  greenish-icliite.  Upper  sepal  broad  and  rounded, 
the  others  and  the  petals  lance-oblong.  Lip  entire,  deflexed, 
as  long  as  the  tapering  and  curving  spur. — Bogs. 

8.  H.  Hook'eri,  Ton-.  Spike  many -flowered,  strict. 
Flowers  yellowish-green,  the  lip  lanceolate,  pointed,  incurved; 
petals  lance-awl-shaped.  Spur  slender,  acute,  nearly  an  inch 
long.  Stem  scape-like  above,  2-le'aved  at  the  base,  the  leaves 
orbicular.  — Woods. 
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Var.  Oblongifolia,  J.  A.  Paine,  has  oblong  leaves. 

9.  H.  orbieula'ta.  Ton-.  Spike  many-flowered,  loose  and 
spreading.  Flowers  greeninli-ichite.  Lip  narrowly  linear, 
obtuse.  Spur  curved,  more  than  an  inch  long,  thickened 
towards  the  apex.  Scape  2-leaved  at  the  base,  the  leaves 
very  large,  orbicular  and  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  shining 
above,  silvery  beneath. — E-ich  woods. 

10.  H.  blephariglOt'tis,  Hook.  (White FkingedOrchis.) 
Spike  many-flowered,  open.  Flowers  white,  very  handsome ; 
the  lip  fringed,  but  not  lobed,  at  the  apex.  Spur  thread- 
shaped,  three  times  as  long  as  the  lip.  Stem  a  foot  high, 
leafy  ;  the  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  the  bracts  shorter 
than  the  ovaries. — Peat-bogs,  etc. 

11.  H.  leueophSB'a,  Gray.  (Greknish  Fringed-Orchis.) 
Spike  as  in  the  last,  but  the  flowers  greenish  or  yellowish- 
white.  Petals  obovate,  minutely  cut-toothed.  Lip  •'i-parted 
above  the  stalk-like  base,  the  divisions  fan-shaped,  fringed . 
Spur  gradually  thickened  downirard,  longer  than  the  ovary. 
Stem  leafy,  2-4  feet  high.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  ;  bracts 
a  little  shorter  than  the  flowers. — Wet  meadows. 

12.  H.  la'eera,  K.  Br.  (Eaggeu  Fringed-Orchis.)  Like 
the  last,  but  the  petals  are  oblong-linear  and  entitle.  The 
divisions  of  the  lip  also  are  narroio  and  the  fringe  is  less 
copious. — Bogs  and  rich  woods. 

13.  H.  psyeo'des,  Gray.  (Purple  Fringed-Orchis.)  Spike 
cylindrical,  many-flowered,  theflotvers  pink-purple,  fragrant. 
Lip  fan-shaped,  3-parted  above  the  stalk-like  base,  the  divi- 
sions fringed.  Spur  curved,  somewhat  thickened  down- 
ward, very  long. — Low  grounds. 

14.  H.  fimbria'ta,  R.  Br.  Eesembling  the  last,  but  the 
flowers  3  or  4  times  larger,  and  the  petals  toothed  down  the 
sides.  Divisions  of  the  large  lip  more  fringed.  Spike  loosely 
flowered. — Wet  meadows,  chiefly  eastward. 

3.  SPIRAN'THE8,  Richard.    LADIES' Tresses. 
1.  S.  latifo'lia,  Torr.     Flowers  white,  in  3  ranks,  forming 
a  narrow  spik«       Lip  oblong,  yellowish   on    the  face,  not 
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contracted  in  the  middle,  wavy-crisped  at  the  blunt  apex. 
Stem  nearly  naked.  Leaves  oblong  or  lance-oblong. — Moist 
banks. 

2.  S.  Romanzovia'na,  Chamisso.  Spike  dense,  oblong 
or  cj'lindrical.  Flowers  ^^wre  white,  in  3  ranks  in  the  spike. 
Lip  ovate-oblong,  contracted  below  the  wavy  recurved  apex. 
Sepals  and  ]jetals  all  connivent  above.  Beak  of  the  stigma  2- 
horned,  short.  Stem  5-15  inches  high,  leafy  below,  leafj'- 
bracted  above  ;  the  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear. — Cool 
bogs. 

3.  S.  eer'nua,  Richard.  Resembling  the  last,  but  the 
lower  sepals  are  not  upturned  or  connivent  with  the  upper. 
Margins  of  the  lower  lip  much  incurved.  Gland  of  the 
stigma  linear,  in  a  long  and  slender  beak. — Wet  places. 

4.  S.  gPae'iliS,  Bigelow.  Flowers  in  a  single  spirally- 
twisted  rank  at  the  summit  of  the  very  slender  scape.  Leaves 
with  blades  all  in  a  cluster  at  the  base,  ovate  or  oblong. 
Scape  8-18  inches  high. — Sandy  plains  and  pine  barrens. 

4.  UOODYE'KA,  R.  Br.    Rattle-snake  Plantain. 

1.  G.  repens,  R.  Br.  Flowers  in  a  loose  1-sided  spike. 
Lip  with  a  recurved  tip.  Scape  5-8  inches  high.  Leaves 
thickish,  petioled,  intersected  with  whitish  veins. — Woods, 
usually  under  evergreens. 

2.  G.  pubes'eens,  R.  Br.  Sj>ike  not  l-sided.  Plant  rather 
larger  than  the  last,  and  the  leaves  more  strongly  white- 
veined. — Rich  woods. 

3.  G.  Menzies'ii,  Lindl.,  is  found  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Ontario.  The  leaves  are  less  white-veiny  than  the 
preceding,  and  the  column  is  continued  above  the  stigma  into 
a  conspiraoui  aid-shaped  beak.  The  lip,  also,  is  hardly,  if  at 
all,  saccate  below. 

5.  EPIPAC'TIS,  Haller. 
E.  Hellebori'ne,  Crantz.     Near  Toronto,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Humber.  and  at  Montreal. 
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6.  LIS'TERA,  R.  Br.     TWAYBLADE. 

1.  L.  eorda'ta,  K.  Br.  Racemes  crowded;  pedicels  not 
longer  than  the  ovary.  Lip  linear,  2-cleft.  Column  very- 
short. — Damp  cold  woods. 

2.  L.  eonvallarioi'des,  Nutt.  Eacemes  loose  and  slender: 
pedicels  longer  than  the  ovary.  Lip  wedge-oblong,  2-lobed. 
Column  longer  than  the  last. — Damp  thickets. 

7.  CALOPO'GOX,  R.  Br.    Calopogon. 
C.  pulchel'lus,  R.  Br.     Leaf  linear.     Scape  a  foot  high. 
Flowers  an  inch  across. — Bogs. 

8.  ARETHirSA,  Gronov.    Arethusa. 
A.  bulbo'sa,  L.     A  beautiful  little  bog-plant,  bearing  a 
single  large  flower  (rarely  2),  with  the  lip  bearded-crested  on 
the  face. 

9.  POCO'.XIA,  Juss.     POGONIA. 

p.  OphioglOSSOi'des,  Nutt.  A  bog-plant.  Sepals  and 
petals  nearly  equal  and  alike.     Root  of  thick  fibres. 

10,  CALYF'SO,  Salisb.    Calypso. 
C.  borea'lis,  Salisb.     A  beautiful  little  plant  growing  in 
mossy  bogs.     The  lip  woolly  inside ;  the  petals  and  sepals 
resembling  each  other,  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed.     Column 
winged. 

II.  MICROS'TYHS,  Nutt.     ADDER'S  MoUTH. 

1.  M.  monophyl'los,  Lindl.  Leaf  sheathing  the  base  of 
the  stem,  ovate-elliptical.  Raceme  spiked,  long  and  slen- 
der.    Lip  long-pointed. — Cold  swamps. 

2.  M.  ophiOglOSSOi'des,  Nutt.  Leaf  near  the  middle  of 
the  stem,  ovate,  clasping.  Raceme  s^or^  Lip  3-toothed. — 
Damp  woods,  not  so  common  as  the  last. 

13.  LIP'ARIS,  Richard.    Twayblade. 
T..  Loese'lii,  Richard.      Lip  yellowish-green,  muoronate, 
shorter  than  the  unequal  petals  and  sepals.     Leaves  eilip- 
iical-lanceolate  or  oblong,  keeled. — Bogs. 
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13.  €ORALLORHI'ZA,  Haller.    Coral-root. 

1.  C.  inna'ta,  R.  Br.  Flowers  small  ;  the  lip  whitish  or 
purplish,  often  crimson-spotted,  3-lobed  above  the  base. 
Spur  very  small.  Stem  slender,  brownish-yellow,  vjitk  a 
few-floivered  spike. — Swamps. 

2.  C.  multiflc'ra,  Nutt.  Spike  many-flowered.  Stem 
purplish,  stout.  Lip  deeply  3-lobed.  Spur  more  prominent 
than  in  Xo.  1. — Dry  woods. 

3.  C.  Maerse'i,  Gray.  (C.  striata^  Lindl.,  in  Macoun's 
Catalogue.)  Spike  crowded,  of  numerous  large  flowers,  all 
the  parts  of  the  perianth  strikingly  marked  with  3  dark  lines. 
Lip  not  lobed.  Spur  none,  but  the  base  of  the  perianth 
gibbous. — Rich  woods  ;  not  common. 

14.  APLEC'TRrM,  Nutt.    Pirmr-KonT.    Adamand-Eve. 
A.  hyema'le,Nutt.     Scape  a  foot  high.     Perianth  green- 
ish-brown.— Rich  mould  in  woods. 

15.  Cl'PRIPE'DH'M,  L.    LADY'S  Slipper.    Moccasin-flower. 
*  The  three  sepals  separate. 

1.  C.  arieti'num,  E.  Br.  (Ram's-head  Lady's  Slipper.) 
The  smallest  species.  Stem  slender,  6-10  inches  high,  leafy. 
Leaves  3  or  4,  elliptical-lanceolate,  nearly  smooth.  Lip  only 
half  an  inch,  red  and  whitish  veiny,  prolonged  at  the  apex 
into  a  deflexed  point. — Swamps  ;  rare. 

*  *  Two  sepals  united  into  one  piece  under  the  lip. 

2.  C.  paPViflo'rum,  Salisb.  (Smaller  Yellow  Lady's 
Slipper.)  Stem  leafy  to  the  top,  1-3-flowered.  Lip  yellow, 
flattish  above,  rather  less  than  an  inch  long.  Sepals  and 
petals  wavj'-twisted,  brownish,  pointed,  longer  than  the  lip. 
— Bogs  and  wet  woods. 

3.  C.  pubes'eens,  Willd.  (Larger  Yellow  L. )  Lip  flat- 
tened laterally,  rounded  above,  larger  than  No.  2,  but  the 
two  species  are  not  sufficiently  distinct. 

4.  C.  Speeta'bile,  Swartz.  (Showy  L.)  Lip  very  large, 
lohite,  pinkish  in  front.  Sepals  and  petals  rounded,  white, 
not  longer  than  the  lip. — Bogs. 
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5.  C.  ACftTl'IO,  Ait.  (Stemless  L.)  Scape  naked,  2-leaved 
ai  tAe  fcfflse.  i-fiowered.  Lip  rose-purple,  split  down  the  whole 
length  in  front,  veiny.  Sepals  and  petals  greenish. — Dry  or 
moist  woods,  under  evergreens. 

Order  CI.     IRIDA'CEiE.     (Iris  Family.) 

Herbs  with  eqaitant  loaves  and  perfect  flowers.  The  6 
petal-like  divisions  of  the  perianth  in  2  (similar  or  dissimi- 
lar) sets  of  3  each  ;  the  tube  adherent  to  the  3-celled  ovary. 
Stamens  3,  distinct  or  monadelphous,  opposite  the  3  stigmas, 
and  with  anthers  extrorse,  that  is,  on  the  outside  of  the  fila- 
ments, facing  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  and  o])ening  on 
that  side.     Flowers  from  leafy  bracts.     (See  Part  I.,  sections 

88  and  89. ) 

Syuopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Iris.    The  3  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  reflexed,  the  3  inner  erect 

and  smaller.  Stamens  distinct,  trie  antiier  of  each  concealed 
under  a  flat  and  petal-like  arcT;ir.g-  stigma.  The  styles  below 
adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  Pod  .i-angled.  Flowers 
blue,  large  and  showy.    Leaves  sword-shaped  or  grass-like. 

2.  Sl«yrln'chtuiu.    The  6  divisions  of  the  perianth  alike,  spreading. 

Stamens  monadelphous.  Stigmas  thnadlike.  Pod  globular,  3- 
angled.  Stems  2edged.  Leaves  grass-like.  Flowers  blue,  clus- 
tered, from  2  leafy  bracts.    Plants  low  and  slender. 

1.  IRl!^,  L.    Flower-de-Lucs. 

1.  I.  versie'olOP,  L.  iL.\rger  Blue  Flag.)  Stem  stout 
and  leafy,  from  a  thickened  rootstock.  Leaves  sword-shaped. 
Flowers  violet-blue,  2  or  3  inches  long.  Inner  petals  much 
smaller  than  the  outer. — Wet  places. 

2.  I.  prismat'iea,  Pursh.  (Slender  Blue  Flag.)  Dis- 
tinguished from  tlie  last  by  its  very  slender  stem  and  nar- 
rowly linear  leaves.  Tube  of  the  flower  very  short. — Atl, 
sea-coast. 

3.  I.  laeus'tris,  Xutt.  (Lake  Dwarf  Iris.)  Stem  low, 
3-6  inches  high.  Inner  petals  nearly  equal  to  the  outer. 
Tube  of  the  perianth  slender,  less  than  an  inch  long,  dilated 
upwards,  rather  shorter  than  the  divisions  of  the  perianth. 
Leavi?  lanceolate,  3-5  inches  long. — Shore  of  Lake  Huron./ 
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2.  SISYRIN'CHIIJM,  L.    Blue-eyed  Grass. 

1.  S.  angUStifO'lium,  Mill.  (S.Bermudiana,vai,r.mucro- 
natuvi,  Gray.)  A  pretty  little  plant,  rather  common  in 
moist  meadows  among  grass.  The  divisions  of  the  delicate 
blue  perianth  obovate,  notched  at  the  end,  and  bri'^tle- 
pointed  from  the  notch.  The  spathe  solitary.  Roots 
fibrous. 

2.  S.  8,liceps,  Cav.,  {S.  Bermudiana,  var.  anceps,  Gray.) 
has  the  scape  6-18  inches  high,  and  usually  bearing  2  or 
more  peduncled  spathes. 

Order  CII.    AMARYLLIDA'CEiE.     C^maryllis  F. 

Bulbous  and  scape-bearing  herbs,  with  linear  flat  root- 
leaves,  and  regular  and  perfect  6-androus  flowers,  the  tube 
of  the  petal-like  6-par ted  perianth  adherent  to  the  3-celled 
ovary.  Lobes  of  the  perianth  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Style 
single.  Anthers  introrse. — Represented  with  us  by  one 
species  of  the  genus 

HYPOX'YS,  Li.  Stak-grass. 
H.  ereeta,  L.  A  small  herb  sending  up  a  slender  scapo 
from  a  solid  bulb.  Leaves  linear,  grass-like,  longer  than 
the  umbellately  1-4- flowered  scape.  Perianth  hairy  and 
greenish  outside,  yellowish  within,  6-parted  nearly  down 
to  the  ovary.  Stamens  6,  sagittate.  Pod  indehiscent. 
crowned  with  the  withered  perianth. — Meadows  and  open 
woods. 

Order  CIIL     DIOSCOREA'CE^.    (Yam  Family.) 
Represented  with  us  by  the  genus 

DIOSCOBE'A,  Plumier.  Yam. 
D.  villo'sa,  L.  ("Wild  Yam-root.)  A  slender  twiner, 
with  knotted  rootstocks,  and  net-veined,  heart-shaped,  9-11- 
ribbed  petioled  leaves.  Flowers  dioecious,  small,  in  axillary 
racemes.  Stamens  6.  Pod  with  three  large  wings. — Re- 
ported only  from   the   warm   and  sheltered   valley  lying 
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■between  ITatailtori  and  Piindas,  Ont. ,  the  banks  of  tlie 
Thames  at  London,  Out.,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Order  CIV.     SMILACE^E.     (Smilax  Family.) 

Climbing  plants,  more  or  less  shrubby,  -with  alternate 
ribbedand  net-veined  petioled  leaves,  and  small  difecious flow- 
ers in  umbels.  Perianth  regular,  of  6  greenish  sepals,  free 
from  the  ovary.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  sepals,  with  1- 
celled  anthers.  Ovary  3-celled,  surrounded  by  3  sessile 
spreading  stigmas.  Fruit  a  small  berry.  Represented  by 
the  single  genus 

SMIIiAX,  Tourn.    (iRKEN-BniKH.    ("at-Bkikr. 
{Included  in  Liliacece,  in  Macoiin's  Catalogue.) 

1.  S.  his'pida,  Muhl.  Stem  ivoodtj,  de)iseh/  covered  below 
withlong  loeak  prickles.  Leaves  large,  ovate  or  heart-shaped, 
pointed,  thin,  5-9  -  nerved.  Peduncles  of  the  axillary 
umbels  much  longer  than  the  petioles.  Berry  black. — Moist 
thickets. 

2.  S.  rotundifo'lia,  L.,  var.  quadrangularis,  Gray.  [S. 

qnadrangularis, Pwrsh,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  Stem  rvoodtj, 
it  and  the  branches  armed  with  scattered  prickles.  Branches 
4-angular.  Peduncles  not  longer  than  the  petioles.  Leaves 
ovate,  broader  than  long,  slightly  cordate.  Berry  bine- 
black. — South-western  Ontario. 

3.  S.  herba'cea,  L,  (Carrion-Flower.)  Stem  herbaceous, 
not  prickly.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  and  heart-shaped,  7-9- 
ribbed,  long-petioled,  mucronate.  Flowers  carrion-scented. 
Berry  bluish-black. — Meadows  and  river  banks. 

Order  CV.      LILIA'CEiE.     (Lily  Family.) 

Herbs,  distinguished  as  a  whole  by  their  regular  and  sym- 
metrical flowers,  having  a  6-leaved  perianth  (but  4-leaved 
in  one  species  of  Smilacina)  free  from  the  usually  3-celled 
ovary,  and  as  many  stamens  as  divisions  of  the  perianth 
{one  before  each)  with  2-celled  anthers.   Fruit  a  pod  or  berry, 
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generally*  S-cnlled.  The  on  tor  ami  inner  divisions  of  the 
jT-rianth  coloured  alike,  except  in  the  geims  Trillium.  (See 
I'art.  I.,  sections  82-87,  for  descrijition  of  t\'pical  jilant  of 
this  Order.) 

Synopsis  oT  tlir  ixoiiera. 

*  Leaves  net-veined,  allin  one  or  two  whorls.     The  stem  otherwine  iuilc»d. 

rising  from  a  fleshy  rootstock.    Styles  3. 

1.  Tril'liiiiii.    Leaves  3,  in  a  whorl  at  the  top  of  the  stem.    Divisions 

of  the  perianth  in  2  sets,  tlie  outer  g-reen,  the  inner  coloured,  (^5ee 
Part  I.,  sections  85  and  80.) 

2.  Meilc'ola.    Leaves  in  2  whorls,  the  lower  near  tlie  middle  of  the 

stem,  and  consisting  of  o-ti  leaves,  the  upper  of  (gL'nerall\ )  3  small 
leaves,  near  the  summit.  Stem  tall,  covered  with  loose  wool. 
Flowers  small,  in  an  mnhel.  Divisions  of  the  perianth  alike, 
greenish-yellow,  recurved.  Anthers  turned  outwards.  Styles 
thread-shaped.    Berry  globular  or  nearly  so,  dark  purple. 

*  *  Leaves  straight-vei7ied,  linear,  grass-like,  alternate.    Stem  simple  or 

tufted.    Styles  3. 

3.  '/ygade'un.s.    Flowers  rather  large,  perfect  or  polygamous,  green- 

ish-white, in  a  few-flowered  panicle  ;  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 
each  with  a  conspicuous  obcordate  siwt  or  gland  on  the  inside, 
near  the  narrowing  base.  Stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  from  a 
coated  bidb. 

4.  Tufleld'in.    Flowers  small,  perfect,  greenish-white,  in  a  terminal 

raceme  or  spike,  which,  however,  develops  from  above  downward  ; 
the  pedicels  in  clusters  of  3,  from  little  involucres  of  3  bracts. 
Pod  triangular.  Roots  ^'bro;**.  Stem  leafy  at  the  base  only,  in 
our  species  sticky.    Leaves  2-ranked,  equitant. 

*  *  *  Leaves  straight-veined,  but  broad  (not  grass-like),  alternate.    Stem 

from  a  rootstock  of  fibrous  roots,  at  all  events  not  from  a  bulb. 
Style  one,  or  more  or  less  divided  into  3  above. 

t-  Perianth  of  completely  se})arate  pieces  ( ])olyphyllorts. ) 
.">.  I'viila'ria.    ^temX^niy,  forking  above.    Flowers  yellow,  at  least  an 
inch  long,  drooping,  lily-like,  usually  solitary  (but  occasionally 
in  pairs)  at  the  end  of  the  forks  of  the  stem.     Style  deeply  3- 
cleft.    Pod  triangular.    Leaves  clasping-jjerfoliate  or  sessile. 
•">.  €Iiiit(»'uia.    Stemless,  the  naked  scape  sheathed  at  the  base  by  2.  3, 
or  4  large  oblong  or  oval,  ciliate  leaves.    Flowers  few,  greenish- 
yellow,  in  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  seape.    Filaments  long  and 
slender.    St^ie  long,  the  stigmas  hardly  separate.    Berry  blue. 
7.  Prosar'tcs.    Downy  low  herbs,  branching  above.    Flowers  greenish, 
bell-shaped,  rather  large,  solitary  orin  pairs,  droopingon  terminal 
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plprwlpr  ppfiunclrs.  Sppnis  fai)Pvpointed.  Stiprmas  3.  I^pnvps 
ovntp  obloTijr.  taper  pdiiitcd.  closoly  sessile,  downy  iinrtenieatli. 
Beirj'  oblong  or  obovate,  ri'd. 

8.  Strep'iopiiii.    Stem  leafy  and  forking--     Flowers  small,  not  quite  ir. 

the  axils  of  the  ovate  clasping  leaves, '<«  slender  peduncles  whirli 
arehent  near  the  middle.  Anthers  arrow-shaped,  2-linrned  at  the 
apex. 

9.  Tera'truiii.    Stem  tall  and  stout,  very  leafy  to  the  top,  from  a  thick- 

ened base,  produeing  coarse  fibrous  roots.  Flowers  yellowish 
green,  in  a  i>yraniidal  panicle  of  dense  spike-like  racemes. 
Perianth  .somewhat  spreading,  slightly  adherent  to  the  ovary. 
Filaments  of  the  stamens  recurved.  Anthers  kidney-shaped. 
Styles  3. 

-^  -t-  Perianth  of  one  piece  ( (lamophyllons.  ) 

10.  Sniilnci'iin.   Flowers  small,  white,  in  a  terminal  raceme.    Perianth 

6-parted,  !)"<  4  parfi'd  in  one  specie.'',  spreading.  Style  short  and 
thick.     Stigma  obscurely  lobed.    Filaments  slender. 

11.  I'olygoiia'f  iini.     Flowers  small,  greenish,  nodding,  mostly  inpairs 

in  the  axils  of  the  nearly  sessile  leaves.  Perianth  cylindrical.  i'>- 
loljed  at  the  summit,  theS  stmnrns  inserted  on  or  above  the  viiddle 
of  the  tube.  Stem  siui]ile,  from  a  long  and  knotted  rootstock. 
Leaves  glaucous  beneath. 

12.  Asimr'agH.s.    Flowers  small,  greenish-yellow,  axillary,  on  jointed 

pedicels.  Perianth  H-parted.  spreading  above,  the  6  stamens  on 
its  base.  Stigma  .3-lobed.  Berry  globular,  3-celled.  Stem  much 
branched.    Leaves  thread-like.    Rootstock  thick  and  matted. 

*  *  *  *  Leaves  straight-veined,  not  grass-like.  Stem  usually  from  a 
coated  or  scaly  bulb.  Style  1.  not  divided  above,  but  the  stigma 
Sometimes  3-lobed.  Fruit  a  pod,  splitting  open  midway  between 
the  partitions  f  loculicidal .  J 

13.  Lil'iiim.    Stem  leafy,  from  a  .■<c<(.ly  bulb,  the  leaves  often  whorled  or 

crowded.  Anthers  at  first  erect,  at  length  versatile.  Style  Jong, 
rather  club-shaped.  Stigma  3-lobed.  Pod  oblong.  Flowers  large 
and  showy,  one  or  more. 

14.  Krythro'iiiuni.    For  full  description  see  Part  I.,  sections  82  and  83. 

(Dog's-tooth  Violet.) 

1;"..  Allium.  Sca}}e  naked ,  from  a  coated  bulli.  Flowers  in  an  umbel, 
fromaspathe.    Style  thread-like.    Strong-scented  plants. 

i6.  Henicrocal'lis.  Scape  not  from  a  bulb,  but  from  a  fleshy-fibrous 
root.  Perianth  large,  orange-yellow,  lily-like,  the  short  tube  en- 
closing the  ovary,  the  spreading  limb  6-parted.  Stamens  6, on  the 
perianth.  Leaves  long,  linear,  keeled,  in  2  ranks,  at  the  base  of 
the  scape.    Flowers  several,  bracted. 
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1.  TRIL'LII'H.  L.    AVake  Robin. 

1.  T.  grandiflO'rum,  Salisb.  (Large  White  Tmllium.) 
Leaves  sessile,  longer  than  broad.  Peduncle  erect.  Petals 
white  (rose-coloured  when  old),  ohovate. — Rich  woods. 

2.  T.  ereetum,  L.  (T.  erectuvi,lj.,ysLT.  atropurpuretim, 
Hook,  in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  (Purple  Trillium.)  Leaves 
sessile,  about  as  broad  as  long.  Peduncles  ere' t.  Petals  dull 
]nirple,  ovate. — Rich  woods.  A'^ar.  album,  u-ith  greenish- 
ivhite  petals,  is  found  along  with  the  purple  form.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  No.  1. 

3.  T.  eep'nuum,  L.  Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  broadly 
rhomboid,  abruptly  pointed.  Peduncle  recurved  under  the 
leaves.  Petals  white,  oblong-ovate,  acute.— Chiefly  east- 
ward. 

4.  T.  erythroear'pum,  Michx.  (Painted  Trillium.) 
Leaves  distinctly  petioled,  rounded  at  the  T)ase.  Petals  pointed, 
white,  with  purple  stripes  inside  at  the  hase. — Not  uncom- 
mon northward  in  damp  woods  and  low  grounds. 

2.  IMEDE'OIiA,  Gronov.    Indian  Cucumber-poot. 
M.  Virgln'iea,  L.      Stem  1-3  feet  high. — Rich  woods. 

3.  ZVGADE'JfllS,  Michx.    Zygadene. 
Z.  glaucus,  Nutt.     [Z.  elegans,  Pursh.)     Not  uncommon 
in  bogs  and  beaver-meadows  northward.     Leaves  flat  and 

pale. 

4.  TOFIELD'IA,  Hudson.    FALSE  ASPHODEL. 

T.  glutino'sa,  Willd.  Stem  and  pedicels  very  sticky 
with  dark  glands.     Leaves  short. — Lake  Huron  coast. 

5.  UVULA'RIA,  L.    Bellwort. 

1.  U.  grandiflo'ra,  Smith.  Leaves  clasping-per foliate. 
Rootstock  short. — Rich  woods. 

2,  U.  sessilifO'lia,  L.  Leaves  sessile  or  partly  clasping, 
lance-obloiig.     Rootstock  creeping. — Chiefly  eastward. 

6.  CLIXTO'XI4,  Raf.    Clintonia. 
C.   borea'lis,   Raf.       Umbel  2-7-flowered.       Leaves   5-8 
inches  long.     Perianth   pubescent  outside. — Damp   woods, 
often  under  evergreens. 
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:.  PROSAK'TES,  Don.    Prosartes. 

1.  P.  lanugfino'sa,  Don.  {Disporuvi  lanuginosa,  Don., 
in  Macoun's  Catalogue.)  Leaves  taper-pointed.  Fruit  ob- 
long, pointed. — Rich  woods,  western  Ontario. 

2.  P.  traehyeap'pa,  Watson,  with  whitish  perianth, 
ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  broadly  obovate  fruit, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  N.W. 

8,  STREP  TOPtS,  Mich.-c.    Twisted-Stalk. 

1.  S.  ro'seus,  Michx.  Ylowers  rose-purple.  Leaves  green 
both  sides,  finely  ciliate.     Stigma  3-cleft. — Damp  woods. 

2.  S.  amplexifo'liUS,  DC.  Flowers  greenish  -  white. 
Leaves  very  smooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Stigma  entire. — 
Chiefly  Atl.  Prov.  and  N.W. 

9.  VERA'TRl'M,  L.    False  HELLEBORE. 
V.  viP'ide,  Ait.     (American  White  Hellebore.     Indian 
Poke.)      Leaves  broadly    oval,    pointed,    sheath-clasping. 
Segments   of  the   perianth   ciliate-serrulate. — Swamps  and 
low  grounds,  Atl.  Prov.  and  Eastern  Townships,  Q. 

10.  SMILACI'NA,  Desf.    False  Solomon's  Seal. 

1.  S.  raeemo'sa,  Desf.  (False  Spikenard.)  Racemecom^ 
pound.  Stem  pubescent,  2  feet  high.  Leaves  many,  oblong, 
taper-pointed,  ciliate.  Berries  speckled  with  purple. — Rich 
woods  and  thickets. 

2.  S.  Stella' ta,  Desf.  Raceme  simple.  Stem  nearly 
smooth,  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  7-12,  oblong-lanceolate, 
slightly  clasping.     Berries  black. — Moist  woods  and  copses. 

3.  S.  trifO'lia,  Desf.  Raceme  simple.  Stem  low  (3-6 
inches),  glabrous.  Leaves  usually  3,  oblong,  the  bases 
sheathing.     Berries  red. — Bogs. 

4.  S.  bifo'lia,  Ker. ,  var.  Canadensis,  Gray.  (Maianthe- 
mum  Canadense,  Desf.,  in  Maooun's  Catalogue.)  Disting- 
uished at  once  by  the  4-parted  perianth  and  the  4  stamens. 
Raceme  simple.  Stem  3-5  inches  high.  Lieaves  usually  2, 
but  sometimes  3. — Moist  woods. 
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II.  rOLlCOXA'Tl'M,  Tourn.    Solomon 'f  Seal. 

1.  P.  biflo'pum,  Ell.  (Smaller  Solomom's  Seal.)  Stem 
slender,  1-B  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  or  lance-ohlong. 
Peduncles  mostly  2 -flowered.  Filaments  hairy. — E,icli 
woods. 

2.  P,  gigante'um,  Dietrich,  (CiREAT  S.)  is  occasionally 
met  with  westward  and  south-westward.  The  stem  is  taller 
and  stouter  than  in  the  last,  the  peduncles  several -flowered, 
and  the  filaments  are  not  hairy. 

18.  ASFAU'AGU.S,  L.    ASPARAGLS. 

A.  offieina'lis,  L.  (Garden  Asparaous.)  Escaped  from 
gardens  in  a  few  places. 

13.  LIL'IUM,  L.    Lily. 

1.  L.  Philadelphieum,  L.  (Wild  Orange- red  Lily.) 
Divisions  of  the  perianth  narrowed  into  claiits  below,  not 
recurved  at  the  top.  Flowers  erect,  1-3,  orange,  spotted 
with  purple  inside.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  the  upper 
mostly  in  whorls  of  5-8. — Sandy  soil. 

2,  L.  Canadense,  L.  (Wild  Yellow  Lilv.)  Divisions 
of  the  perianth  recurved  above  the  middle.  Flowers  nodding, 
few,  orange,  spotted  with  brown  inside.  Leaves  remotely 
whorled,  3-ribbed. — Swamps  and  wet  meadows. 

B.  L.  SUpeP'bum,  L.  {L.  CaroHnianum,  Michx,  in  Ma- 
coun's  Catalogue.)  (Turk's-Cap  Lily.)  Divisions  of  the 
perianth  very  strongly  recurved.  Flowers  nodding,  often 
numerous,  in  a  pyramidal  raceme,  bright  orange,  dark-pur- 
ple-spotted within.  Lower  leaves  whorled,  3-ribbed  or 
nerved.  Stem  taller  than  either  of  the  first  two,  3-7  feet. 
— Rich  low  grounds,  cortimoner  southward  and  south-west- 
ward. 

14.  ERYTHRO'MlJiM,  L.    Dog's-tooth  Violet. 

1.  E.  America' num,  Smith.  (Yellow  Adder's  Tongue.) 
Perianth  light  yetlow,  sometimes  spotted  at  the  base. — Copses 
and  rich  meadows. 

2.  E.  al'bidum,  Nutt.  (White  Dog's-tooth  Violet.) 
Leaves  less  blotched  than  the  last.  Perianth  pinkish-white. 
—Not  common. 
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16.  ALLIVM,  T..    Onion.    I.eek. 
*  Biilh  cespHose,  cro'i-tiing  a  rhizome. 

1.  A.  tPieoeeum,  Ait.,  t  Wh.d  Leek.)  Leaves  2  or  3. 
flat,  lanre-obloiiff,  5  9  inches  long,  1-2  inches  wide,  appear- 
ing^ in  early  spring  and  withering  before  the  flowers  are 
developed.  Sepals  ivhite.  Pod  strongly  3-lobed.  Scape  9 
inches  high. — Rich  woods. 

2.  A.  Sehcenop'rasum,  L.  (Chives.^  Leaves  linear, 
hollow.  Scape  naked,  or  leafy  at  the  base.  Flowers  rose- 
purple,  in  a  globular  umbel.  Sepals  lanceolate,  pointed. 
Ovary  not  crested. — Margin  of  rivers,  Atl.  Prov.  and  north- 
ward. 

3.  A.  eer'nuum,  Rntli.  (Wild  Oxion.)  Scape  naked, 
angular,  nodding  at  the  apex,  bearing  a  loose  or  droojiing 
umbel  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Leaves  linear,  flattened, 
sharply  keeled.     Capsule  (i-crested. — N.W. 

*  *  Bulbs  mostly  solitary.    Leaves  narrowly  linear. 

4.  A.  Canadense,  Kalm.  (Wild  Garlic.)  Leaves  nar- 
rowly linear.  Ovary  crested  with  6  teeth.  Umbel  few- 
flowered,  often  bearing  a  head  of  hidbs  instead  o/  flowers. 
Sepals  pale  rose-colour. — Along  river-banks  ;  z-ather  rare. 

5.  A.  Stella'tum,  Nutt.  Scape  terete,  6-18  inches  high, 
slender,  bearing  an  erect  umbel.  Stamens  and  style  exserted. 
Bulb-coats  membranous.  Capsule  6-crested. — N.W. ,  not 
very  common. 

6.  A.  reticula'tum,  Fraser.  Scape  3-8  inches  high. 
Bulbs  densely  and  coarseU'  fibrous  coated.  Stamens  not 
exserted.     Capsule  crested. — X.  W. 

16.  HE:fIRRO('AL'LlJ^,  L..     DaY-Lh-Y. 
H.  fulva,  L.     (Common-  Bay-Lily.)    Inner  divisions  of  the 
tawny  orange   perianth   wavy  and  obtuse. — Escaped  from 
gardens  occasionally. 

Order  CVI.     JUNCA'CEiE.     TRush  Family.) 
Grass-like  or   sedge-like  plants,  with,    however,  flowers 
similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  last  Order.     Perianth 
.  greenish  and  o-liimaceous,  of  6  divisions  in  2  sets  of  3  each. 
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Stamens  6  (occasionally  3).  Style  1.  Stigmas?-.  Pod  3- 
celled,  or  1-celled  with  3  plac.entse  on  the  walls.  The  plants 
of  the  Order  are  not  of  any  very  great  interest  to  the  young 
student,  and  the  determination  of  the  species  is  rather  diffi- 
cult. A  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  most  common  is 
given  here,  as  an  easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Order  with  the  aid  of  more  advanced  text-books. 

.Syuopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Lu'znla.    Plant  less  thcan  1  foot  high.    Leaves  linear  or  lance-linear, 

flat,  usually  haii-y.    Pod  1-celled.  S-seeded.    Flowers  in  umbels  or 
in  spikes.    Plants  usually  growing  in  dry  ground. 

2.  Jnucn.s.      Plants  ahvays  smooth^  growing  in  water  or   wet  soil. 

Flowers  small,  greenish  or  brownish,  panicled  or  clustered.    Pod 
3-eftlled,  many-seeded. 

1.  Lr'ZVLA,  DC.    Wood-Rush. 

1.  L.  pilo'sa,  "Willd.  {L.  vernalis,  DC.)  Flowers  um- 
belled,  long-peduncled,  brown-coloured.  Sepals  pointed. — 
Shady  banks. 

2.  L.  eampestris,  DC,  has  the  flowers  (light  brown)  in 
4-12  spikes,  the  spikes  umbelled.  Sepals  bristle-pointed. — 
Fields  and  woods. 

2.  .irxccs,  L.    Rush. 

'^  Scapes  single  and  leafless.  b»t  irith  sheaths  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
sessile  panicles,  apparently  from  the  side  of  the  scape,  owing  to 
the  i7ivolucral  lea.f  being  similar  to  and  continuing  the  scape. 

1.  J.  effu'SUS,  L.  (Common  or  Soft  Rush.)  Scape  2-4 
feet  high,  soft  and  pliant,  furnished  at  the  base  with  merely 
leafless  sheaths,  the  inner  sheaths  awned.  Panicle  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  only  1  on  each  pedicel. 
Stamens  3.  Pod  greenish-brown,  triangular-obovate,  not 
pointed. — Marshes. 

2.  J.  filifor'niis,  L.,  has  a  very  slender  scape  (1-2  feet 
high),  fewer  flowers  than  No.  1,  and  6  stamens  in  each.  Pod 
greenish,  broadly  ovate,  and  short- pointed.     No  leaves. 

3.  J.  Bal'tieus,  Dethard,  var.  littoralis,  Engelm.  Scape 
rigid.  2-3  feet  high.  No  leaves.  Panicle  loose.  Flowers 
brownish.  Pod  elliptical,  somewhat  triangular,  obtuse  but 
pointed,  deep-brown. 
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Var.    monta'nus,    Engelm. ,    has    an    ovate- pyramidal, 

angled,  and  beaked  capsule. — N.W. 

*  *  Stem  leafy  at  the  base  or  throughout ;  the  leaves  flat  or  channelled 
but  never  knotted.    Panicle  termiual. 

4.  J.  styg'ius,  L.  Scape  slender,  1-3-leaved  below,  naked 
above.  Leaves  thread-like,  hollow,  not  knotted.  Heads  1 
ur  2,  of  3-4  flowers,  about  as  long  as  the  dry,  awl-pointed 
sheathing  bract.     Stamens  6. — Peat  bogs,  Atl.  Prov. 

5.  J.  Greenii,  Oakes  and  Tuckerm.  Stem  slender,  simple, 
tufted.  Leaves  nearly  terete,  deeply  channeUed  on  the  inner 
side.  Flowers  solitary,  panicled.  The  principal  leaf  of  the 
involucre  usually  much  longer  than  the  panicle.  Pod  ovoid- 
oblong,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  acute  sepals.  Seeds  ribbed, 
and  delicately  cross-lined. — Wet  sandy  places. 

6.  J.  Va'seyi,  Engelm.  Stem  slender,  rigid,  tufted,  leafy 
below,  12-30  inches  high,  not  branching.  Leaves  nearly 
terete,  very  slightly  channeUed.  Panicle  longer  than  the 
involucral  leaf.  Flowers  greenish  or  light  brown,  few,  often 
1-sided.  Pod  oblong,  retuse,  greenish-brown. — Wet  mea- 
dows, N.W. 

7.  J.  Gerard' i,  Loisel.  (Black  Grass.)  Stems  rigid,  1-2 
feet  high.  Panicle  couti-acted,  usually  longer  than  the  in- 
volucral leaf.  Flowei's  brown  and  green.  Sejjals  incurved, 
as  long  as  the  mucrouate  capsule.  Seeds  obovate,  delicately 
ribbed  and  cross-lined. — ^^Salt  marshes,  Atl.  Prov.. 

8.  J.  longis'tylis,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Flowers  in  heads. 
Heads  few,  or  rarely  single.  Flowers  greenish  with  brown 
lines.— N.W. 

9.  J.  bufO'niUS,  L.  stem  leafy.,  slender,  3-9  inches  high, 
branching  from  the  base.  Panicle  terminal,  spi-eading. 
Flowers  greenish,  single  on  the  pedicels.  Sepals  awl-pointed, 
the  outer  set  much  longer  than  the  inner  and  than  the  blunt 
pod.     Stamens  6. — Ditches  along  roadsides. 

10.  J.  ten'UiS,  Willd.  Stems  ^eo/y  6e/ow,  wiry,  9-18  inches 
high,  simple,  tufted.  Panicle  loose,  shorter  than  the  slender 
involucral  leaves.  Flowers  greenish,  single  on  the  pedicels ; 
the  sepals  longer  than  the  blunt  pod.  Seeds  white-pointed  at 
both  ends. — Open  low  grounds. 
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*  *  *  Stem  leafji;  theleaves  terete  or  laterally  cntnpreesed,  knotted  by 
internal  cross-partitio7is.  Panicle  terminal,  the  flowers  mostly 
tn  heads. 

■*~  Stametis  6. 

11.  J.  peloeaP'puS,  E.  Meyer.  Stems  slender  and  erect. 
6-18  inches  high.  Leaves  few,  thread-like,  slightly  knotted. 
Flowers  greenish  with  red,  single  or  in  pairs  in  the  forks 
and  along  one  side  of  the  branches  of  the  panicle,  and  often 
with  accompanying  tufts  of  leaves.  The  3  inner  sepals 
longer  than  the  outer  ones,  but  shorter  than  the  oblong 
taper-beaked  1-celled  pod.     Seeds  obovate,  short-pointed. 

12.  J.  artieula'tUS,  L.  Stems  9-15  inches  high,  tufted 
from  a  short  creeping  rootstock,  with  1  or  2  slender  leaves, 
bearing  crowded  3-S-flowered  heads  in  short  spreading 
panicles.     Capsule  deep-brown. — Wet  places,  Atl.  Prov. 

13.  J.  alpi'nus,  Villars,  var.  insigniS,  Fries.  Stems 
erect,  9-18  inches  high,  with  1  or  2  slender  leaves.  Branches 
of  the  meagre  panicle  erect,  bearing  oiuvierous  distant  green- 
ish or  brownish  heads  of  3-6  flowers  each.  Outer  sepals 
mucronate  or  cuspidate,  and  longer  than  the  rounded  inner 
ones.  Pod  short-pointed,  light-brown.  Seeds  spindle-shaped. 
— Lake-  and  river-margins,  common. 

14.  J.  nodo'SUS,  L.  Stem  erect,  6-15  inches  high,  slender. 
from  a  creeping  slender  and  tuber-bearing  rootstock,  usually 
with  2  or  3  slender  leaves.  Heads  few,  8-20-flowered,  and 
overtopped  by  the  involucral  leaf.  Flowers  brown.  Pod 
slender,  taper-pointed,  1-celled.  Seeds  obovate,  mucronate. 
— Common. 

Var.   megacepha'lus,   Torr.,   has    large    30-80-flowered 

heads. 

H-  -^  Stamens  3.    Seeds  tailed. 

15.  J.  Canadensis,  J.  Gay,  var.  eoareta'tus,  Engel. 
Stems  slender,  9-18  inches  high,  tufted,  bearing  2  or  3  leaves. 
Panicle  somewhat  erect,  contracted ;  the  heads  B-5- flowered, 
deep-brown.  Pod  prismatic,  abruptly  pointed,  deep-brown. 
Seeds  slender,  with  short  tails. — A  very  late-flowering 
species. 

Var.  longieauda'tUS,  Engelm.,  is  taller,  and  the  heads 
are  many- flowered. 
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Order  CVIT.     PONTEDERIA'CEiE.     (PirivKREL-wEEi>  F.j 

The  most  comjnoii  representatives  of  this  Order  with  us 
are 

I.   PO^'TEDE'RIA,  li.      PiCKEKEL-WKEn. 

P.  COPda'ta,  L.  A  stout  plant  growing  in  shallow  water, 
sending  up  a  scape  hearing  a  single  large  arrow-heart-shaped 
blunt  leaf,  and  a  npike  of  violet-blue  flowers  with  a  spathe-Iike 
bract.  Perianth  2-lipped,  the  3  upper  divisions  united,  the  3 
lower  spreading,  the  whole  revolute-coiled  after  flowering, 
the  fleshy  base  enclosing  the  fruit.  Stamens  6,  3  of  them 
oxserted  on  long  filaments,  the  rest  short. 

Var.    angUStifolia,  Torr.,  has  narrow  scarcely  cordate 

leaves. 

2.  SCHOL'LERA,  Schieber.    Water  Star-grass. 

S.  graminea,  Willd.     {Heteranthera  graminea,  Vahl.  ,in 

Macoun's  Catalogue.)      A  grass-like    herb,   wholly    under 

water,  only  the  small  yellowish  flowers  reaching  the  surface, 

the   latter  single,   from  spathes.     Perianth   salver-shaped, 

regular.     Stamens  3,  anthers  sagittate. 

Order  CVIII.     XYRIDA'CEiE.     (Yellow-eyed-grass  F.) 
Rush-like  herbs,  with  equitant  leaves  sheathing  the  base 
of  a  naked  scape,  terminated  by  a  head  of  perfect  3-androus 
flowers,  with  glumaceous  calyx  and  coloured  corolla.     Cap- 
sule 3-valved  and  1-celled,  containing  several  or  many  seeds. 
XYRIS,  Gronov.    Yellow-eyed  Grass. 
X.  flexuo'sa,  Muhl.,  var.   pusill'a,  Gray.     Scape  small 
and  very  slender,  2-9  inches  high,  not  bulbous  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  the  axils  of  scale-like  bracts  densely  imbricated 
in  a  head.     Sepals  3.     Petals  3.     Fertile  stamens  3,  with  3 
alternating  sterile  filaments  bearded  at  the  apex. — Peat  bogs 
and  wet  sandy  shores,  Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

Order  CIX.     ERIOCAULONA'CE^.     (Pipewort  F.) 
Represented  with  us  by  the  genus 

KRIOCAV'LOK,  L.     Pu'EWORT. 
E.   septangUla'Pe,  Withering.     A  slender  plant  with  a 
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naked  scape  2-6  inches  high,  growing  in  shallow  -water  in 
the  margins  of  our  northern  ponds.  Le/Lves  short,  awl- 
shaped,  in  a  tuft  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  a  small  woolly 
head  at  the  summit  of  the  scape,  moncecious.  Perianth 
double  ;  the  outer  set  or  calyx  of  2-3  keeled  sepals ;  the  corolla 
tubular  in  the  sterile  flowers  and  of  2-3  separate  petals  in 
the  fertile  ones.  Scape  7-angled.  The  head  (except  the 
beard)  lead-coloured. 


III.    GLUMAOEOUS  DIVISION. 

Flowers  without  a  proper  perianth,  but  subtended  by 
thin  scales  called  glumes. 

This  Division  includes  two  very  large  Orders — Cyper- 
acesB  and  Graminese — both  of  which  present  many  diffi- 
culties to  the  beginner.  Accordingly  no  attempt  will  be 
made  here  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the  commonly 
occurring  species  of  these  Orders.  In  chapter  XIV., 
Part  I.,  the  student  will  find  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  several  typical  Grasses.  We  shall  hei-e,  there- 
fore, only  describe  two  or  three  of  the  commonest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Order  Cyperacese,  so  as  to  put  the 
beginner  in  a  position  to  continue  his  studies  with  the 
aid  of  Gray's  Manual  or  other  advanced  work. 

Order  CX.     CYPERA'CEiE.     (Sedge  Family.} 

Grass-like  or  rush-like  herbs,  easily  distinguished  from 
Grasses  by  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  which  in  the  Sedges  are 
dosed  round  the  clum,  not  split.  Flowers  in  spikes,  each 
flower  in  the  axil  of  a  glume-like  bract,  either  altogether 
without  a  perianth  or  with  a  few  bristles  or  scales  inserted 
below  the  ovary.  Ovary  1-celled,  becoming  an  achene  ("2- 
or  3-angled).  Style  2-  or  3-cleft.  Stamens  mostly  3,  occa- 
sionally 2.  - 
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We  shall  describe  one  species  of  each  of  five  genera. 


1.  CVPE'RUS  DI4NDRirS. 

The  plant  (Fig.  256)  is  from  4  to  10  inches  in  height.  The  culm 
is  triangular,  leafy  towards  the  base,  but  naked  above.     At  the 
summit  there 
is    an    umbel 
the  rays   of 
which    are 
unequal  in 
length,     and 
on  each  ray 
are    clustered 
several  flat 
brown  -  colour- 
ed   spikes,    the    scales    of 
which    are    imbricated    in 
two  distinct  rows.     At  the 
base    of    the   umbel    there 
are   3   leaves  of   very  un- 
equal   length,    forming     a 
sort  of  involucre,  and  the 
base    of    each    ray   of    the 
umbel  is  sheathed.     In 
each  spike  every  scale  ex- 
cept  the  lowest  one    con- 
tains a  flower  in  its  axil. 
Tlie  flower  (Figs.  257  and 
258)  is  entirely  destitute  of 
perianth,  and  consists  of  2 
stamens  and  an  ovary  sur- 
mounted by  a  2-defl  style, 
being  consequently  -perfect. 
The  plant  is  pretty  easily 
jnet  with  in  low  wet  places. 

Fig.  356. 


Fig.  258. 
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2.  ELEOCH  ARIS  OBXrSAi 

In  this  plant,  which  grows  in  muddy  soil  in  tufts  8  to  14  inches 
in  height,  there  is  but  a  single  spike  at  the  summit  of  each 
slender  culm,  and  the  scales  of  the  spikes,  instead  of  being 
imbricated  in  2  rows  and  thus  producing  a  flat  form,  are  imbri 
cated  all  round.  The  scales  are  very  thin  in  texture,  with  a 
midrib  somewhat  thicker,  and  are  usually  brownish  in  colour. 
Kach  of  them  contains  a  perfect  flower  in  its  axil.  Instead  of  a 
perianth,  there  are  6  or  S  hypojynous  harhed  bristles.  The 
stamens  (as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  Order)  are  3  in  number, 
and  the  style  is  usually  3-cleft.  Observe  that  the  style  is 
enlarged  into  a  sort  of  bulb  at  the  base,  this  bidbous  portion 
persisting  as  a  Jlattish  tubercle  on  the  apex  of  the  achene.  The 
culms  are  without  leaves,  being  merely  sheathed  at  the  base. 

3.  SCIRPUS  PlIXGEXS. 

A  stout  marsh-plant,  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  a  sharply  triangu- 
lar hollow-sided  culm,  and  bearing  at  the  base  from  1  to  3 
channelled  or  boat-shaped  leaves.  The  rusty-looking  spikes 
vary  in  number  from  1  to  6,  and  are  in  a  single  sessile  cluster 
which  appears  to  spring  from  the  side  of  the  culm,  owing  to  the 
1-leaved  involucre  resembling  the  culm  and  seeming  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  it.  Each  scale  of  the  spike  is  2-cleft  at  the 
apex,  and  bears  a  point  in  the  cleft.  The  flowers  are  perfect, 
with  2  to  6  bristles  instead  of  perianth,  3  stamens,  and  a  2-cleft 
style,  but  there  is  no  tubercle  on  the  apex  of  the  achene.  The 
culms  of  this  plant  spring  from  stout  running  rootstocks. 

4.  EBIOPH  ORI.n  POLV!^TACH'YO\. 

A  common  bog-plant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  resem- 
bling Scirpus  in  the  details  as  to  spikes,  scales,  etc.,  but  differing 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  bristles  of  the  flowers  are  very  delicate 
and  become  very  long  after  flowering,  so  that  the  spike  in  fruit 
looks  like  a  tuft  of  cotton.  The  culm  of  our  plant  is  triangular, 
though  not  manifestly  so,  and  its  leaves  are  hardly,  if  at  all, 
channelled.  The  spikes  are  several  in  number,  and  are  on  nod- 
ding peduncles,  and  the  involucre  consists  of  2  or  3  leaves. 
Culm  15  or  20  inches  high. 
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5.  <-ARE.\    INTVinES  €EN$i. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Carex  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
difficult  of  study.  The  one  we  have  selected  (Fig.  259)  is  one  of 
the  commonest  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  easiest  to  examine.  In  this 
genus  the  flowers  are  monoecious,  the 
separate  kinds  being  either  borne  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  spike  or 
in  different  spikes.  The  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others  of  this 
Order  by  the  fact  of  the  achene  beAng 
enclosed  in  a  botlle-shaped  more  or  less 
inflated  sac,  wiiich  is  made  by  the 
union  of  the  edges  of  two  inner  bract- 
lets  or  scales.  To  this  peculiar  sac 
(Figs.  260  and  261 )  which  encloses  the 
achene  the  name  per igynium  is  given. 
The  culms  are  always  triangular  and 
the  leaves  grass-like,  usually  rough- 
ened on  the  margins  and  on  the  keel. 
In  the  species  under  examination 
(which  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
wet  meadow)  the  culm  is  some  18 
inches  high.  The  staminate  spike 
(only  one)  is  separate  irom  and  above  the  fertile 
ones,  which  are  2  or  3  in  number,  few-  (5  to  8) 
flowered,  and  quite  near  together.  The  perigynia 
are  very  much  inflated,  that  is,  very  much  larger 
than  the  achene  ;  they  are  distinctly  marked  with 
many  nerves,  and  taper  gradually  into  a  long  2- 
toothed  beak  from  which  protrude  the  3  stigmas. 
The  bracts  which  subtend  the  spikes  are  leaf-like, 
and  extend  much  beyond  the  top  of  the  culm. 

Order  CXI.     GRAMIN'EiE.     (Gr.^ss  Family.) 
Herbs  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 'last  Order,  but  tlie 
Gulms  are  hollow  except  at  the  joints,  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
leaves  are  split  on.  the  opposite  side  of  the  culm  from  the  blade. 
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FLOWERLESS  OR   CRYPTOG'AMOUS 
PLANTS. 

Plants  not  producing  true  flowers,  but  reproducing 
themselves  by  means  of  spores  instead  of  seeds,  the 
spores  consisting  merely  of  simple  cells,  and  not  con- 
taining an  embryo. 

This  series  is  subdivided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Pteridophytes,  embracing  Ferns,  Horsetails,  and  Club- 
Mossos. 

2.  BryophyteS,  embracing  the  true  Mosses  and  Liverworts. 

3.  Thallophytes,  embracing  Algaj  and  Fungi. 

Types  of  all  of  these  have  already  been  described  and 
illustrated  in  Part  I.  We  shall  here  enumerate  the 
common  representatives  of  the  Pteridophytes  only. 

FKRIVS. 

These  beautiful  plants  are  favourites  everywhere,  and  we  shall 
therefore  enter  into  a  description  of  their  characteristics  with 
sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  the  young  student  to  deter- 
mine with  tolerable  certainty  the  names  of  such  representatives 
of  the  Family  as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  commonly. 

In  Chapter  XXI.  of  Part  I.  will  be  found  a  full  account  of  the 
common  Polypody,  with  which  it  is  assumed  the  student  is 
already  familiar. 

Fig.  262  shows  a  portion  of  the  frond  of  the  Common  Brake 
(Pteris  aquilina).  Here  the  frond  is  several  times  compound. 
The  first  or  largest  divisions  to  the  right  and  left  are  asdlod pinnoe. 

262 
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The  secondary  ilivisioiis  (<<r  first  rlivisioiis  of  tlic  piiinfle)  are  tlie 
/uimules.  Tlie  stem,  as  in  tlie  Polypody,  ami  in  fact  in  all  om- 
Ferns  which  have  a  stem  at  all,  is  a  rootstock  or  rhizome.  But 
here  we  miss  the  fruit-dots  or  sori,  so  conspicuous  in  our  first 
example.  In  this  case  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a  contiiiuotis  line  0/ sporangia  around 
the  margin  of  every  one  of  the  pinnules  of 
the  frond,  and  that  the  edge  of  the  pinnule 
is  reflexed  so  as  to 
cover  the  line  0/ spore- 
cases.  Fig.  263  is  a 
very  much  magnified 
view  of  one  of  the 
lobes  of  a  pinnule, 


Figr.  263. 


Fip.  262. 
with  the  edge  rolled  back  to  show  the  sporangia.     Some  of  the 
sporangia  are  removed  to  show  a  line  whicli  runs  across  the  ends 
)t  the  forking  veins.     To  this  the  sporangia  are  attached.     The 
veins,  it  will  lie  seen,  do  not  form  a  net-work,  and  so  are  free,  as 
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in  Polypoilj-.  Observe,  tluii,  lli.it  in  I'olypody  the  sori  arc  not 
covered,  -whilst  in  I'teiis  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  covering 
of  the  fruit-<l;)ts  is  technically  known  as  the  induaium.  The 
individual  spoK -cases  are  alike  in  Loth  plants- 

Fig.  2G4  shows  a  frond  of  one  of  our  commonest  Shield-Ferns 
(Aspidium  acrostichoides).  It  is  simply  pinnate.  The  stipe  is 
thickly  beset  with  rusty-looking,  chaft'-like  scales.  The  v«dns 
are  free,  as  before.  Tlie  sori  ov fruit-dols 
are  on  the  back  of  the  upper  pinna?,  but 
they  are  neither  collected  in  naked  clus- 
ters, as  iu  Polypody,  nor  are  they  covered 
by  the  edge  of  the  frond  as  in  the  Brake. 
Here  each  cluster  has  an  indusium  of 
its  own.  The  indusium  is  round,  and 
attached  to  the  frond  by  its  depressed 
centre  (peltate).  Fij,'.  265  shows  an  en- 
larged portion  of  a  pinna,  with  the  sporan- 
gia escaping  from  beneath  the  indusium. 
From  one  forking  vein  the  sporangia  are 
stripped  off  to  show  where  they  have 
been  attached.  The  separate  sporangia 
discharge  their  spores  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  account  of  Polypody. 
In  some  Ferns  the  fruit-dots  are  elong- 
ated instead  of  being  round,  and  the 
indusium  is  attached  to  the  frond  by 
one  edfje  only,  being  free 
on  the  other.  Sometimes 
two  long  fruit-dots  will  be 
found  side  by  side,  the 
free  edges  of  the  indusia 
being  towards  each  other, 
so  that  there  is  the  appearance  of  one 
lone  fruit-dot  with  an  indusium  split 
down  the  centre. 

Fig.  2G6  represents  a  frond  of  a  very 
Fie.  264.  common  swamp  Fern,  Onoclea  Sensibilis, 

o"*  asflsitive  Fern.        It  is  deeply  pinnatitid,  and  on  one  of  the 
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lobes  the  veiiiing  is  represented.  Here  the  veins  are  not  free, 
imt  as  they  form  a  net- work  tliey  are  saitl  to  be  reticulated.  You 
will  look  in  vain  on  this  frond  for  fruit-dots,  but  beside  it  grows 


Fig.  266. 


Fig.  268. 


Fiff.  267.  

Fiff.  269. 

another,  very  different  in  appearance, — so  different  that  you  will 
hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  frond  at  all.  It  is  shown  in  Fif(.  267.  It 
is  twice  pinnate,  the  pinnules  being  littl'i  globular  bodies,  one  of 
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whfch,  much  magnified,  is  shown  in  Fig.  268.     You  may  open 

out  one  of  these  little  globes,  and  then  you  will  have  something 

like  what  is  shown  in  an  enlarged  form  in  Fig.  269.     It  now  looks 

more  like  a  pinnule  than  when  it  was 

rolled  np,  and  it  now  also  displays  the 

fruit-dots   on  the   veins  inside.      Here, 

then,  we   have   evidently  two  kinds  of 

frond.      That  bearing  the  fruit-dots  we 

shall  call  the  fertile  frond,  and  the  other 

we  shall  call  the  sterile  one.     You  must 

not  look  upon  the  pinnule  in  which  the 

sori   are  wrapped  up  as  an   indusium. 

Sori  which  are  wrapped  up  in  this  way 

have  an  indusium  of  their  own  besides, 

but  in  this  plant  it  is  so 

obscure  as  to  be  very 

difficult  to  observe. 

The  spore-cases  burst 
open  by  means  of  an 
elastic  ring  as  before. 

Fig.  270  represents 
one  of  the  Moon- 
worts  (Botrychi- 
um  Virginicum), 
very  common  in^^S** 
our  rich  woods 
everywhere.  Here 
we  have  a  single 
frond,  but  made 
up  manifestly  of 
two  distinct  por- 
tions,   the   lower 

sterile  and  the  upper  fertile.  Both  portions  are 
thrice-pinnate.  The  ultimate  divisions  of  the 
fertile  segment  are  little  globular  bodies,  but 
vou  cannot  unroll  them  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Onoclea.  Fig.  271  shows  a  couple  of  them  greatly  enlarged. 
Fbere  is  a  slit  across  the  middle  of  each,  an*^  one  of  the  slits  u 
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partially  open,  disclosing  the  spores  insifle.  Each  little  globe  is, 
in  fact,  a  spore-case  or  sporanghim,  so  that  here  we  have  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  we  have  so  far  met  with.  Up  to 
this  point  we  have  found  the  sporangia  collected  into  dots  or 
lines  or  clusters  of  some  sort.  In  the  Moonwort  the  sporangia 
are  separate  and  naked,  and  instead  of  bursting  through  the 
action  of  an  elastic  ring,  they  open  by  a  horizontal  slit  and 
discharge  their  spores.  In  other  Ferns,  as  the  Osmunda,  the 
sporangia  are  somewhat  similar,  but  burst  open  by  a  vertical 
instead  of  a  horizontal  slit. 

Observe  that  the  frond  of  Botrychium  i&notcircinatem  the  bud. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  commonly  occurring 
representatives  of  the  Eern  Family. 

Order  CXII.     FILICES.     (Fern  Family.) 
Flowerless  plants  with  distinct  leaves  known  rs  fronds,  these 
circinate  in  the   bud,  except  in  one  suborder,  and  bearing  on 
the  under  surface  or  margin  the  clustered  or  separate  sporangia 
or  spore-cases. 

Synopsis  of  flie  Oeuern. 
Suborder  I.     POLYPODIA'CEiE.     (The  True  Ferns.) 

Sporangia  collected  into  various  kinds  of  clusters  called  sari. 
Rach  sporangium  pedicelled  and  encircled  by  an  elastic  jointed 
'•ing,  by  the  breaking  of  which  the  sporangium  is  burst  and  the 
spores  discharged.     Sori  sometimes  covered  by  an  inclitsium. 

I.  Polypo'dlnni.  Fruit-dots  on  the  back  of  the  fronds  near  the  ends 
of  the  veins.    Noindusium.    Veins  free.    (See  Fig.  231,  Part  I.) 

'i.  Adinii'tuni.  Fruit-dots  marginal,  the  edge  of  the  frond  being  re- 
flexed  so  as  to  form  an  indusium.  Midrib  of  the  pinnules  chii-e  to 
the  lower  edge  or  altogether  wanting.  Stipe  black  and  shining. 
All  the  pinnules  distinct  and  generally  minutely  stalked.  Veins 
free. 

:).  Pte'ris.  Fruit-dots  marginal.  Indusium  formed  by  the  reflexed 
edge  of  the  frond.  Midrib  of  the  pinnules  in  the  centre  and 
prominent.    Veins  free.    Stipe  light-coloured.    (See  Fig.  262.) 

4.  Pellae'a.  Fruit-dots  marginal,  covered  by  a  broad  indusium,  formed 
by  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond.  Small  ferns  with  once-  or 
twice-pinnate  fronds,  the  fertile  ones  very  much  like  the  sterile, 
but  with  narrower  divisions.    Stipe  sliining,  purple  or  brown. 
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^'i.  Aspic' iiiiiiii.  Fruit-dots  oloiifjrated  ("rarely  curved),  on  veins  on  the 
back  of  the  pinnules.  obli</iifi  in  thi>  midrih.  hut  onli/  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  vein  (ra.re]y  .attached  to  both  sides).  Ttidusiiim  aitarhed 
to  the  vein  by  one  edge,  the  other  t;(\ge  free.    Veins  free. 

i:.  IVoodM'ar'rtin.  Fruit-dots  elongated,  on  cross-veins  parallel  to  the 
)Hirf)7'6,  forming  a  chain-like  row  on  each  side  of  the  latter.  In- 
dusium  as  in  the  last.     Veins  reticulated. 

7.  $eolopcu'«lriniii.  Fruit-dot^  e]on^a.ted,  occur rin(/  in  pairs  on  con- 
tiguous veinlets,  the  free  edges  of  the  two  indusia  facing  each 
other,  so  that  the  sori  appear  to  be  single,  with  an  indusium  split 
down  the  centre.  Veins  free.  Frond  simple,  rihbo7i-sha ped ,a.ho\xt 
an  inch  broad,  generally  wavy-margined. 

s.  Caniptoso'rii.s.  Fruit  elongated,  those  ne.ir  the  b.ase  of  the  midrib 
double,  as  in  Scolopendrium ;  others  single,  as  in  Aspleniuni. 
Fronds  simple,  *  to  J  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  heart-shaped  base, 
and  tapering  into  a  long  and  narrow  ))oint;  growing  in  tufts  on 
limestone  rocks,  and  commonly  rooting  at  the  tip  of  the  frond, 
like  a  runner.    Veins  reticulated. 

9.  Phegop'teris.    Fruit-flots  roundish,  on  tlie  back  (not  at  the  apex)  of 

the  veinlet,  rather  small.  Indusium  obsolete  or  none.  Veins  free. 
Fronds  triangular  in  outline,  in  one  species  twice-pinnatitid.  with 
a  winged  rh.ichis.  and  in  the  other  in  three  petioled  spreading 
divisions,  the  divisions  once-  or  twice-pinnate. 

10.  Aspid'lHin.    Fruit-dots  round.    Indusium  evident,  flat,  orbicular 

or  kidney -shaped,  ti.xed  by  the  centre,  opening  all  round  the  mar- 
gin. Veins  free.  Generally  rather  large  Ferns,  from  once-  to 
thrice-pinnate.    (See  Fig.  2*;4.) 

11.  Cystop'teri.s.    Fruit-dots  round.    Indusium  not  depressed  in  the 

centre,  but  rather  raised,  attached  to  the  frond  not  by  the  centre,. 
but  by  the  edge  partly  under  the  fruit-dot,  and  generally  breaking 
away  on  the  side  towards  the  apex  of  the  pinnule,  and  becoming 
rettexed  as  the  sporangia  ripen.  Fronds  slender  and  delicate, 
twice-  or  thrice-pinnate. 

12.  Striithiop'terJs.    Fertile  frond  much  contracted  and  altogether 

unlike  the  sterile  ones,  the  latter  very  large  and  growing  in  a 
cluster  with  the  shorter  fertile  one  in  the  centre.  Rootstock  very 
thick  and  scaly.  Fertile  fronds  simply  pinnate,  the  margins  of 
the  pinnae  rolled  backward  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  tube  containing 
the  crowded  sporangia.    Ver^-  common  in  low  grounds. 

1.3.  Oii»cle'a.  Fertile  and  sterile  fronds  unlike.  (See  Figs.  266,  267, 
268,  269,  and  accompanying  description.) 

14.  Wood'sia.  Small  ferns  with  free  veins.  Sori  round.  Indusium 
very  thin  and  delicate,  attached  by  its  base  all  round  under  the 
sorus,  the  top  at  length  bursting  into  more  or  less  narrow  seg- 
ments. 
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1.').  l>irk<«o'iii>i.  Friiit-dols  roiiiid,  very  small,  each  on  a  rcrurvf.d 
tonthlct  on  the  upper  margin  of  llic  lobes  of  the.  pinnules,  usually 
one  to  e.u-h  lob<>,.  Sporangia  on  an  elevated  globular  receptacle, 
and  enclosed  in  a  cup-shaptul  indusiuni  oi)en  at  the  top  and  partly 
adherent  to  the  retlexed  toothlet  of  the  frond.  Fronds  minutely 
globular  or  hairy,  :.'-;;  feet  high,  ovate-lanceolate  in  outline,  pale 
green,  very  thin,  without  chaff. 

SuBOKUER  11.     OSMUNDA'CE^. 

Sporangia  naked,  globular,  liedicelled,  reticulated,  open- 
ing by  a  vertical  slit. 

IG.  Osniiin'da.  Fertile  fronds  or  fertile  portions  of  the  frond  much 
contracted,  liearing  naked  sporangia,  which  are  globular,  shori- 
pedicelled.and  opening  )>y  a  vertical  slit  to  discharge  the  spores. 
Frond  tall  and  upright,  once-  or  twice-pinnate,  from  thick  root- 
stocks. 

SuBOKDEK  in.     OPHIOGLOSSA'CEiE. 

Sporangia  naked,  not  retirii/aied,  opening  by  a  horizontal 
slit.     Fronds  not  circinate  in  the  hud. 

17.  Botrycli'iiiiii.    Sporangia  in  compound  spikes,  distinct ,  opeuiuq: 

by  a  horizontal  slit.    Sterile  part  of  the  frond  compound.    Veins 
free.    (See  Figs.  270  and  271). 

18.  Opbioglos'siini.    Sporangia  coherent  in  2  ranks  on  the  edges  of  a 

simple  spike.    Sterile  part  of  the  frond  simple.    Veins  reticu- 
lated. 

1.  POLITO'DIII.U,  L.     PoiA'POuy. 
P.   vulga're,   L.      Fronds   evergreen,    4-10  inches  long, 
deeply  piiiuatifid,  the  lobes  obtuse  and  obscurely  toothed. 
Sori  large. — Common  on  shady  rocks. 

3.  AUI.I^'TIIM,  L.  Maidenhair. 
A.  peda'tum,  L.  Stipe  upright,  black  and  shining.  The 
frond  lorkod  at  the  top  of  tlie  stipe,  the  two  branches  of  the 
fork  recurved,  and  each  bearing  on  its  inner  side  several 
slender  spreading  divisions,  the  latter  with  numerous  thin 
pinnatifid  pinnules  which  look  like  the  halves  of  pinnules, 
owing  to  the  midrib  being  close  to  the  lower  edge.  Upper 
margin  of  the  pinnules  cleft. — Common  in  rich  woods- 
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3.  PTE'RIS,  L.    Brake.    Bracken. 

P.  aquili'na,  L.  Stipe  stout  and  erect.  Frond  large  and 
divided  into  3  large  spreading  divisions  at  the  snmmitof  the 
stipe,  the  branches  twice-pinnate,  the  pinnules  margined 
all  round  with  the  indusium. — Common  in  thickets  and  on 
dry  hillsides. 

4.  PKLL.K  A,  Link.    Cliff-brake. 

1.  P.  gra'eiliS,  Hook.  Fronds  3-G  inches  high,  slender, 
of  few  pinnse,  the  lower  ones  once- or  twice-pinnatifid  into 
3-5  divisions,  those  of  the  fertile  fronds  narrower  than  those 
of  the  sterile  ones.  Stipe  polished,  brownish,  darker  at  the 
base. — Shady  limestone  rocks  ;  not  common. 

2.  P.  atPOpuppu'rea,  Link.  Larger  than  the  last,  6-15 
inches  high,  the  stipe  dark-purple  and  shining.  Frond 
pale,  once-  or  (below)  twice-pinnate,  the  divisions  broadly- 
linear  or  oblong  (or  the  sterile  sometimes  oval\  stalked  at 
the  base.     Stipes  clustered. — Dry  rocks. 

5.  ASPLE'NII'N,  I..     Splkenwort. 

*  Indusium  straif/ht,  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  vein. 

1.  A.  Triehom'anes,  L.  A  very  delicate  little  fern  grow- 
ing in  tufts  on  shaded  cliffs.  Fronds  3-6  inches  long,  linear 
in  outline,  pinnate,  the  little  pinnae  oval  and  unequal-sided, 
about  -^  of  an  inch  long.  The  stipes  thread-like,  purplish- 
brown  and  shining.     This  species  is  evergreen. 

2.  A.  vir'ide,  Hudson.  Kesembling  A.  Trichomanes,  but 
less  rigid,  and  the  stipe  brownish  at  base,  becoming  green 
upwards.  Pinnae  roundish-ovate  or  ovate-rhomboid,  short- 
stalked,  crenately  toothed. — Shaded  clifFs,  Atl.  Prov.  chiefly. 

8.  A.  ebe'neum,  Ait.  Evergreen.  Fronds  9-18  inches 
high,  upright,  linear,  oblanceolate  in  outline,  fertile  ones 
much  the  taller,  simply  pinnate.  Pinnae  mostly  alternate, 
sessile,  finely  serrate,  the  base  auricled  on  the  upper  or  both 
sides.  Stipe  and  rhachis  blackish-purple  and  shining. — 
Rocky  open  woods,  Ontario. 

4.  A.  thelyptePOi'des,  Michx.  Not  evergreen.  Fronds 
2-3  feet  high,  pinnate,  the  pinnae  linear-lanceolate  in  outline, 
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3-5  inches  long,  deeply  pinnatifid,  each  of  the  crowded  lobes 
bearing  3-6  pairs  of  oblong  fruit-dots. — Rich  woods. 

5.  A.  angUStifo'lium,  Michx.  Not  evergreen.  Fronds 
simply  pinnate,  somewhat  resembling  Aspidium  acrosti- 
choides,  but  very  smooth  and  thin,  and  larger.  Pinnae  cren- 
ulate,  shcjrt-stalked.  Fruit-dots  linear,  crowded. — Kich 
woods;  not  common. 

*  *  Indusium  curved,  delicate,  often  crossing  the  vein,  thus  appearing 
reniform. 

6.  A.  Filix-fce'mina,  Bemh.  Fronds  1-3  feet  high, 
broadlylanceolate  in  outline,  twice- pinnate,  the  pinnae  lanceo- 
late in  outline,  and  the  pinnules  confluent  by  a  narrow 
margin  on  the  rhachis  of  the  pinna,  doubly  serrate.  Indu- 
sium curved,  often  shaped  something  like  a  horse-shoe, 
owing  to  its  crossing  the  vein  and  becoviing  attached  to  both 
sides  of.it. — Eich  woods. 

6.  WOODWARD'IA,  Smith.    Chain  Fern. 
W.  ViPgin'iea,  Smith.     Fronds  2-3  feet  high,   pinnate ; 
pinnae  lanceolate,  pinnatifid.     Veins  forming  a  single  row 
of  meshes  next  the  midrib. — Wet  swamps. 

7.  srOLOI'EX'DKIl.M,  Sinitli.    Hart's  Tongue. 
S.  VUlg"a're,  Smith.     Frond  simple,  bright  green,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  width. — Shaded 
ravines  and  limestone  cliffs ;  not  very  common. 

8.  CAMPTOSO'RLS,  Link.    Walking-Leaf. 
C.  rhizophyl'lus,  Link.     A  curious  little  fern,  growing  in 
tufts  on  shaded  limestone  rocks.     Frond  simple,  with  a  very 
long  narrow  point. — not  very  common. 

9.  rUKtiOP'TERIS.  Fet".  Beech  Fern. 
1.  P.  polypodioi'des,  Fee.  Fronds  triangular,  longer 
tlia,n  broad,  4 -(5  inches  long,  hairy  oil  the  veins,  twice-iDin- 
uatifid,  the  rliachis  loinged.  The  pinnae  sessile,  linear-lance- 
olate in  outline,  the  Ion-eat  jniir  deflexe^d  '.and  slandi)ig  for- 
ivards.  Fruit-dots  small  and  o/^  near  the  margin!  Stipes 
rather  longer  than   the. fronds,  from  a  slender,   creeping 
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rootstock. — Apparenth'  not  common,  but  growing  in  rich 
woods  near  Barrie,  Ont. 

2.  P.  hexagOnop'tera,  Fee.  Fronds  triangular,  gener- 
ally broader  than  long,  7-12  inches  broad.  Pinnae  lanceo- 
late; the  lowest  very  large,  their  divisions  elongated  and 
pinnatifid,  the  basal  divisions  decurrent  on  the  main  rhachi.s 
and  forming  a  many-angled  wing.  Fruit-dots  not  exclu- 
sively near  the  margin. — Rich  woods. 

3.  P.  Dryop'teris,  Fee.  Fronds  broadly  triangular  in 
outline,  primarily  divided  into  3  triangular  spreading 
petioled  divisions,  smooth,  the  three  divisions  once-  or  twice- 
pinnate.  Fronds  from  4  to  6  inches  wide.  Fruit-dots  near 
the  margin. — Rich  woods  ;  common.  Whole  plant  delicate, 
and  light  green  in  colour. 

4.  P.  ealea'rea,  Fee.  Closely  resembling  P.  Drj'opteris. 
but  differs  in  the  fronds  being  minutely  glandular  and  sovie- 
irhat  rigid,  and  in  the  lowest  pinnse  on  the  lower  siae  of  the 
lateral  divisions  proportionally  smaller. — Rocky  hillsides. 
Restigouche  River. 

10.  ASPIDIIM,  Swartz.    Shield  Fern.    Wood  Fern. 
*  Stipes  not  chaffy. 

1.  A.  thelyp'teriS,  Swartz.  Fronds  tall  and  narrow, 
lanceolate  in  outline,  pinnate,  the  pinnae  deeply  pinnatifid, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  rhachis,  linear-lanceolate  in 
outline,  the  margins  of  the  lobes  strongly  revolute  in  fruit. 
Stipe  over  a  foot  long,  and  usually  longer  than  the  frond. — 
Common  in  low,  wet  places. 

2.  A.  Noveboracen'se,  Swartz.  Fronds  much  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  preceding,  tapering  towards  both  ends,  pin- 
nate, the  pinnse  deeply  pinnatifid,  much  closer  together 
than  in  No.  1,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  rhachis. 
Veins  simple.     Lower  pinnae  short  and  deflexed. — Swamps. 

*  *  Stipes  chaffy. 

3.  A.  splnulo  sum,  Swartz.  Stipes  slightly  chaffy  or 
scaly.  Fronds  large,  ovate-lanceolate  in  outline,  tiuice-pin- 
note,  the   pinnules  deeply  pinnatifid  {nearly  pinnate),  and 
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spiny- toothed.  PinntB  triangular-lanceolate  in  outline. 
The  variety  intermedium,  D.  C.  Eaton,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  Canadian  woods,  has  the  margin  of  the  indusium 
denticulate  and  beset  with  minute  stalked  glands,  the  few 
scales  of  the  stipes  pale  brown  iviih  a  dark  centre,  and  the 
''ower  pinnce  unequal-sided.  Yar.  Boottii  (--1.  Boottii,  Tuck- 
arman)  has  the  scales  of  tlie  stipe  pale  brown,  the  frond 
elongated-oblong  or  elongated-lanceolate  and  pinnules  less 
dissected.  Var.  diiata'tum,  Hook.,  has  the  scales  of  the 
stipe  brown  with  a  dark  centre,  the  frond  broader,  ovate  or 
triangular-ovate  in  outline,  often  twice-pinnate,  and  the 
indusium  smooth  and  naked. 

4.  A.  fra'grans,  Swartz.  Fronds  4-12  inches  high,  fra- 
grant, narrowly  lanceolate,  with  narrowly-oblong  pinnately- 
parted  pinnae,  their  divisions  nearly  covered  beneath  by 
verj^  large  thin  indusia.^Rocks,  Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

b.  A.  CPista'tum,  Swartz.  Stipes  chaffy  with  broad  scales. 
Fronds  large,  linear-lanceolate  in  outline,  once-pinnate,  the 
pinnae  deeply  i^innatified,  the  upper  ones  triangular-lanceo- 
late in  outline,  the  lower  considerably  broader,  the  lobes 
cut-toothed.'  Fruit-dots  large  and  conspicuous,  ha?/  way 
between  the  midrib  of  the  lobe  and  the  margin. — Swamps. 

Var.  Clintonia'num,  D.  C.  Eaton,  is  distinguished  chiefly 
by  its  greater  size  and  more  numerous  pinnae  and  segments. 

6.  A.  Goldia'num,  Hook.  A  fine  fern,  the  large  fronds 
growing  in  a  circular  cluster  from  a  chaffy  rootstock.  Frond 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong  in  outline,  once-pinnate,  the  pinnae 
deeply  pinnatifid,  6  9  inches  long,  broadest  in  the  middle,  the 
lobes  slightly  scythe-shaped,  finely  serrate.  Fruit-dots 
large,  near  the  midrib  of  the  lobe. — Rich  moist  woods. 

7.  A.  Fi'lix-mas,  Swartz.  (Male-Fern.)  Fronds  lanceo- 
late, very  cliaffy  at  the  base,  twice-pinnate  except  that  the 
upper  pinnules  run  together.  Pinnae  linear-lanceolate, 
tapering  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  Pinnules  very  ob- 
tuse, the  basal  ones  incisely  lobed.  Fruit  dots  rather  closer, 
to  the  midvein  than  the  margin.  Indusium  convex,  persist- 
ent.— Rocky  woods,  Atl,  Prov. 
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8.  A.  mapgfina'le,  Swartz.  Stipes  very  chaffy  at  the  base. 
Fronds  ovate-oblong  in  outline,  twice-pinnate,  the  pinnae 
lanceolate  in  outline,  broadest  above  the  base.  Pinnules 
crenate-margined.  Fruit-dots  large,  dose  to  the  margin. — 
Rich  woods,  mostly  on  hill-sides. 

9.  A.  aCPOStiehoi'des,  Swartz.  (See  Figs.  264  and  265, 
and  accompanying  description.) — Rich  woods. 

10.  A.  Lonehi'tiS,  Swartz.  Not  unlike  No.  9,  but  the 
fronds  are  narrovxr  and  longer,  more  rigid  and  with  hardlj- 
any  stipe.  Pinnte  densely  spinulose- toothed. — Apparently- 
not  common,  but  plentiful  in  rocky  woods  west  of  Colling- 
wood,  Ont. 

11.  A.  aeulea'tum,  Swartz,  var.  Braun'ii,  Koch.  Fronds 
ttoice  pinnate,  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowing  gradually  toward 
the  base.  Pinnules  ovate  or  oblong,  truncate  and  nearly 
rectangular  at  the  base  (the  lower  short-stalked),  beset  with 
long  and  soft  as  well  as  chaffy  hairs.  Indusium  fixed  by 
the  centre.  Fronds  evergreen,  very  chaffy  on  the  stalk  and 
rhachis. — Ravines  and  deep  woods,  Atl.  Prov. 

II.  CYSTOP'TEKIS,  Bernhardi.    Bladder  Fern. 

1.  C.  bulbif  era,  Bernh.  Frond  large  (1-2  feet),  narrow 
and  very  delicate,  twice-pinnate,  the  pinnae  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  rhachis.  Rhachis  and  pinnae  usually  with 
hulblets  beneath.     Pinnules  toothed.— Shady,  moist  ravines. 

2.  C.  fra'giliS,  Bernh.  Frond  only  4-8  inches  long,  with 
a  stipe  of  the  same  length,  twice-  or  thrice-pinnate.  Rhachis 
winged. — Shady  cliffs. 

12.  STRl'THIOP'TERIS,  Willd.     OSTRICH  Fekn. 
S.    German'iea,    Willd.     {Onoclea    Struthiopteris,   Hoff.) 
Sterile  fronds  with  the  lower  pinnae  gradually  much  shorter 
than  the  upper  ones.     Pinnae  deeply  pinnatifid. — Common 
in  low,  wet  grounds  along  streams. 

13.  ONOCLEA,  L.     SeSSITIVE  FEKN. 
0.  Sensibilis,  L.     (See  Figs.  266,  267,  268  and  269,  and 
'accompanying;  descriptiou.) — Coinwon  iu  wet  grounds  along 
streams, 
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14.  WOOD'SIA.  R.  Brown. 


1.  W.  Ilven'sis,  R.  Brown.  Stalks  indistinctly  jointed  at 
some  distance  above  the  base.  Fronds  oblong-lanceolate, 
2-6  inches  long,  rather  smooth  and  green  above,  thickly 
clothed  below  with  brintly  rusty  chaff,  ]jinnate  ;  the  pinnaj  ob- 
long, blunt,  sessile,  piniiately-2}arted  with  the  segments 
indistinctly  crenate.  Fruit  dots  near  the  margin. — Exposed 
rocks,  Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

2.  W.  hyperbo'rea,  E.  Brown.  Stalks  jointed.  Fronds 
narrowly  oblong-lanceolate.  Sparingly  hairy  beneath  ivith 
chaffy  hairs,  pinnate  ;  the  pinnaj  triangular-ovate,  pinnate- 
Ij  lobed,  the  lobes  font  and  almost  entire. — Ravines,  Atl.  Prov. 
and  northward. 

H.  W.  glabel'la,  E.  Brown.  Stalks  jointed  as  in  the  t\v(j 
preceding  species.  Frond  linear,  very  delicate,  smooth,  pin- 
nate. Pinnae  roundish-ovate,  the  lower  somewhat  distant, 
crenately-lohed. — Moist  rocks,  Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

4.  W.  ObtU'sa,  Torr.  Stalks  not  jointed.  Frond  broadly 
lanceolate,  beset  with  small  glandular  hairs,  once  or  nearly 
twice  pinnate.  Pinuie  piunately  parted.  Segments  of  pinnae 
crenately  toothed. — Cliffs  and  rocky  places;  rare. 

1.5.  DI€KSO'NIA,  L'Her.    Dicksonia. 
D.  punetilO'bula,   Kunze.       Pleasantly   odorous. — Moist 
shady  places. 

16.  O.SIHIIN'DA,  L.     FloWEUING  Fern. 

1.  0.  rega'lis,  L.  (Flowering  Fern.)  Fronds  twice- 
pinnate,  fertile  at  the  top,  very  smooth,  pale  green.  Sterile 
pinnules  oblong-oval,  finely  serrate  towards  the  apex,  1-2 
inches  long,  either  sessile  or  short-stalked,  usually  oblique 
and  truncate  at  the  base. — Swamps,  along  streams  and  lake- 
margins. 

2.  0.  Claytonia'na,  L.  Fronds  large,  once-pinnate,  pale 
green,  densely  white-woolly  when  unfolding  from  the  bud, 
irith  fertile  pinna:  among  the  sterile  ones.  Pinna;  deeply  piu- 
natifid,  the  lobes  entii-e. — Low  grounds. 
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3.  0.  einnamo  mea,  L.  (Cinnamon  Fern.;  Fertile  fronds 
distinct  from  the  sterile  ones,  contracted,  twice-pinnatf , 
covered  with  cinnamon-coloured  sporangia.  Sterile  fronds 
rusty- woolly  when  young,  smooth  afterwards,  once-pinnate, 
the  pinnse  deeply  pinnatifid.  The  long,  sterile  fronds  in  a 
cluster,  with  the  fertile  ones  in  the  centre. — Low  grounds. 

17.  BOTRYCH'Il'N,  Swartz.    Mooxwort. 
*  Sterile  portion  of  the  frond  not  fleshy. 

1.  B.  Virginia' num,  Swartz.  (See  Figs.  270  and  271,  and 
accompanying  description,  i — Rich  woods  everywhere. 

*  *  Sterile  portion  of  the  frond  more  or  less  fleshy. 
■*-  Sterile  segment  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

2.  B.  Luna'ria,  Swartz.  Sterile  segment  very  fleshy, 
nearly  sessile,  oblong,  simply  pinnate,  with  5-15  lunate  or 
fan-shaped  fleshy  divisions.  Fertile  segment  panicled,  2-3- 
pinnate. — Rare. 

3.  B.  sim'plex,  Hitchcock.  Fronds  small,  seldom  6  inches 
high,  the  sterile  segment  borne  nearer  the  middle  of  the  plant. 
short- petioled.  fleshy,  simple,  and  roundish,  or  pinnately 
lobed,  with  roundish  lobes  decurrent  on  the  broad  and  flat 
indeterminate  rhachis.  Veins  all  forking  from  the  base. — 
Atl.  Prov.  chiefly. 

4.  B,  laneeola'tura,  Angstruem.  Frond  3-10  inches  high. 
Sterile  part  closely  sessile  at  the  top  of  the  slender  common 
stalk,  very  slighth'  fleshy,  triangular,  ternately  twice-pin- 
natifid,  with  acute,  toothed  lobes.  Veinlets  branching  from 
the  continuous  midvein.  The  fertile  part  twice-  or  thrice- 
pinnate. — Atl.  Prov. 

5.  B.  matrieariaefO  lium,  Braun.  Resembling  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  sterile  segment  not  quite  sessile,  somewhat 
fleshy,  pinnate  to  t«ice-pinnatifid,  with  obtuse  lobes.  Mid- 
vein  broken  up  into  forking  veinlets. — Damp  woods,  Atl. 
Prov.  chiefly. 

^-  ->-  Sterile  segment  long-stalked. 

6.  B.  terna'tum,  Swartz.  Very  fleshy,  4-16  inches  high, 
sparingly  hairy.     Sterile  segment  attached  near  the  base  of 
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Fig.  273. 


tho  plant,  broadly  triangular,  variously 
decompound,  with  stalked  divisions. 
Fertile  segment  erect,  2-4-pinnate. — Not 
uncommon. 

18.  OPHIOGLOS'SIJDI,  L.  Adder's  Tongue. 
0.  VUlga'tum,  L.  Sterile  part  of  the 
frond  ovate  or  elliptical-oblong,  2-3  inches 
long,  rg,ther  fleshy,  sessile,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stalk ;  the  latter  6-12  inches 
high. — Bogs  and  grassy  meadows. 

Order  CXIII.     EQUISETA'CE^. 

(Horsetail  Family.) 
The  only  genns  of  the  Order  is 

K<HJISE'Tli.M,  L.    Horsetail.     Scour- 
ing Rush. 

Fig.  272  is  a  view  of  the  fertile 
stem  of  Equise'tum  arvense,  the 
Common  Horsetail,  of  about  the 
natural  size.  It  may  be  observed 
early  in  spring  almost  anywhere 
in  moist  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  It 
is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  in  place  of  leaves 
there  is  at  each  joint  a  sheath  split  into  several 
teeth.  At  the  summit  of  the  stem  is  a  sort  of 
conical  catkin,  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
six-sided  bodies,  each  attached  to  the  stem  by 
a  short  pedicel.  Each  of  these  six-sided  liodies 
turns  out  on  examination  to  be  made  up  of  six 
or  seven  sporangia  or  spore-cases,  which  open 
down  their  inner  margins  to  discharge  their 
spores.  Figs.  273  and  274  are  enlarged  outer 
and  inner  views  of  one  of  them.  The  spores 
themselves  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of 
the  Ferns,  and  reproduction  is  carried  on  in  the 
1  manner;  but  each  spore  of  the  Horsetail  is  furnishea 
four  minute  tentacles  which  closely  envelojae  it  wlien 
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moist,  and  uncoil  themselves  -when  dry.  The  use  of  these 
tentacles  is  doubtless  to  assist  in  the  escape  and  dispersion 
of  the  spores. 

The  fertile  stems  will  have  almost  withered  away  by  the 
time  the  sterile  ones  appear.  The  latter  are  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  fertile  ones,  but  they  are  very  much  taller 
and  are  green  in  colour.  Observe,  also,  the  grooving  of  the 
sterile  stem,  and  the  whorls  of  4-angled  branches  produced 
at  the  nodes. 

*  Annual-stemmed,  not  surviving  the  winter. 

t-  Fruiting  in  spring,  the  fertile  stems  pale  or  hroicnish,  and  earlier 
than  the  herbaceous  sterile  stems  or  branches. 

1.  E.  aPVen'se,  L.  (Commox  Hoksetail.)  Fertile  stems 
not  branching,  4-10  inches  high.  Sterile  stems  slender, 
taller,  with  many  4-angu)ar  green  branches. — IVEoist  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  common. 

2.  E.  praten'se,  Ehrh.  stems  more  slender,  vfith.  3- sided 
simple  branches  shorter  than  in  E.  arvense.  Stem-sheaths 
with  short,  ovate-lanceolate  teeth  (those  of  the  branches 
3-toothed.  I  The  fertile  stems  produce  branches,  when  older, 
except  at  the  top,  which  perishes  after  fructification. — Low 
meadows,  Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

3.  E.  sylvat  ieum,  L.  Fertile  stems  branching.  Branches 
compound,  vith  loose  sheaths,  those  of  the  stem  having  8-14 
somewhat  blunt  teeth,  while  those  of  the  branches  have  4-5 
I'of  the  branchlets  3)  lance-pointed  diverging  teeth.  Top 
withering  away  after  fructification. — Damp  shady  places, 
Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

■>-  -^  Fruiting  in  sum.mer.    Stems  all  similar,  or  the  fertile  contempor- 
aneous with  the  sterile  ones. 

4.  E.  palUS'tre,  L.  Stems  10-18  inches  high,  slendtr. 
very  deepily  .') -'J- grooved,  the  lance-awl-shaped  teeth  whitisii- 
margined. — Atl.  Prov.  and  northward. 

5.  E.  limOSUm,  L.  Stem  2—5  feet  high,  slightly  many- 
furrouml.  Sheaths  annressed.  with  J 0-22  dark-brown  acutu 
snorr;  riuid  teeth. — In  shallow  watei 
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*  *  Stems  ecergi'Cim,  all  siniilar,  ixit  hritiirhiiu/.  nr  mini  xlit/iiti!/  so. 

<!.  E.  hyema'le,  L.  (Scohrinc!  Rush.)  stems  stout  anO 
tall.  Slieaths  elongated,  with  a  black  girdle  above  the  base, 
and  about  2(J  narrow  linear  teeth,  1-keeled  at  the  base,  and 
with  awl-shaped  deciduous  points. — Wet  banks. 

7.  E.  ISBViga'tum,  Braun.  Stems  i-4  feet  high,  rather 
slender,  pale  green,  14-BO-grooved,  the  ridges  alinost  smooth. 
Sheath  slightly  enlarged  upward,  with  a  black  girdle  at  the 
base  of  the  white-margined  teeth. — N.W. 

8.  E.  variega'tum,  Schleicher.  Stem  dender,  in  tufts, 
with  5-10  grooves,  ascending,  6-18  inches  high.  Sheaths 
green,  variegated  with  black  above,  5-10  toothed. — Shores 
and  river-banks. 

9  E.  SeiPpoi'des,  Michx.  stem  slender,  very  numerous  in 
a  tuft,  filiform,  8-0  inches  high,  curving,  mostly  (i-grooved. 
Sheaths  3-t.oothed. — Wooded  hill-sides. 

Order  CXIV.     LYCOPODIA'CE^.     (Club-Moss  F. ) 

Chiefly  moss-like  plants  ;  often  with  long  running  and 
branching  stems,  the  sporangia  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
mostly  awl-shaped  leaves.     Spores  all  of  one  kind. 

LYroPO'DIITIU,  L.    Ci.UB-Moss. 

*  Sj)ore-cases  in  the  axils  of  the  ordinary  dark-green  rigid,  lanceolate 

leaves. 

1.  L.  sela'gO,  L.  Stems'erect  and  rigid;  forking,  forming 
a  level-topped  cluster.  Leaves  uniform. — Atl.  Prov.  and 
northward. 

2.  L.  lUCid'ulum,  Michx.  Stems  less  rigid  than  the  last, 
forking.  Leaves  at  first  spreading  ;  then  deflexed ,  arranged 
in  alternate  zones  of  longer  and  shorter  leaves. 

'  *  Spore-cases  only  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  bract-like  leaves,  forming 

a  spike. 

■—  Leaves  of  the  spike  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  stem. 

3.  L.  inundatum,  L.  A  low  plant  with  weak,  creeping, 
sterile   stems,   and   solitary   erect  fertile  stems  bearing  a 
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short,  thick,  leafy  spike.  Stem-leaves  laiicfolate,  acute, 
soft,  spreading,  mostly  entire,  those  of  the  spike  closely  resem- 
bling th.evi. — Sandy  bogs. 

Var.  BigfelOVii,  Tuckerm.,  has  taller  stems  and  leaves 
more  upright  and   denticulate. — Atl.  Prov. 

-I-  *-  Leaves  of  the  catkin-like  spike  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
stem. 

4.  L.  anno'tinum,  L.  Stems  creeping,  1-4  feet  long. 
Branches  4-9  inches  high,  once-  or  twice-forked.  Spike 
sessile,  the  leaves  of  it  yellowish  and  scale-like,  ovate  or 
heart-shajjed,  the  others  spreading  or  reflexed,  rigid,  pointed, 
nearly  entire,  pale  green. — Cold  woods. 

5.  L.  dendroi'deum,  Michx.  (Ground  Pink.)  Eoot- 
stock  creeping  underground,  nearly  leafless.  Stems  much 
resembling  little  hemlocks,  6-9  inches  high  ;  numerous  fan- 
like spreading  branches  with  shining  lanceolate  entire 
leaves.  Spikes  sessile,  nearly  as  in  No.  4,  4-10  on  each  plant. 
— Moist  woods. 

6.  L.  elava'tum,  L.  (Club-Moss.)  Stem  creeping  or  run- 
ning extensively.  Spikes  mostly  in  pairs,  raised  on  a  slender 
peduncle  (4-6  inches  long).  Leaves  linear,  awl-shaped,  bristle- 
lipped. — Dry  woods. 

7.  L.  COmplana'tum,  L.  Stem  creeping  extensively. 
Branches  flattened,  fan-like  and  spreading,  forking  above, 
the  branchlets  crowded.  Leaves  awl-shaped,  small,  in  4 
ranks.  Spikes  2-4,  cylindrical,  on  a  slender  peduncle. — Dry 
woods  ;  mostly  with  evergreens. 

Order  CXV.     SELAGINELLA'CE^E. 

Small  leafy  plants,  terrestrial  or  rooted  in  mud.  Stem 
branching  or  short  and  corm-like.  Spore-cases  solitary, 
axillary  or  borne  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  at  its  base 
and  enwrapped  in  its  margins.  Spores  of  two  kinds,  the 
large  ones  (macrosporesj  developing  prothallia  which  bear 
archegonia  only,  and  the  small  ones  (microspores)  giving 
rise  to  antheridia  only. 
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SyiiopsiH  of  the  (ieiiera. 

1.  Selaglnel'la.    Terrestrial.    Stem  slender.    Leaves  small.     Spore- 

cases  very  small,  axillary,  some  containing  the  orange-coloured 
powdery  microspores,  and  others  with  3  or  4  larger  macrospores. 

2.  Iso'etes.    Growing  in  water.    Stem  corm-like.    Leaves  elongated 

and  rush-like.     Spore-cases  larf^e,  enwrapped  by  the  spreading 
bases  of  the  leaves. 

1.  !^EL.4(;i\Ei;LA,  Beauv. 

S.  rupes'triS,  Spring.  A  little  moss-like  evergreen,  grow- 
ing on  exposed  rocks  in  dense  tiii'ts  13  inches  high.  Leaves 
awl-shaped,  with  a  grooved  keel,  and  tipped  with  a  bristle. 
Spikes  4-cornered. 

3.  ISO'ETES.  L.     QuiLLWOKT. 

I.  eehiilOS'pora,  Durieu,  var.  Braun'ii,  Engelm.  (Quill- 
wort.)  A  small  aquatic  grass-like  25lant  with  a  corm-like 
stem,  bearing  15  30  slender  leaves.  The  large  sjjorangia 
axillary,  partly  enwrapped  by  the  thin  edges  of  the  exca- 
vated bases  of  the  leaves,  beset  with  small  sjiiiiules.— Lakes 
and  ponds,  chiefly  eastward. 

Order  CXVI.     SALVINIACEiE. 

Small  floating  moss-like  plants,  with  liranching  axis, 
covered  with  minute  '2-lobed  imbricated  leaves.  Sporocarps 
in  pairs  beneath  the  stem,  very  soft  and  thin- walled,  the 
smaller  ones  acorn-shaped,  containing  a  single  macrospore, 
the  larger  ones  globose,  containing  several  microspores. 

AZOLLA,  Lam. 

A.  Carolinia'na,  Willd.  Somewhat  deltoid  in  outline, 
much  branched,  of  reddish  aspect.  Floating  on  qjiiet  wat- 
ers of  Lake  Ontario,  not  common. 
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Abortive,  defective  or  Ijarrcii. 
Acaulescent,  apparently  witliout 

a  stem. 
Aeliene,  a  dry  indehiscentl-seeded 

fruit,  with  the  pericarp  free  from 

the  seed. 
Achlamydeous,   without     calyx 

and  corolla. 
Acicular,  needle-shaped. 
Acnniinate,  with  a  long-  tapering 

e.Mremity. 
Acute,  sharp  at  the  end. 
Atlnate,  gro^vn  fast  to. 
Alternate,  not  opposite. 
-audrous,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  re- 
fers to  stamens. 
Angiospermous,    having     seed? 

enclosed  in  an  ovary. 
Annual,  lasting  one  year  or  season 

only. 
Anterior,  in  front ;  away  from  the 

;i\i.s ;  the  same  as  lo%vera,nd outer. 

Anther,  the  pollen-hearing  part  of 
the  stamen. 

Apetalous,  without  petals. 
Appressed,  lying  close  and  flat. 
Aquatic,  growing  in  water. 
Aril,  an  extra  coat  or  appendage  of 

certain  seeds. 
Ascending,  growing  upwards  in  a 

slanting  direction. 
Auricle,  an  ear-like  appendage  or 

lobe. 
Auriculate,  having  auricles. 
Awl-shaped,    narrowed    upward 

from  the  base    to  a  sharp   rigid 

p»int. 
Awn,  a  bristle-like  appendage. 
Axil,  tlie  aTigle  on  the  upper  side  of 

a  leaf  where  it  joins  the  stem. 
Axlle,  central ;  in  the  axis. 
Axillary,  growing  from  an  axil. 
Axis,  the  central  line. 


B. 

Baccate,  berry-like. 

Barbed,  with  short  sharp  points, 
usually  pointing  backward. 

Beaked,  tipped  with  a  distinct 
beak  or  point. 

Bearded,  having  long  or  stiff 
hairs. 

Berry,  a  pulpy  fruit  like  a  currant 
or  gooseberry. 

Bi-,  a  preti.x  meaning  twice,  or  two. 

Biennial,  lasting  two  years  or  sea- 
sons. 

Bifid,  two-cleft. 

Bilabiate,  two-lipped. 

Bladdery,  thin  and  inflated. 

Blade,  the  broad  part  of  a  leaf. 

Bract,  a  modified  leaf  near  a  flower 
or  flower-cluster. 

Bractlet,  a  secondary  bract. 

Bristle,  a  stiff  hair.  . 

Bud,    an   undeveloped   branch  or 

flower. 

Bulb,  a  fle.shy  underground  mass. 

consisting  chiefly  of  leaf-scales  or 

coats. 
Bulblet,  a  small  1)ulb,  especially 

one  borne  on  the  stem. 

Bulbous,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  bulb. 


Caducous,  falling  off  very  early. 

Calyx,  the  outer  set  of  flower- 
le.'ives,  often  coloured  like  a  co- 
rolla. 

Cainpannlate,  bell-shaped. 

Canescent,  grayish-lioary. 

Capitate,  like  a  head. 

Capsule,  any  dry  dehiscent  .syn- 
carpous  fruit. 

Carlnate,  having  a  keel-like  ridge 
or  projection. 
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OariH'1,  one  of  the  parts  wliicli, 
wLietiier  separate  or  united,  make 
up  the  pistil. 

Cartilaginous,  firm  and  tongh. 

Caryopsis,  a  fjrain  or  fruit  like 
tliat  of  a  grass. 

Catkin,  a  slender  spike-like  cluster 
of  usually  imperfect  flowers,  as  in 
Willow,  etc. 

Caulescent,  having  a  manifest 
stem. 

Cauline,  belonging  to  the  stem. 

Cespitose,  growing  in  tufts. 

Chaff,  a  small  thin  scale  or  bract, 
becoming  dry  and  membranous. 

Clianuelled,  grooved  lengthwise. 

Ciliate,  with  hairs  on  the  edge. 

Cinereous,  asli-coloured. 

Circunifissile,  opening  by  a  hori- 
zontal circular  line. 

Clavate,  club-shaped,  thicker  at 
the  top. 

Cleistog'anious,  applied  to  certain 
flowers  which  are  fertilized  in  the 
bud,  without  opening. 

Cleft,  cut  to  about  the  middle. 
Climbing,    ascending  by    laying 

hold  of  neighbouring  objects  by 

means  of  tendrils,  etc. 
Cohesion,    the   union   of    similar 

parts. 

Coma,  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  a  seed. 

Compressed,  flattened. 

Conduplicate,  folded  together 
lengthwise. 

Confluent,  blending  together  into 
one. 

Coniferous,  cone-bearing. 

Connate,  grown  together. 

Connective,  the  middle  portion  of 
an  anther  connecting  the  cells. 

Connivent,  converging,  approach- 
ing each  other. 

Convolute,  rolled  up  lengthwise. 

Cordate,  indented  at  the  base. 

Coriaceous,  leathery  in  texture. 

Corm,  a  solid  bulb,  like  that  of 
Indian-Turnip. 

Corolla,  the  Inner  of  the  two  sets 
of  the  perianth. 


Corymb,  a  tlat-top|)ed  Hower-clus- 
ter  with  pedicels  arising  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  stem,  the  outer 
flowers  opening  first. 

Corymbose,  in  corymbs;  corymb- 
like. 

Cotyledons,  the  seed-leaves. 

Creeping,  trailing  on  the  ground 
and  striking  root  at  intervals. 

Crenate,  with  rounded  teeth. 

Crested,  bearing  an  appendage 
like  a  crest. 

Crown,  an  appendage  in  the  throat 
of  a  corolla. 

Culm,  the  peculiar  stem  of  a  grass 
or  sedge. 

Cuneate,  wedge-shaped,  the  broad 
end  upwards. 

Cuspidate,  tipped  with  an  abrupt 
but  distinctly  tapering  point. 

Cylindraceous,  somewhat  cylin- 
drical. 

Cyme,  a  flat  topped  flower-cluster, 
with  the  central  flowers  opening 
first. 

Cymose,  bearing  cymes,  or  cyme- 
like. 

D. 

Deciduous,  falling  off;  not  per- 
sistent. 

Decompound,  more  than  once 
compound  or  divided. 

Decumbent,  reclining. 

Decurrent,  applied  to  a  leaf  when 
the  lobes  at  the  base  extend  down 
the  sides  of  the  stem. 

Decussate,  with  opposite  pairs  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

Deflexed,  turned  abruptly  down- 
ward. 

Dehiscent,  splitting  open  to  allow 
the  contents  to  escape. 

Deltoid,  triangular,  the  base  down  ■ 
ward. 

Dentate,  toothed,  the  teeth  point- 
ing outward. 

Denticulate,  minutely  dentate. 

Depressed,  flattened  from  above. 

Di-,  twice  or  two. 

Diadelphous,  with  the  filaments 
cohering  in  two  sets. 

Diandrous,  having  two  stamens. 
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Dichotoiiioiis,   fnrkiiip  rotriiliirly  ' 

liy  pairs. 
Dicotyledonous,  liavinp  two  coty- 

k-(l'jns. 
Diclynanioiis.of  stamens,  when  in 

two  pairs  of  different  lengths. 
Diffuse,  spreading. 
Digitate,  eorapound,  the  members 

arising  from  the  same  point. 
Dioecious,   of    flowers    when   the 

sraniinate  and  pistillate  ones  are 

on  separate  plants. 
Discoid,  of  composite  flowers  when 

ray-florets  are  absent. 
Disk,  a  development  of  the  receiit- 

aele  around  the  base  of  the  pistil  : 

the  central  part  of  the  head  of  a 

composite  flower  as  distinct  from 

the  ray. 
Dissected,  cut  up  into  many  seg- 
ments. 
Dissepiment,  a   partition    in    an 

<)\ary  or  fruit. 
Distinct,  not  united. 
Divergent,  spreading  apart. 
Divided,  lobed  to  the  base. 
Dorsal,  relating  to  the  back  of  any 

organ. 
Drupe,  a  fleshy  fruit  with  the  seed 

enclosed  in  a  hard  shell,  as  a  plum 

or  cherry. 

E. 
Elliptical,  oval. 
Eniargfinate,  slightly  notched  at 

the  end. 
Embryo,  the  undeveloped  plant  in 

the  seed. 
Endocarp,  the  innermost  layer  of 

the  pericarp. 
Endogrenous,    applied    to    stems 

whose   wood    does    not    grow   in 

rings,  but  in  scattered  bundles. 
Entire,   without   indentations    of 

any  kind. 
Epigynous,  growing  on  the  ovary. 
Epiphyte,    an    air -plant,    whose 

roots  do  not  reach  the  ground. 
Equitant,  applied  to  such  leaves 

as  those  of  Iris,  which  are  folded 

lengthwise,   each   astride  of  the 

ne.xt  one  within. 
Erect,  upright. 


Excurrent,  applied  t  o  stems  which 

c.Tn  he  readily  traced  through  to 

the  top,  as  in  "Pine. 
Exogenous,     applied     (o     stems 

whose  wood  grows  in    layers  or 

rings. 
Exsei'ted,  thrust  out  be>ond  the 

line  of  the  enveloping  organ,  as 

stamens  out  of  a  corolla. 
Extrorse,  facing  outward. 

F. 

Fascicle,  a  close  1)iindle. 
Fertile,  applied  to  flowers  having 

liistils. 
Fibrous,  threadlike. 
Filament,  the  stalk  of  the  stamen. 
Filiform,  thread-shaped  ;  long  and 

slender. 
Floccose,  soft-woolly. 
Foliaceous,  leaf-like. 
-foliate,  relating  to  leaves. 
-foliolate,  relating  to  leaflets. 
F'ollicle,   a  dehiscent  fruit  of  one 

carpel,    splitting   down    one  side 

only. 
Free,  not  growing  fast  ti>  any  other 

organ. 
Frond,  the  leaf  of  a  Fern,  and  some 

other  cryptogams. 
Fruit,  the   ripened   ovao'.    along 

with  any  adherent  part. 
Fugacious,    falling    away     very 

early. 
Fusiform,  spindle-shaped,  thicker 

ill  the  middle  than  at  either  end. 

G. 

Galea,  a  helmet-shaped  piece  of  a 

peiianth,  as  the  upper  lip  of  some 

labiate  corollas. 
Gamopetalous,  having  the  petals 

united  together. 
Gamophyllous,  having  the  pieces 

of  tlie  perianth  united. 
Gibbous,  bulging  outward  on  one 

side. 
Giabrate,    somewhat    glabrous  ; 

becoming  glabrous. 
Glabrous,  smooth. 
Gland,  a  secreting  structure  of  any 

kind.     Any  jirotuberance  having 

the  appearance  of  such  an  organ. 
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CJlaiulular,    boarine:    jrlands  :    nr 

triaud-like. 
Glaucous,  whitened  with  a  l>liMim. 
(ilobose,  nearly  spherical. 
Glamaceous,  Iiaviiig-  glumes ;  or 

glume-like. 
Glume,    a    chaffy    bract    near    a 

grass-flower. 
Granular,     composed    of    small 

grain-like  pieces. 
Gymnospernious,   having   seeds 

which  are    not   enclosed   in    an 

ovary. 
Oynandrous,  of  stamens  whidi 

are  borne  on  the  style. 

H. 

Habit,  the  general  aspect  of  a 
plant. 

Halberd-shaped,  with  spreading 
lobes  at  the  base. 

Hastate,  the  same  as  halberd- 
shaped. 

Head,  a  dense  cluster  of  sessile 
flowers  on  a  very  short  axis. 

Heart-shaped,  with  an  indenta- 
tion at  the  Dase. 

Herb,  a  plant  with  little  or  no  wood 
in  its  stem. 

Herbaceous,  having  the  character 
of  an  herb ;  leaf-like  in  colour 
and  texture. 

Hiluni,  the  scar  showing  where  a 
seed  was  attached. 

Hirsute,  pubescent  with  coarse 
hairs. 

Hispid,  with  stiff  bristly  hairs. 

Hoary,  grayish-white  with  fine 
close  pubescence. 

Hooded,  shaped  like  a  hood. 

Mypogynous,  inserted  on  the  re- 
ceptacle below  the  ovary,  and  free 
from  the  latter. 


Imbricate,  overlapping,  as  the 
bracts  of  the  involucre  in  most 
composite  flowers,  having  one 
piece  wholly  internal  and  one 
wholly  external,  as  in  the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  many  flowers. 

Immersed,  wholly  under  water. 

Incised,  sharply  cut. 


Included,  not  at  .ill  protruded  be- 
yond the  surrounding  envelope. 

ludeflnite.  many  in  number. 

Indehiscent,  not  splitting  open  so 
as  to  discharge  tlic  contents. 

Indigenous,  native. 

Inferior,  lower;  outer;  of  a  calyx 
when  below  and  free  from  the 
ovary ;  of  an  ovaiy  when  attached 
to  the  calyx. 

Inflorescence,  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  or  flower-clusters. 

Inserted,  attached  to. 

Introrse,  turned  inward. 

Involucel,  a  secondary  involucre. 

Involucre,  a  circle  of  bracts  below 
a  flower  or  flower-cluster. 

Involute,  rolled  inward. 

Irregular,  with  parts  differing  in 
size  or  shape. 

K. 

Keel,  a  central  lougitudinal  ridge: 
tile  two  united  jtetals  in  the  front 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Kidney-shaped,  of  a  leaf  with 
large  rounded  lobes  at  the  base. 


Labiate,  having  two  lips. 
Laciniate,  cut  into  narrow  pointed 

lobes. 
Laniella,  a  thin  flat  plate. 
Lanceolate,   rather   narrow   and 

tapering   from   the   base   to   the 

point. 
Lateral,  referring  to  or  borne  on 

the  side. 
Lax,  loose. 
Leaflet,  one  of  the  pieces  of  the 

blade  of  a  compound  leaf. 
Legume,  a  dehiscent   fruit   of  a 

single  carpel,  which  opens  as  a 

rule  by  two  seams. 
Lenticular,  shaped  like  a  double- 
convex  lens. 
Ligulate,  strap-shaped. 
Limb,  the  spreading  part  of  a  petal 

or  corolla,  etc. 
Linear,    long   and    narrow,   with 

|jf)th  ends  alike  or  nearly  so. 
Lobe,  sny  segment  of  an  organ. 
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Ijyrate,   pinnatifid   with  the  tor- 
iniiial  lobe  very  large  and  rounrtcd. 

M. 

Marg^iual,  along  or  near  the  edge. 
Membranaceous,  thin,  somewhat 

transparent. 
Midrib,  the  central  or  main  vein 

of  a  leaf. 
Monadeiphons,  with  all  the  fila- 
ments grown  together. 
Monoootyledonous,  having  only 

ont;  cotyledon  in  the  embryo. 
Monceeious.havingstaminate  and 

pistillate  flowers  on  different  parts 

of  tlie  same  plant. 
Mncronate,  tipped  with  a  minute 

sharp  point. 
Multifld,  cut  into  manv  segments. 


Naked,  without  a  covering,  as  of 

chaft',  hairs,  etc. 
Nerve,   a  longitudinal  line,  as  on 

the  calyx  of  CatHJp. 
Node,  the  place  on  a  stem  from 

which  a  leaf  springs. 
Numerous,  indefinite  in  number. 
Nut,  an  indehiscent  fruit  of  one 

cell  and  one    seed   with    a   hard 

shell,    usually   the   product  of  a 

compound  pistil. 
Nutlet,  a  body  like  a  little  nut. 

O. 

Obeompressed.  compressed  froni 
above  Instead  of  from  side  to  side. 

Obcordate,  indented  at  the  apex. 

Oblanceolate,  narrow  and  taper- 
ing towards  the  base. 

Oblique,  unequal-sided,  slanting. 

Oblouj^,  longer  than  broad,  witli 
ratlier  straight  sides,  and  both 
ends  alike. 

Obovate,  egg-shaped,  with  the 
narrow  end  down. 

Ob.solete,  not  evident. 

Obtuse,  blunt. 

Oereate,  having  sheathing  stip- 
ules. 

Operculate,  having  a  lid. 

Orbicular,  circular  in  outline. 


Oval,  somewhat  longer  than  broad, 
with  rounded  sides  and  l)oth  ends 
alike. 

Ovary,  the  lower  part  of  the  pistil 
containing  the  ovules. 

Ovate,  egg-shaped,  the  broad  end 
down. 

Ovoid,  a  solid  with  an  ovate  out- 
line. 


Palate,  an  upward  projection  of 
the  lower  lip  of  a  personate  co- 
rolla, closing  the  throat. 

Palet,  one  of  the  inner  chaffy 
scales  of  a  gi-ass-flower. 

Palmate,  with  veins  or  leaflets 
radiating  from  the  end  of  the 
petiole. 

Panicle,  an  iiTegularh'  compound 
inflorescence  of  pedicelled  flowers. 

Panicled,  resembling  a  panicle, 
borne  in  a  panicle. 

Papilionaceous,  having  a  stand- 
ard, wings,  and  keel,  as  in  legu- 
minous corollas. 

Pappus,  the  tiift  of  hairs  or  bristles 
answering  to  the  calyx-limb  in 
many  composite  flowers. 

Parasitic,  living  upon  other  living 
Ijlants. 

Parietal,  borne  on  the  walls. 

Parted,  very  deeply  cleft. 

Pectinate,  cut  into  comb-like  nar- 
row teeth. 

Pedate,  palmately  divided  or  part- 
ed, with  the  basal  segments  i'- 
cleft. 

Pedicel,  a  secondary  flower-stalk  ; 
the  supjwrt  of  a  single  flower  in  a 
cluster. 

Peduncle,  the  support  of  a  solitary 
fl(j\ver  or  of  a  flower-cluster. 

Peltate,  shield-shaped;  attached 
by  the  lower  surface. 

Pendulous,  hanging  down. 

Perennial,  lastingyearafterjcar. 

Perfect,  having  both  stamens  and 
pistil  in  the  same  flower. 

Perfoliate,  with  the  stem  passing 
through  the  leaf. 

Perianth,  the  floral  envelopes. 

Pericarp,  the  matured  ovary. 
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PerigyDous,  inserted  on  tlie  calyx. 
Persistent,  remaining  after  other 

parts  have  fallen  away. 
Personate,    applied   to   a  labiate 

corolla  with  the  throat  closed  by 

an  upward  projection  of  the  lower 

lip. 
Petal,  one  of  the  pieces  of  a  corolla. 
Petaloid,  petal-like. 
Petiolat:",  havinj?  a  petiole. 
Petiole,  havinf?  a  leaf-stalk. 
Phanerog'anioiis,  having  flowers 

and  producing  seeds. 

Pilose,  with  soft  hairs. 

Pinna,  a   primary  division   of   a 

frond. 
Pinnate,   with   veins   or    leaflets 

proceeding   from  each  side  of  a 

mid-rib. 
Pinnatifld,  deeply  pinnately  cleft. 

Pinnule,  a  secondary  division  of  a 

frond ;  one  of  the  divisions  of  a 

pinna. 
Pistil,  the  seed-bearing  organ  of 

the  flower. 
Pistillate,   having   pistil   but  no 

stamens. 
Pitted,  marked  with  small  pits  or 

depressions. 
Placenta,  the  ridge  or  projection 

in  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules 

are  attached. 
Plicate,  folded  into  plaits. 

Plumose,  feathery ;  with  fine  hairs 
on  each  side  of  the  a.xis. 

Pod,  any  dry  dehiscent  fruit. 

Pollen,  the  grains  produced  in  the 
anther. 

Pollinium  (plural  pollinia),  a  mass 
of  pollen,  as  in  Milkweeds  and 
Orchids. 

Poiypetalous,  having  petals  sep- 
arate from  each  other. 

Pome,  an  inferior  syncarpous  fruit 
with  a  largely  developed  adherent 
calyx,  as  the  apple. 

Posterior,  the  side  next  the  axis. 

Procumbent,  lying  flat  on  the 
ground. 

I'rostrsite,  the  same  as  procum- 
bent. 

Puberulent,  minutely  pubescent. 


Pubescent,  covered  with  tine  short 

hairs. 
Punctate,    showing    transparent 

dots  wlicn  lu'ld  up  to  the  lignt. 
Pungent,  acrid  to  the  taste. 

R. 

Raceme,  a  flower-cluster  of  lateral 
flowers,  each  on  a  pedicel  of  its 
own. 

Racemose,  in  racemes  ;  resem- 
bling a  raceme. 

Radiate,  spreading  from  a  centre ; 
bearing  ray-florets. 

Radical,  proceeding  from  the  base 
of  the  stem. 

Ray,  the  branch  of  an  umbel :  the 
circle  of  marginal  florets  in  a 
composite  flower,  as  distinguished 
from  the  disk. 

Recei>tacle,  the  enlarged  top  of 
the  flower-stalk. 

Recurved,  curved  backward. 

Reflexed,  bent  backward  or  down- 
ward. 

Regular,  with  all  the  parts  of  the 
organ  of  the  same  size  and  shape. 

Reniform,  kidney-shaped. 

Repand,  with  a  margin  resembling 
tliat  of  an  e.\panded  umbrella. 

Reticulate,  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work. 

Retuse,  with  a  shallow  notch  at 
the  end. 

Revolute,  rolled  backward  from 
the  margin. 

Rliacliis,  the  axis  of  a  frond  or 
compound  leaf. 

Rhizome,  an  underground  .stem; 
a  ro  jtsCock. 

Rib,  oneof  the  main  veins  of  a  leaf. 

Ringent,  wide  open,  gaping. 

Rootstock,  an  underground  stem. 

Rotate,  wheel-shaped. 

Rudimentary,  but  slightly  de- 
veloped. 

Rugose,  wrinkled. 

Runcinate,  with  teeth  on  the 
margin  pointing  backward. 

Runner,  a  thread-like  in-ostrate 
branch,  proceeding  from  the  base 
of  a  stem,  and  rooting  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 
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S. 
Saccate,  sac-shaped. 
Sagittate,  arrow-shaped,  the  basal 

lobes  directed  downward. 
Salver-shaped,    with    a    border 

spreading  at  right  angles  to  the 

tube. 
Samara,  a  winged  fruit,  as  that  i)f 

tlie  Ash. 
Scjihrous,  rough. 
Scape,  a  leafless  peduncle  rising' 

from  the  ground  or  near  it. 
Scarlous,    thin,    dry,    and    mcm- 

liranaceous. 
Scurf,  small  rusty-looking  scales 

(111  the  epidermis. 
Segment,  one  of  the  parts   of  a 

divided  leaf. 
Sepal,  a  division  of  a  calj'x. 
Septum,  a  partition. 
Serrate,  toothed,  the  teeth  directed 

towards  the  apex. 
Serrulate,  finely  serrate. 
Sessile,  without  a  stalk. 
Setaceous,  liristle-like. 
Setose,  beset  with  bristles. 
Sheath,  a  tubular  envelope. 
Sheathing,  enclosing  as  with   a 

sheath. 
Shruh,  a  woody  perennial  smaller 

than  a  tree. 
Silicic,  a  short  and  broad  silique. 
Silique,  the  peculiar  pod  of  a  Cru- 
ciferous flower. 
Simple,  of  one  piece. 
Sinuate,  wavy. 
Sinus,   the    indentation    between 

two  lobes. 
Sorus,  a  cluster  of  siwrangia. 
Spadix,  a  spike  on  a  fleshy  axis. 
Spathe,  a  bract,  subtending  or  en- 
veloping a  spadix. 
Si>athulate,    graduaJly  narrowed 

downward  from  a  rounded  apex. 
Spicate,  in  the  form  of  a  spike. 
Spike,  a  cluster  of  sessile  flowers 

on  a  more  or  less  elongated  axis. 
Spikelet,    a    .small   or    secondary 

spike. 
Spindle-shaped.    Inr^L'cr    in    tin- 

iiiiddh'  than  ul  either  end. 


Spine,  a  .sharp  woody  outgrowth  of 
the  stem. 

Splnose,  spine-like,  or  beset  with 
spines. 

Sporangium,  a  spore-case. 

Sporocarp,  the  fruit-case  of  cer- 
tain cryptogams. 

Spur,  a  hollow  projection. 

Squarrose,  having  spreading  tips. 

Stamen,  a  pollen-bearing  organ. 

Standard,  the  upper  petal  of  a 
papilionaceous  corolla. 

Stellate,  star-shaped. 

Sterile,  not  producing  seed,  with- 
out a  pistil. 

Stigma,  the  upper  end  of  the  pistil, 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  pollen. 

Stigmatic,  stigma-like. 

Stipe,  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  Fern:  the 
stalk  supporting  a  pistil  in  certain 
flowers. 

Stipular,  relating  to  stipules. 

Stolon,  a  ))ranch  which  roots. 

Stoloniferous,  bonring  stolons. 

.Striate,  marked  with  tine  longitu- 
dinal lines. 

Strict,  rigid  and  upright. 

Strigose,  beset  with  oppressed 
sharp  straight  and  stiff  hairs. 

Style,  the  narrow  part  of  a  pistil 
between  the  ovar^-  and  the  stigma. 

Stylopodiuni,  a  disk-like  expan- 
sion s\t  the  base  of  a  style,  as  in 
Umbelliferous  ijlants. 

Sub-,  a  prefix  meaning  ".some- 
what."' 

Suhulate,  awl-shaped. 

Succulent,  juicy. 

Suflfrutescent,  slightly  shrubby. 

Suffruticose,  low  and  woody,  di- 
minutively shrubby. 

Sulcate,  grooved  or  furrowed. 

Superior  (calyx),  attached  to  the 
ovary. 

Suture,  a  seam  or  line  of  dehis- 
cence. 

.Symmetrical,  witli  sets  having 
the  same  nimilter  ofijart"  each,  or 
a  multiple  of  that  number. 
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T. 

Tall,  any  slender  prolongation. 

Terete,  cylindrical. 

Terminal,  at  the  apes. 

Ternate,  in  threes. 

Tetradynamous,  with  fdiir  Ump 
.'stamens  and  two  short  ones. 

Throat,  the  entrance  to  the  tube  of 
.•I  calyx  or  corolla. 

Thj-rse,  a  compact  panicle. 

Tliyrsoid.  likeathyrse. 

Tomentose,  woolly. 

Tramsverse,  across. 

Tri-.  a  prefix  meaning  three  oi 
thrice. 

Trifoliolate,  having  threeleaflets. 

Truncate,  as  if  cut  off  square 
across  the  end. 

Tnber.  the  enlarged  end  of  an  un- 
derground stem. 

Tubercle,  a  small  tuber-like  bodj'. 

Tuberous,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  tuber. 

Tunicated,  having  coats  one  with- 
in another. 

T'wlnin^.  winding  spirally  about 
a  support. 

U. 

Umbel,  a  flower-cluster  with  radi- 
ating pedicels. 
Onibellate,  umbel-Uke. 


Unibellet,  a  aocondarj'  umbel. 
Undul.ite,  wavy. 
Urceolate,  tirn-shaped. 
Utricle,  an  indehiscent    iseeded 
fruit,  with  a  thin  loose  pericarp. 

V. 

Valvate,  with  the  edge."  nieetintr 

but  not  overlapping. 
Valve,  one  of  the  pieces  into  which 

a  capsule  split.s. 
Veins,  the  threads  of  fibro-vasi-ulnr 

tissue  running  through  the  sub- 
stance of  a  leaf. 
Ventral,  belonging  to  the  inferior 

or  lower  side. 
Vernation,  the  foldingof  aleaf  in 

the  bud. 
Versatile,  attached  by  the  centre 

(of  the    anther)    and   so    able  to 

swing  about. 
Vertical,  upright. 
Verticillate,  whorled. 
Villous,  with  long  soft  hairs. 
Viscid,  sticky. 

W. 

"Whorl,  a  circle  of  leaves  round  a 
stem. 

V^ing,  a  thin  expansion  bordering 
any  organ  ;  one  of  the  side  petals 
of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Woolly,  with  long  matted  hairs. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


COMMON"  CULTIVATED  PLANTS. 


Popular  Name. 

Scientific  Kamk. 

Xatural  Order. 

Abutilon. 

Abuiilon  striatum. 

Malvacese. 

Aconite. 

Aconitum  Napelliis. 

Ranunculaceae. 

African  Marigold. 

Tagetes  erecta. 

Compositse. 

Agapanthus. 

Atjapanthim  nmhellatvs. 

Liliacese. 

Ageratum. 

Ageratum  Mexicanum. 

Compositae. 

Almond      (Flower- 

Prunusnana. 

Rosacese. 

ing)  • 

Alyssum  (Sweet). 

Alysnum  maritimum. 

Cruciferse. 

Apple  (Common). 

Pyriis  Mains. 

Rosacese. 

Apple   (Siberian 

Pyrus  prunifolia. 

Rosacese. 

Crab). 

Apricot. 

Prunus  Armeniaca. 

Rosacea;. 

Artichoke  (True). 

Cynara  Scolyvius. 

ComposittP. 

Artichoke  (Jerusa- 

Helianthus tuberosus. 

Compositae. 

lem  '. 
Asparagus. 

Asparagus  officinalis. 

Liliacea;. 

Aster  (China). 

C  all  isle  phus  Chinensis. 

Composita?. 

Auricula. 

Primula  Auricul',. 

Primulacese. 

Azalea. 

Azalea  Indica. 

Ericaceae. 

Balsam. 

Impatiens  Balsamina. 

Geraniaceae. 

Banana. 

Musa  sapientum. 

Scitamineae. 

Barberry. 

Berberis  vulgaris. 

Berberidacese. 

Barle3'. 

Hordeiim  (sev.  sp.) 

Graniinete. 

Bean  (Windsor). 

Viria  t^aba. 

Leguminosae. 
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Popular  Name. 

Bean  (Dwarf). 
Bean  (Kidney). 
Beet. 
Begonia. 

Bleeding  Heart. 
Bluebottle. 
Blue  Flag. 

Borage, 
Boston  Ivy. 
Bottle  Gourd. 
Bouvardia. 
Box. 
Broccoli. 

Buckwheat. 

Cabbage. 

Caladium. 

Calceolaria. 

Calendula. 

Calla  Lily. 

Camellia. 

Canary-bird  Flower. 

Candytuft. 

Canna. 

Canterbury  Bells. 

Capsicum. 

Caraway. 

Carrot. 

Castor-oil  Plant. 

Catalpa. 

('atclifly. 


Scientific  Name. 


Phaseohis  nanus. 
Phaseolus  vulgaris. 
Beta  vulgaris. 
Begonia  Rex  {and 

many  other  species). 
Dicentra  spectabilis. 
Centaurea  Cyanus. 
Iris  puviila  {and  other 

species). 
Borrago  officinalis. 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii. 
Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
Bouvardia  triphyl/a. 
Buxus  seinpervirens. 
Brassica  oleracea,  var. 

Broccoli. 
Farjopyrum  esculentum. 

Brassica  oleracea. 
Caladium  {sev.  sp.) 
Calceolaria  {sev.  sp.) 
Calend ida  officinalis. 
Richardia  Africaiia. 
Camellia  Japonica. 
Tropeeolum     peregri- 

nuvi. 
Iberis  umbellata. 
Canna  Indica. 
Campanula  Medium. 
Capsicum  annuum. 
Carum  Carui. 
Daucus  Carota. 
Ricinus  communis. 
Catal pa  hignonioide.s. 
Silene  Armeria. 


NaturalOrder. 


Leguminosse. 
Leguminosse. 
Chenopodiacese. 
Begoniaceae. 

Fumariacepe. 

Compositse. 

Iridacese. 

Borragiiiacese. 

Vitacepe. 

Cucurbitacese. 

Rubiacese. 

Euphorbiacese. 

Cruciferse. 

Polygonacese. 

Cruciferse. 

Araceae. 

Scrophularaicese. 

Compositse. 

Araceae. 

Camelliace*. 

Gerauiacese. 

Cruciferee. 

Scitamineae. 

Campanulacese. 

Solanacese. 

Umbelliferse. 

EuphorbiaceEe. 
Bignnniaceae. 
C  "aryophyllaceae 
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Popular  Name. 

Scientific  Name. 

Natural  Order. 

Cauliflower. 

Brassica  o/erarea{var.  \ 

Crucifera. 

Celery. 

Apium  graveolens    " 

Umbelliferse. 

Century  Plant. 

Agave  Americana. 

Amaryllidaceae. 

Chamomile. 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

Compositse. 

Cherry  (Eed). 

Prunus  Cerasus. 

Rosaceae. 

Cherry  (English;. 

"       avitim. 

a 

China  Aster. 

Callistephus  C'hinensis . 

Composite. 

Chinese  Primrose. 

Primula  Sinensis. 

Primulaceae. 

Chives. 

Allium  ScJiceno/jrasuvi . 

Liliacea. 

Cigar-plant. 

Cuphea  ijlatycentra. 

Lythracese. 

Cineraria. 

Senecio  cruentiis. 

Compositae. 

Citron. 

Citrullus  vulgaris 
(yar.) 

Cucurbitacese. 

Clarkia. 

Clarkia  elegans. 

Onagraceae. 

Clematis. 

Clematis  («eu.  sp.) 

Eanuiiculaceae. 

Cobsea. 

Cobcea  scandens. 

PolemoniacesL'. 

Cockscomb. 

Celosia  cristata. 

Amarantaceae. 

Coffee. 

Coffea  Arabica. 

E,ubiacese. 

Coleus. 

Coleus  Blumei. 

Labiatse. 

Columbine. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

Ranunculacefe. 

Convolvulus. 

Tpomcea  ptirpurea. 

Convolvulacese. 

Corn. 

Zea  Mays. 

Graminese. 

Cornflower. 

Centaurea  Cyanus. 

Compositae. 

Cotton. 

Gossipium  herbaceum. 

Malvaceae. 

Crocus. 

Crocus  vernus. 

Iridaceae. 

Crown  Imperial. 

Fritillaria  im  perialis. 

Liliaceae. 

Cucumber. 

Cucnmis  sativus. 

Cucurbitaceae. 

Cuphea. 

Cuphea  platyrentra. 

Lythracese. 

Currant  (Red  and 

Rihes  rubruvi. 

Saxifragaceae. 

White). 

Currant  (Black). 

"      nigrum. 

(( 

Cyclamen. 

Cyclamen  Persicum. 

Primulaceae. 

Cypress  Vine. 

Quamorlit  vulgaris. 

Convolvulaceae. 

Cypripedium. 

Cyprii>edinm  {sev.  sp.) 

Orchidacese. 
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Popular  Namk.  Scientific  Namk. 


Daffodil. 

Dahlia. 

Daisy. 

Day-liily  (Common). 

Deutzia. 

Dianthus. 

Dielytra. 
Digitalis. 
Dracfena. 
Dusty  Miller. 

Dutchman's  Pipe. 

Egg  ZPlant. 
Elephant's  Ear. 
Endive. 
Eschscholtzia. 

Evening-Primrose. 
Everlasting. 

Feverfew. 

Fig. 

Flax. 

Flower-de-luce. 

Flower-of-an-hour. 

Forget-me-not. 

Forsythia. 

Four-o'clock. 

Foxglove. 

French  Marigold. 

FucQsia. 


Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus. 

Dahlia  variabilis. 

Bell.is  perennis. 

Hemerocallis  fulva . 

Deutzia  gracilis,  etc 

Diant h  us  Ch inensis 
(sev.  varieties). 

Dielytra  s pectahilis . 

Digitalis  purpurea. 

Draccena  {sev.  sp.) 

Centaurea  Cineraria 
[or  Caiididissima). 

Aristolochia  Sipho. 

Solanum  Melongena. 
Begonia  {many  sp. ) 
Oichorium  Endivia. 
Eschscholtzia   Calif  ar- 
nica. 
GJjnothera  bien  n  isivar. 
Gnaphalium{sev.  sp.) 

Pyrethrum   Parthen- 

iuvi. 
Ficus  Car  lea. 
Linum  usltatissitnum 

{and  other  species). 
Iris  Germanica. 
Hibiscus  Trionum. 
Myosotis  palustris. 
Forsythia  viridissima. 
Mirahilis  Jalapa. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Tagetes  pafula. 
Fuchsia  {many  ap.) 


NaturalOrder. 


Amaryllidacese. 

Compositae. 

Liliacese. 

Saxifragaceae. 

Garyophyllacese 

Fumax'iacese. 
Scrophulariaceae 
Liliacese. 
Compositae. 

Aristolochiaceae 

Solanacese. 
Begoniacese. 
Composite. 
Papaveracese. 

Onagracese. 
Compositae. 


Urticaceae. 
Linaceae. 

Iridaceae. 

Malvaceae. 

Borraginaceae. 

Oleaceae. 

Ny  ctaginaceae . 

Scrophulariaceae 

Compositae. 

Onagracese, 
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Popular  Name.     I      Scientific  Name.        Natural Urder. 


Gaillardia. 

Gardenia. 

Garlic. 

Genista. 

Geranium. 

German  Ivy. 

Gilliflower. 

Gladiolus. 

Gloxinia. 

Gooseberry. 

Grajje. 

Grape  Hyacinth. 
Ground  Pink. 
Guelder  Kose. 

Hawthorn  (Eng.) 

Heart's-ease. 

Heliotrope. 

Hellebore  (White). 

Hemp. 

Henhane. 

Holly. 

Hollyhock. 

Honesty. 

Honeysuckle. 

Hop. 

Horehound. 

Horse-Ches  tnut. 

Horse-radish. 
Houseleek. 
Hyacinth, 
Hydrangea. 


Gaillardia  (sev.  sp.) 
Gardenia  florida. 
Allium  sativum. 
Genista  tinctoria. 
Pelargonium  {my.  sp.) 
Senecio  scandens. 
Matthiola  annua. 
Gladiolus  (sev.  s}),) 
Gloxinia  speciosa.    . 
Kibes  Grossularia. 
Vilis  vinifera  {many 

var.) 
Muscari  botryoides. 
Phlox  subnlata. 
Viburnum  Opulus 

[var.) 

Cratcegus  Oxyacantha. 
Viola  tricolor. 
Helitropium  Peruvi- 

anwm, 
Veratrum  viride. 
Cannabis  saliva, 
Hyoscyamus  niger. 
Ilex  Aquifoliuin. 
Althcea  rosea. 
Lunaria  biennis. 
Lonicera  {sev,  sp.) 
Humulus  Lupulus. 
Marrubium  vidgare. 
JEscidus  Hippocasta- 

ntim. 
Nasturtium  Armoracia. 
Semperifiviim  tectorum. 
Hyacinthus  orientalis. 
Hydrangea  Horlensia. 


Compositse. 

Eubiacese. 

Liliacese. 

LeguminosM?. 

Geraniaceae. 

Compositse. 

Cruciferse. 

Iridaceae. 

Gesneraceae- 

Saxifragaceae- 

Vitacese. 

Liliaceae. 

Polemoniacese. 

Caprifoliacea. 

Rosaceae. 
Violaceae. 
Borraginaceae. 

Liliaceae. 

Urticaceae. 

Solanaceae. 

Aquifoliacea?. 

Malvaceae. 

Cruciferae. 

Caprifoliaceae. 

Urticaceae. 

Labiatae. 

Sapindaceae. 

Cruciferae. 
Crassulaceap. 
Liliaceae. 
SaxifragacesB. 
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Popular  Name. 


SciKNTiFic  Namk. 


Ice  Plant. 

Indian  Corn. 
Indian  Cress. 
Indian  Mallow. 
Indian  Shot. 
India-Rubber  Tree. 
Iris. 
Ivy. 

Jerusalem   Arti- 
choke. 
Jessamine. 
Jonquil, 

Kale. 

Kidney  Bean. 
Kohlrabi. 

Laburnum. 

Ladies'  Eardrops. 

Lamb's  Quarters. 

Latitana. 

Larkspur. 

Lavender. 

Leek. 

Lemon  -  scented 

Verbena. 
Lentil. 
Lettuce. 
Lilac  (Common) 
Lily. 

Lily-of-the-Valley. 
Linden  (Europe). 
Live-for-Ever. 
Lobelia  (blue). 


Mesembryanthemum 

crystallinum. 
Zea  Mays. 
Tropceolum  majus. 
Abutilon  Avicennoi. 
Canna  (sew.  sp.) 
Fie  us  elastica. 
Iris  (sew.  sp.) 
Hedera  Helix. 

Helianthus  tubero$u$. 

Jasminum  [sev.  sp.) 
Narcissus  Jonquil/a. 

Brassica  oleracea. 
Phaseolus  vulgaris. 
Brassica  oleracea  {rar.) 

Laburnum  vulgare. 
Fuchsia  (^viany  sp.) 
Chenopodiuni  album. 
Lantana  {sev.  sp.) 
Delphinium  [sev.  sp.) 
Lavandula  vera. 
Allium  Porrum. 
Lippia  citriodora. 

Lens  esculenta. 
Lactuca  saliva. 
Syringa  vulgaris. 
Lilium  {many  sp.) 
Convallaria  majalis. 
Tilia  Europcea. 
Sedum  Tele  phi  um. 
Lobelia  Erinus. 


NaturalOrder. 


Mesembryan- 

themese. 
Graminese. 
Geraniacese. 
Malvacete. 
Scitaminese. 
Urticaceaj. 
Iridacese. 
Araliacese. 

Compositse. 

Oleaceae. 
Amaryllidacefce. 

Cruciferse. 

Leguminosse. 
Cruciferse. 

Leguminosse. 

Onagraceaj. 

Chenopodiaceae. 

Verbenace*. 

Ranunculacese. 

Labia  t£e. 

Liliaceae. 

Verbenacese. 

Leguminosae. 

Compositse. 

Oleacese. 

Liliacese. 

Liliaceae. 

Tiliaceae. 

Crassulacese. 

Lobeliaceee. 
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Pnpui^R  Name. 

Locust-tree. 
Love-in-a-mist. 
Love-lies-bleed  ing . 

Lychnis. 
Lycopodium. 

Madder. 
Marigold. 
Marvel-of-Peru . 
Matrimony- Vine. 
Maurandia. 
Melilotus  (white). 
Melon  (Musk). 
"      (Water). 
Mignonette. 
Mimosa. 
Mock-Orange. 

Molucca  Balm. 
Monkshood. 
Morning  Glory. 
Moss  Pink. 
Mountain  Ash. 
Mourning  Bride. 
Mulberry. 
Muskmelon. 
Musk-plant. 

Narcissus  (Polyan- 
thus). 
Nasturtium. 
Nemophila. 
Nolana. 

Oat. 


SCTKNTTFIO   NaMK. 


Bobinia  (sev.  sp.) 
Nigella  Damascena. 
Ainarantus  melan- 

cholicus. 
Lychnis  {sep,  sp.) 
Selaginella  {sev.  sp.) 

Subia  tinctoria. 
Calendula  officinalis. 
Mirabilis  Jala  pa. 
Lycitim  vulgare. 
Maurandia  {sev.  sp.) 
Melilotus  alba, 
Cucuviis  Melo, 
Citrullus  vulgaris. 
Heseda  adorata. 
Mimosa  pudica. 
Philadelphus  Coroti- 

arius. 
Moluccella  Icevis. 
Aconitum  Napellus. 
Ipovicea  purpurea. 
Phlox  subulata. 
Pyrus  Americana. 
Scabiosa  atropurpuren . 
Mortis  alba. 
Cucumis  Melo. 
Mimulus  moschatus. 

Narcissus  Tazetta. 

Tropceolum  majus. 

Nemophila  (sev.  sp.) 
Nolana  atriplicifolia. 

Avena  sativa. 


NatttralOrder. 


Leguminosse. 

Ranunculacese. 

Amarantaceae. 

Caryophy  1  laceae. 
Lycopodiacese. 

Eubiaceae. 

Compositse. 

Nyctaginacese. 

Solanacese. 

Scrophulariaceae. 

Leguminosse. 

Cucurbitacese. 

Resedacese. 

Leguminosae, 

Saxifragacese. 

Labiatse. 

Ranunculacese. 

Convolvulacese. 

Polemoniacese. 

Eosacese. 

Dipsacese. 

Urticacese. 

Cucurbitacese. 

Scrophulariaceae. 

A  m  ary  llidaceae . 

Geraniaceae. 

Hydrophyilaceae 

Solanaceie. 

Gramineae. 
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Popular  Namk. 

Scientific  Namk. 

NaturalOrder. 

Oleander. 

Nereum  Oleander. 

Apocynacese. 

Onion. 

Allium,  Cepa. 

Liliacese. 

Orange  (Sweet). 

Citrus  Aurantium. 

Rutacese. 

Orange-Gourd. 

Cucurbita  ovifera. 

Cucurbitacese. 

Oxalis. 

Oxalis  {sev.  sp.) 

Oxalidaceaj. 

Oyster-Plant. 

Tragopogon  porrifolius. 

Compositse. 

Poeony  (Common). 

Pceonia  officinalis. 

Eanunculaceae. 

Pansy. 

Viola  tricolor. 

Violacese. 

Parsley. 

Petroselimim  sativum. 

Umbelliferse. 

Parsnip. 

Pastinara  saliva. 

(1 

Passion  -  Flower 

Passiflora  ccerulea. 

Passifloraceae. 

(Common). 

Pea. 

Pisum  sativum. 

Leguminosae. 

Peach. 

Prunus  Persira. 

Rosaceae. 

Peanut. 

Arachis  hypogoea. 

Leguminosae. 

Pear. 

Pyrxis  communis. 

Rosaceae. 

Peppermint. 

Mentha  piperita. 

Labiatae. 

Perilla. 

Perilla  Nanhinensis. 

Labiatae. 

Periwinkle  (Com- 

Vinca Minor. 

Apocynaceae. 

mon), 

Petunia. 

Petunia  {sev.  sp.) 

Solanaceae. 

Phlox. 

Phlox  i^sev.  sp.) 

Polemoniaceae. 

Pie-Plant. 

Bheum  Rhaponticuiii. 

Polygonaceae. 

Pimpernel. 

Anagallis  arvensla. 

Primulacese. 

Pine-Apple. 

Ananassa  saliva. 

Bromeliaceae. 

Pink. 

Dianthus  {viany  sp.) 

Caryophyllaceae. 

Plum. 

Prunus  Doniestica 
(many  var. ) 

Rosaceae. 

Plumbago  (Blue). 

Plumbago  Capensis. 

Plumbagiiiaceae 

Poinsettia. 

Euphorbia  pulcher- 
rima. 

Eiiphorbiaceae. 

Polyanthus. 

Primula  officinalis 
{sev.  var.) 

Primulaceae. 

Pomegranate. 

Punica  Granatum. 

Lythracese. 

Poppy. 

Papaver  somni/erum. 

Papveraceae. 
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Popular  Name. 


Portulaca. 
Potato. 

Primrose(Chinese). 
Princes'  Feather. 
Privet  (Common  I. 
Pumpkin. 

fladish. 

Raspberry  (Red  or 

Yellow). 
Red  Pepper. 
Red-hot- poker. 
Rhododendron. 

Rhubarb. 

Rice. 

Rocket 

Rose. 

Rose-Mallow. 

Rosemary. 

Rowan-Tree. 

Rutabaga. 

Rye. 

Sage  (Common). 

Salsify. 

Salvia. 

Savory  (Summer). 

Scabiosa. 

Scarlet  Lychnis. 

Scarlet-Runner. 

Sensitive-plant. 

Shell-Flower. 

Smilax. 


Scientific  Name. 


Natural  Order. 


Portulaca  grandiflora. 
Solanum  tuberosum. 
Primula  Sinensis. 
Polygonuvi  orientale. 
Ligustrum  vulgare. 
C iicurbita  Pepo. 

Baphanus  nativus. 
Buhus  Idceus. 

Capsicum  anmium. 
Tritoma  Uvaria. 
Rhododendron  Dauri- 

cum. 
Rheum  Rhaponticum. 
Oryza  sativa. 
Hesperis  viatronalis. 
Rosa  {many  sp.) 
Hibiscus  Syriacus. 
Rosmarinus  officinal  is 
Pyrus  Americana . 
Brassica  campestris. 
Secale  cereale. 

Salvia  officinalis. 
Tra<iopogon  porri/olius. 
Salvia  (many  sp.) 
Satureia  hortensis. 
Scabiosa  atropurpurea . 
Lychnis  Chalcedonica. 
Phaseolus  multiflorus. 
Mimosa  pudica. 
Moluccella  Icevis. 
Myrsiphylluvi  aspar- 
agoides. 


Portulacacese. 

Solanacese. 

Primulacese. 

Polygonaceae. 

Oleacese. 

Cucurbitacese. 

Cruciferse. 
Rosaceae. 

Solancese. 
Liliacese. 
Ericaceae. 

Polygonacese. 

Graminese. 

Cruciferae. 

Rosaceae. 

Malvaceae. 

Labia  tae. 

Rosaceae. 

Cruciferae. 

Gramineae. 

Labiatae. 

Compositae. 

Labiatae. 

Dipsaceae. 
Caryophyllacese 

Leguminosae. 

u 

Labiatae. 
Liliacese. 
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Popular  Name. 

Snapdragon. 

Snowball-Tree. 

Snowberry. 

Snowdrop. 

Spearmint. 

Spiderwort. 

Spinach. 

Spirsea. 

Spurge. 

Squash. 

Star-of-Bethlehem. 

Stephanotis. 
Stock  (Ten-  Weeks) . 
Stone-crop  (Mossy. ; 
Strawberry. 
Strawberry  Geran- 
ium. 
Strawberry  Tomato. 
Sugar  Cane. 

Sweet  Basil. 
Sweet-Brier. 
Sweet  Clover. 
Sweet-William . 
Syringa. 

Tansy. 
Tea  irlant. 
Thimbleberry. 
Thyme. 
Tiger-Flower. 


Scientifk;  Name. 


Antirrhinutn  majux. 
Viburmom  Opulus. 
Symphoricarpus  rare- 

mosun. 
Galanthus  nivalis. 
Mentha  viridis. 
Tradescantia  zebrina. 
Spinacia  oleracea. 
Spiraea  (sev.  sp.) 
Euphorbia  [nev.  sp.) 
Cucurbita  maxima. 
Ornithogallum   umbel- 

latum. 
Stephanotis  floribunda 
Matthiola  annua. 
Suhivi  acre. 
Fragaria  (sev.  sp.) 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa 

Physalis  Alkekengi. 
Sarchartim  officina- 

r  a  m . 
Ocinium  Basilicum. 
Bosa  rubiginoxa. 
Melilotus  alba. 
Dianthus  bai^batus. 
Philadelphus    corona- 

rius. 

Tanacetum  vuigare. 
Thea  ziridis. 
Riibus  occidentalis. 
Thymus   SerpyUum. 
Tigridia  pavonia  {sev. 
var.) 


NatukalOrdek. 


Scrophulariaceae 
Caprifoliaceae. 


Amaryllidacese. 

Labiattfi. 

Commelinacese. 

ChenopodiaceaB. 

Rosacese. 

Euphorbiaceae. 

Cucurbitacese. 

Liliacese. 

Asclepiadacesp. 

Cruciferae. 

Crassulacese. 

Rosaceae. 

Saxifragacesp. 

Solanacese. 
(rramineae. 

Labiatse. 

Rosaceae. 

Leguminosae. 

Caryophyllacese. 

Saxifragacese. 

Compositse. 

Camelliacese. 

Rosaceae. 

Labiatee. 

Iridaceae. 
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Popni.AB  Name. 

Scientific  Name. 

NaturalOrder. 

Tobacco(Common). 

Nicotiana  Tabacuvi. 

Solanacese. 

Tomato. 

Licopersicum    esculen- 
tum. 

u 

Tree  of  Heaven . 

Ailanthusglandidonuis. 

Simarubaceae. 

Trumpet  Creeper. 

Tecoma  {nev.  up.) 

Bignoniacese. 

Tulip. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana 
(sev.  var.) 

Liliaceae. 

Turnip. 

Brassica  Napus. 

Cruciferae. 

Vegetable  Marrow. 

Cucurbita  verrucoxa. 

Cucurbitaceae. 

Verbena. 

Verbena  (tsev.  sp. ) 

Verbenaceae. 

Veronica. 

Veronica  {sev.  sp.) 

Scrophulariaceae 

Vetch  (Commonj. 

Vicia  sativa. 

Leguminosae. 

Violet  (Sweet). 

Viola  odorata. 

Violaceae. 

Virginia  Creeper. 

Ampelopsis    quinqrie- 
folia. 

Vitaceae. 

Wallflower. 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri. 

Cruciferae. 

Watermelon. 

CitruUus  vulgaris. 

Cucurbitaceae. 

Wax-Plant. 

Hoya  carnosa. 

Asclepiadaceae. 

Wlieat. 

Triticum  vulgare. 

Gramineae. 

Windsor  Bean. 

Vicia  Paba. 

Leguminosae. 

Wistaria. 

Wistaria  Sinensis. 

u 

Wolfsbane. 

Aconitum  Napellus. 

Eanunculaceae 

Woodbine. 

Lonicera  {sev.  sp.) 

Caprifoliaceae. 

Wormwood  (Com- 

Artemisia Absinthium 

Compositae. 

mon). 

Yucca. 

Yucca  aloifolia. 

Liliaceae. 

Zinnia. 

Zinnia  elegans. 

Compositae. 

II^DEX. 


The  names  of  the  Orders,  Classes,  and  Divisions  are  In  large  capitals ; 
those  of  the  Sub-orders  in  small  capitals.  The  names  of  Genera,  as  well 
as  popular  names  and  synonyms,  are  in  ordinary  type. 


Page. 

Abies 216 

Abietine^ :j14 

Abutilon 39 

Acalypha 197 

Acanthacea 159 

Acanthus  Family 159 

Acer 47 

Acerates 181 

Achillea 131 

Acnida 188 

Acorus 218 

Actaea 9 

Actinomeris 129 

Adam-and-E ve 234 

Adder's-Mouth ". 233 

Adder's-Tongue 267 

Adiantum 2.^9 

Adiumia 15 

yEthusa 90 

Agrimonia 65 

Agrimonj' 65 

Alchemilla 65 

Alder 209 

Alisma 225 

ALISMACE^ 2J4 

Aikanet 170 

Allium 243 

Alnus 209 

Alum-root 78 

Alyssum 23 

Amaranth 187 

Amaranth  Family 187 

Amarantus J87 

AMARANTACE^ 187 

AMARYLLIDACE^ 236 

Amaryllis  Family 236 


Page. 

Ambrosia ill 

Amelanchier 74 

American  Brooklime 153 

American  Colombo 177 

American  Cowslip 146 

American  Laurel 142 

Amorpha 57 

Ampelopsis  45 

Amphicarpaea 59 

Amygdalk.f, 62 

Anacharis 226 

ANACARDIACE^ 4i 

Anagallis 148 

Androsace 146 

.A.ndromeda 142 

Anemone 3 

AN'GIOSPERMS 1 

ANONACE^ 10 

Antennaria 114 

Anthemis 127 

APETALOUS  EXOGENS 182 

Aphyllon 150 

Apios 59 

Aplectrum 234 

Aplopappus il6 

APOCYNACE^ 179 

Apocynum 179 

Apple 73 

Apple  of  Peru 176 

AQDIFOLIACE^ 145 

Aquilegia 8 

Arabis 20 

ARACE.^ 217 

Aralia 92 

ARALIACE.E 92 

Arbor  Vitae 216 
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Page. 

Art'hangelica 90 

Ai'chemora 89 

Arctium  , 110 

Arctostaphylos 141 

Arenaria 34 

Arethusa 233 

Arisfema 218 

ARISTOLOCHIACE^ 182 

Arnica V20 

Aromatic  Wintergreen 141 

Arrow- Arum 218 

Arrow-Grass 225 

Arrow-Head 225 

Arrow-Wood 97 

Artemisia 112 

Artocarpe.e 198 

Arum  Family 217 

Asarum 182 

ASCLEPIADACE^ 179 

Asclepias 18;) 

Ash 181 

Ash-leaved  Maple 48 

Asimina 10 

Asparagus 242 

Aspen  212 

Aspidium 2G2 

Asplenium 260 

•Aster 121 

Astragalus 54 

Atriplex 18o 

Avens 66 

Azalea 142 

Azolla. 271 

Baked- apple  Berry 70 

Ballota 167 

Balm. 165 

Balm  of  Gilead 212 

Balsam  Family 42 

BALSAMIXACE^ 42 

Baneberry 9 

Bapiisia 61 

Barberry 11 

Barbarea 19 

Barberry  Family 10 


Page. 

Barren  Strawberry 6i; 

Bartsla 158 

Basil 164, 165 

Basswood 39 

Bastard  Toad-flax 195 

Bayberry 203 

Beach  Pea 59 

Bearberry 141 

Beard-Tongue  155 

Beaver-Poison 91 

Beech 207 

Beech-Drops 150 

Beech-Fern 26i 

Bedstraw 99 

Beggar's  Lice 169 

Beggar-ticks 130 

Bellflower 136 

Bellis  127 

Bellwort 240 

BERBERIDACEJE 10 

Berberis 11 

Bergamot 1 15 

Betula 208 

BETDLACE^ 207 

Bidens 130 

Bindweed 174 

Birch 208 

BirchFamily 207 

Birthwort  Family 182 

Bishop's  Cap  77 

Bitter-Cress 19 

Bitter-Nut 203 

Bittersweet 175 

Black  Alder 145 

Blackberry 70.  71 

Black  Bindweed 191 

Black  Grass i'45 

Black  Horehound 167 

Black  Mustard 22 

Black  Snake-root 9,  89 

Bladder  Campion 33 

Bladder  Fern 264 

Bladder-Katmia 39 

Bladder-Nut 47 

Bladder-pod 19 


INDEX. 
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Page. 

Bladderwort 149 

Bladderwort  Family 149 

Blazing-Star 114 

Elite 185 

Blitum 185 

Blood-root 14 

Blue  Ash 182 

Blue  Beech L'07 

Blueberry 139 

Bluebottle. 110 

Blue  Cohosh 11 

Blue  Flag 235 

Bluets 101 

Blue-eyed  Grass 23G 

Blue  Lettuce 134 

Blue-weed 168 

BcEhmeria 201 

Boneset 115 

Borage  Family 167 

BORRAGINACE^ 167 

Botryehium 266 

Bouncing  Bet , 32 

Bowman 'si  Root 65 

Box  Elder 48 

Bracted  Bindweed 173 

Bracken 260 

Brake 260 

Bramble 70 

Brasenia 12 

Brasssica 22 

Bristly  Sarsaparilla 92 

Brooklime 153 

Brook-weed 148 

Broom  Crowberry 213 

Broom-rape  Family 150 

Brunella 166 

Buckbean 178 

Buckthorn 45 

Buckthorn  Family 45 

Buckwheat 193 

Buckwheat  Family 188 

Buda 36 

Bugbane 9 

Bugseed 186 

Bugle-weed 162 


Page. 

Bugloss 169 

Bunch-berry  9.'! 

Bupleurum 91 

Burdock 110 

Bur-Marigold 130 

Burnet 65 

Burning-Bush K! 

Bur-reed 220 

Bush-Clover 61 

Bush-Honeysuckle 97 

Butter-and-Eggs 154 

Buttercup 6 

Butterfly-weed 181 

Butternut 202 

Butter-weed 125 

Butterwort 1  .W 

Button-bush 100 

Buttonwood 201 

Cacalia 115 

CACTACE^ 86 

Cactus  Family 86 

Cakile 25 

Calamintha 165 

Calaminth 165 

Calamus 218 

Calla 218 

Callitriche 80 

Calluna 142 

Calopogon 233 

Caltha 8 

Calypso 2.33 

Calystegia 173 

Camelina 24 

Campanula 136 

CAMPANULACE^ 136 

Campanula  Family 136 

Campion 33 

Camptosorus 261 

Cancer-root 150 

CANNABINEjE 199 

Cannabis 201 

Caper  Family 25 

CAPPARIDACE^ 25 

CAPRIFOLIACE.E 95 

Capsella 24 
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Page. 

Caraway 91 

Cardnos 110 

Carex 261 

Cardamine 19 

Cardinal  Flower 135 

Carpet-weed 86 

Carpinus 207 

Carrion  Flower 237 

Carrot 89 

Carum 91 

Carya 202 

CARTOPHYLLACE-t .82 

Cashew  Family 43 

Cassandra 142 

Castanea 200 

Castilleia 1.57 

Catbrier 23  7 

Catchfly 33 

Catmint Vj'> 

Catnip 16.T 

Cat-tail  Family 219 

Cat-tail  Flag 220 

Caulophyllum 11 

Ceanothus 4.") 

Cedar 216 

Celandine 14 

CELASTRACE.i-: 46 

Celastrus 46 

Celtis 200 

Centaurea 110 

Cephalanthus 100 

Cerastium 35 

CERATOPH  YLLACE.E 213 

Ceratophyllum 213 

Cliain-Fern 261 

Chamserhodos 69 

Chamomile 127 

<Jharlock 22 

Chelidonium 14 

Chelone l.^5 

CHENOPODIACE^ 184 

Chenopodium 185 

Cherry 64 

Chestnut 206 

Chickweod 34 


Page. 

Chickweed-Winterberry 146 

Chimaphila 144 

Chiogenes 141 

Choke-berry 73 

Choke-Cherry 64 

Chrysanthemum 126 

Chry  sepsis 116 

Chrysospleniimi 78 

Cichorium 132 

Cichory ,  132 

Cicuta 91 

Cimicif  uga 9 

Cinnamon  Fern 266 

Cinque-foil 67 

Circsea 81 

Cirsium 109 

CISTACE.E 29 

Claytonia 37 

Clearweed 201 

Cleavers 99 

Clematis 3 

Cleome 25 

Cliff-brake 260 

Climbing'-Bittersweet 46 

Clintonia 240 

Clotbur Ill 

Cloud-berry 70 

Clover .52 

Club-Moss 269,  270 

Club-Moss  Family 269 

Cnious 109 

Cockle 33 

Cocklebur Ill 

Cockspur  Thorn 73 

Cohosh 11 

Colli  iisia 155 

Collinsonia 164 

Collomia 173 

Coltsfoot 121 

Columbine 8 

Comandra 195 

Comfrey 169 

COMp6sIT,12 102 

Composite  F.>mily 102 

C^nnytonia 204 


INDEX. 
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Page. 

'one-Flower 127 

-JONIFER^ 214 

Conioselinum 90 

Conium 92 

Conopholia 150 

CONVOLVULACE^ 173 

Convolvulus 174 

Convolvulus  Family 173 

Coptis 8 

Corallorhiza 231 

Coral-root 234 

Corema 213 

Coreopsis l-'9 

Corispermum 186 

CORNACE^ 93 

Corn-Cockle 33 

Cornel 93 

Corn-Spurrey 37 

Cornus 93 

Corpse-Plant 144 

Corydalis Ki 

Corylus 207 

Costmary 127 

Cottonwood 212 

Cowbane 89 

Cow-herb 32 

Cow-Parsnip 89 

Cowslip 146 

Cow-Wheat 158 

Crab-Apple 73 

Cranberry 139 

Cranberry-tree 98 

Cranesbill 41 

CRASSULACE.li; 78 

Crataegus 72 

Creepiiig--Snowberr}- 141 

Crepis 133 

Cress  Family 16 

Crowberry  Family 213 

Crowberry 213 

Crowfoot 6 

Crowfoot  Family 2 

CRUCIFER^ 16 

CRYPTOGAMS i>.i2 

Cryptotsenia 91 


Page. 

Cuckoo-flower 19 

CUCURBITACEJE 85 

Cudweed 113 

Cup-plant 131 

CUPRESSINE^ 215 

CUPULIFER^  204 

Currant 75 

Cuscuta 174 

Custard-Apple  Fnmily 10 

Cycloloma 18G 

Cynoglossum 169 

Cynthia 136 

CYPERACEJI-: 248 

Cyperus 249 

Cypripedium 234 

Cystopteris 264 

Daisy 127 

Daisy  Fleabaiie 126 

Dalibarda 70 

Dandelion 134 

Daphne 194 

Datura 176 

Daucus 89 

Day  Lily 243 

Dead-Nettie 167 

Deer-berry 141 

Deer-Grass 84 

Delphinium 9 

Dentaria 19 

Desmodium 59 

Dewberry 71 

Dianthera 159 

DIcentra 15 

Dic-ksonia 265 

DICOTVLEDONS 1 

Diervilla 97 

Dioscorea 236 

DIOSCOREACE.E 236 

Diplopappus 124 

Diplotaxis 23 

DIPSACEJE 101 

Dipsacus 102 

Direa 194 

Disporum 241 
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Ditch-stone  Crop 78 

Dock 192 

Dockmackie 98 

Dodder 174 

Dodecatheon 146 

Dogbane 179 

Dogbane  Family 179 

Dog's-tootli  Violet 242 

Dogwood 93 

Dogwood  Family 93 

Downy  Arrow-wood 97 

Draba 23 

Dracocephalum 105 

Dragon-head 165 

Drosera 30 

DROSERACE.E 30 

Duckweed 219 

Duckweed  Family 218 

Dutchman's  Breeches 1') 

Dwarf  Dandelion 131 

Echinocystis 85 

Echinospermum liVJ 

Echium 168 

Eel-Grass 224,  226 

EL^AGNACE^ 191 

Elseagnus .' 194 

Elder 97 

Elecampane 116 

Eleocharis 250 

Ellisia 17.' 

Elm 199 

Elm  Family 198 

Elodea 226 

Elodes 31 

EMPETRACE^ 213 

Empetrum 213 

ENDOGENS 217 

Enchanter's  Nightshade 81 

Epigsea 141 

Epilobium 81 

Epipactus 232 

Epiphegus 150 

EQUISETA(  E.E 267 

Equisetum 267 


Page. 

Erechtites 113 

ERICACE^ 137 

Ericdje^- 138 

Erigenia 92 

Erigeron 125 

Eriogonum 189 

Eriocaulon 247 

ERIOCAULONACEiE 247 

Eriophorum 250 

Erodium 42 

Ery thronium 242 

Erysimum 21 

Euonymus 46 

Eupatoriuni 115 

Euphorbia 196 

EUPHORBIACE.E 195 

Euphrasia 157 

Evening  Prinn-ose 83 

Evening  Primrose  F"aniily 81 

Everlasting li;i,  114 

Everlasting  Pea 59 

EXOGENS 1 

Eyebright 157 

Fagopyrum 193 

Fagus 207 

Fall  Dandelion 132 

False  Asphodel 240 

False  Dragon-head 16:5 

False  Flax 24 

False  Gromwell 170 

False  Hellebore 241 

False  Indigo 57,61 

False  Lettuce 134 

False  Loosestrife 83 

False  Mallow 39 

False  Mermaid 42 

False  Mitre-Wort 77 

False  Nettle 201 

False  Pennyroyal 163 

False  Pimpernel 1.06 

False  Solomon's  Seal 241 

False  Spikenard 241 

Fern  Family 257 

FERNS 252 


INDEX. 
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Page. 

Fetid  Horeliound 1B7 

Fevei-l)usli 1D3 

Feverfew 127 

Fever-wort 97 

FICOIDE^-: 86 

Fif^wort  , l-'>5 

Figwort  Faini  I y ISl 

Filbert 207 

FILICES 2u7 

Fir 216 

Fire-Pink S."! 

Fii-eweed ll-> 

FiveFinurcr  (Cii)((iioFoili 67 

Flax 40 

Flax  Dodder 171 

Flax  Family 40 

Fleabane 12.0 

Floating-Heart 179 

Floerkea 42 

Flowcr-de-Liice 23,5 

Flowering  Fern 265 

FLOWERING   PLANTS 1 

FLOWERLESS  PLANTS  ....  252 

Fool's  Parsley 90 

Foi'get-mc-not 171 

Fragaria 69 

Franseria Ill 

Frasera 1 77 

Fraxinns 181 

French  Weed 24 

Frog's-bit  Family 226 

Fro.stweed 29 

Fuinaria  16 

FUMARIACE.E 15 

Fumitory 15,  16 

Fumitory  Family 15 

Gaillardia 129 

Galeopsis 166 

Galium 99 

GAMOPETALOUS  EXOGENS    95 

Garlic 243 

Gaultheria 141 

Gaiira ^3 

Gaylussaeia 139 


Pagk. 

Gentian 177 

Genliana 177 

GENTIANACE^ 176 

Gentian  Family 176 

GERIANACE.E -. . . .    41 

Geranium 41 

Geranium  Family 41 

Gerardia 156 

Germander 162 

Geum 66 

Giant-Hyssop 165 

G  i  1  lenia 65 

Gilia 173 

Ginseng 92 

Ginseng  Family 92 

Glaux 147 

Gleditschia 62 

Glycyrrhiza 57 

Gnaphalium 113 

Goat's  I?eard 135 

Golden  Aster 116 

Golden  Ragwort 115 

Golden-Rod 117 

Golden  Saxifrage 78 

Gold-Thread 8 

Goodyera 232 

Gooseberry 75 

Goosefoot 185 

Goosefnot  Family 184 

Goose-Grass 99 

Gourd  Family 85 

GRAMINE.E 251 

Grape 45 

Grass  Family 251 

Grass  of  Parnassus 76 

Grass- wrack 224 

Gratiola 156 

Great  Angelica 9P 

Green  Ash l82 

Green-brier 237 

Green  Dragon 218 

Green  Milk\AOcd 18] 

Green  Violet 28 

Grindelia '.  126 

Gromwell • 170 
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Ground  Cherry 175 

Ground  Henilopk in.6 

Ground  Ivy 105 

Ground  Laurel 141 

Ground:nut 59 

Ground-Pine 270 

Groundsel 115 

Gutierrczia IX 

Gyninocladus G-> 

GYMXOSPER.MS lII 

Habenaria 229 

Hackberry 200 

Halenia 177 

HALORAGEJE 79 

HAMAMELACEiE 79 

Hamanielis 79 

Harbinfjer-ol'-sjiring 92 

Harebell 136 

Hart's-Tonfruc 261 

Ilawkweed 132 

Hawthorn 72 

Hazel-nut 207 

Heal-all 166 

Heather 142 

Heath  Family 137 

Hedeoma 164 

Hedge  Bindweed 173 

Hedg-e-Hvssop 166 

Hedge-Mustard 22 

Hedge-Xettle 167 

Hedysarum 61 

Helenium '. 126 

Hellanthemum 29 

Helianthus 128 

Heliopsis 130 

Hemerocallis 243 

Hemlock 216 

Hemlock-Parsley 90 

Henilock-Sijruce 216 

Hemp 201 

Hemp  Family 199 

Hemp-Nettle 166 

Henbane 176 

Hepatica 5 


Page. 

Heracleum ?9 

Herb-Robert 41 

Hesperis 22 

Heteranthera 247 

Heuchera  78 

Hibiscus 39 

Hickory   202 

Hieracium  132 

Hippuris 80 

Hoary  Pea 57 

Hoary  Puccoon 170 

Hobble-bush 98 

Hog  Pea-nut 59 

Hogweed Ill 

Holly 145 

Holly  Family 145 

Honey-Locust 62 

Honeysuckle 96 

Honeysuckle  Fnniily 95 

Honewort 91 

Hop  201 

Hop-Hornbeam 207 

Hop-tree  43 

Horehound 166 

Hornbeam  207 

Horned  Pondweed 224 

Hornwort 213 

Hornwort  Family 213 

Horse-Balm 164 

Horse-Mint 164 

Horseradish  18 

Horsetail 267 

Horsetail  Family 267 

Horse- weed 125 

Hosackia 53 

Hound's  Tongue 169 

Houstonia   101 

Huckleberry 13P 

Hudsonia 29 

Humulus 201 

Huntsman's  Cup 13 

Hydrastis 9 

HYDROCHARIDACE^  22? 

Hydrocoty  le 89 

H  YDROPH  YLLACE.^ 17) 
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Page. 

Hydrophyllum 172 

Hyoscyamus 176 

HYPERICACEJE 30 

Hypericum .".0 

Hypopitys  14 1 

Hypoxys 236 

Hyssop 164 

Hyssopus 1<U 

Ice-Plant  Family    86 

Ilex 145 

ILLECEBRACE.E 183 

Ilysanthe.s 156 

Impatiens   43 

Indian  Ciicnmbcr-root 240 

Indian  Hemp 179 

Indian  Mallow 39 

Indian  Pli y.sic  65 

Indian  Pipe 144 

Indian  Plantain  115 

Indian  Tol)acco 135 

Indian  Turnip 218 

Innocence 101 

Inula 116 

IRIDACEiE 235 

Iris 235 

Iris  Family 23.'> 

Iron-weed 114 

Iron-wood 207 

Isauthus 163 

Isoetes 271 

Iva 115 

Jeflfersonia -.    12 

Jerusalem  Artichoke 129 

Jerusalem  Oak 185 

J  ewel- Weed 43 

Joe-Pye  Weed 115 

Juglans 202 

JUGLAND.A.CE.E 202 

JUNCACE^ 243 

Juncus 244 

J  une-berry 74 

Juniper 216 

Juniperus 216 


Page. 

Kalmia 142 

Kentucky  CofFee-trcc 62 

Knapweed 110 

Knotgrass 189 

Knotweed 18!) 

Knotwort  Family 183 

Krigia 1.31 

LABI  AT.E 160 

Labrador  Tea    142 

Lactuca 134 

Lady's  Mantle 65 

Lady's  Slipper 234 

L;idy  's  Thumb  190 

Lady 's  Smock  19 
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